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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

I N preparing a second edition I have made some small alterations in the text. It has not proved 
practical, however, to take into consideration excavated material or publications which have appeared 
since the volume was first printed. I should like, nevertheless, to call attention to a few verv important 
new things. The excavation of the Zedkara (Isesy) pyramid temple, a little to the south of Saqqarah, has 
produced new and unusual white limestone sculpture in the round, particularly some fragments of 
calves and a figure almost certainly of a sphin.x which would lend support to a Dynasty IV date for the 
curious limestone sphinx from Abu Roash mentioned on p. 33. This material, including relief frag- 
ments, a lion, and parts of figures of prisoners like those from the temples of Ne-user-ra and Pepy II, is 
as yet unpublished. It should be mentioned, also, that in the excavation of the archaic cemetery near 
Helwan have been found primitive niche-stones like those described on pp. 142- 143 hitherto known with 
any certainty only from Saqqarah. 

The Brooklyn Museum has recently acquired a remarkable scries of sculptures, including a red 
granite head of an early king, a kneeling slate statuette of Pepy I, and an alabaster statuette of the same- 
king in Heb-sed dress. In the same group is an alabaster figure of the mother of Pepy 11 holding her 
son on her lap {The Brooklyn Museum Bulletin, vol. VIII, No. 6, March 1947). 1 have omitted to men- 
tion on p. 13 an archaic head long in University College, London {Ancient Egyptian Art, Burlington l-'ine 
Arts Club Catalogue, 1922, pi. II). 

The South Stone Pvramid at Dahshur has recently been identified as having been constructed by 
Sneferuw. Excavations are still continuing but it is no longer necessary to speculate (as on pp. 144, 361) 
as to whether it could have been built by Huni. The question is raised as to the identity of the builder of 
the Medum Pvramid. In this connexion it might be remarked that it is highly doubtful that the lime- 
stone flake in Philadelphia really bears a representation of Sneferuw (pp. 136, 149, 35S). It seems to me 
possible that the people buried at Medum lived a little earlier than Reisner was inclined to place them, 
and that the large tombs, including that of Ra-hotep and Nofret, were completed at lea.st within the reign 
of Sneferuw and not as late as that of Cheops (cf. pp. 145, 14^). 

Prof. Junker, in Giza VII, pp. 15 1 ff., has published more sculpture which was displaced anciently 
from the tomb of Ba-ba-f (G 5230, called in my text Khnwm-ba-f). 'Phis includes a small inscribed 
alabaster statue in Vienna resembling the smaller fragmentar)' figure on my PI. 19/;. 1 have included this 
by error under Ba-f-ba amongst the sculpture of the second half of Dvnastv V at the end of the third 
paragraph on p. 73. Junker has also published a fragmentary standing figure and a much broken seated 
figure of dark granite which should be added to the list of fragments given on p. 50. Most interesting of 
all is a head in Vienna from a life-size alabaster statue which must originally have stood in the serdab of 
G 5230 (for plan see Reisner, Giza Necropolis, I, Fig. 153, p. 250). 

In the case of the Worcester statue of a woman described on pp. 42-43, it is now clear that it formed 
part of a triad of figures (partly in Brooklyn and Kansas City; see J. D. Cooney, J.E.A., vol. XXXI, 
i 945 > PP- 54 "' 5 ^) Dynasty V tomb of Ra-wer. These should be added to the other sculpture 

from this tomb listed on pp. 50-52. With them should be included the ivory figure and other statues 
which, in the second paragraph on p. 61, I have erroneously assigned to the wrong Ra-wer (LG 94) and 
not to the tomb later excavated by Selim Hassan. 

Suspicion as a forgerv has been cast on the lower of the two designs in Fig. 45, p. 125 (see Guy Brun- 
ton, ‘Modern Paintings on Predynastic Pots’, Annales, XXXIV, pp. 149 ff.). 



ii PREFACETOSECONDEDITION 

The general consensus of opinion seems to be that the reliefs from the gateway at Memphis mentioned 
on pp. I2I, 133, 136 are not of the Middle Kingdom but archaizing work of at least Saite times. 

The objects from the Charles Atherton Curtis Collection, perhaps the most important of which is the 
slab-stela of Nefert-yabet described on p. 160, are now in the Louvre (see Boreux, Monuments Piot, 
vol. XXXVII, 1940, pp. 13-37). 

Further material in connexion with the reliefs of Akhet-a’a (p. 151)) Mery (p. 172) and Tep-m-ankh 
(p. 187), and certain Fourth Dynasty reliefs at Giza, will be found in Smith, ‘The Origin of Some 
Unidentified Old Kingdom Reliefs’, A.J.A., vol. XLVI, 1942, pp. 509-531. 

It now seems impossible that the Mariette stela of Queen Merytyetes can have come from G 7650 as 
is suggested on p. 161. However, the connexion between this stela and the queen of the same name who 
appears to have been the mother of Prince Ka-wab is still obscure, as is the location at Giza where 
Mariette found the stone. 

I was able in 1947 to visit the rock-cut tombs at Tehneh, Naga-ed-Der, Bersheh and Beni Hasan, as 
well as the two late Old Kingdom tombs at Luxor (Nos. 185, 186; p. 226). It is of interest, in view of 
the owner’s mention of Mycerinus and Weserkaf, that the reliefs of the tomb of Khenuw-ka at Tehneh 
bear a close resemblance to those of the Chephren family at Giza. It is now clear that the tombs which 
I have listed on p. 225 as being at Deir el Melek are actually in the upper terrace of tombs at Naga-ed- 
Der and amongst those cleared by Reisner. The term Deir el Melek used by Wreszinski is simply 
another name for the Naga-ed-Der cemetery. The man named Themerery (N 71 ; Sayce No. IV) on 
p. 225 should not be confused with a second Themerery (N 248) buried at the same site, referred to on 
p. 222. One must see the Beni Hasan tombs to realize that it is only in the chapel of Khnum-hotep 
(No. 3) where the developed style of the Middle Kingdom is beginning to emerge in the reign of 
Sesostris II. The stiff clumsiness of the Intermediate Period style carried on very late at Beni Hasan, 
even the painter of Khnum-hotep was not able entirely to free himself from it as had Djehuwty-hotep’s 
craftsmen at Bersheh, where again only this one tomb stands out from the rest as representing the fully 
developed 12th Dynasty style. Finally, it should be noted that in the tomb of Djehuwty-hotep there is 
a larger amount of fine work in paint alone than is implied by the text (p. 240). 

It should be noted in reading the statement on pp. 223-224 that W. C. Hayes has recently argued 
strongly against the existence of an independent kingdom at Coptos (jf.E.A., vol. XXXII, 1946, pp. 3-23). 
In an article to appear in 'J.E.A., \ol. XXXHI, the proofs of which have been kindly placed at my dis- 
posal, Hayes makes it quite clear that while the decoration of the tomb of Hor-m-khauw-f at Hierakon- 
polis dates to the late XHIth Dynasty, that of Pepy-nen-ankh (called Pepy-men on p. 234) is provincial 
work of the late Old Kingdom (see also p. 230 where I have mistakenly called both tombs Dyn. XII). 

Finally, I should like to refer the reader to ‘The Artist of the Egyptian Old Kingdom’ by John A. 
Wilson, \n Journal of Near Eastern Studies, vol. VI, October 1947, pp. 231-239, where he has offered 
readings which differ from the interpretation given to a number of the texts in Chapter XVI. 

WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH 

AIUSECM OF FIXE ARTS 
BOSTON 
March 194S 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

I N 1936 the writer was entrusted with the preparation of a survey of the sculpture and painting found 
at Giza. This was to form part of the publication of the excavations at the Pvramids upon which 
Dr. George A. Reisner and the members of the Harvard-Boston Expedition have long been engaged. 
It was clear at the start that new evidence from Giza made it necessarv to reconsider both the stvle 
and date of sculpture from other Old Kingdom sites. As the need to refer to comparative material 
became more and more obvious the present form of the volume gradually took shape. It was at the 
suggestion of Dr. Reisner that the text was finallv expanded into a general historv of Old Kingdom art. 

The Giza excavations have provided a chronological framework upon which to base a studv of the 
art of the Old Kingdom. There is now a large body of material clearly dated to Dynastv IV which is 
available for comparison with the work of Dynasties V and VI. It is thus possible to recognize the 
high point of achievement reached under the kings who built the Great Pyramids. I'amiliaritv with 
the site of Giza had necessarily to be gained through continued use of the Expedition records and 
Dr. Reisner’s forthcoming publications in manuscript form. The writer’s debt to Dr. Reisner is verv 
great, accruing as it has through ten years’ work with him as pupil, assistant, and friend. The fact that 
the following text exists at all is perhaps the clearest testimonial to this indebtedness. 

Only an incomplete picture of the great cemetery would be possible without access to the excavations 
of our neighbours at Giza, the German and Egyptian Expeditions. 'Phroughout the course of mv 
w'ork I have had frequent cause to appreciate the friendly co-operation of Professor Hermann Junker. 
Not only was the material in his excavations freely available for study but he has been most generous 
with helpful advice from his long experience and knowledge of the language and archaeology of the 
Old Kingdom. To him I also ow’e permission to copy the painted hieroglyphs which are reproduced 
on one of the coloured plates. To our other neighbour, Professor Selim Bey Hassan, and to his assis- 
tants, I am very grateful for continued access to the chapel reliefs in his excavations both at Giza and 
Saqqarah. 

In recent years the work of the Department of Antiquities at Sat]qarah has added greatly to our 
knowledge of the difficult period preceding Dynasty IV. It has been a rare privilege to follow the 
course of this work under the guidance of the late Messrs, Cecil I'irth and Ifdward Quibell. I am 
indebted to them for permission to describe material as yet unpublished, as well as for several photo- 
graphs and drawings reproduced here. Even more interesting results were obtained hv Walter B. 
Emerv when he took up the difficult task of continuing the work left incomplete bv the premature 
death of Mr. Firth, followed by that of Mr. Quibell. Much that appears in the following pages has 
been learned during many pleasant visits to Mr. Emery’s excavations. 

The writer owes to the friendly offices of Professor George H. ('base a grant from Harvard which 
enabled him in 1935 to make a survey of most of the important Phiropean collections of Eigvptian 
sculpture. In the course of visits to these museums in Europe and to the collections of our ow n countrv 
such a widespread indebtedness has been incurred that it is impossible to express it adequately . An 
attempt has been made throughout the volume to attribute correctly the source of photographs, drawings, 
and other material, for the reproduction of which permission has been courteously and readily granted, 
and to indicate the present location of statues, reliefs, and paintings. In the few cases where photographs 
in the plates have been drawn from publications this is indicated in the list of plates. Several of the 
plates are made from photographs of the Archives Photographiques du Lotivre, two from the firm of 
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Alinari and one from that of Lehnert and Landrock in Cairo. Herr Platon Mittlestaedt made for me 


a number of excellent photographs of objects in the Cairo Museum. The great majority of the photo- 
graphs, however, were drawn from the files of the Expedition and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

I should like to express my grateful thanks to the officials of the Cairo Museum, particularly Mr. 
Engelbach, Mr. Brunton, and M. Gueraud, to Mr. Sidney Smith of the British Museum, to Mr. D. B. 
Harden of the Ashmolean Museum and Professor Glanville of University College, to M. Charles 
Boreux of the Louvre and the Abbe Paul Tresson of Grenoble, to Professor Capart in Brussels and 
Dr. W. D . van Wijngaarden in Leiden, to Dr. Gunther Boeder of the Pelizaeus Museum of Hildesheim, 
to Professor Schaefer, Dr. Anthes, Dr. Grapow, Hans Wolfgang Muller, and Herr von Bothmer who 
were particularly kind to me in the Berlin Museum, as well as Professor Wolff and Herbert Schaedel 
in Leipzig, to Professor Watzinger of Tubingen, Professor Scharff and Wilhelm Holscher in Munich, 
Dr. Hans Demel of the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, and to Signor Giulio Farina in Turin. 

Mr. C. S. Gulbenkian was kind enough to allow me to reproduce the charming little Dynasty IV 
relief in his collection, while Mr. Atherton Curtis hospitably permitted me to examine the beautiful 
slab-stela of Nefert-yabet in his Paris house. In addition to the acknowledgements made above my 
thanks are due to the officials of the Glyptothek Ny Carlsberg of Copenhagen, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, the Brooklyn Museum, the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, and the Worcester Art Museum for allowing me to reproduce important pieces in their col- 
lections. I am exceedingly grateful to Mr. Herbert Winlock and Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams for 
permitting me to use certain of the Lisht reliefs at a time when their publication was in preparation. 
My indebtedness to Mrs. Williams will be found acknowledged in a number of places throughout the 
text. Dr. John Wilson saved me much trouble by allowing me to use material from Prentice Duell’s 
volume on the tomb of Mereruwka before it appeared in print. Finally Professor Blackman has 
permitted me to reproduce drawings from photographs of an unpublished tomb at Meir. 

Any survey of Egyptian material has now been made incomparably less difficult by the volumes 
of the Topographical Bibliography. One uses these books so constantly that with familiarity it is easy 
to torget how much we owe to the painstakingly careful references of Miss Bertha Porter and Miss 
Rosalind Moss. The writer has been fortunate enough to profit by much personal advice from Miss 
Moss’s wide knowledge of Egyptian sites and collections. 


The figures m the text have been prepared by the author from a variety of different sources. When 
illustrations were traced from publications the reference has been given in the caption beneath and 
in some cases a little more fully in the List of Illustrations. Many examples are taken from original 
drawings by the author and by other members of the staff of the Expedition and the Boston Museum 
of I me Arts, bmee these records range over a long period of time it is difficult to give full credit where 
It is due I he captions beneath two of the coloured plates and a number of the drawings indicate my 
indebtedness to Mr. N. de G. Davies who made a splendid record of tombs in the Western Cemetery 
at Gtza and „t the rock-cu, tombs at Xaga-ed-Der. I have utilized other drawings by Miss Elizabeth 
baton and by Mr. Hansmartm Handrick. The inlay patterns of the Hetep-heres furniture are taken 
rout dn,« .ng.s made by Mr Dows Dunham in the course of the removal of the furniture from the 
tomb. I should like to thank .Mtss Suzanne Chapman and Mr. Nicholas Melnikoff for making some 
O the tracings for me. I am parttcularly grateful to Miss Eaton and Mr. Dunham, who throughout 
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also made a list of the personal names mentioned in the text, as well as lists of the tombs at Ciiza and 
Saqqarah with Dr. Reisner’s numbers at Giza and iVIariette’s numbering at Saqqarab correlated, 
wherever possible, with other numbering systems of Lepsius, SteindorflF, Junker, Fisher, Quibell, 
Firth, and Emery. With these lists it should be possible to find the tombs mentioned in the text either 
on the maps of Giza in Dr. Reisner’s first volume of The History of the Giza Necropolis or on the map 
of Saqqarah included at the back of The Development of the Egyptian Tomb. Miss Lesley Hovos has 
helped me with the task of preparing these lists as well as assisting me with the general index, for 
which I wish to express grateful thanks. 

I have tried to avoid confusing abbreviations. The following are those used most fretjuentlv 
throughout the text : 

Annales: Annales du Service des Antiquites de V^lgypte. 

A.Z.: Zeitschrift filr Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde . 

J.E.A.: Journal of Eg\ptian Archaeology. 

O. L.Z.: Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

P. S.B.A.: Proceedings of the Society for Biblical Archaeology . 

R.T.: Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. 

M.F.A. : Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Reference to the publications of the FIgypt Exploration Society is usually by title only. Certain incon- 
sistencies will undoubtedly be found in the spelling of Egyptian proper names and Arabic place names. 
In drawing material from so many different sources I have tried to use the most familiar spelling but 
have frequently followed that used in the original publication. In many cases I have used the spelling 
employed by Dr. Reisner in the Giza publications. 

The printing of this volume has been made po.ssible by the generous grants of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and Harvard L'niversity to whom I offer m\ 
sincere thanks. I should like to thank Professor George 11 . Chase and I'rederick R. (irace for their 
patience in reading the book in galley proofs and for the helpful suggestions made by them both when 
the text was presented as a Doctor’s dissertation at Harvard in May 1940. Finally, 1 should like to 
express mv gratitude to Mr. John Johnson and the Oxford University Press who under difficult war- 
time conditions have maintained the high quality of printing for which they are jiKStly known. 

WIl.MAM STEVEXSOxN S.MITH 

MUSEUM OF FINE ART.'; 

BOSTON 

October 1940 
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INTRODUCTION 

E gyptian art reached its first great culminating point in Dyn. IV under the powerful kings who 
built the pyramids of Dahshur and Giza. Never before in the world had a great nation been so com- 
pletely welded together under the power of one man. Long years of peaceful prosperity and the efficient 
administration of the country had led to a maximum in agricultural productivity, the basis of Egypt’s 
wealth, and to the development of various industries. In the reign of Sneferuw the greatest wealth and 
power that the world had ever known were in the hands of the king of Egypt and could be employed for 
the decoration of his capital and the preparation of his tomb and those of his favourite courtiers. Bv 
the time that Cheops had ascended the throne and began to plan the building of his burial-place he had 
at his disposal craftsmen who had been trained in the workshops of his father, men who had benefited 
from all the experience gained in the long development of the technical processes which had slowlv 
matured since the first tentative experiments of the Prehistoric period, and which had recently received 
an enormous stimulus in the reign of Zoser, traditionally ascribed to the genius of the king’s architect 
and vizier, Imhotep. In the following pages I shall attempt to trace this development in sculpture and 
painting to its culmination in the royal works of Dyn. IV and then to show the enrichment of forms in 
Dyn. V and VI and the gradual spread of technical accomplishment throughout the country. 

That the flourishing of the arts in Dyn. IV left its mark upon the capital of Memphis and upon 
temples and palaces elsewhere in Egypt there can be no doubt. All this has vanished leaving us onlv 
the funerary monuments by which to judge the merits of Old Kingdom architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. This is not so surprising when we remember that the Egyptian built more substantially for his 
gods and for his last resting place than he did for his own living-quarters which were constructed 
of lighter materials, wood, mud-brick, and plaster. That these dwellings were designed by the great 
architects and decorated and furnished with products of the best craftsmen we can be quite sure from 
examples of a later period and by references such as that in the inscription of Senezem-ib-Ycnty, who 
in the reign of Isesy constructed a lake for the king’s palace. We can picture such a lake from the descrip- 
tion of the boating party suggested to King Sneferuw by the magician Zaza-m-ankh in the story of 
Cheops and the Magicians. We can also see a reflection of the beautiful decoration of household furniture 
and personal equipment in the objects placed in the tomb. In the furniture of Queen Hetep-heres I 
we can see what the court craftsmen had actually prepared for the greatest lady of the land at the begin- 
ning of Dvn. IV. The simple beauty of the design of carrying-chair, arm-chair, bed, and canopy and the 
perfection of the workmanship, coupled with the fertility of idea and the taste shown in the patterns of 
various inlaid pieces, gives us a high respect for the decorative art of the period. Eurther than this we 
can but conjecture. What the sculptured and painted decoration of an Old Kingdom palace was like 
we can only surmise. Judging from fragments of later periods there were probably wall and ceiling 
paintings composed of geometric patterns, plant forms, birds, and animals. Whether wall paintings con- 
taining human figures were used in palace decoration cannot be determined, but scenes of offerings 
made to the gods and a glorification of the king showing his relations with the gods and his conquests 
over earthly enemies must have appeared in reliefs and paintings in the temples of the great cities. 

The earliest examples which have been preserv-ed of Egyptian art were mostly taken from temple 
equipment. The ivorv figurines deposited as votive offerings in the temples and the sculptured palettes 
and mace-heads used ceremonially, the carvings on stone vessels and certain of the inscribed objects 
placed in the roval tombs were not made for tomb equipment. The earliest sculpture owed its excellence 
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to the facility gained in the making of stone vessels, and the rise of the various crafts was largely in- 
dependent of funerary customs. Nevertheless, it remains a fact that the great body of Egyptian art 
which has survived has a purely funerary character, and that the beliefs of the people concerning a life 
after death were responsible for the principal characteristics of Egyptian art. Portrait sculpture, the great 
achievement of the Old Kingdom, was inspired by the necessity to provide a residing place for the soul 
of the dead man. Enduring stone architecture was required to supply a permanent and safe home for 
the body. Representational art in the form of painting and reliefs was developed to furnish in a lasting 
form a magical substitute, first for the food and equipment needed by the dead, then for the ceremonies 
by which this food was made available to the dead, and finally for typical actions from daily life, that 
these might be re-lived again in the Afterworld. Thus, while decorative art and the ordinary crafts were 
employed in the service of the living, the representational side of Egj^ptian art, its statuary, reliefs, and 
paintings, was employed in a purely practical way, reproducing life to assist magically the dead. Naturally, 
this lent a peculiar character to the development of art and imposed certain limitations. It is not sur- 
prising that once the general outlines of representation were laid down a conservative people should be 
unwilling to change methods which they had come to consider magically efficacious in the after-life. Thus 
the perpetuation of established forms is one of the great characteristics of Egyptian sculpture and paint- 
ing. Unfortunately, many forms became crystallized quite early, at a time when the technical limitations 


of the artist forced upon him certain makeshifts not inevitable from Egyptian beliefs or point of view, 
but nevertheless continued for traditional reasons although capable of correction. 

The character of the country itself must have had a strong inffuence upon the art of Egypt. Petrie 
has pointed out that the narrow level valley bordered on each side with flat-topped cliffs is reflected 
in the horizontal lines and simple masses of Eg>'ptian architecture. He would see in the contrast between 
the luxurious plant growth of the rich soil of the river banks and the sterility of the desert the origin 
ot the striking application of elaborate surface ornament to architectural members plain in themselves. 
Available building materials exerted a more practical and concrete influence upon architecture. The 
scarcity and poor quality of the wood at the disposal of the Egyptian were amply compensated by the 
supply ot Nile mud for brick-making and a variety of building-stones at hand for quarrying. The use of 
crude-bricks and limestone blocks suggests clearly the origin of the rectangular character of Egyptian 
building. The early use of light materials, matting, reed bundles, palm stalks, &c., combined with 
brick and wood, was in Dyn. Ill translated into small-stone masonry' under the guiding genius of Zoser’s 
great architect, Imhotep, and was then gradually transformed into the massive stone construction of Dyn 
IV . fhe brilliant sun and rainless character of the country had their influence upon the buildings 
naturally. Open colonnaded courts play a great part and small apertures were all that was needed to let 
in the light to interior rooms, leaving large areas of plain wall surface free for decoration. Bright-painted 
surfaces seem less incongruous in strong sunlight against the bright blue of an Egyptian sky, in a clear 

atmosphere where contrasts of light and shade are sharp and abrupt, than they would in a more northern 
climate. 


'[ he character of the country affected sculpture and painting no less than it did architecture The 
rectangular mass ot the quarried stone influenced the shape of the sculpture. Block-like forms were 
lavoured, which in monumental decoration suited the horizontal lines of the buildings. There was no 
place lor the grouping of figure sculpture as in the pediment of a Greek temple, and, as Petrie aoain has 
said, the movement of projecting figures such as the classical acroteria would have been most incongruous 
against the flat lines of valley or desert or dwarfed into insignificance against sheer rising cliffs Sharp 
con,r.,sts in light and shade did not inspire the use of half-lights and subtle gradations in painted 
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surfaces. The misty distances and mysterious effects of light in northern countries were not present 
to suggest imitation to the Egyptian painter. 

The practical nature of the Eg\-ptian influenced the utilitarian aspect of his art. He was a realist 
attempting to reproduce the characteristic aspect of the human figure to recreate life for the use of the 
soul after death. His aims were naturalism and enduring qualities. His statues are therefore embodi- 
ments of general qualities, static, made of permanent materials. There was no necessity for movement in 
his figures. He had no impulse to lead him to portray the complicated grouping of many forms. His 
sculpture is compact and solid. Frontality and the equal balance of the two sides of the body are 
entirely prevalent in sculpture in the round. The sculptor avoids projecting elements which might be 
broken away and jeopardize the preservation of the residing place that he was providing for the spirit. 
He was thus contented with a limited number of simple poses which represented the ideal qualities of his 
employer, portrayed his rank and office. He eliminated all unsuitable accessories which had been 
attempted in an earlier age of experimentation, and it must be admitted that the productions of the 
sculptors of Dyn. IV show an admirable realization of the requirements of their patrons. Attention was 
concentrated upon the head, w’hich seemed to the Egyptian to be the chief embodiment of a man’s 
character, and it is in the wonderful series of portrait heads that Old Kingdom art reaches its highest 
level. 

In all this the Egyptian was influenced by an attitude toward the world about him which was common 
to all peoples before the time of the development of Greek culture, as Professor Schafer has so admirably 
pointed out in a long series of works on Egyptian art. The artist sought to represent things as he knew 
them to be, not in aspects which may have appeared to him transitory. All of our present-day visual 
perceptions, our ideals of beauty, canons of proportions, and conventions of representation arc laid down 
upon the foundation of an art that resulted from Greek reason applied to visual perceptions and trans- 
lated into line, form, and colour. The Western art of all later periods has been a striving to imitate the 
visual effect of what the artist saw about him, moulded within the outlines of what the Greeks first 
observed as the reasonable and convincing aspect of things. Our measurement of the qualities of a 
work of art is largely dependent upon how well it fulfils such an imitation of things as we have been 
taught to look at them. We must discard this method of criticism if we arc to appreciate fully pre-Greek 
art of which the Egyptians were undoubtedly the foremost exponents. 

In examining the sculpture and painting of the Old Kingdom, therefore, we must not look for any 
such development as took place in Greek painting from the earliest designs on Geometric pottery to the 
almost complete visual effect of Hellenistic painting with its complete modelling affected by cast 
shadow. Once we have accepted the fact that a scene as represented by an Egyptian artist is to be looked 
at as a more or less diagrammatic rendering of the facts as he knew' them to be, we are in a position to 
interpret his meaning and to judge how well he has carried out bis purpose. Almost always in his draw- 
ing he seeks to portray a generalization of an action, not its transitory aspect on a particular day under 
certain conditions. The narrative element is conspicuously absent from Egyptian art save in a few rare 
exceptions, and in the Old Kingdom is found only in certain subordinate details of a large composition. 
Somewhat less rare is the portrait sculptor’s observation of striking individual peculiarities in the phy- 
sical appearance of his patron. The development that w'e have to look for in Egyptian art is that of the 
technical perfection of the craft of the sculptor and the painter within certain boundaries laid down by 
convention. This convention, in itself, was the way in which a primitive people interpreted the visual 
perceptions of the world about them, and in Egypt their purpose was the recreation of this world for the 
use of the soul after death. 
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In the reliefs and paintings there was naturally much more opportunity for variety than in the 
statues. It must be observed at the beginning of the study of Egyptian art that there was room within 
the conventions by which the ancient artist was bound for very keen observations of nature, for innova- 
tions due to the genius of certain individuals, and for exceptions to rule. These must be carefully 
observed, interpreted, and recorded, but it has to be remembered that they always remain within fixed 
limits. Whenever we notice an exception which seems particularly contrary to the principles of Egyptian 
convention, this is to be regarded with suspicion. One must constantly guard against any interpretation 
that is suggested by the logic of our own observation of facts. During the tremendously long time from 
the beginnings of Egyptian art to its last great renaissance in the Saite period, generation after genera- 
tion of artists contributed new elements from their fresh observations of nature. There was a gradual and 
steady increase in the body of subject-matter represented in the reliefs and paintings. In the Fifth 
Dynasty we find a large number of scenes that were unknown in Dyn. Ill, and a much more full 
representation given to older and more familiar subjects. In the Middle Kingdom the scope of representa- 
tion was even more increased, and in Dyn. XVIII, with Egypt’s expansion as the first great world power 
under Tuthmosis III, a multitude of new scenes crowd the walls of temples and tombs. In this last case 
a certain amount of foreign influence undoubtedly played a part. It is characteristic of Egyptian art that 
wherever we find innovations and brief flashes of observation that seem more accurate to the modern 
eye, these are to be found, almost without exception, in the minor figures of a scene, and not infrequently 
in the work of craftsmen who are less thoroughly trained than their neighbours who at the same time 
were producing the polished old conventional forms. One might cite the experiments of the provincial 
painters at Beni Hasan, the men who carved the tomb reliefs at Akhenaten’s brief capital at Tell el- 
.-Vmarna, or those who executed the idle drawings on ostraca of the i8th and 19th Dynasties at Thebes. 
A certain latitude was always allowed for the representation of children, peasants, captives, and above 
all, animals. 

We must not think of Egyptian art as endlessly repeating and imitating the same forms. The 
uniformity of the broad outlines established by convention lends an aspect of monotony and reduplica- 
tion at first glance. Upon closer examination it will be found, however, that no two scenes are exactly 
alike. Seldom is a whole representation copied bodily from another. The old forms were capable of 
considerable modification. For the layman or student the overwhelming mass of material preserved 
from a period covering several thousand years is in its very quantity an obstacle to the proper apprecia- 
tion of Egyptian art. The more delicate and less obvious masterpieces of the great craftsmen are often 
obscured by large works of little artistic merit, by the hack products of the funerary workshops, or by 
inscribed material the value of which is purely historical or philological. Often the mere astonishing 
bulk of a monument or the lavish use of gold upon a well-preserved but poorly designed object may 
distract the attention of the observer from a real wmrk of art. 

In order to estimate fully the achievement of Old Kingdom art it is only necessary to compare it with 
what was being accomplished in the rest of the world at this time. Excellent craftsmen there were 
in -Mesopotamia, capable of executing such beautiful products of technical skill as were found in the 
tombs at L'r, but not great artists. The shell inlays of Ur with their clumsy little figures, and the carvings 
which have multiplied increasingly from other excavations in the last few years can hardly stand com- 
parison even with the finest of the Egyptian slate palettes, while the statuettes such as those found at 
'Fell Asmar, with their wide, staring eyes and simple forms, although they are bizarre and striking, 
amusing to the modern eye, have not advanced as far in the treatment of the human figure as the 
Hierakonpolis ivories. Early -Mesopotamian sculpture in relief or in the round, always vigorous and 
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forceful, retained an innate harshness and never achieved the refinenaent of form and proportions, the 
masterly representation of natural forms, or the large-scale monumentality so prodigally displayed in 
the Egyptian Old Kingdom. The art of Crete had not reached its great period of development as early 
as the Old Kingdom. It would be hardly fair to compare the fresco fragment of the ‘blue boy’ at Knossos 
with the perfection of draughtsmanship displayed in the swamp scene from which came the ]\ ledum 
geese fragment, although in date it would be more proper to set this early Cretan painting beside 
Middle Kingdom work. In its best period Crete produced, with the exception of certain large plaster 
high reliefs, only very small sculpture which gives an impression of delicate fragility when placed 
beside the roval statues of the Old Kingdom. Cretan painting is like a brilliant fantastic sketch in 
comparison with the more sober and prosaic products of the Eg}’ptian painter, which nevertheless 
contain the veiy^ elements of greatness, solid technical accomplishment, largeness of scale, and care- 
fully recorded observation of nature which Cretan painting lacked. Nowhere in the ancient world 
until the time of the new spirit of Greek civilization is there any thing comparable to the technical 
accomplishment, the naturalism, and the productivity ot Egyptian art as exemplified in the first of its 
great periods of achievement, the Old Kingdom. 
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THE SCULPTURE OF THE PREDYNASTIC AND 
EARLY DYNASTIC PERIODS 

a. The Sculpture of the Predynastic Period 

E gyptian sculpture in the round first makes its appearance in the figurines of human beings 
and animals found in the graves of the early settlements in Upper Egypt. These figurines are 
crude in form and show a resemblance to similar 
primitive sculpture found in other parts of the world. 

The material is usuallv ivorv or bone, Nile mud, clay, 
or pottery. Two characteristic types of ivory figure 
appear early, that of the man standing with his arms 
hanging at his sides and wearing a girdle and sheath, 
and that of the naked standing female. The male 
figures are rare. The most characteristic was that 
found in the cemetery at El Mahasna (Fig. i). The 
slender form and rudimentary modelling are reflected 
in a number of similar figures (Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, 
pi. II). A squatting type of naked male figure with a 
beard is also found (Fig. i), and a rudimentary robed 
male figure with a beard appears among the ivory 
carvings, although certain tusks show a more carefully 
worked representation (Fig. i). The ivory female 
figures, all naked, stand with the feet together and 
hold their arms in a number of characteristic positions. 

Sometimes the arms hang at the sides with the hands 
open (Fig. 2); occasionally the left arm is laid across 
the body while the right arm hangs at the side (Fig. 2). 

Both hands may be clasped beneath the breasts or 
laid upon the breasts, or one hand may be placed 
over the lower part of the body while the other is laid 
beneath the breast (Fig. 2). Nothing is known about 
the conditions under which most of these ivory female 
figures were found, but because of their primitive form 
they have generally been assigned to an early date. 

This assumption is strengthened by recent discoveries 

made bv Brunton in the cemeteries of the Qau district. An ivory woman similar to those mentioned 
above was found by him at Badari showing a new attitude with the hands placed on the waist, while 
at the same place a red painted pottery' figure was of the type with the arms across the body beneath 
the breasts {The Badarian Civilization, pi. XXIV). 

Again, there are no grounds other than stylistic for dating two figures in the Berlin Museum which 




Phc;. 1 . PrcdyIla^tic mule figures: stanciinc man, 
El MalmsTia, pi. XI; kncclint; bearded fipure, I)c 
Mori^an, Origuws, L'lEnntiir SiulithHjuc, fic. yy.V, 
standing bearded fiuure in a long robe, Petrie, 
Prehistoric Egypt, pi. II; car\ed ivory tusk in ibrm 
of bearded figure, Petrie, /.r., pi. 1. 
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show a naked standing woman holding a child on her hip or breast (Fig. 4). A more developed ivor}' 
statuette of a standing woman, wearing a long tunic and carrying a child on her shoulder (Fig. 4 ; in the 
British Museum), is said to be of Dyn. II. The type of a woman carrying a child on her hip is known 



Fig. 2. Predynastic naked female 
figures ; three from Capart, Primitive 
Art in E^ypt, fig. 12S, that on 


from the Old Kingdom in a statuette found by Steindorff 
at Giza and now in Leipzig (PI. 27a, b), and in an ivory 
carving found by Petrie at Denderah {Dendereh,'p\.^Xll\h). 
For comparison there should be mentioned a very primitive- 
looking pottery figure of the time of Zer, in the Ashmolean 
Museum, which has a crude child’s form lying against its 
breast and a humped projection jutting out from the back 
of the shoulders. Roughly akin to these are the little glazed 
squatting monkeys, clutching their young to them, of Early 
Dynastic date {Abydos, II, pi. IV, and Hierakonpolis, I, 
pi. XVIII). 


right, I.C., fig. 129. 


While the early ivory figures show an attempt to 


delineate the features of the face, albeit somewhat crudely. 



Fk;, Stc.Ttopygous female figures: standing 
'Miman, C apart, l.c., fig. 12S; seated woman, 
/.r., fii;. 125; figure with painted designs, 
Petrie, \aqada and Balias, pi. FIX. 


and represent the feet and hands with varying degrees of 
skill, there is a more primitive type of female figure, usually 
made of mud, clay, or pottery, which treats the face and 
limbs in a much more summary fashion. The figures 
present two steatopygous forms which may be termed 
standing and seated women. The face, when indicated at 
all, is represented by pinching out the clay into a beak- 
like protuberance. There are usually no arms and the legs 
are nearly always rounded off below the knee. The breasts 
and hips are roughly indicated, the latter being given 
particular prominence (Fig. 3). Characteristic examples, 
but with the body more flattened out than in Fig. 3, were 
found at Badari and Mostagedda {The Badarian Civiliza- 
tion, pi. XXIV, and Mostagedda , pi. XXVI). In a woman’s 
grave at hlahasna, Ayerton and Loat found a different 
type of representation in which the roughly modelled 
arms were placed upright against the breasts, while the 
lower legs appear to have been indicated in such a way as 
to resemble the position of a contracted burial {ElMahasna, 
pi. XVI). A seated figure in the British Museum (Ross, Art 


. ^Sypt ttirough the Ages, p. 82) shows a rough approxima- 

lon of the feet and rudimentary^ arms raised up on a level with the head. In New York (Metropolitan 
Museum \u. 07.228.71), a seated woman with her hands placed on her breasts is covered with a cream- 
coloured wash on which are markings in green and black. Standing figures with the arms raised were 
oum bt Petrie at Naqadah (Fig. 3), and these bore a decoration painted in black on the grey clay closely 
resembling that of the red-line decorated pottery. The standing figures sometimes show the stumps of 
rudimentary arms placed over the pelvic region. A squatting woman is preserved with her right arm 
up to er head (Petrie, U., pi. Ill), and a rough pottery figure in a full wig was found at Badari 
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which holds its left hand to the face as though singing. However, this figure, in the Cairo Museum, 
comes from the protodvnastic stratum of the temple {Qau and Badari, I, pi. XXI, p. 17). The Archaeo- 
logical Suiwey of Nubia found several steatopygous female figures of Late Predynastic date. A pottery 
seated woman is recorded from Wadi Qamar, Cemetery 30 {Report, 1907-1908, p. 323, fig. 291), and 
several standing forms of clay appeared in a grave at Dakka {l.c., 1909-1910, pi. ii). Somewhat 
similar crude steatopygous figurines continued to be buried in the graves of the C Group in Nubia 
{l.c,, 1908-1909, pi. 39; 1909-1910, pi. 37d, accompanied by simple animal forms). 

Belonging to the same type of crude figurines is a slender male figure in Boston (IM.F.A. No. 



Fig. 4. Woman canviny; a child: Breasted, Geschichte Fig. 5. I’rcdynasiic servant 

Aci^XptcHS, njyl', pis. 41, 45, 43; two figures in Berlin, the figure, Petrie, mid 

third in the British Museum. Balhis, pi. FIX. 


04.1802, height o-iS m.), purchased in 1904. The face is pinched out of the clay into a sharp beak and 
the arms are raised above the head as though in a praying attitude. This same attitude of raised arms 
is found in a broken ivory male figurine from grave 224 at Shellal {Report, 1907 190S, pl. 66, p. 37) 
and in a headless woman, made of vegetable paste, according to Petrie {Diospolis Barra, pl. V). Several 
other male and female figurines of clay were found at Diospolis {l.c., pis. V, VI, X). One of them, from 
B 1 19, shows an unusual type of bearded (?) man with his legs bent at the knees. Note should also be 
taken of the crude little clay servant figure from B 83 {l.c., pl. VI), showing a woman holding a pot on 
her head. This is repeated again by the little ivory figures found by Petrie at Naqadah (Fig. 5). 

The earlv representations of animals, although extremely simple in form, are more successful in 
turing the life-like aspect of the creature imitated than are the human figures. One of the earliest 
of these must be the well-worked little hippopotamus vase of ivory illustrated by Brunton {Mostagedda, 
1 XXIII) A wide variety of species is represented, paralleled by the forms found in amulets, flints 
cut in the shape of animals, the reliefs on slate palettes, and the paintings on pottery and on the walls 
of the tomb at Hierakonpolis. The various types have been carefully studied by Capart {Prumtive Art 
^in Egypt, pp- ff-) and by Petrie {Prehistoric Egypt, pp. 10 ff.). Finally, the occurrence of a few 
rou s of figures should be mentioned as characteristic of this primitive sculpture. A few examples of 
^oVe^ry^ boats contain human figures in addition to a mat shelter or cabin (Capart, l.c., p. 200); a curious 
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piece in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, found at Diospolis, appears to show two men standing 
inside a fortified enclosure (ib., fig. i6o), and a clay model of a house was found at El Amrah 
(ib., p. 20i) 

b. The Sculpture of Dynasty O to Dynasty II 
While all the Predynastic examples were derived from the graves of small village communities, the 
sculpture of the Early Dynastic period and the time just preceding Dyn. I comes from three of the great 
temple sites, Hierakonpolis, Abydos, and Coptos, supplemented by a few objects from the royal graves 
at Abydos. It is difficult to date this material exactly, as it was all found in temple caches, some of which 



Fig. 6. I’rotodynastic male figures: standing man with arms hanging at sides, 

Hierakonpolis I, pi. \II; man with left arm across body, l.c., pi. VUI; man 
with both arms across body, l.c., pi. XXI; standing child, Abydos II, pi. XI; 
squatting child (.^), l.c., pi. II; squatting figure, l.c., pi. III. 

may have consisted of objects that had accumulated in the temple over a fairly long period of time and 
were then swept out and buried all at once. Other pieces may have been deposited sporadically over 
an equally long time. However, the slate palettes at Hierakonpolis show that some of the ivories found 
with them probably date back into the period preceding the reign of Menes, which has been termed for 
con\cnicncc D\n. O. The Coptos IMin statues also appear to be early. The Abydos deposit of ivories 
and small faience objects seems to have been laid down about the time of Peribsen, and all these objects 
may belong to Dyns. I and II. 

The small carvings show a tremendous advance over the work of the Predynastic period. The 
Hierakonpolis ivories are in very bad condition and therefore have not preserved their surface finish, 
but enough is left to show how greatly the modelling of the human figure has improved, particularly in 
the cutting of the faces. This can best be seen in a bearded head {Hierakonpolis, I, pi. VI, 4) and 
that of a man wearing a tall head-dress resembling the crown of Upper Egypt {l.c., pi. VII, 2). In both 
these heads the eyes had been inlaid originally, although they are now missing. The shape of the eye 
and eyebrow is more carefully observed than before, and there is an obvious advance from the clumsy 
sht-hke marks or round holes carv'ed in the ivory or marked in the clay of the Predvnastic figures, or 
the crude inlaying of a bead or an irregular piece of lapis lazuli. The nose and mouth are more delicately 
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drawn and the shape of the skull is well imitated. The ears are often large and clumsv, as can be well 
seen in the royal statuette of the striding king (PI. i) and in the little heads from Abydos {Abydos, II, 
pi. II, No. 9) and Hierakonpolis (Capart, l.c., fig. 132, No. 14). The figure of the striding king, well 
modelled under the heav}- embroidered robe, captures the movement in a manner that contrasts strongly 
with the usual stiff, slender form of the standing male figure. A delicate rendering of the naked female 
form is to be found in the attractive little figure from Abydos (Fig. 7) and in the beautiful ivorv statuette 
of a naked woman in the Louvre (PI. i). The plump forms of children are occasional! v met with, as are 
odd little dwarf-like figures (Fig. 6). 

Careful attention is now given to details of dress and to the distinction between various kinds of 
hairdressing. A long tunic is worn by the women, while the men show, in addition to the girdle and 
sheath which we have seen already, the short skirt known from later Old Kingdom statues. The long 
robe is worn by both male and female figures and 
in one case (Fig. 7) it is shown as a cloak over the 
close sheath-like dress. The treatment of the hair 
of women takes several distinct forms. Long plaits, 
separated from the mass of hair hanging nearly to the 
waist at the back, are drawn over the shoulders in 
front in a manner recalling the later lappet wig. Some- 
times these tresses are drawn over the shoulder on one 
side only. A short, full wig is also found (Fig. 7), and 
a curious, full bunching of the wig, parted in the 
middle, is reminiscent of a type of head-dress common 
in the Middle Kingdom (see Capart, l.c., fig. 132, 

Nos. 15, 16). The little lapis lazuli figure from 
Hierakonpolis {Art in Egypt through the Ages, p. 84, 
fig. 2) shows a grouping of small round curls over the head which is known from certain figures on 
the slate palettes and the primitive niche-stone of Ab-neb. An ivory boy {Abydos, II, pi. II, No. 7) 
wears a close approximation of the later curled short wig. 

The figurines of ivory and faience show a variety of positions which can be roughly grouped in the 
following types. The only statuette that is certainly royal is the cloaked king from .Abydos, but a seated 
figure in Cairo may represent a king, and a pair of seated figures in limestone will be discussed later. 
A few other small examples in stone fall outside this grouping. Such are the two rough little limestone 
male figures in Oxford. One of these is shown in Abydos, II, pi. IX, No. 186. Also in Oxford is a 
steatite seated man wearing only a waist-cloth. The arms are broken away, as are the legs which were 
stretched out in front of him. The ears project as in some of the ivory figures and both eyes and beard 
were originally inlaid (see Capart, l.c., fig. 206). In addition to these, the Ashmolean Museum possesses 
a fragment of a larger figure, preserved from the waist to a short way down the thighs (E3 109, Hu-Den- 
dereh, 1899). The modelling of legs and buttocks is e.xcellent. The left leg appears to be slightly forward 
as though in a striding position. The sheath hanging down in front from a narrow girdle is carefully 
indicated in low relief. An interesting little potterx' head in the Cairo Museum is useful for comparison 
with the less well-preserved heads of the ivories. The eyes are large and almond shaped, the ears 
prominent. A full wig with the separate strands marked by cross-lines leaves short bangs of the owner’s 
hair showing across the forehead, much in the fashion of Old Kingdom hairdressing {Abydos, II, pi. XI). 
Among the examples grouped below, a few pottery' figures have been included with the ivory and faience. 



Fio. 7. Protodyna.stic female figures: arms hanj,’inK 
at sides, Abydos. II, pi. II ; one arm across breast, l.c . ; 
cloaked figure, Hio (dionpolis I, pi. IX; arms across 
breast, Capart, Primitive Art in I'yypt, fig. 128. 
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and it is particularly to be noted that two small pieces from Abydos have been roughly worked in 

copper. 

Royal Type. 

I: Striding figure in embroidered Heb-Sed robe and crown of Upper Egypt. The left foot is forward. 

The hands are held across the body beneath the breast, the right arm above the left, and the 
hands probably held the crook and flail (PI. i). 

II: Seated cloaked figure in the Cairo Museum (Heb-Sed garment?). 

Priv.^te Type. 

I : Standing man, left foot forward or with feet together. 

a. Feet together, arms at sides, open or closed; wearing girdle and sheath; Hierakonpolis (Fig. 
6). The basalt figure in Oxford conforms to this type (PI. i). 

b. With left leg forward, left arm across body, right arm hanging; wears short skirt; Hierakon- 
polis (Fig. 6). Compare also the limestone figure in Oxford ; legs end at knee ; right arm broken 
away (.-Ihydos, 1 1 , pi. IX, No. 185). Of the same type but with the feet placed together is the 
copper standing man in Oxford (Abydos, II, pi. V). 

c. With both arms placed across front of body; Hierakonpolis glazed figure (Fig. 6); Abydos 
ivory (Abydos, II, pi. H, Boston Museum, No. 03.1806). 


11 ; Standing or scpiatting naked boy, and doubtful squatting forms. 

a. .Small standing child; plump form with protruding abdomen, left leg forward. The arms 
are not preserved in three examples, but three others hold the finger of the right hand to the 
lips. Several figures have the legs together; Abydos (Fig. 6; also Abydos, II, pi. II, Nos. i, 
4 (Metropolitan Museum), 7; pi. HI, No. 17; pi. V, No. 38). 

b. Small scpiatting figure of a naked child; plump form, right hand to mouth; Abydos (Fig. 6; 
and also Abydos, H, pi. HI, No. 18). 

Small squatting figure with legs tucked back under body and right arm along thigh. Perhaps 
this is not a child; Abydos (Fig. 6). Compare the similar figure (Tarkhan H, pi. I); also 
the broken ivory from the royal tomb at Naqadah (Quibell, Archaic Objects, No. 14057). 

d. .Sm.ill scpaitting male figure with hands on raised knees; two examples from Hierakonpolis 
now in Oxford. They arc probably not intended for children (Capart, l.c., p. 170, fig. 132). 

HI: 'I’he standing naked female figures continue types already found in the Predynastic period. 

a. .Arms hanging at sides; Abydos (Fig. 7); Louvre statuette (PI. i). 

b. Left hand across body under breast, right arm hanging; two from Hierakonpolis (Capart, 
l.c., fig. 133); Abydos (Fig. 7). 

c. Hands crossed beneath breast (cross at wrists); the lapis lazuli figure in Oxford (Art in Epypt 
through the Ages, p. 84, No. 3). 

lA : The standing clothed female figure. Feet together as in the naked figures. 

a. Hands apparently placed on waist; long sheath dress (Hierakonpolis, I, pi. IX). 

b. Left hand across body beneath breast; right arm hanging at side; sheath dress ; faience figure 
(.-Ibydos, H, pi. IV); pottery (l.c., pi. IX, No. 184, pi. XI, No. 256, in Oxford) 

c. Hands crossed on breast; sheath dress; Abydos B. 14, Boston, M.F.A. 01 7367- Fig 7 

d. e leaked figure : a number of examples from Hierakonpolis (see Fig. 7, and Capart,’ /.c., fig' 133) 

: Bound prisoners; ivory and faience; kneeling (HierakonpoUs, I, pi. XI; Abydos, H, pi V)- with 
curved bodies forming part of some object of furniture (Hierakonpolis, I pi XH) ’ 
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VI: Dwarf-like figures. 

a. Naked woman; bow-legged, right hand on stomach; lappet wig {Hierakonpolis, 1, pi. XI). 

b. Glazed figure, perhaps seated (/.r., pi. XVIII). 

c. Full-wigged squat figures, possibly seated; from Hierakonpolis (Capart, l.c., fig. 1^2). 

VII: Servant figures: continuance of type lound in Predvnastic period. 

a. Glazed faience male figure wearing a girdle; holds jar on head with both hands {.IhyJus, 11, 
pi. \ , No. 47). Similar figure in copper {l.c., pi. V, No. 35). 

In addition to the above there should be mentioned a small ebonv figure of a woman found bv 
Amelineau at Abydos (Xointlles I-ouiUcs d'Abydus, I, pi. XXXI, p. 231). d'he tvpe is uncertain and the 
photograph is too small to allow of any judgement as to the qualitv of the piece. 1 have been unable to 
discover the present location of this statuette. 

In the Early Dynastic period we arc no longer entirely limited to figurines but can begin to trace the 
development ol large monuments in stone. 'Ehe most primitive of these in appearance are certainK the 
three limestone statues ot Min found by Petrie at Goptos.' 'I'hese are about 1 3 feet high and show the god 
standing in characteristic attitude, but with the right arm hanging at the side, the hand pierced, perhaps 
to receive the flail. 1 he limestone has been worked as little as possible, the figure being reduced to the 
shape of a slender cylinder, w ith the legs together, their separation indicated only by a groove,- and the 
arms projecting only slightly from the surface. 'The head of one of the figures, although the face has 
been destroyed, has an indication of the line of the beard along the side of tlie jaw, and the ear is roiighiv 
marked. The incised triangle and horizontal line intended to represent the bonv structure of the knee 
should be noted, as well as the projecting lump on the hanging arm, which is evidentlv meant for the 
wrist bone. A much more able delineation of form than that shown bv the statues themseKes appears 
in the drawings of Min emblems, shells, and animals which have been scratched on the reetangular 
strip hanging down from the girdle of each figure. 'Phese bear a strong resemblance to the earxings on 
ivory combs and slate palettes of Dyn. () and suggest that the Min statues probablv belong to the same 
period. 

Very similar in workmanship and in the absolute minimum of carved detail emploved is the headless 
limestone figure di.scovered at Hierakonpolis (Quibell, Lc., H, pi. LVIl, Oxford). 'The long tunic sug- 
gests that in this case a woman may be represented. Better worked, and important because it is cut in 
hard stone, is the small basalt statuette in the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford (PI. i). 'Phis shows the 
same rigid standing male type, with arms hanging at the sides, as do the ivories and the large limestone 
statues. The head appears to be encased in a smooth, close-fitting covering, which seems to extend 
down over the chin and beard, but this may be a conventional rendering of hair and beard. If so, the 
beard reaches nearlv to the waist, much longer than the pointed chin beard worn bv other known figures. 
The modelling of brow and eyes shows a simplified rendering of the various planes. A deep depression 
runs across the forehead, isolating the ridge of the eyebrows. The rims of the eyes stand out prominently 
and the eve itself projects on the same plane as these rims. The eves are almond-shaped and over large. 
The ears, too, are large and project widely from the side of the head, much in the same fashion as they 
do in a number of the ivory figurines. The upper lip protrudes in such a way as to lend a pouting 
e.xpression to the mouth. From the back, the figure is slightly lop-sided, the right arm and shoulder 
being wider than the left. From the front, the left leg is seen to be slightly wider than the right. Arms 

' One in Cairo and two in the .\shmolean Museum, Oxford ; ^ This groove is deeper at the bark on one of the Oxford 

Petrie Koptos. pL. III-V ; Capart, Pnmitk c .‘irt in Egypt, statues where some modelling is giren to the buttocks and there 
fig i6b; .drt in E:;\pt ihinuAi the p. Sh, a three-quarter is a deep triangular depression at the base of the spine, 

view of one of the statues in Oxford. 
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and legs show little variation in contour except for a slight projection at the knee. On the hands, the 
finger-nails are carefully indicated. The smooth finish of the polished basalt surface gives evidence of 
the craftsman’s feeling for the material in which he is working. The contrast with the delicately worked 
ivory surfaces of the Abydos striding king shows that the sculptor is de\ eloping a more sure artistic 
sense, as well as a diversity of technique. 

For this period, the only other hard stone sculpture in the round which shows a human figure is the 
door-socket of quartzose rock found at Hierakonpolis (Philadelphia). This represents the prone and 
bound figure of a captive. The form has been simplified and conventionalized to suit its purpose as an 
architectural element, and only the face has been treated in detail. The eyes have received a somewhat 
impressionistic treatment, in contrast to the carefully drawn rims and brows of most early heads. The 
face is flat and the lips protruding {Hierakonpolis, I, pi. III). 

\n Ancient Egypt, 1932, p. 70, Dr. Murray has published tw'o seated limestone figures w'hich apparently 
come from the Hierakonpolis cache and are now in the University College collection (PI. I). They show' 
a seated man (about 10 inches high) wearing a robe resembling that worn in the Heb-Sed festival, and a 


smaller figure of a w'oman {circa 7 inches). On the man’s head is what seems to be a primitive form of 
the Ntns head-dress. He holds his left hand against his body and his right hand along his right thigh. 
The face is crudely carved, the eyes very large w'ith roughly drawn, prominent rims, and the nose is askew'. 
The w'oman seems to be seated in a similar position. Her hair is bound in two braids which hang dowm 
over her shoulders in front. Dr. Murray suggests that the male figure is a portrait of the Scorpion King. 
Whether this be the case or not, it seems very probable that we have here the very early figures of a 
king and queen which, like the ivories of the Hierakonpolis cache, date to Dyn. O or Early Dyn. I.’ 

There remain to be discussed three limestone statues found at Hierakonpolis. One of two kneeling 
figures of curious type was too far disintegrated to be recovered, and only the head of a third squatting 
figurew as preserved. The complete figure (Cairo)shows a man kneelingw ith the left leg bent back under 
his body and the right knee raised. He rests his right hand open on his knee, and the left hand open on 
the left thtgh. The badly preserved face is bearded, and the head-dress is a curious full wig, parted in the 
middle and reaching to the shoulders {Hierakonpolis, II, pi. I). The separate strands of hair are treated 
in an unusual manner, being caught up into small plaits to form a fringe at about the level of the ears. 
The only garment is a waist-cloth w hich hangs down betw een the legs. The figure is rather squat and the 

hmhs and body plump. in strong contrast to the spare forms of the figurines and large standing 
figures. The modelling, however, is still summary'. The head from tL. c as 

much better preserved, and somewhat different in tvne iH l T ^ ^ ® ‘ ° ’ 

although bearded like the other, and theTerd "o J '■ P'' The face is less full, 

shape and drawn differentlv from the ordinary Old Kinedo'"' h" httle short curls, elliptical in 

is too broken to judge of its tvpe The eves have ^ *e nose 

is seems possible that they ma have been tn a," “bl™’ ^ 

Finally, there is a seated limestone statue in Berhn whiT ,7 “u 

the sculpture discussed above, seems neverlheles.s fmol y ' ■’ Probably somewhat later than 

, -j,, P . ’ ^ ® form and summary workmanship, 

The Cairn Museum has recently purchased a fratmient of h 

a similar statuette (No. 71568). It is the upper part of a figure connexion with hvo of the Hierakonpolis 

hni"U%" ^ on its Kingd that of certain queens in the Middle 

w h a lano T 1 "h' ^^e middle bS?' ‘^e wig at the back, however, is worked 

llde of he hi r - ' u " (the left of a Pattern of little braids. The limestone is 

lappet), resem'bll's Xron hLds^ KaX" figure mTa)' 

heic-htened bv the ,,n, 11 1 Hathor, a resemblance details fH n • ' ^ ^ 'tnd in the careful working of 

heightened be the unusually large ear. This type of wig has stages ° the University College 
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to be the earliest of the archaic private seated figures. It has been dated by Professor Steindortf to tlie 
early part of Dyn. II [A.Z., vol. LVI, p. 96). The figure is seated on a low st<Hd with bent wood supports, 
and holds the left hand clenched on the chest, while the right hand (broken) was placed on the right 
knee (PI. 2). The attitude is already known from the seated roval figure mentioned above. The figure 
seems to wear a robe that passes slantingly across the back, leaving the right shoulder free. Scratched 
on the stone is an ornamental tie which hangs down in the middle of the back. On the head is a very 
primitive form of the later full wig. The face is full-cheeked, with protruding lips and a prominent chin, 
and the eyes had been inlaid but are now missing. The fingers and the toes are roughly indicated by 
the notches which separate them, and a projecting blob of stone marks the ankle bones. The figure was 
bought at Abusir and is thought by SteindorfF to have come from the small Early Dynastic cemetery 
there, but it seems to me equally probable that it may have come from the nearby northern cemetery 
at Saqqarah, the prominence of which as a source of objects of fine craftsmanship from the h'irst 
Dynasty onwards has been emphasized by the recent discoveries made bv Emerv. The Berlin statue 
is at any rate the only piece of stone sculpture in the round from Lower Egypt which can plausibly be 
assigned to a date earlier than Dvn. III. 

From the royal tombs at Abydos there is preserved some fragmentary evidence of large sculpture in 
wood. Two pieces in the Ashmolean Museum command attention because of their excellent workman- 
ship. One of these, from the tomb of Zer {R.T., II, pi. XII), is from the breast of a large statuette with 
six necklaces painted on the surface in red and black. 'I'he shape of the beads and their method of string- 
ing resemble one ot the bracelets found in this same tomb. The surface of the wood on which these 
necklaces are painted is now a creamy yellow, which sugge.sts that we have here part of a statue of Zer’s 
queen. Petrie apparently thought {lx., p. 28) that the fragment was from a malestatue, but the strings of 
beads are not of a type w orn by men. The other piece is part of a wooden wig from the tomb of W’edymuw 
{R.T., II, pi. XL, p. 39). This seems to have come from a life-size figure, perhaps made up of dill'erent 
materials. The fragment is from the side or back of the head and is flat, with only a slight rouiuiing of 
the surface. Carefully worked strands of hair end in little curls, very like the long fringe worn by the 
kneeling stone figure from I licrakonpolis. The latter suggests clearly how this method of dressing the 
hair must have looked when complete. The same convention for curls is employed across the forehead, 
between the horns, of a Ilathor head carved on an ivory vase in Cairo from the tomb of Zer {R.T., 11 
pi. VI). It would seem to be an even more conventionalized rendering of this type of curl which we 
find in the side-locks on statues of boys in the Old Kingdom or in the curious design on the I Ictep-heres 
inlay panel (Fig. 38). I shall have occasion farther on to point out the resemblance betw een this design 
and the locks of hair framing the face on the coffin of Senebtisi from Lisht and in certain women's 
statues of the Middle Kingdom. 

The occurrence of small figures of animals in ivory, faience, and stone is common throughout the 
temple deposits which contained most of the human figures mentioned above. The same deftness in 
rendering in simple form the characteristics of the animal, already noted in the Predynastic Period, 
continues with an increase in technical skill. Certain larger and more able productions deserve special 
mention here. At Coptos were found three lions (one in Oxford) and a bird (Oxford) carxed in lime- 
stone and primitive in form {Koptos, pi. V). The bird is a block-like mass treated in simple planes and 
lacking any details save for a raised space surrounded by a rim to indicate the eye. The lions are 
apparently clumsy versions of a seated type exemplified by the far more accomplished red potterx' 
lion found at Hierakonpolis (Hierakonpolis, I, pi. XLV), xvhich has a xvell-modelled head and body, 
carefully drawn claxvs, and smoothly finished surfaces. The type differs from the recumbent posture 
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found in the small ivory carvings of dogs and lions from Hierakonpolis and Abydos. The Coptos 
lions have bulging eyes, a wide muzzle with two rows of grinning teeth (repeated again in the lion 
heads decorating a low seat found by Firth in the pillared entrance to the Step Pyramid complex), 
a ruff round the neck, and the hinderparts treated in a very rudimentary fashion. Across the muzzle 
are three deeply incised lines. These lines, carv^ed in relief, are found on a lying figure of a lion of 
white speckled granite in the Berlin Museum (Breasted, Geschichte Aegyptens, 2nd edition, fig. 50). 
The latter repeats the type known from the ivories, and, like them with its tail curved over its back, 
is a more faithful representation of the animal. 

Similar in treatment to the Berlin lion, and also executed in hard stone, are two other figures — an 
ape in Berlin cut from alabaster (Steindorff, Kiinst der Aegypter, p. 171) and a hippopotamus in the 
Athens Museum, made of black and white granite (Capart, l.c., p. 178). Capart {l.c., p. 182) mentions 
two other hard-stone carvings, a lion of alabaster and another of black granite, in the Randolph Berens 
Collection, on loan to the South Kensington Museum, but I know of no reproduction of these sculp- 
tures. The Berlin ape bears the name of Narmer, w'hich suggests that the hard stone sculptures of 
similar style are all probably to be dated to Dyn. I. From their primitive form the Coptos pieces would 
seem to belong, like the Min statues, to Dyn. O. The carvings in hard stone seem to bear the same 
relationship to the sculptures in softer materials, as exemplified, for example, by the small ivory lions, 
the red pottery seated lion, or the lop-eared dog of long, rangy build {Art in Egypt through the Ages, 
p. 85), that the basalt male statuette bears to the ivory king’s figure from Abydos. The broad simple 
forms in hard stone contrast with the more delicately modelled surfaces of the less intractable material 
in the same way. 

Thus w'e find in the Early Dynastic period a great advance in technical ability over the work of the 
Predynastic period, a wider range of types, a more sure command over the softer materials, and a 
tendency to experiment with a more difficult medium. A number of the positions common in later 
times for the human figure have been established, and certain of the smaller statuettes, particularly 
those carved in soft materials, demand our respect as products of considerable artistic skill. Three 
pieces in particular stand out as the masterpieces of the early period, the striding king from Abydos 
and the naked female figure in the Louvre for their observation of bodily form and the delicacy of their 
workmanship in ivory, the basalt figure in Oxford because its more simple forms are suitable to the hard 
material in which it is carved. The larger sculpture and the hard-stone carvings of animals have not 
reached a satisfactory' solution of the technical difficulties, although the Hierakonpolis male head 
suggests the development that is to follow in Dyn. III. The royal seated figures from Hierakonpolis 
and the Berlin seated man establish the type form to be followed in subsequent years. The last-named 
piece is probably the latest in date of any of the sculptures discussed above. One cannot help feeling 
that the sculpture in the round of the Early Dynastic period lagged behind the accomplishments of the 
craftsmen who worked in relief. One detects a more confident hand, a greater mastery of form and 
pattern in the reliefs of the finest of the slate palettes and the great mace-heads, or in such a work as 
the disk found recently by Emery in the tomb of Hema-ka, on which a hunting scene is built up from 
various coloured stones, each delicately carv'ed. 

The somewhat arbitrary separation of the reliefs and painting (Chapter VII) from the sculpture in 
the round ,s perhaps a little unfair to the small objects of Early Dynastic times. Both together constitute 
an impressive whole. The full accomplishment of the period can only be appreciated, however by 
considering the entire body of material recovered, particularly that from the Royal Tombs at Abydos 
The discoveries made by Emery in the Archaic Cemetery at Saqqarah are year by year helping us 
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to Visualize better the equipment buried with the kings of Dvn. I and II. The shattered objects recovered 
by Petrie and Amelineau at Abydos are difficult to appreciate in publications, but a careful examination 
of the collections, particularly in the Cairo Museum and the Ashmolean IVIuseum at Oxford, begins 
to make one realize the amazingly high level of artistic sense, the beauty of design, and perfection of 
workmanship which had been achieved in the creation of utensils and articles of furniture. 

There are in Oxford, perhaps from statuettes of birds, two fragments with exquisitely carved feather- 
ing, one of ivory {R.T., II, pi. XXXVII) and one of wood {R.T., II, pi. XLIV). The same delicacv of 
detail is found in the tiny ears of grain, one carved in ivory {R.T., II, pi. VI) and one in charcoal (/.c., 
pi. V), from the tomb of Zer. Comparable with these is a small serpent’s head of ivory pi. VI) 
where the scales on the back of the head have been worked into a striking pattern. While we cannot be 
certain how these tiny objects were employed, other fragments display more definite clues as to their 
use. Apparently the long, narrow surfaces of the framework of a piece of furniture were often decorated 
with a raised pattern carved in the wood to imitate reed matting. These patterns usually resemble that 
used in the gold-cased furniture of Queen Hetep-heres in Early Dyn. IV, or copied in the glazed tile 
decoration of the chambers of the Zoser Pyramid. But a zigzag arrangement of rectangular forms 
occurs, such as is found in a panel of faience inlays from the Hetep-heres tomb, and there is also a pattern 
made up of alternating blocks of reed elements running crosswise to one another (see R.T., II, pis. XL 
to XLV and R.T., I, pi. XXXVII). Small ivory strips, probably used in the decoration of boxes, bear 
geometric designs drawn apparently from coloured mat and basketwork patterns. Two inlaid boxes 
found by Emery {The Tomb of Ilema-ka, pi. 23 and p. 41, fig. ii) suggest the appearance of the com- 
pleted object. A very fine fragment of a wooden panel found by Amelineau {NouvcUes Fouilles, I, pi. 
XXXI), and now in Oxford, may have formed the lid of a chest. The plain top was bordered by a carved 
matting pattern, in the middle of one side of which was a Ilorus frame (the name of the king left blank) 
encircled by the raised arms of the h sign and flanked by intertwined <'nh and u'R emblems. On the 
under (?) side, within the mat border, has been set a geometric inlay of small triangular pieces of 
green-blue faience. Here we have a striking early example of that use of inlays which was to find 
such favour with the craftsmen who created the magnificent panels for the mother of Cheops. 

The ivory bull’s legs for stools or beds show an admirable strength and vigour of modelling. Another 
furniture element is the fragment of bound papyrus plants in open-work wood carving (Amelineau, 
l.c., Ill, ph VI), which reminds one of the supports for the arms on the chair of Queen Hetep-heres. 
The characteristically shaped upper parts of several wooden poles found by both Petrie and Amelineau 
{R.T., II, pi. XLI, NouvcUes Fouilles, HI, pi. VI) are evidently part of such a canopy as that found 
by Firth at the Step Pyramid or by Dr. Reisner in the tomb of Hetep-heres. This was evidently a lighter, 
smaller structure than the great gold-covered canopy from Giza. 

But it is perhaps in the stone vessels that the Early Dynastic craftsman reached the apogee of his 
creative skill. Behind him was a long period of experiment in the boring of beads and the cutting of 
vases in stone. He was able to fashion the very hardest materials and shows consistently a fine sense 
of form and an appreciation of the beautiful effects that can be obtained from the variations of colouring 
in different stones. In addition to simple forms for ordinarv use, more elaborate, sometimes highly 
fantastic, shapes were created. The recent excavations at Saqqarah have produced a number of com- 
plete vessels which show' the imitation of leaf or other plant forms and basket shapes in trays or low- 
open vessels, which help to explain the fragmentary material from the royal tombs (cf., for example, 
Amelineau, l.c., I, pis. XXVH, XLHI ; R.T., pi. VI a). One of the most elaborate of these is a great 
dish found by Emer}' in the tomb of Sabu {Illustrated Lotidon News, Feb. 27, 1937, p. 349) which is 
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carved as though imitating a clay or metal form, in which three regularly spaced portions of the side 
have been folded in toward a cup-shaped container which rises in the centre, but leaving the encircling 
rim intact. This is pure tour de force, as must have been the elaborate vessels found by Amelineau 
(Z.C., I, figs. 47, 48, 49, pi. XXVIII), in which hollow sculptured figures formed a part of the structure. 
One of these, now in Oxford, a duck’s head joined to a fragmentary indeterminate form, shows the 
slate worked with great beauty. Another is a splendidly modelled human hand,^ while a fitting group 
of slate fragments now in Brussels has worked in relief upon the surface a large cockroach from which 
project human arms holding wis sceptres.- The veining at the corner of one fragment suggests that this 
may have been applied to such a leaf-shaped dish as those referred to above. 

Mention should be made of the relief designs on marble vase fragments found by Petrie where little 
raised dots are arranged along the edges of long curving elements of the pattern, a design that seems more 
appropriate to beaten metal- work than to stone carving (jR.T., II, pi. V; pi. VI a). A beautiful little 
cup in the form of a lotus flower made of bluish marble was found by Emery and dated to Dyn. II. The 
same form occurs in faience among the objects deposited in the Abydos temple (Abydos, II, frontis- 
piece), and in a very lovely composite form with the inner petals carved in alabaster and the sepals 
of dark slate {Lahiin, II, pi. XLIV; Qau and Badari, I, pi. XVIII). 

The jewellery of the period shows also a high degree of technical skill. The bracelets of a queen 
found in the tomb of Zer have an attractive combination of gold and semi-precious stone elements. 
The bracelet, made up of alternating gold and turquoise plaques in the form of a palace-fa9ade sur- 
mounted by a Horus hawk, was imitated in blue faience for the important personage buried in the 
panelled tomb Giza V (Giza and Rifeh, pi. III). Even a woman belonging to a family having no great 
position at court could possess jewellery of fine design and excellent workmanship, as is shown by the 
contents of grave 1532 at x\aga-ed-Der (Reisner, vol. I, pis. 5-9). The beautifully worked little gold 
capsule, in the form of a cockroach, decorated with an emblem of the Goddess Neith incised and inlaid 
with blue paste, the gold beads, some with geometric patterns and others in the form of snail shells, 
and particularly the two large amulets of gold, one in the form of an oryx and the other of a bull, each with 
sacred emblems hanging from its collar, are splendid things in themselves and suggest how much has 
been lost in the plundering for gold in the vastly richer royal tombs. 

‘ The hollow alabaster hand found by Petrie I, pi. - Keimer, Anmles, XXXI, p. ico d1 II- found hv 

XXXII) nnav be from some similar vessel. Amelineau at Abydos. ’ ’ ^ 
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T he exact position of King Kha-sekhem is still uncertain, but he has often been placed at the 
end of Dyn. II, between Peribsen and Khasekhemuwy. The style of the two seated statues of this 
king found at Hierakonpolis accords well with this position. They show evidence of a new advance 
in the sculptor’s art, and it seems best to discuss them in connexion with the monuments of Zoser, 
which they most nearly resemble. It should be remembered that Dr. Reisner has pointed out that a 
new corpus of archaeological material, evident most clearly in the stone vessels, begins to appear in 
the reign of Khasekhemuwy, forming part of what we recognize as the corpus of Dyn. Ill objects. 
This same step forward is also evident in the sculpture of the end of Dyn. II, if we can judge by these 
two sole remaining pieces. 

Of the two statues of Kha-sekhem found at Hierakonpolis, that in the Cairo Museum is carved in 
slate, while the Oxford statue is made of white limestone {Hierakonpolis, I, pis. XXXIX XLl). Both 
show the king wearing the white crown and long robe associated with the Hcb-Sed festival. 'The king 
is seated on a block-like throne which has wooden supports marked out on the sides. 'I’hc top of the 
seat slopes down slightlv from back to front, and it is provided with a low back-rest. Around the sides 
of the base of both thrones are incised curious figures of fallen enemies. 'Phe king is shown in the same 
position in both statues, with the right fist closed, thumb up, on his right knee, and the left arm across 
the bodv with the left fist resting on the right arm just above the elbow (PI. 2). In the working of the 
feet and hands, and particularly in the modelling of the face, thc.se statues show a great advance over 
anything we have hitherto examined. Also there seems to be little difference in the handling of the two 
materials. The sculptor appears to be equally at home, whether he is dealing with the slate or w ith the 
softer limestone. The only pronounced difference is that the eyebrow is treated somewhat iinpres- 
sionisticallv in the slate statue, with only a delicate rim around the eye and the rather sharp edge of the 
eye-socket suggesting the browx In the limestone statue the eyebrow is not drawn out in conventional 
fashion as it is in some later royal statues, but its continuance (as a stripe of eye-paint) is outlined on 
either side of the brow and a second stripe of paint is continued in relief at the corner of the eye. The 
rim of the eye also projects slightly more than usual on each side of the nose. 'I'hc area of the eyelids 
has received a plastic treatment unknown in earlier works. The mouth is delicately modelled in both 
statues, but the ears still project in a rather clumsy fashion. The treatment of the ears was to be a 
problem never too satisfactorily solved by the Egyptian sculptor in any period. 

It cannot be said that the seated limestone statue of Zoser, found in place in the serdab on the 
northern face of the Step Pyramid, really shows any decided advance over the workmanship of the 
reign of Kha-sekhem. The differences are simply those of facial structure, costume, and attitude. 
A certain vouthful suppleness of modelling, a kind of wiry strength, in the Kha-sekhem figures have 
given place to a heavy majesty in the Zoser statue. This is evident in the broad face with its high cheek- 
bones and big mouth, and in the massive head-dress, formed by a royal head-cloth worn over a full 
divine wig with lappets hanging down over the shoulders (PI. 2). The long beard reaching down 
across the chest is characteristic of the Zoser statues and is not found again in Old Kingdom royal statues. 
The eves had been inlaid and are now missing. In attitude the figure is somewhat different from that 
of Kha-sekhem, for the right hand in this case is held clenched against the breast, while the left hand 
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is placed open, palm down, on the left thigh. A long robe is drawn tight around the body in such a 
way as to leave the upper surface of the shoulders bare, somewhat in the same fashion as in the statue 
of Nofret from Medum. Traces of black remain on the hair and beard, and the skin had been painted 
yellow. The throne is similar to that of Kha-sekhem, but instead of the king’s name scratched roughly 
on the upper surface of the base, there is now a line of titles and name in carefully cut hieroglyphs in 
relief across the front of the base. Fragments of one or more similar statues were found in the excava- 
tion of the Step Pyramid complex (Firth-Quibell, The Step Pyramid, pi. 95, Nos. i and 2). 

Fragmentary evidence survives for several standing statues of Zoser. In the Heb-Sed court were 
found figures in various stages of completion showing the king apparently with the attributes of Ptah 

(Quibell, I.C., pi. 66). These statues are particularly remarkable in that a block 
of stone is left on the top of the head as though the figures were intended to 
support some architectural member. Even the most complete of them still 
remains in a stage of rough blocking-out. The king wore a robe reaching to 
about the knees, a head-dress somewhat similar to that in the seated statue, 
and a long beard. His feet are placed together and he seems to have held a flail 
in his right hand against the breast, and a staff against the lower part of the 
body with the left hand. Somewhat similar figures have been restored by 
Holscher as standing against the pillars of the statue court in the temple of 
Chephren, but no fragments were found except parts of the base, and such 
figures are otherwise unknown in the Old Kingdom. A like attitude has been 
postulated for another statue of Zoser (Fig. 8), restored from fragments prob- 
ably belonging to more than one statue and found in the entrance colonnade. 
This statue, or statues, has received a most exquisite finish and must have been 
one of the great masterpieces of early art. The king stood with his feet 
together on the nine bows which decorated in relief the upper part of the base, 
while in front of his feet were three rhyt birds. Over a short kilt he wore an 
elaborate girdle, with Hathor heads and bead pendants, and the bull’s tail pendant hung from the 
ac^, to the base of the statue. It has been suggested that he also wore the red crown. Against 

h,s bod) he held the crook with his left hand, while his right grasped a staff against the lower part of 
IS bod) (/.r., pis. ,S, 59; Gunn, A, males, XXVI, p. ,77). On the front of the base, separated by an 
ornament consisting of gird e-tie and dd signs, were the king’s Horus name, the names and titles of the 
Vizier Imhotep, and possibly the name of the sculptor. 

The carving of the girdle decoration, with its minute imitation of r, * -i , , , 
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together. It has been suggested by Quibell that the king, a god, and two wives of Zoser were here 
represented. Particular note should be taken of an almost completely destroyed colossal figure of Zoser 
which apparently stood in Chapel P on the west side of the Heb-Sed court {The Step Pyramid, p. 68, 
and fragment of toes on pi. 95). This statue must have been an important example of the verv rare 
usage of colossal figures in the Old Kingdom, otherwise known only from the Cairo head of Weserkaf, 
the statue of Queen Kha-merer-nebty I, and the Boston alabaster seated Mycerinus. 

All of the above sculpture, with the exception of a fragment of a porphyry beard of the king (/.c., 
pi. 95, No. 15), is carved in limestone, but there is another curious group of carvings in hard stone 
which were found in the Step Pvramid complex. These seem to represent the heads of foreign prisoners, 
and their use is uncertain. Perhaps some or all of them decorated the base of a throne or seat. Two 
heads are joined together; two others are broken single heads, perhaps from similar groups. All wear 
full wigs bound around the forehead by a kind of fillet. Two of the men wear long, pointed beards 
and the other two have short chin beards. The faces are carefully modelled and smoothly finished, the 
eyes are outlined with well-drawn rims, and the heads show both the type of modelled brow and the 
more conventional evebrow drawn in relief. The materials are black and white speckled granite 
(Quibell) for the paired heads, and a hard greenish stone (slater) for the other two. A curious scalloped 
line along the upper edge of the beard is repeated again in a group of three heads of red granite from 
Tanis, long in the Cairo Museum, which wear similar fillets and closely resemble the Saijqarah heads 
in style (Borchardt, Statuen, No. 396). An alabaster head in Cairo from Saqqarah is also of the same 
type, as is a group of four heads from Damanhur (No. 1165) of black granite. At least one of these 
pieces was formerly attributed to the Middle Kingdom, but it does not seem necessary to doubt the 
Third Dvnasty provenance of the Step Pyramid examples, and the other heads are so closely similar 
in technique, material, and appearance, that, in spite of the Delta origin of two of the group, it seems 
possible that thev could be assigned to the Third Dynasty. It does not appear plausible, however, to 
carry such identification so far as to take in the Middle Kingdom statue from Mit Paris in the I'ayoum 
(No. 39Q, as does Gunn, nor to include further, like Capart, the other Tanis sculpture, which seems 
to have close associations with certain Middle Kingdom pieces. 

Finally, there should be mentioned the low limestone seat decorated with lions’ heads, which was 
found apparently in its original position in the entrance colonnade of the Step Pyramid complex, and 
the two alabaster offering-tables w ith the heads and legs of lions, discovered by Mariette in the chambers 
cut in the rock inside the enclosure wall north of the pyramid. The heads on the former, although 
much better modelled, bear a certain similarity to the Coptos lions with their bared rows of grinning 
teeth, while the latter show some stylistic resemblances both to the pottery lion from Ilierakonpolis 
and to the lions which decorate the front of the armchair in certain of the Chephren statues. 

There is a well-known group of private seated statues to w hich Steindorff first drew attention. From 
their primitive style and somewhat clumsy workmanship they have been designated for some time as 
archaic, and some of them certainly belong to Dyn. III. The earliest example, the seated limestone 
statue in Berlin, has been assigned above to Dyn. II, and the kneeling granite statue of similar style in 
Cairo (Borchardt, l.c., No. i) probably also belongs to the end of that Dynasty (PI. 2). The latest of the 
group, the statues of Methen and Akhet-a‘a in Berlin, are certainly to be dated to the transition period 
at the beginning of Dyn. IV, and with them should also be included the standing female statue in 
Brussels and the three famous standing figures of Sepa and Neset in the Louvre. One of the most 
characteristic features of these private statues is that a large proportion of them are executed in hard 
stone. Several of them show considerable technical accomplishment, while others are extremely rude 
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in workmanship. It is ver}^ difficult in dealing with private work to distinguish the date by means of 
technical criteria, as there is a much wider range in the abilities of the sculptors available to private persons 
than there is in royal work, where it can be assumed that the best craftsmanship of the period is dis- 
played. 

The characteristic attitude of the seated statues is that of holding the left hand across the bodv 
beneath the breast, open in the case of women and clenched in the male figures, while the right hand 
rests on the right thigh, again open in the case of women and two of the men and clenched in the 
majority of the male statues. The Louvre statue of Nezem-ankh holds the hands clasped in the lap, 
while the British Museum figure of Bezmes holds an adze over the left shoulder. The statues range from 
about 45 centimetres to a metre in height, and all show the form of wooden seat with bent wood 
supports, with the addition of a low back-rest in the case of the Turin princess. The last is the onlv 
one for whom there is any evidence of relationship with the royal family. The provenance of all these 
pieces is unknown, but the Archaic Cemetery at Saqqarah is their most probable source. 

The clumsiest, and perhaps the earliest, of the figures is the little black granite male statuette in 
Naples (only 44-5 cm. high, see PI. 3). The carving is very crude, the proportions bad, and the wooden 
seat small. The broad face is framed by a full wig, the large right hand hangs down over the knee, 
and the feet are misshapen. Similarly simple in form, but with a better treatment of the face is the little 
kneeling red granite figure in Cairo (PI. 2), bearing the names of Kings Hetep-sekhemuwy, Ra-neb 
and .\eterymuw incised on the right shoulder. The legs, which are drawn back under the body are 
rather rudimentary and the hands, open on the knees, are stubby and summarily carv^ed. The eyes 
nose and mouth are well formed, however. The attention of the sculptor seems to have been con- 
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are slender and well formed and the bonv protuberance of the ankle is indicated. As in all these 
statues, the face is full-cheeked and rather heavy, but the eyes and narrow eyebrows are well, if con- 
ventionally, drawn. The inscription s>'t nszet nt ht f Rdi-d is placed on the base separated by the feet. 
A similar treatment of the full face is presented bv the seated granite statue of Xezem-ankh in the 
Louvre (Weill, La IP et La IIP Dytjasiics, pi. II). Here a new attention is given to the modelling of 
the breast and to the bones of knee and shin, and the well-drawn hands are in an unusual attitude, 
clasped in the lap. The full wig presents a less spreading outline than is common later. A curious 
necklace in the form of a cartouche is worn with the short skirt. The inscription is again on the lap, 
on each side of the hands. 

Finest of all these statues is the second figure of Nezem-ankh in Leiden (PI. 3), carved in black 
granite. The position is the usual one with the left hand clenched beneath the breast and the right 
hand clenched, back up, on the knee. The wig is again full, but the costume is more elaborate, con- 
sisting of a panther skin wrapped across the body in an unusual manner and held in place bv the half- 
oval shaped ornaments known from Old Kingdom reliefs. These ornaments are inscribed with the 
man’s titles and name. A curious feature is a series of little parallel ridges which project from beneath 
the ties of the shoulder ornaments. These ridges are wider than the spacing of the hair strands in the 
wig, but may be meant to represent wider curls that terminate the base of the wig at the sides. 'Pheir 
meaning is bv no means clear. The statue is a superb piece and shows the sculptor with almost com- 
plete control over his obdurate material. The full face is well modelled and a particularly lifelike 
quality is imparted by the careful working of eyes, nose, and mouth. Although heavy in form and 
possessing the same facial characteristics as its counterpart in the Louvre and the 'Furin princess, 
this statue, in common with the other two, does not give the imprc.ssion of clumsy stiffness that one 
feels in the three standing figures in the Louvre, but points towards the complete mastery of his craft 
which the sculptor was to attain in Dyn. IV. 

The three standing limestone statues in the Louvre have a heavy awkwardness of form and yet, at 
the same time, a lively aspect which is due to the careful modelling of the faces and to the traces of 
paint preserved around the eyes. They consist of two almost identical standing figures of the man 
Sepa, and a third representing his wife Neset (PI. 4). The man places the left foot forward and holds a 
walking stick in front of him against his body, while with his right hand he holds up a .^/zwt-wand 
verticallv against his arm. The pose is rigid, with the arms tightly pressed against the body. The 
advanced leg is not disengaged but is connected with the other by a stone support against which the 
lower part of the staff is cart'ed. The man wears one of the earliest examples of the short wig with its 
tiers of curls, and the short skirt with belt, tie, and pleated flap usual in Old Kingdom sculpture. The 
pose and accessories are of a sort only to be attempted in an experimental period of early art, and are 
obviouslv not completely successful. They appear to have been soon abandoned, as no other example 
has been preserved. The slender forms of staff and wand were unsuitable for stone carving and are 
retained later only in wooden statues. The device of carving them in relief against the figure was 
evidentlv modified into the usual attitude with arms hanging at the sides, the hands closed about 
two small round objects which may be a conventional reminiscence of these two forms. 

The woman stands in an equally rigid attitude with the legs pressed tightly together, her right hand 
hanging open at the side, while the left hand is placed open beneath her breast. She wears a hea\T 
lappet wig, a long tunic, and thick bracelets covering the lower part of the arms. The feet and hands 
of all three figures are carefully drawn but simplified to the fewest possible planes, as is the modelling 
of the limbs and torso. The collar-bones of the men are here indicated for the first time, as far as I 
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have been able to observe, although they are merely sharp ridges. The greatest effort has been con- 
centrated on the face, which, full-cheeked and wide, is similar to that found in the seated hard-stone 
figures, but the modelling of the surfaces is here more detailed. The eyes are carefully drawn, and the 
black-painted pupils and eyebrows are well preserved in the statue of Neset. Notable, too, is the furrow 
which runs down from the nostrils to the corners of the mouth. All three statues show traces of green 
eye-paint, which has been applied liberally around the borders of the eyes. The deep furrow and the 
application of green eye-paint are two peculiarities characteristic of the reliefs of Hesi-ra and of the 
transition period at the end of Dyn. Ill and the beginning of Dyn. IV, particularly to be noted in 
the portraits of Kha-bauw-sokar and his wife. There seems to me to be a strong resemblance between 
the facial characteristics of these statues and the heads in the last-named reliefs. The inscriptions, like 
those of the seated statues, show clumsy forms of hieroglyphs, with the added peculiarity that they are 
placed sideways on the base. 

A standing limestone statue of a woman in Brussels (PI. 4) bears a close resemblance to the Turin 
princess in the treatment of the wig and face, and in attitude to the statue of Neset. The face and body 
do not show the same excellence of workmanship as do the other statues, but there is a similarity of 
technique, particularly m the drawing of the eye and in the careful delineation of the strands of hair in 
the wig (with diagonal cross-lines like the Turin wig). Only the bust of the statue was intact. Capart 
believed that the feet and base were cut by a modern restorer. The lower part of the right arm has 

been restored in plaster (Capart, Monuments Egyptiens du Musee de Bruxelles, Annales de la Soci^e 
d Archeologie de Bruxelles, XIV). 
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of advanced technical accomplishment and vet mtainimr^ impression of belonging to a period 
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of their work. I should suggest that the statues of S fortunate enough to possess any examples 
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a'a, and ly-nefer. All this sculpture belongs, it seems Methen, Akhet- 
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statue of this man in Berlin at about the beginning orD broken 

of Methen, although the right hand is open palm down o^'^th probably resembled that 

igh. The upper part of the body, with 
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the left arm, is broken away. The feet are well cut, and the seat in this case has the bent wood supports. 
A long inscription in archaic hieroglyphs is inscribed on the lap, giving titles and name. Similar in 
type and preservation, but much more rude in workmanship, is a red granite statuette in Cairo (Xo. 2) 
which Borchardt dates to Dyn. IV. 

These are the last pieces which can be listed as having archaic characteristics. One suspects that 
at the end of Dyn. Ill royal sculpture no longer retained any traces of inability to master the material 
used, or any difficultv in the modelling of the body and the composition of the figures. It is very probable 
that the statues of Rahotep and Xofret from IVIedum give an excellent idea of what the finest work of 
the transition period must have been, although Dr. Reisner, in Tomb Development, has shown that 
these statues are to be dated, at the very earliest, late in the reign of Sneferuw, and more probably in 
the reign of Cheops. I have included them, therefore, in the next chapter, with a number of master- 
pieces which they most nearly resemble, all probably deriving from the royal workshops of Cheops. 
Unfortunatelv, although we have a considerable body of reliefs from private tombs of the Late Dyn. 
Ill to Early Dyn. IV period, there is no royal sculpture and very little private work to illustrate the 
final stages in the development of sculpture in the round. As in the case of the royal reliefs, the material 
for this most interesting period of transition is almost eompletely lacking. It is to be hoped that in 
future the excavation of the great cemetery to the east of the pyramid of Sneferuw, and work in the 
neighbourhood of the South Stone Pyramid at Dahshur and the Archaic Cemetery at Saqqarah may 
add to our knowledge. 



Ill 
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a. The Reign of Cheops. 

T he only completely preserved statue of Cheops is the tiny seated ivory figure which was found 
by Petrie in the temple at Abydos, and is now in the Cairo Museum. It shows that ruler in an 
attitude which was retained from Dyn. Ill sculpture and disappears after this reign. The king holds 
his right hand on his breast grasping the handle of the flail, and his left hand on his thigh, palm down. 
He wears a short skirt and the red crown. Although on a very small scale, the face is broad and force- 
ful, with a strong jaw, full cheeks, big mouth, and wide nostrils. The little figure has received much 

" deserved praise. It has a monumental quality out of all proportion to its small 

size (PI. 5). 

Of the fragments of royal sculpture found at Giza very few can be attributed 
certainly to Cheops, and these are so broken that they are of very little 
assistance in studying the characteristics of his sculptors’ work. Two bases 
are inscribed with his name : 

(i) Base and front of feet of a seated statuette inscribed with the cartouche 
0 Cheop^ alabaster; Reg, No. 24-12-59; found north of first queen’s 
pyramid, G I a; size 8-2 x 7*6 cm. Boston. 

ReT No'* T’r '' ; alabaster ; 
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xo. . of Cheops ^ 

the ivory statuette and is unknown in the followiig reign, fr‘>8™ents. The type resembles 

(3) Iwo fragments probably from the same seatpri aUk . 
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t>pe originated in the reign of Cheops and that the earliest p- ” ^ *^g’s head. It is possible that this 
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heretore while these fragments were found in the ' as well as W'est of that pyramid, 

-possible .ha. .hey may be from a sla.ue of Cherhr' " “eops femple, h 
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is not 
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The Berlin Museum possesses a fragment of the fore-part of a basalt ram of fine workmanship, inscribed 
with the Horus name and cartouche of Cheops (Schafer, O.L.Z., XXIX (1926), No. 10, pp. 723 ff.). 

We are more fortunate in the preservation of the private sculpture, which includes three of the 
greatest productions of the Old Kingdom sculptor, as well as a series of portrait heads hardly less fine 
in quality. While these are in limestone, the fragments from the chapel of Ka-wab show that some (jf 
the chapels of the princes were also furnished with an extraordinary number of hard-stone statues and 
statuettes. All of these statues and portrait heads are the products of the royal craftsmen, wlio were 
trained in the great workshops that must have grown up in the neighbourhood of the pyramids of 
Sneferuw and Cheops. The same superlative craft that is evident in the great building works of tliese 
two kings at Dahshur, Medum, and Giza, in the reliefs in the chapels of the princes and courtiers, in 
such paintings as those in the chapels of Neferma'at and Atet at Aledum, and in the furniture ot Queen 
Hetep-heres I, is exemplified in the sculpture in the round. This superb work reaches its apex in the 
hard-stone statues of Radedef, Chephren, and Mycerinus, and in the remarkable limestone bust of 
Ankh-haf. 

Probably of the early reign of Cheops, although perhaps deriving from a different school of sculpture 
than that at Giza and possibly reflecting the style of destroyed works of the reign of Sneferuw, the 
seated limestone statues of Rahotep and Nofret are justly famous (PI. 6). They were found by Mariette’s 
w'orkmen intact, sealed up in the offering-niche of the inner chapel of Rahotep in a crude brick mastaba 
of the cemetery adjoining the Medum Pyramid. The remarkable preservation of the painted surfaces 
of these two statues and the able portraiture of the heads, with the amazing naturalness lent by the inlaid 
eyes, gives them a lifelike quality equalled, perhaps, only by the Louvre scribe, the Sheikh el-Beled, 
and the Ankh-haf bust. The man is seated in the early attitude with his right hand closed on his breast, 
the left hand clenched, thumb up, on his thigh. He is showm with short hair and a white-painted short 
skirt. Around his neck is a white cord with an amulet and a single tubular bead, d'he head, the muscles 
of the chest and arms, and the bony structure of the knees arc well modelled, but the feet are over large, 
the ankles thick and clumsy. The face is of the wide, full type, but the bony structure beneath is 
indicated, and certain details, such as the creases between the brows, the lines around the mouth, the 
full lips, and straight nose with the nostrils wide at the base, give evidence of faithful portraiture. A 
slight moustache is partly carved and partly indicated in grey paint. A living cjuality is imparted by the 
eves, w'hich were formed by an opaque white quartz eyeball, the cornea being of rock crystal and the 
iris of some material partly brown and partly grey.' Attention has been called to a resemblance between 
the head of Rahotep and the reserve head of the negroid princess from G 4440.“ 'Phis appears evident 
in the photographs published for comparison, but I can see little real resemblance after an examination 
of the heads themselves (Pis. 6, 8). A kind of architectural frame has been lent to both the statue ot 
Rahotep and that of his wife by the high back of the seat. The shining white surface with its two 
groups of incised black hieroglyphs provides an effective background for the yellow-brown skin of the 
man, and the brilliant colours of Nofret’s necklace and head-band against the yellow flesh and black hair. 

The position and dress of Nofret are unique in Old Kingdom female statues. She wears over her 
tunic what appears to be a feminine counterpart of the long robe worn by the king. It rests low on her 
shoulders and is drawn tightly about the body by the arms, which are folded beneath the breast. The 
left arm and hand are completely concealed by the garment, but the right hand, above the other, pro- 
trudes from the edge of the cloak and is placed open on the body beneath the left breast. The forms of 
the breasts and arms are well indicated under the brilliant white surface of the garment. The line of the 

■ Lucas, ‘Artificial Eyes in Ancient Egypt’, Ancient Egypt, Dec. 1934, p. 84. ‘ Ancient Egypt. 1916. p. 4S. 
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cloak across the shoulders suggests to me that there may be some connexion between this garment and 
the peculiar pointed shoulder-pieces of the dresses worn by the mother of Khufuw-khaf and by Hetep- 
heres II d The Heb- Sed robe worn by the king stands up stiffly at the back of the neck in the Kha-sekhem 
statue in Cairo, and stiffened linen or heavier material worn about the shoulders in the way that Nofret 
holds her cloak might stand up in similar fashion at the sides. A detail so easy to break would ordinarily 
be omitted in a statue, although quite safe to represent in relief. Nofret wears a full short wig over her 
own hair, which is parted in the middle and brushed back on the forehead. The wig is held in place 
by a wide white band decorated with a flower-pattern in red, green, and black. A broad necklace of 
red, green, and dark blue is worn about the neck. The face is full and would be rather banal in expres- 
sion if it were not for the liveliness of the inlaid eyes and a certain incisiveness of character about the 
nose, again with the two lines extending to the corners of the mouth. There is no little resemblance to 
the plump, placid features of Queen Kha-merer-nehty II as she appears in the Boston slate pair, but the 
latter displays a superb modelling of the surfaces not achieved here (Pis. 6, 13). Compare in profile, for 
example, the slight fullness of the throat of Kha-merer-nebty, a ripple in the line from chin to neck, 
with the fattish rounded surface of that of Nofret. Nofret’s face varies in appearance according to 
the angle from which it is viewed. It is at its worst in the three-quarters view from the left given by 
Steindorff (Kunst der Agypter, p. 178) and presents its most refined aspect in the coloured frontispiece to 
Maspero’s Art in Egypt. 

A superb piece of portraiture, unfortunately not perfectly preserved but remarkable for its unusual 
recording of peculiarities of facial and bodily structure, is the white limestone statue of Hemyuwnuw 
found by Professor Junker in the serdab of that prince’s great mastaba in the Western Cemetery at 
Giza (G 4000). Hemyuwnuw is shown as a portly man of middle age, seated upon a simple block seat, 
this time with no support at the back (PI. 6). He wears his own short hair, and a plain short skirt with 
girdle tie. On the base, around his feet, are inscribed name and titles in incised hieroglyphs filled with 
coloured paste, but no other colour is preserved on the figure. The position is interesting, for we have 
here for the first time the attitude of the hands familiar from the Chephren statues. This attitude (right 
hand closed, thumb up on thigh, and left hand open, palm down on thigh) is again found in fragments of 
statues of Radedef from Abu-Roash, and was, perhaps, invented in the reign of Cheops by the predecessor 
of Dr. Reisner’s sculptors A and B. 

The modelling of the head and torso are of unprecedented realism. The pronounced breasts and 
the rolls of fat beneath, as well as the wide slit in the abdomen indicating the navel, admirably suggest 
the corpulent form of the prince. The arms and legs are heavy, and in this case the bulging ankles and 
big feet were, perhaps, characteristic of the man. The collar-bones are carefully indicated, as is the 
depression along the spine, but the shin-bones present the same sharp line found in the Rahotep statue 
and the knees have been given little detail. The hands and feet are well modelled, the nails being care- 
fully drawn. Pains have been taken to give the face a lifelike aspect. The full throat and sharp jutting 
chin, as well as the beak-like nose, seem to indicate sharply personal characteristics. The eyes were 
inlaid and in wrenching them from their sockets, anciently, the nose was damaged and the character 
of the upper part of the face marred. It is particularly interesting to find that the sculptor who executed 
the reliefs in Hemyuwnuw’s chapel has carefully noted the same facial structure. This is preserved in 
two fragmentar\- relief portraits now in the Boston Museum (PI. 48). Thrown out of the chapel, 
these pieces were discovered by the Harv^ard-Boston Expedition near the south-east corner of the 
mastaba. Attention has recently been called to one of these fragments by Professor Steindorff {A.Z., 

See PI. 44; also the small fragment illustrated in Fig. 14 c. 
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vol. LXX, p. 120), but the less well preserved piece confirmed the resemblance. Such exact corre- 
spondence between portraits in relief and in the round is known to me elsewhere onlv in the case of 
Nofer (G 2110, PL 48). The aquiline nose seems to have been a family characteristic which appears 
again in the reserve heads of Sneferuw-seneb (G 4240, PI. 7), the husband of the negroid princess 
(G 4440, PI. 8), and the Princess labtyt (G 4650), all of whom may have been closely related to Hem- 
yuwnuw. Nofer (G 2110), who was not a prince and probably not related at all to the familv group in 
Cemetery G 4000, also had a sharply aquiline nose. A certain similarity in the form of the nose exists 
to a lesser degree in the case of the two male heads from G 4340 and 4640 (PI. 7). A feature to be 
noted in the Hemyuwnuw statue is the pronounced modelling of the hair-line where it joins the face 
and neck, which gives it a heavily rounded profile and a more plastic quality than is to be found in the 
reserve heads, where the edge of the hair is indicated by a very slight raised surface or by an incised 
line. This plastic treatment of the hair has alreadv been found in the head of Rahotep and is charac- 
teristic of the head of Ankh-haf, and later of the Louvre scribe, the Sheikh el-Beled, and the wigless 
standing statue of Ranofer. 

Portrait heads of extremely fine quality accompany the burials of the reign of Cheops in the Western 
Cemetery at Giza. These are the so-called reserve heads. Although some of them are to be dated to 
the reign of Chephren and a small number even to Dyn. V, most of the finest examples seem to have 
been, like the slab-stelae, gifts indicating the special esteem of Cheops. Nearly all appear to be the 
products of the royal workshops and they form a remarkable series of portraits of the great people of 
the court of Dyn. IV. It seems best to discuss them all together because of their peculiar type and 
resemblance in style to one another, although it must be remembered that a few of them are later in 
date than the period under discussion. 

These heads are cut off at the base of the neck, having a smooth flat surface beneath so that they 
stand upright. They are extremely simple in the treatment of the hair, all being alike in having a very 
low surface or an incised line surrounding the forehead, ears, and the back of the neck. Only the head 
of the Princess labtyt has a slightly more elaborate treatment, with an incised line showing the parting 
of the hair in front projecting from beneath the ordinary hair-line, which may in this case indicate a 
head-cloth. The ears are invariably broken away, and in some cases may have been carved from a 
separate piece of stone and attached. A number of the heads, but not all, show a vertical scoring from 
the top of the head down the back of the skull. By whom this was done and at what time is at present 
obscure. 

The reserve head is always found in the burial-chamber and is associated with the actual burial. 
It seems possible that the creation of these portrait heads is bound up with the imitation of the features 
in the wrappings of the dead man, sometimes moulded in linen over the skull and painted, sometimes 
formed by covering the linen wrappings with a coating of plaster in which the features were modelled. 
This plaster coating in certain examples extended over the wLole bodv. In the Heracleopolitan period 
a cartonnage mask, covering the upper part of the body, took the place of these plaster coatings, and 
developed finally in the Middle Kingdom into the anthropoid inner coffin. The simulation of the outer 
bodily form by padding with linen and moulding the wrappings is found early in Egyptian burials. 
One of the earliest examples preserved is that of the foot of the mummy of Zoser found in the granite 
burial-chamber of the Step Pyramid,’ but a very realistically padded and wrapped contracted body has 
recently been found by Emerv' in the Archaic Cemetery at Saqqarah. The burial in the great mastaba 
17 at Medum, of the time of Sneferuw, shows that the head was padded out with linen to imitate its 

‘ Lauer and Derr}-, Annales, XXXV, p. 25. 
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original shape, and the eye-sockets were carefully stuffed with linen pads, while the male organ was 
imitated in moulded linen. A wooden girdle-tie and the end of the girdle show that the costume of the 
dead man was also simulated (see wooden girdle-tie from the much later Giza tomb G 2420 S).' 
Another Dyn. IV example, much better preserved, was that of Ranofer at Medum.^ Here the shrunken 
body had been packed with linen covered with resin and moulded to the form of head and body . This 
was then covered with fine linen, and the eyes and eyebrows were painted in green on the outer wrap- 
pings. At Abusir, in the reign of Ne-user-ra, the body of Weserkaf-ankh^ had the face modelled in 
linen and covered with a white wash of plaster. The eyes, eyebrows, and mouth are cut out and appear 
to have been of some other material. 

At Giza, with the exception of the burial in the small mastaba G 1 109, which is dated by Dr. Reisner 
to Dyn. IV, all the examples of such treatment of the body and head which have been preserved seem 
to belong to Dyn. V and VI, or to the end of the Old Kingdom. This is probably due largely to the 
paucity of well-preserved burials. All the burial-places in the great mastabas of Dyn. IV had been 
thoroughly looted by thieves, who destroyed the bodies leaving scarcely a trace. In G 2416 D the 
linen wrappings were almost entirely decayed, but fragments of the plaster roundels from a crown were 
preserved and the eyes had been painted on a coating of papyrus laid over the face. The eyes were 
outlined in black, with red markings in the corners (as is observed in all the best examples of Old 
Kingdom painting), while the eyebrows were painted a grey-blue. The burial of a woman in G 2220 B 
showed the careful modelling of the head and body in the wrappings, and here a tunic with shoulder 
straps was imitated with a large piece of linen (Reisner, Giza Necropolis, vol. I, pi. 42). The painting 
of the face had disappeared except for faint black outlines of one eye and eyebrow. The eyes and 
mouth were painted on the wrappings of the face in G 1021 B, while modelling of the face in linen 
with the eyes painted on was found in G 1025 a E. The burial in G 1106B had a piece of cloth 
sewed on the head with the right eye drawn in black. Professor Junker** mentions the painting of the 
face on the linen-enveloped body of Yeduw II. The best example of this painting of the face and wrap- 
ping of the body, however, is that of the woman found by Firth in shaft No. 255 of the mastaba of 
Ka-m-sennu\v at Saqqarah.’ Here the modelling of the wrappings and the position of the body on 
the left side resembled that mentioned above from G 2220 B, but the whole figure was painted: the 
tunic vhite, the skin \ello\\ with blue bracelets and anklets. The hair and eyes were black, the eye- 
brows green, and the lips red.6 One other example of a linen-wrapped head is in the Cairo Museum.’ 
In this case only the eyes and eyebrow's are painted in black. 

1 he mumm) of Zoser and those of Ranofer and Mastaba 17 at Medum would seem to suggest that 
it is only because of the destruction of the majority of burials of Dyn. HI and IV that we do not find 
more examples of this careful wrapping of the mummy to reproduce the natural form of the body. It 
is probable that this was the general custom^ and that it is only through accidents of preservation that 
the examples cited above derive mostly from the late Old Kingdom. The modelled plaster coatings 
of the he.ad .and body seem to have been merely an attempt to give a more permanent form to these 


' Petrie .ind Wainwright, Meydim and Memphis, p. 4, pi. X 
- Petrie, Medum. pp. 17-1S; G. Elliot Smith, ‘Egjptia 
Mummies’. 7 -E .l., E pi. XXXI. 

Borchardt. (Irahdenkmal Xe-uscr-re, p. 114. 

‘ J L.A.. I, ‘The Austrian Excavations’, 1914, p. 252. 

' Tct! Pyramid Cemeteries, p. 36, pi. 32 D. 

If the hps were really painted red, it is the only examp 
I knou m an Old Kingdom mummy, statue, or relief whei 
.'iKh IS the case. The custom seems to have been to leave tl 


lips the colour of the flesh, red or yellow as the case may be, 
in statues and reliefs. 

^ Jequier, Tombeaux de Particiiliers Contemborains de Peby 

II, pi. vni. ^ 

* A probability further strengthened by the well-preserved 
burial found by Emery mentioned above and by a similar 
body found by Quibell in less good condition. Archaic Mas- 
tabas, pi. XXIX. 
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linen substitutes for the outward form of the body. These have been found only in the less important 
burials of the great cemetery at Giza. Only one (G 1109) is earlier than Dyn. V and the majority of 
them belong to Late Dyn. V and Dyn. VI. It seems possible that in the burial-places of the great 
mastabas of Dyn. IV a more expensive substitute for the perishable linen-wrapped body was evolved, 
the beautifully sculptured white limestone ‘reserve heads’. The reserve heads, of course, did not sup- 
plant the modelling of the face in linen but accompanied the elaboratelv wrapped bodv. Like the 
majority of the plaster-modelled forms and the Heracleopolitan cartonnage masks, the limestone sculp- 
ture was concentrated upon the portrayal of what must have seemed to the Egyptian the most important 
part of the body, the head. The ‘reserve head’ placed in the burial-chamber, like the statues in the 
serdab and chapel above, appears to have been made to serve as a second residing-place for the soul in 
case the body itself suffered destruction. When the practice of placing reserve heads in the tomb fell 
into disuse, a practice which seems to have grown up to provide a more permanent substitute for the 


perishable modelling of the head in painted linen wrappings, its place seems to have been taken fre- 
quently by the covering of the actual face and body with modelled plaster. This would have been a 
less expensive mingling of the ttvo methods which formerly seem to have existed side by side, the 
modelling of the face in linen and the limestone carving, and constituted a transition between the 
painted linen head and the separate cartonnage mask of the First Intermediate Period. 


The occurrence of the reserve heads in the great mastabas of the Western Cemetery at Giza suggests 
that they represent the expression of the special favour of the king and that they may be gifts from the 
royal workshops. The great majority of these heads belong to a group of mastabas in C’emetery G 4000, 
closely related in time. Very few have been found outside this cemetery, and only a limited number 
at sites other than Giza. The list is as follows: 


Cemetery G 4000 (heads found by the Harvard-Boston Expedition): 

(i)-(2) G 4140: Prince . . . : Boston (M.h.A. 14.717); a characteristic Old Kingdom head with features 
rather more delicate than is usual, perhaps because of the excellence of the carving. The car 
was carved from the same block but broken. Eyebrows carved in relief; h., 0-265 m. PI. 7. 
(Also, Reisner, Giza Necropolis I, pi. 52 a.) 

Princess IMerytyetes : Cairo 6003 46217; possible resemblance to head of princess on slab-stela; 

curious ‘bust-like’ modelling of base of neck, with wide curve of throat ; delicate drawing of eves 
and brows (brows in relief), subtle modelling of cheeks, smoothness of finish ; nose broken. PI. 6. 
(Also /.f., pi. 52 b.) 

(3) G 4240: Prince Sneferuw-seneb : Cairo 6004 = 46215; simple treatment of face in flat planes; 

prominent bony cheeks ; deep line etched around mouth from base of nostrils ; well-cut eves ; fiat 
bridge of nose and sharp angle between nose and forehead; noevebrows. PI. 7. (.Also /.c., pi. 53 a.) 
Part of neck fragment, probably from head of wife; perhaps part of head found later intruded in 
G 5020 Annex. 

(4) G 4340 : Lnknown man : Cairo 6006 = 46218 ; deeply set eyes, carefully worked ; head tipped back ; 

eyebrows drawn in relief, but not in conventional manner. PI. 7. (.Also /.c., pi. 53 b.) 

(5) _(6) G 4440: Unknown man: Boston (AI.F.A. 14.71S); seen from the side a stubborn jaw lends 

a stern expression to the face, in front an impression of weakness produced by the asymmetrical 
arrangement of the features and the lines around the mouth; deep-set eyes; no eyebrows; h., 
0-305 m. PI. 8. (Also lx., pi. 54 a.) 

Wife of above: Boston (M.F.A. 14.719): negroid face showing the most striking personal 
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characteristics of all these heads; eyes treated rather summarily; no eyebrows; h., 0-30 m. PI. 
8. (Also /.e.,pl. 54 b.) 

(7) G 4540 : Unknown woman : Boston (M.F.A. 21 .328) ; delicate type of face with sharply-pointed nose ; 

bald skull ; very deep-set eyes ; brows modelled, but not drawn conventionally ; h., 0-263 m. PI. 7. 
(Also I.C., pi. 55 a.) 

(8) G 4640: Unknown man: Cairo 6005 = 46216; resembles G 4340; sharp edge to bridge of nose; 

eyebrows in relief. PI. 7. (Also lx., pi. 55 b-) 

(9) G 4940: Unknown man: Boston (M.F.A. 21.329); head probably displaced from another shaft; 

the face is in simple planes but better worked (in spite of bad preservation) than the heads in 
University College, the Tewfik Boulas head, or the Giza 1905 head; skull projects at back; 
nose sliced off and perhaps originally filled out with plaster; eye set well back, h., 0-274 ^- 
Pl. 9. (Also Z.C., pi. 56 b.) 

(10) G 5020 Annex: Woman’s head: Cairo; displaced from original position ; possibly, from evidence 

of chip missing from neck, this may have fitted the fragment from the burial-chamber of Sneferuw- 
seneb ; no eyebrows ; simple drawing of eyes ; h., o-2i m. ; nose broken. PI. 7. (Also lx., pi. 56a.) 

(11) G 4430: Mud head found with a sealing of Chephren. 


Cemetery G 4000 (heads found by Professor Junker); 

(12) G 4160: Broken male head: Hildesheim 2158; front of face broken away in long slice; replaced 

but surface of face battered; right eye well modelled; eyebrows not drawn. Giza, I, pi. XIII. 

(13) G 4350: Unknown woman: Vienna; a splendid head; the skull is wider at the top as seen from front 

(cf. G 4560) ; the eyes are well modelled, not very deep set ; flat bridge of nose with sharp edge at 
curve of nostril ; ears broken away ; cavity under right eye perhaps filled originally with plaster ; 
eyebrows not drawn. Junker, Giza I, pi. XII ; Breasted, Geschichte Agyptens, 2nd edition, fig, 58. 

(14) G 4560; Unknown woman; Cairo 44974; resembles G 4540 but does not have the sharp nose and 

deep-sunk joining of nose and brow; skull wide at top; eyebrows not drawn. Giza, I., pi. XIV. 

(15) G 4650: Princess labtyt: Hildesheim 2384; strong aquiline face; left side of face badly damaged; 

parted hair appears beneath wig or head-cloth; flat bridge to nose ; resemblance to Hemyuwnuw, 
Sneferuw-seneb, as well as Nofer and G 4940; eyebrows not drawn. Giza, I, pi. XIII a-b. 

(16) G 4840 (Shaft 984): Mud head of woman: Cairo; probably portrait of Princess Weneshet; skull 

projects at back ; eyes and mouth resemble G 4540 ; ‘bust-like’ projection of back of neck at base ; 
brows moulded but not drawn. Giza, I, pi. XIV. 


(17) G 4660?: probably to be identified as Cairo Piece badly weathered head found in street 

24/5 

south of mastaba of Kay-m-ankh, between mastabas G 4560 and G 4660; the left eye is partly 
preserved; the nose and chin are badly battered, as is the neck in front; the whole is so pitted 
by weathering that little can be seen of its style or type. 

(18) G 4260: Fragment {Hmterhaupt und Halspartie). 

(19) G 4360: Fragment: left ear. 

(20) G 4460; 


Cemeter\- G 1200 (Hearst Expedition): 

(21) G 1203: Wife (. 5 ) of Kanofer: Berkeley, University of California; resemblance in full-throated, 
blunt-chinned face to Princess G 4140 and to Dahshur head; pronounced widening of skull 
at top; eyes not deeply set; eyebrows lightly indicated. PI. 9. (Also Reisner, lx., pi. 22.) 
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Cemetery G 2100 (Harvard-Boston Expedition): 

(22) G 2110; Nofer: Boston (M.F.A. o6-i886); the head is asymmetrical when viewed from the front 
(cf. G 4440) ; the nose aquiline and flattened across the tip in the manner of the relief portrait 
on the door-jamb from the chapel in Boston ; eyebrows lightly drawn ; h., 0-172 m. PI. 48. (Also 
lx., pi. 34.) 

Eastern Cemetery (Harvard-Boston E.xpedition) : 

G 7560: Unknown man (?): Boston; Reg. No. 36-12-6; fitted together from pieces, badlv 
battered. 

Wife (.') of above : Boston ; Reg. No. 36-12-5 ; head fitted together from fragments. 

(25) G 7650 (O' Boston; Reg. No. 27-4-1219; battered head thrown out in street between G 7650 and 

G 7660; no face remains. 

No Provenance : 

(26) Cairo head No. 47838 = Maspero Cat. No. 97 A ; Giza, 1905 ; broken nose, no ears ; badly modelled 

head with the simple planes of the University College head but uneven surfaces; eyebrows 
drawn. PI. 9. 

(27) Cairo head No. 37832: Found in a tomb near the group of mastabas east of the Great Pvramid by 

Tewfik Boulas in 1923; very crude modelling; cans broken, one fitted on again and the other 
lying beside head. PI. 9. 

Excavations of Egyptian University: 

(28) Head of unknown person found by Selim Bey Hassan: Illustrated Loudon Nezes, April iith, 1936; 

eyes not very carefully drawn; no eyebrow's; long neck like Nos. 30 and 31 below. 

Heads from sites other than Giza : 

(29) Head of an unknown person: Cairo No. 519; Dahshur IVIastaba 5; Dc Morgan, Dahshur, 1 , p. 9; 

head resembling that of Princess Mcrytyetes and wife (?) of Kanofer, and probably that of a 
woman; eyebrows drawn; po.ssibly the earliest of all the heads, if mastaba is to be dated to the 
reign of Sneferuw. PI. 6. 

(30) Princess Kat-hetep: Berlin No. 16455; Borchardt, Ne-user-re, p. 133; from the mastaba of the 

princesses at Abusir; head carved in simple planes; eyebrows not drawn (?); long neck. Dyn. V. 

(31) Head of unknown person: University College, London; Ancient Egypt, I, p. 12^; head carved in 

simple planes; deep line on each side of mouth; eyebrows apparently drawn. Probably Dyn. V. 
The plaster masks which have been discovered at Giza by the Harvard-Boston Expedition and 
Professor Junker are listed as follows. All of these are modelled plaster coatings applied over the linen 
wrappings of the head of the mummy. They are not ordinar}' death masks, in the sense that they are 
not casts taken from the actual face such as that found in the Tety Pyramid temple by Quibell,' but 
are a rounding out of the shrunken features of the dead man to simulate his appearance in life. Often 
they are ver\' rough and conventional, retaining only the general aspect of the person represented. 
Sometimes, however, as in the case of No. 2 below, the plaster is thin, the modelling delicate, and a 
remarkable impression of accurate portraiture is obtained. 

(1) G 7491 B (Chamber): Reg. No. 27-3-715; well-preserved mask but with little detail about eyes; 

nose blunted. PI. 9. Cairo 54942. 

(2) G 2415 T: Reg. No. 36-7-15; delicate modelling; plaster thin; still in place adhering close to skull 

but w'ith traces of linen wrappings between. PI. 9. Cairo. 

’ Excavations at Saqqarah, igoj-igo8, pi. LV. 
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(3) G 2092 A : Reg. No. 36-8-7 ; broken in two pieces ; rather coarse in quality ; thick coating of plaster ; 

prominent grooves on each side of mouth; rest of body covered with plaster coating. Boston. 

(4) G 6014 A: Reg. No. 25-1 1-115; broken in four pieces; nose missing; eyes well modelled. Boston. 

(5) Debris east of G 6012: Reg. No. 25-11-75; small fragment of forehead. Boston. 

(6) G 4813 A: Reg. No. 15-11-64; rough mask. Boston. 

(7) G 1109 A: lower part of a plaster mask found in burial-chamber. Dyn. IV. 

(8) G 5040 C: Reg. No. 15-10-5; mouth, chin, and piece of nose. 

(9) G 2033 C: Reg. No. 37-10-44; coarsely modelled face, lower part missing. Boston. 

(10) G 2347 A: Reg. No. 35-9-54; fragment of top of skull. 

(11) G 2037 b X: broken but almost complete mask; body completely covered with plaster. Boston. 
Junker: Vorhericht, 1914, pp. 31 ff., pis. V, VI; also Giza, I, pp. 57 ff. 

(12) Shaft 346 (PI. V) : mask, mouth broken away; whole body covered with plaster. 

(13) Shaft 466 (PI. VI); mask; arms and legs also covered with plaster. 

(14) Shaft 820: only the head covered with plaster. 

(15) Shaft 493 (PI. VI, above) : only the head covered with plaster ; ears in place ; eyes not well modelled. 


The limestone heads show two different methods of treating the eyebrows. In one case they are care- 
fully but conventionally drawn in relief, in the other the brow is more impressionistically rendered by 
the rounding of the upper edge of the eye-socket with no delineation of the eyebrow. A transition 
betw een these t\\ o forms is to be seen in the male head from G 434 *^ 7 where the lower edge of the 

ey cbrow is indicated by a clean-cut line, and in the female head from G 454 ® 7 ^)> where a sharply 

projecting fold of skin is carved along the upper edge of the depression of the eye. A similar treatment 
IS to be found in the mud head which probably belonged to the Princess Weneshet (G 4840). The dis- 
tinction between the two types of representation cannot be used as a criterion for dating, for, although 
the eyebro^v drawn in relief occurs in some of the earliest heads of the Harvard-Boston excavations, the 
other form is clearly to be seen in the beautiful head of a princess (Vienna) found by Professor Junker in 
the eai ly mastaba G 4350. It seems, at first, possible that these two types may represent the conventions 
employed by two different groups of sculptors. But, if this is true, the two methods of modelling the 
brows appear somewhat indiscriminately in the works assigned by Dr. Reisner to both the sculptors A and 
B m the reigns of Chephren and Mycerinus. Thus all the statues assigned to sculptor A, with the excep- 
tion of the Great .Sphinx, the Chephren slate statue and the Holscher pieces 7 and 2 and the M F A 
Chephren alabaster fragments, lack the eyebrow in relief. But on the slate triad No. 10, while Mycerinus 
and Hathor lack eyebrows in relief, the Nome figure has them indicated. The alabaster statue from 
. lemphis^^ the Leipzig diorite head of Chephren (PI. 12 e), and Holscher fragments 5, 6, 8. all assigned to 
sculptor B have carefully drawn eyebrows and an indication of the paint-stripe extending out from the 
corner of the eye, although the rest of this sculptor’s work lacks these details. It is very probable, as is 
cwdenced by the Mycerinus triads, that all these royal heads had the eyebrow and paint-stripe added 
. c wards in paint, whether they were indicated in relief or not. Of the reserve heads, those from G 4140 

nd die ^ i J ^ ^ ^ Cairo 37832 (PI. 9 d), 

f 1 present a variet) of facial types, showing a clear attempt to portray the personal charac 
tensnes of the owner. Attenhon has been called to the a,uUine types o"f SneLuwLIX h^ 
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the princess from G4440 (PI. 8), the intrusive head in G4940 (PI. 9 a), Nofer (G 2110) (PI. 48), and the 
Princess labtyt (G 4650). The negroid character of the face of the princess from G 4440 is immediatelv 
striking (PI. 8). It has also been noted in discussing the portrait of Prince Hemyuwnuw that there is a 
remarkable similarity between the head of Nofer (G 21 10) and the relief heads in his chapel, particularly 
that on the north jamb of the entrance now in Boston (PI. 48). The rather weak face of Sneferuw-seneb 
(PI. 7 c), with its drawn lines around the mouth, and the long face of the man from G 4440 (PI. 8), with a 
stubborn jaw in profile but less forceful in appearance when view'ed from the front, should be noted. 'Phe 
piquant little face of the woman from G 4540 and the heads of unusual type from G 4340 and G 4640 are 
equally remarkable (PI. 7). A very precise and careful drawing of the eyes, with delicately outlined rims 
and an indication of the fold of skin of the eyelids, is evident in the heads from G 1203, that from G 4640, 
the woman’s head from G 4540, that of the Princess Mery'tyetes(G4i4o),and Junker’s head from G 4360. 
The fold of the eyelid is less well shown but the delicate rimming of the eye continues in the head of the 
husband of Alerytyetes and in the male head from G 4340. A much broader treatment of the eye and 
the surfaces surrounding it is found in the heads of the negroid princess and her husband ((i 4440), in 
the heads of Sneferuw-seneb (G 4240) and Nofer, in the Junker head in Vienna (G 4350), the Princess 
labtyt, and in the mud head of Weneshet (.') (G 4840), although several of these still retain the delicately 
drawn eye-rim (Sneferuw-seneb, G 4440 male head, and labtyt). There is a wide range in the modelling 
of the surfaces from the delicate gradations of the face of Princess Merytyetes to the rather flat planes of 
the Sneferuw-seneb head. The simple, large masses of the latter are found reflected in the two heads 
from G 4440, in that of Nofer and the head of Princess labtyt. Equally simple in modelling but with 
smoother gradations from plane to plane are the head of the man from G 4140 (PI. 7 b), that from (j 5020 
Annex (PI. 7 a), G 4560, and the Vienna princess. One has a feeling that these belong to a .somewhat 
idealized type strongly in contrast to the vigorous realism of the group just referred to. 'Phey have the 
profile familiar from the best reliefs of Dyn. IV and bear a strong resemblance to the heads in the chapel 
of Khufuw-khaf, with their straight noses, lightly rounded or flattish foreheads, and delicately worked 
eyes and mouth. To this group I would also add the battered heads from G 7560. 

One other peculiarity of the reserve heads should be observed. This is the tendency to mark the 
outer curve of the nostril by a sharp incision or by an angular edge to the raised surface. This is parti- 
cularly prominent in the head from G 4340, the Nofer head, G 4640, and the Vienna head, less distinct 
in some of the others. The two vertical lines of the upper lip, just below the nostril, are sharply marked 
in nearly all the heads. One of the finest of all the heads is that of the Princess Mervtyetes (PI. 6 b). This 
resembles the Ankh-haf bust in the unusual rendering of the pouches beneath the eyes, a rare concession 
in Egv'ptian art to what might be termed transitory peculiarities (the detail does occur in a less pro- 
nounced fashion in the male head from G 4640). In spite of the broken nose a strong personality is ex- 
pressed in the Merytyetes head. The curve from throat to base of neck, almost as though the artist had 
intended to cut a bust, gives an added impressiveness when seen from the side. It should be noted that 
there is a resemblance between this head and that of the Dahshur lady (PI. 6 a). Both have the same plac- 
ing of the eyes and modelling of the brows, the same strong chin and mouth and firmly modelled cheeks. 
To turn to the other extreme, the later heads, even that of the Princess Kat-hetep from Abusir, show 
a falling olT in careful workmanship. These (G 7560, Cairo 47838, 37832, University College, and that 
found by Selim Hassan) are probably to be dated late in Dyn. IV or to Dyn. V and are conventionally 
modelled in simple planes. With the exception of the G 7560 heads and that found by Selim Hassan they 
present little claim to artistic merit. Finally, it should be remembered that several of the heads show a 
coating of plaster over the limestone to correct defects in the cutting. The nose of the Nofer head 
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(G 21 lo) is a Striking example (PI. 48), as is the head from G 4940 (PI. 9 a). It is possible that in the case 
of some of the more roughly modelled heads the finer detail was later worked out in a plaster coating as 
seems to have been done with the Ankh-haf bust. 

Although the statues of Methen, Rahotep and Nofret, and Hemyuwnuw were concealed behind the 
walls of a serdab, this was not the common custom during Dyn. IV at Giza, where the great majority of 
statues were not provided with closed statue chambers {serdabs). The evidence from the chapel 
of the Crown Prince Ka-wab suggests that the majority of statues of this time were exposed in the 
chapel, and the practice continued sporadically after the use of the serdab had become customary. 
Provision was also made in the exterior chapel of Ka-wab for the placing of statues in two niches 
built in the west wall. Each of these niches contained two square emplacements for statues, and from 
their shape Dr. Reisner thought that they contained three fragmentary figures of Ka-wab as a squat- 
ting scribe which were found in the debris of the chapel. A similar arrangement of statue niches is 
found in the exterior chapel of Prince Min-khaf of the reign of Chephren, and these built niches may 
have suggested the use of squatting scribes in rock-cut niches in the south wall of the chapel of Queen 
Meresankh III, towards the end of the Dynasty. The last-named certainly set the precedent for a 
number of similar figures in rock-cut chapels of Dyn. V (G 7837 and the chapel of Khafra-ankh in 
the quarr)' behind the Chephren Valley Temple). 

Other statuettes of Ka-wab must have stood on the floor of the rooms of the outer chapel and, 
perhaps, in the portico. In the crude-brick exterior chapel of Khufuw-nekht (G 1205), a white-washed 
mud platform approached by a short ramp, in the south-east corner of the offering room, seems to 
have been the emplacement for a statue, although none was recovered. 

The majority of the fragments of Ka-wab statues were of translucent diorite, but a few were of red 
and black granite. Five of the pieces were inscribed with the name of the prince, and the fragments 
belonged to at least ten or twentv life-size and half life-size standing and seated figures in addition to 
the seated scribes. This is the most extensive use of hard stone which has so far appeared and is 
probably due to Ka-wab ’s importance as a Crown prince. Several of the figures wore the full wig, but 
only part of one of the faces has been preserved (24-12-978 m) and little more can be said concerning 
details. The three scribe statues are as follows: 


(1) Reg. No. 25-1-393: squatting scribe; missing above the waist. The right hand rests clenched 

around some round object in the lap, the left hand is open, palm down, in the lap. Between the 

hands are inscribed titles and name. The width of the base was onlv 28-5 cm. Redgranite. PI. 10. 
Boston; M.F.A. No. 27.1127. 

(2) Reg. No. 34-4-1 : lower part of a statue about twice the size of the preceding. Hands badly broken, 

body missing above waist. Inscribed across top of base and on belt with titles and name. The 
long roll held in the lap is inscribed with a di nswt htp formula and list of offerings. Base 52 x 20- c 
cm., black granite. PI. 10. Boston. ^ 

(3) Reg. \o. 24-, 2-,. 05 : a fragment of a statuette even smaller than No. This shows only a small 

portion of Ae waist, lap, and left arm of a seated scribe. Piece only about 7 cm. wide. Trans- 
lucent diorite with traces of red paint. 


The varying sizes of these statues make it difficult to visualize a symmetrical arrangement of them 
n he niches, and the smal est of the figures would not have occupied much space vertically in a rather 

r"r in ,T ih " •" 
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These are the first examples of this new form of the seated scribe. It is interesting that a crown 
prince should be represented as a scribe, and since it is in the statue of such an important person that 
the type first appears, it may mean that it was invented for these statues of Ka-wab to sliow him 
serving his father Cheops in the office of scribe. From this time on the attitude is a common one, occur- 
ring frequently in examples in hard stone. It is found soon afterwards in the portraits of two other 
princes, the son of Radedef, Prince Set-ka (a red granite statue from Abu Roash in the I ^ouvre, PI. 10), 
and Prince Khuwnera (yellow limestone in Boston, PI. 10), a son of INIycerinus. As in the later statues, 
the modelling of the ankles and feet of Ka-wab is rudimentary, although attention has been shown to 
the rendering of the bones and muscle of the knee and upper part of the leg. The position of the hands 
is the common attitude followed by Khuwnera, although the Abu Roash statue has the more detailed 
treatment where the thumb and forefinger are held as though grasping the writing iinplement, while the 
left hand lies palm up with the thumb bent over the papyrus roll. The statue of Set-ka has an individual 
peculiarity in the rolls of fat across the abdomen. 

The other royal mastabas in the Eastern Cemetery have preserved practically nothing of the statuarv 
that they must once have contained. There remain only the following fragments from statues almost 
entirely destroyed. Only the first two certainly belong to the reign of Cheops: 

(1) G 7130 + 7140: Fragments of two statuettes of Prince Khufuw-khaf. 

Reg. No. 24-12-962: base of a seated diorite statue with part of name of Khufuw-khaf. 
16-5 X 13-5 cm.; 12-12-656, 657 (two right hands). Boston. 

(2) Fragments of the heads of two statues in basalt; found in the debris of the first queen’s 

pyramid (G I a). 

(a) Reg. No. 24-12-214: fragment of head with close-fitting hair, traces of red paint. II. 
12 cm. Boston. 

(b) Reg. No. 24-12-365: royal fragment (white crown?). H. 15-4 cm. Boston. 

(3) Fragment from the base of a black basalt statue found in the Queen’s Boat Grave: Reg. No. 

24-11-694: h. 5-6 cm. Inscribed, [wjrr itb-f ;ht-htp, a man othcnvisc unknown, unless he 
be the husband of Mcrytyetes (G 7650). Boston. 

(4) A statue of a seated vizier in diorite, found in the Isis Temple (Pyramid G I c) in iS.SS and now in 

Cairo (Borchardt, StaUien, No. 46). Right hand on thigh, broken away, but left hand open on 
left thigh. Head gone. Inscribed beside right leg, sf 7 ikvt n ht-f, kjnvty hity. . . . Beside left leg 
(on front of seat), rprt, tiyty s,'b f;ty, ur 5. . . . No. 24-12 962 is part of this statue. 

b. The Reign of Radedef. 

A considerable body of very fragmentary- statuary was found by Chassinat in the excavation of the 
temple and boat-grave of the pyramid of King Radedef at Abu Roash.' .Many hundreds of statue frag- 
ments were found, and from these it was possible to establish the existence of a number of different 
types of royal figures. These all seem to have been executed in a hard reddish quartzite coming from 
Gebel Ahmar to the north of Cairo. At least twenty-one figures were found. These were of five different 
sizes and most of them showed the seated king with his left hand placed open on his thigh and the right 
hand closed holding a ‘batonnet’, or a ‘bandolet’, which probably means either the small circular object 
held by seated figures when the right hand is clenched with the thumb up, or else the ‘handkerchief’ 
held by the large alabaster statue of Mycerinus (PI. 13). We thus find the Chephren attitude already 

’ Monuments Plot, vol. XX\’, gp. I15-.S. 
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established in the statue of Hemyuwnuw and in the royal figures of the reign of Radedef. The sizes of 
the statues were as follows : 

(1) Six examples i-68 m. high. 

(2) Two examples i-20 m. high. 

(3) Seven examples o-8o m. high. 

(4) Four examples 0-50 m. high. 

(5) Two examples 0-30 m. high. 


The fragments also showed that there had been at least two standing figures of the king, somewhat 

smaller than life-size, with a support at the back containing a 
fragmentary inscription with the royal name. This is one of the 
^^'7 1) large examples of the single standing male royal figure that 

known from Dyn. IV. It is found on a small scale in the ivory 
i figurine of Mycerinus, in the unfinished porphyry statuette of the 

/I \ same king, in the alabaster fragment from the Chephren temple 

\ (Holscher, Chephren, p. 98), and a slate statue of Chephren in 

1 \ 1 I Cairo (legs only preserved, Borchardt, No. 16). The Radedef 

^ \ \ ' r fragments set the precedent for a statue type otherwise unknown 

^ except in the private figures of Dyn. V and later. This is the 

Hi} Ml / squatting at her husband’s feet with one arm around his leg. 

/ I figure is probably that of Queen Khentit-n-ka, 

/ whose name is known from other inscribed fragments at Abu Roash. 

[ ^ / She sits beside her husband’s left leg (Fig. 10). Hers is the only 

1 ^ female head preser\Td from this site but it is not particularly 

V- remarkable for good workmanship, her face, for example, being 

ITg. 10. ['ragment of a statue of slightly lop-sided. She wears a short full wig parted in the middle, 
Radedef, Chassinat, Monuments Plot, jj^id has the full-cheeked round face so common in the royal ladies 

Rou-e du Roi Didoufre, fig. 2. period. The type of squatting woman beside her husband is 

not common in the reliefs until later, although it occurs already in 
the chapel of Neferma'at at Medum, and it is remarkable in a royal statue of Dyn. IV. 

Two large heads from figures of the king are preserved, one in the Louvre, wearing the royal head-cloth 
(PI. 1 1 a, b), and the other, with a white crown, in the Cairo Museum (PI. 1 1 c. No. 35139). Of these, the 
Louvre head is the better preserved, the lower part of the face being missing in the Cairo piece. Both 
show magnificent modelling and an extraordinaiy realism, proving that the sculptors of Radedef were not 
one whit less proficient than those of the preceding and following reigns. There is a strong resemblance 
between the heads and both show a peculiarity in the modelling of the eyes. There is a deep undercutting 
of the lower surface of the eyeball, so that the top part of the eye projects forward. A vertical surface is 
left beneath the eye between the rim and the flesh of the cheek, somewhat resembling the ‘pouches’ of 
Alery t\etes (G 414®)^^^ head from G 464®' The brows have thatslightly impressionistic modelling 
without the conventionalized eyebrow which is found in many of the reserve heads and a number of the 
heads of Chephren and Mycerinus. The drawing of the eyes is of the simplified type, the nose is broken 
in both heads, and the ears are large. Most characteristic is the indication of the cheek muscles and a 


hm 


Fig. 10. ['ragment nf a statue of 
Radedef, Chassinat, Monuments Piot, 
XX\', A propos d'une Tete en Gres 
Rouge du Roi Didoufre, fig. 2. 


bunching of the flesh at the corners of the mouth, which lends to the face an expression of great strength 
and firmness. A small head of the king in Cairo (PI. ii d. No. 35138) shows a more conventional 
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and idealized treatment of the features. The straight nose, carefully drawn eyes, and mouth are 

e icate y wor ed in the red quartzite, but there is little or no resemblance to the other heads. The 

mg wears the nms head-dress. The Louvre head shows traces of having been painted, as do other 

fragments from Abu Roash, but the painting of hard-stone statues will be discussed more fullv in a 
later chapter. 


Of the statues made for the people of RadedePs court little is known. However, parts of the statues 
of five members of the royal family were found by Chassinat still in their original position in a room of 
the Pyramid temple. Only the squatting scribe statuette of Prince Set-ka, referred to above, was com- 
plete (PI. lo). The red granite figure was fixed in a semicircular piece of wood set in an emplacement in 
the rectangular limestone base. The name and titles of the prince were inscribed on the roll held in his 
lap, and at greater length around the top surface of the limestone base. In the latter case the sunk hiero- 
glyphs were filled with black paste, a rare usage of a technique which in its more elaborate form has 
given us the coloured paste inscriptions of the I lemyuwnuw statue and the paste-filled wall decorations 
of the mastaba of iSeferma at and Atet at Aledum. Apparently two bases inscribed with the name and 
titles of Prince Hor-ent were found, and in one of these was fixed the lower part of a red granite scribe’s 
figure. The other, now exhibited in the Louvre, shows a semicircular depression cut to receive a scribe’s 
statue larger than that of Set-ka. The base of the statue of Prince Ba-ka seems to have been similar. 
That of the Princess Xefer-hetep-s (in the Louvre) contained a nearlv square depression, but whether 
for a standing or a seated statue remains uncertain. The beautifully worked limestone torso of this 
statue suggests the latter possibility (Chassinat, /.r., pi. X; also in the Louvre), dlie lower part of the 
statuette of a second princess, Hetep-hcres, together with a fragment of the wig, was also found. 'Phis 
was apparently a seated figure of white limestone with the painted surface preserved, d’he white dress 
showed a rectangular pattern in blue paint imitating a bead garment. 

As for the curious painted limestone statuette of a crouching sphinx found in the temple of .Abu 
Roash (in the Cairo Museum, No. 35137), one hesitates to assign it to Dyn. IV. 'I’lierc is no conclusive 
evidence to prove that it belongs to the time of Radedef and its form suggests a much later date. On 
the other hand, it is not absolutely impossible that it may be early. Figures of sphinxes (admittedlv 
of much larger size) flanked the entrance to the Chephren Valley Temple. Their emplacements were 
found as W'ere hard-stone fragments of such statues. The .skin of the Abu Roash creature is painted 
yellow, an unusual feature as the face of the great Sphinx of Giza was coloured red like other male 
statues. The face is beardless and full, and the forms throughout plump. 


c. The Sculpture of the Reigns of Chephren to Shepseskaf. 

In Mycermus, Chapter VII, Dr. Reisner has given a detailed discussion of the royal sculpture found 
in the temples of Chephren and Mycerinus. This material is fully illustrated by the plates in that volume 
and in Hdlscher’s Das Grabdenkinal des Konigs Chephren. Here, therefore, 1 shall only review the main 
points established in Mycerinus, and add a few minor observations. A few other important fragments 
of Chephren statues have been found in the excavation of both the Eastern and Western Cemeteries. 
These should be added to the list of examples given in Mycerinus. One group was found partlv in the 
chapel and east of the mastaba of Prince Duwanera (G 5110) and partly in the neighbourhood of the 
adjoining tomb of Khnum-baf. Another group was discovered in the debris of the Senezem-ib (G 2370) 
complex. The statues had apparently been dragged to these places from the Chephren temple in order 
to break them up for the manufacture of stone vessels. Another head was found by Professor Junker 
in the far western part of the central strip of the cemeterv' west of the Great Pyramid. 
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The fragments from the Eastern Cemetery were ver^' incomplete and add little to our knowledge 
of the sculpture of this reign. They can be listed briefly as follows: 

(1) Reg. No. 25-1-1190: alabaster fragment of cartouche of Chephren from the side of the throne of 

a seated figure; found in pit G 7422 A; size, 8-ox 7-4 cm. Boston M.F.A. No. 21.952. 

(2) Reg. No. 24-12-822 : front and side of seat, with cartouche of Chephren on the front and heraldic 

plants on the side; black granite; found in pit G 7220 A; h., 10 cm. 

Three other fragments have no royal name but may be parts of statues of Chephren : 

(3) 1^0. 26-2-47: lap of an alabaster statue wearing the sndyt skirt; from pit G 7050 B; w. 
17 cm. 

(4) R^g- No. 24-12-366: alabaster fragment of papyrus plant from the side of a seat; found in street 

between G 7220 and 7230. 

(5) R^g- No. 26-1-1221, 1222: lappet wig, shoulder, and beard from a diorite statue; found in Avenue 

4; w. 8 cm. 


The fragments from the W estern Cemetery' comprise a very fine face from an alabaster statue about 
life-size, a fragment of a similar face, a face from a statue about one-half life-size, an incomplete head 
in alabaster, and the somewhat battered slate head found by Professor Junker. The group of fragments 
is as follows: 

(1) Head of a slate statue wearing the nms head-cloth. Cairo Museum; thought by Professor Junker 

to be a portrait of Chephren ; found at NW corner of the small mastaba D 16. Vorbericht, 1926, 
p. 105, pi. IX. 

(2) Reg. Xo. 1 4- 1 2—1 1 4- 1 1-206 . alabaster face associated with fragments bearing cartouche of 

Chephren; Boston; found in debris at NE corner of G 5330; total h. 20-5 cm. PI. 12; M.F.A. 
No. 21.351. 


(3) R^g- 14 12 49: left eye and forehead from head resembling last-named but about one- 

quarter hfe-size. With it were found fragments from at least three alabaster statues of Chephren ; 
one life-size, one three-quarters life-size, and one one-quarter life-size. These fragments included 

sides of throne with name of Chephren, part of right knee, and part of wig. PI. 12. Boston 
M.F.A. No. 21.951. 

(4) Reg. No. i2-iz-i7.4:three-quartersofaver>fine alabaster face (the right eye is missing) resembl- 

mg those mentioned above; Boston; about one-half life-size; 12-3 x 8-3 cm. Found with the group 
ol fragments in Boston, Reg. No. .2-, 2-, 76: fragments of several alabaster statues some of 
which were inscribed with the name of Chephren. From the surface debris in front of G 2370 B 
and in G 2382 A. PI. 12. 

"“ring the head-cloth; Boston 
.M.h..V No. 34.52 a & b; found in the surface debris of the Senezem-ib complex, like the 
preceding fragments. X early life-size; h. 0-193 m. 

(6) Reg. Nos. 14-1 2-„. 58, 631 fragments of similar seated alabaster figures, probably Chephren; 
found north of G 5412, 5411. Boston. j t' ^ 

""nro'iili ' rT"b'' ri-ighs, and wrists of a seated alabaster figure, 

probabh Chephren; G 5223 A. Boston M.F.A. No. 21.951 a-d 

(8) Reg. Nos. 14-11-107, 108, no: fragments nf 1 u ^ 

r-u u u • , . se\eral alabaster statues, some inscribed with the 

name of Chephren, but two with the name nf • r it 

/ 4 G 1- 4 f 1 u ^ -M}cerinus; found between G 5110 and G erg-to 

(9) Splinters of an alabaster statue of Chephren found Kv P. f t 1 ^ ^ 

Ka-seza; Vorbericlu, .9.4, p. 39. “f “'e ^staba of 
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In addition to the above there is a beautiful little alabaster face in Copenhagen (i4'5 cm. high, PI. 12) 
resembling the face in Boston, and purchased from the AlacGregor Collection in 1922 (Mogenson, La 
Glyptotheque Ny Carlsberg, La Collection Egxptienne, pi. II, No. A 2 a). 

Dr. Reisner has noted, in summarizing the characteristics of the great sculptures from the temples 
of Chephren and Alvcerinus, that the work of two schools can be distinguished. Phese he has designated 
as the works of Sculptor A and Sculptor B. In the first he would see an older man working in a more 
severe manner, ‘not so much an idealist as the creator of the formula of a type of face whicli influenced 
all his work’, and in the second a sculptor who applies a softer modelling to his surfaces, and \\ho 
is essentially a realist, striving for e.xact portraiture. He would divide between these two sculptors 
the royal work of the two reigns as I ha\ e listed them below. I have also added an obser\ation as to 
which of the two styles of representing the eyebrow appears in each work. There is here possibl) a 


heritage from the work of two schools of an earlier reign. 1 he formal drawing of the e\ebrows and 
paint-stripe in relief is certainly an early treatment seen in the sculpture of the Archaic period. I would 
suggest that the more impressionistic modelling of the bnjw was first used to a large extent in the best 
work of the reign of Sneferuw, although it is foreshadowed in one of the Kba-sekhem statues and in the 
hard-stone private statues where it was difficult to carve extra detail. Both types of modelling of the 
brow seem to have existed side by side in the reign of Cheops. 

To Sculptor A Dr. Reisner assigns: 

(1) The Great Sphinx (eyebrows in relief). 

(2) The famous diorite statue of Chephren (Cairo No. 14) (eyebrows not m relict). 

(3) The slate statue of Chephren (Cairo No. 15) (eyebrows in relief). 

(4) Various fragments: Hblscher’s No. 7, perhaps No. 2; also the alabaster fragments from Western 

Cemetery (all with eyebrows in relief). 

(5) The slate pair of Mvcerinus and his cpieen ; Boston (eyebrows not in relief) (PI. I2e). 

(6) Mycerinus triad No. 10, slate, I'heban Nome, Cairo (no eyebrows drawn on two figures but 

indicated on Nome figure). 

(7) Mycerinus triad No. ii, slate, Cynopolis Nome, Cairo (no eyebrows drawn). 

(8) Mycerinus triad No. 12, slate, Nome of Diospolis Parva, Cairo (no eyebrows drawn). 

Perhaps by apprentices of A : 

(9) The small head of pink limestone, Hdlscher No. 3 (eyes inlaid). 

(10) The Mycerinus statuette No. 37 (unfinished), Cairo. 

To Sculptor B are assigned: 

(1) Alabaster statue of Chephren found at Memphis (Cairo No. 41) (eyebrows in relief). 

(2) The diorite face of Chephren, Leipzig (eyebrows in relief) (PI. 13). 

(3) Holscher’s fragments Nos. 5 and 8 (eyebrows in relief). 

4 The great alabaster statue of Mycerinus, Boston (eyebrows not in relief) (PI. 13). 

(c) The Cairo seated statue of Mycerinus, alabaster (eyebrows not in relief). 

(6) The large alabaster head of Mycerinus, Cairo (eyebrows not in relief). 

(7) The head of Shepseskaf (r), Boston (eyebrows not in relief) 

(8) The Mycerinus triad No. 9, slate; Hare Nome, Boston (eyebrows not m relief) (PI. 13). 

Perhans bv apprentices of B: ■ v 

rol The smali diorite statuette of .Mycerinus from Memphis (Cairo .\o. 42) (eyebrotvs not m rehef). 
(xo) Unfimshed statuettes of Mycerinus, Nos. 32, 35 (Boston). 36 (Ca.ro), and perhaps Xos. 25-3. 
^25-27, 31 in Boston; 28-30 in Cairo). 
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In the work of these two sculptors we have a number of complete statues of hard stone by which 
to judge the superlative craftsmanship of the royal work of the period. The portraiture in the heads, and 
the treatment of the bony and muscular structure of the knees of the great seated Mycerinus in the 
Boston Museum (PI. 13), have reached an excellence never again surpassed. The arrangement of the 
single figures and the composition of the groups show a culmination of experiment resulting in the ideal 
type for the representation of kingly majesty. A monumental simplicity is achieved in the diorite seated 
statue of Chephren, in the slate pair, the great alabaster statue, and the triads of Mycerinus, where one 

feels that all superficial ornament has been eliminated 
and a restrained richness in dress and decoration has 
been subordinated to the imposing form of the royal 
figure. 

In the Chephren seated statues the old-fashioned 
seat imitating a plain rectangular wooden construction 
with bent wood supports or plain mouldings has given 
place to two more elaborate forms. One of these repre- 
sents a high-backed chair with lion’s legs. The back 
leg is carved in profile against the stone block and the 
front leg is seen in two aspects, carved in high relief 
along the side and with the head, shoulders, and 
forelegs of the lion projecting strongly in front view. 
Between the legs of the chair, on the sides of the base, 
and carv'ed in heavy, bold relief contrasting markedly 
with the delicacy of the limestone reliefs of the period, 
are found for the first time^ the intertwined heraldic 
plants of Upper and Lower Egypt, joined in the 
middle by the hieroglyphic symbol meaning ‘to bind 
together’. While the plant of Lower Egypt is con- 
sistently the papyrus, two forms are shown for the 
emblem of I pper Egypt. The southern plant is most commonly represented as a palm-like growth 
such as decorates the ends of the carrying-chair poles of Queen Hetep-heres I, or ornaments the end 
of the seat-board of the chair of Sethy-hekenet (G 1227) on a slab-stela of the Cheops period, but 
once (Fig. 1 1) the southern plant is that known in the hieroglyph for south {muw). 

The second type of throne consists of a plain block without lions’ legs but having on the sides a 
rectangular framework in relief enclosing the heraldic plants as before. The chair with the high back 
disappears after the reign of Chephren, but the more simple type continues. The statues seated in the 
chair with high back are further elaborated by having a protecting hawk at the back of the king’s head 
bridging the transition between the top of the chair-back and the head. A fragment of such a hawk 
and part ot the king’s head has been mentioned above under the sculpture of the reign of Cheops If 

It IS really from a statue of Cheops the form of the seated Chephren statue may have been invented in 
the preceding reign. 

A further addition to the heraldic plants is found on the back of a statue showing Chephren seated 

a similar design ot heraldic plants also exists on the side of 



hiG. II. Back of seat of statue of Chephren and Bast 

(Borchardt, Statiicn, p. 12) ; side of seat of same statue 
(I.C., p. ii);.side of chair of Chephren statue (/.c.,p.g). 
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bes.da the Goddess Bast (Cairo t . ,o ' " 

presenting an offering in the fom, „f ^ L " xi 

broken away on the right of the plants (Z t") T, *"T flunked by another, now 

a very rare group of figures cut in relief in hard stone V'T ' n w"’" '’‘■'''"'e* 

Dynasty examples on a small scale such as t^f' " w “ ‘™ '' -rs, 

found by Amelmeau at Abvdos A Me r , btts of figure sculpture on stone bowls 

Hterakonpolis. The few ins'crip.ions there are in Zh H d„.,r-jamb from 

P there are ,n the hard-stone revetments of the Chephren Ten, pie 



itself, and a newly found piece from the Cheons Pvrirw.vt U’ i 

I. L ..... . tZ!;:::”:':?;,::" :-'" - - 

A more elaborate design is found incised on the sides and back nf th. / r , , 

statue of Mycertnus in Boston (Ftg. ta). This shows st,ua.;i:,g Xtff ^71 ZT 

(this ttme the southern plant is in the form of iw.rc) about the emblem meaning do jotn tZ mr' ’’ Tl" 

plants support the cartouche and Horns name of the king, and a central clement rising from tlie s 7 
sign (formed of a papyrus column on one side of the throne and ,l,„ . h om tne sm, 

holds up the Goddess Nekhbet on the south and Buto on the north (righTard'left rilronLtem)' 
Two Horns hawks hover above, fac.ng each other and holding i„ signs. On the hack of the scat me 
agatn the bound p ants, and above, the king's Horns name with an epithet. HOIscher found a 'em ous 
fragment of alabaster, apparently from the side of a throne, inctsed above with the figure of a seamd 
hon. and below with par. of the wtng of a bird (Fig. , 3 ). The design is, of course. tnLple.e bu t 
remmtscent of the decoration on the s.de of the block throne on which Meresankh HI sits t the relief 

on the tablet of her southern false-door (G 7 ::io -I- tcto- Fior tIv' r 
nr . • , -t-ig. 13 )- i his fragment suggests a seated 

figure of a queen, a type otherwise known only in the colossal statue of Kha-merer-nebiy I. 
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The seated statue of Chephren and the Goddess Bast, mentioned above, is the earliest example of 
the seated pair statue that has been preserved. The piece is too fragmentary to make clear the exact 
position of the figures. The seated pair statue is not preserved in any other royal examples from Dyn. 
IV, but the Mycerinus triads show more complicated arrangements of seated and standing figures, all 
of which were imitated by the makers of private statues. Just as the positions of the seated and standing 
figures of Chephren formed a pattern for the private statues of the following period, so the pose of the 
standing pair statue of Mycerinus and his queen (PI. 13) provided the type form for such a group. The 
position of the woman, with her right arm around her husband’s waist and her left hand placed on his 
hanging left arm, is varied by two poses, one where the arm is placed on the shoulder of the man, while 
the other arm hangs at the woman’s side, and the rare position where the husband’s arm is flung about 



Fk;. 13. 'I hrone of Queen Alercsankh III in 
relief on tablet of Miuthern niche in chapel 
G 7530; fratrntent of statue from Cliephren 
temple (I I()lscher, C/u pLrv/i, p. too, fig. 124). 


the shoulder of his wife, the arm hanging down in front 
of her shoulder. The standing figure of the woman with 
her arm around her husband’s w'aist sometimes shows the 
other hand hanging at her side instead of placed on the 
man’s arm. These are, after all, minor variations, and 
the general form of the Mycerinus pair is usually followed. 

The triads of Mycerinus introduce a grouping of 
figures hitherto unknown in Egyptian statuary. They 
show the standing king combined with a standing or seated 
figure of Hathor, and a male or female figure personifying 
one of the Nomes of Egypt. In the four complete statues 


from the Mycerinus Valley Temple, the men ordinarily 
hold their hands clenched at their sides, but there are a number of variations. The standing Hathor 
holds the king’s right hand in triads 12 and 13, while the seated Hathor places her arm around the 
king’s waist and her right hand on his arm in triad No. 9 (PI. 13). In statue 12 Hathor and the 
godde.ss of Diospolis Par\ a hold their hands clenched around the round objects usually confined to male 
statues, while in No. ii the women place their arms around the king (so that although invisible they 
must cross at the back), resting their hands on his upper arm and not on his shoulder as ordinarily. In 
the other hand each goddess holds an r„h sign. It is interesting to note that in the case where the 


throne u ith the seated goddess provides it with support, the king holds a mace in his right hand, while 
on the other side, the goddess of the Hare Nome holds forward an rnh sign along the side of the throne 
( 1 1 . I 3). 1 he compactness of Egyptian design, and the fear of breakage, usually prevented the repre- 

sentation of such accessories in stone statues, although they may w ell have occurred in wooden pieces. 

^ Probably to be dated to the reign of Chephren is the painted limestone bust of Prince Ankh-haf 
(Pis. 14, 15. Boston, .M.F.A. No. 27.442; h., 0-506 m.), one of the most remarkable creations of the 
Fourth Dynasty. It was found in the crude-brick exterior chapel of that prince’s mastaba (G 7510) 
the largest construction in the Eastern Cemetery'. The bust lay on the floor of the chapel in front of a 
low brick basis or bench, and it is possible that it may have stood on this construction. The interior 
chapel was supplied with a large serdab and it may be that this piece was dragged from the smashed 
serdah with other sculpture which has now disappeared. The piece itself appears never to have formed 
part ot a statue. It is designed very much in the fashion of a modern bust, extending a little below the 
breast, with a flattened under-surface and the arms cut off just below the armpits. No other sculpture 
of this exact form is known, although there are a few examples where the bust is not free-standing but 
incorporated in a false door. Thus there is a certain resemblance to the curious figure of Yeduw set in 
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the lower part of an offering-niche which had been cut awav to frame the rock-cut head and upper part 
of the figure (PI. qy). Another unusual representation shows the bust of Xefer-seshem-ptab set in the 
place of the tablet in his false door at Saqqarah (Capart, Rue de Tombeuux, II, pi. XCA’l). 'Phere can be 
no question of such a disposition of the figure in the chapel of Ankh-haf. Although the southern otiering- 
niche is almost completely destroyed, it seems to have been (from the fragments preserved) of tlie 
ordinary' type like the northern niche of the chapel, which would admit of no such modilication. The 
bust itself shows no trace of attachment to a wall. The onlv free-standing piece of sculpture which 
bears a resemblance to Ankh-haf is the interesting red-painted head and shoulders of an unknown man 
in the Louvre. I believe that the resemblance in form is purelv fortuitous, the bust-like shape of the 
Louvre piece being due in all probabilitvto modern cutting intended to remove the unsightlv projections 
of a fragment broken from an ordinarv statue (I should suggest a squatting scribe) (PI. i^). 

The surface of the Ankh-haf bust is well preserved and, altbougb it is difficult to detect under the 
coating of light red paint, a thin laver of plaster, varving in thickness and most evident on the back 
of the shoulders, has been applied over the original limestone surface. It is almost impossible to deter- 
mine how much of the carving was executed in the limestone core, but some of the softer modelling 
of the face and hair certainlv seems to have been cut in the plaster. In parts, the coating appears to 
have been only a film like the white-wash often applied over relieis to aid in retaining the colour, d’he 
same difficulty arises in attempting to determine the extent ot the iinishing touches applied in plaster 
to certain of the reserve heads. Traces of black paint survive on the inner rim of the right eye, while 
the pupil seems to have been painted brown. An unmistakable remnant of the short beard still 
adheres to the chin. It seems to have been cut entirely in plaster. 'The chin-beard is known to me 
elsewhere in Dt'nastv' IV onlv in royal statues but appears in relieis. 

For pure realism and the plastic quality of its surfaces, the head of .Ankh-haf is perhaps unrivalled 
in all Egyptian sculpture. The bony structure beneath the skin makes itself felt as does the sturdy 
framew'ork of chest and shoulders. The form of the eyebrows, the little fold of skin in the eyelids and 
the pouches beneath the eves, the lines around the mouth, the firm chin, and the sensitive moilelling of 
the lips, all bespeak keen observation of the personal characteristics of the prince and a masterly handling 
of the material. The hair is treated in impressionistic fashion. There are here the realistic tendencies 
and softness of modelling that have been noted as the characteristics of Sculjnor B, but which were 
simplified slightly in the obdurate material of the Chephren and Mycerinus statues. In the softer lime- 
stone an even fuller subtlety of modelling is reached in the facial planes. Whether or not this piece 
is a work of Sculptor B, it represents the same trend of ideas and has been executed by a master of 
equal pow'er. In spite of the naturalistic qualities of their portraiture, exemplified at its best in the statue 
of Hemyuwnuw, I feel that the finest of the reserve heads (and the Hcmwiwnuw statue) bear the same 
relationship to the Ankh-haf bust as the royal works of Sculptor A do to Sculptor B. This docs ntRmcan 
to say that the first group is the work of Sculptor A and the bust that of B, wb.ich would require too 
long a life for Sculptor A. He would have had to produce masterpieces as a mere boy for Cheops and as 
a man between 6o and 70 for Mycerinus, which is extremely improbable. What it docs mean, I think, 
is that Sculptor A was working in the fine tradition which extended back into tbe great workshops of 
the reign of Cheops and probably also of Sneferuw (of which I should sec a reflection in the statues 
of Rahotep and Nofret at Medum), while a new spirit of naturalism coupled with more plastic modelling 
made itself felt both in the works assigned to Sculptor B and the Ankh-haf bust. To this group ot sculp- 
tures I should be inclined also to assign the two large heads of Radedef, which would carry the introduc- 
tion of the new spirit of naturalism back a few years earlier than the reign of Chephren. Unfortunately 
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there is no other private work showing similar tendencies preserved from Dyn. IV, though the Sheikh 
el-Beled, the Louvre scribe, and the statues of Ranofer may be said to show a continuation of this 
tradition in the early part of Dyn. V. 

The Louvre bust belongs probably with the group of Early Dyn. V statues mentioned above, but 
its resemblance to the Ankh-haf bust makes a discussion useful here, if only to point out the differences 
between the two. The only evidence for dating this head (acquired from the Salt Collection in 1826) 
lies in the style of the sculpture itself. It belongs to the realistic school of portraiture exemplified by all 
Dyn. IV sculpture, whether it belongs to the severe style or that of the ‘B school’. It is perhaps more 
reasonable to date it to the time of the continuation of this realism in certain great heads of the first 
half of Dyn. V. I do not believe that the same high standard of workmanship continued in private 
sculpture to the end of Dyn. V, if we can judge by the falling-off in quality in the head of the large statue 
of Thiy of the end of that dynasty, a work belonging to one of the most influential people of his period, 
who decorated his large mastaba with reliefs of the best workmanship of his time (they themselves are 
less fine than those of Dyn. IV or the royal reliefs of the first part of Dyn. V). The eyes of the Salt 
head are treated in summary' fashion, the right eye being larger than the left. The cheek-bones are 


prominent to the degree of giving the face an almost haggard expression, accentuated by the lines from 
cheek-bone to mouth which leave hollows along the jaws. This feeling for the bony structure is what 
makes one want to compare the head with that of Ankh-haf. It is seen to a more remarkable degree 
m the modelling of the skull (from which the hair appears to have been shaved), particularly in profile. 
The tendons of the throat, and what is more extraordinary', those at the back of the neck are prominently 
car^■ed, as are the collar-bones. The right ear, alone preserved, is well modelled. A certain asymmetry 
of the features as seen from the front, however, detracts from what would otherwise be a superlative 
piece of portraiture.' It is this slight unevenness in workmanship (recalling the head of the Louvre 
scribe) which makes one hesitate to assign this piece to Dyn. IV. 


To return to the Giza sculpture, mention must be made of a fragment found by Professor Junker 
in the chapel of Akhy (G 4750, Giza /, pi. XXXIX). This is only the clenched hanging hand of a large 
figure and the adjoining head of a small boy, but it suggests that we have here an early example either 
of a family group statue or of a type of composition which is known from a statuette from G 1314 
This is also found in another example from G 1402 (PI. 22) and shows a standing man with a 
httle boy beside him. It is likewise possible that the beautifully modelled naked male figure found by 
Professor Junker in the street east of mastaba II, south of the Great Pyramid, may belong to late Dyn 
I\ . It IS not certain, but probable, that it is a statue of Ka-m-nofret, who is buried in the mastaba. 

Dr. linker describes it as being of dark basalt-like stone. The modelling of the knees is particularly 
fine (1 orbcncht, 192S, pi. VIII b). ^ 


1 here must norv be considered a group of statues all of which seem to belong to the end of Dyn IV 
and winch were made for the members of the family of Chephren and Mycerinus. A small yellow lime- 
stone statuette showing the prince as a squatting scribe was found in the rock-cut chapel of Khuwnera. 
a son „t Mycennus and Kha-merer-nebty II (Boston, M.F.A. .3.3,40, h., 0-305 m.). This chapel was 

T," K- Z7 ” r 1 s™,' ■" ™rd Pyramid, from which came 


The beautiful photographs of the he.id reproduced on pis. LXXIV 
ia-15 ot the 'Tel' Photographic Encyclopaedia of Art. I, tend Period To^- 
to minimize th.e asymmetn,- of the face and the difference in the overlanp 
size ot the eye.s The li<thtintj in these photograplis seems to pronounced 
me to h.uc idealized certain qualities m the face, less obvious of the ear is 
in the orieinal. I am not prepared to accept the supejestion fPk n t-'i 
recently put forward by Hellmut -Muller- Feldmann [i Z ' 


LXXn , pp. 132 ff.) that the head belongs to the Amarna 
Veriod. 1 o answer two of the arguments made in this article, 
tlie o^-erlapplng of the upper eyelid appears in an even more 
pronounced fashion in the Ankh-haf bust, and the drawing 
ol the ear is closely duplicated in the Louvre Radedef head 

I Pc T T T 
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much of the stone used in the building of that pyramid. Khmvnera is shown in tlie attitudo known 
already from the Ka-wab statues and his statuette has been mentioned in considering these. 'I'he 
left hand is open palm down in the lap, while the right hand, now broken away, was probabh e!o.''ed 
as if holding a writing implement (PI. 10). The body and wig haye been carved out in large simple 
masses wdthout much secondary detail. They do not seem to have received the tine polish which has 
been given to the face, and it may be that the figure lacks the last stage ot completi{»n. 1 he legs ha\e 
the large calves and rudimentary feet characteristic of the majority ot seated scribes, alth.ongli these 
should have been easier to approximate correctly in soft stone. '1 he full face hears a resemblaiKc to 
the prince’s mother. Queen Kha-merer-nebtv II, who is shown with him in the relicts ot his chapel. 
The eyes have the impressionistic treatment ot the brows. 1 he whole figure shows a con\ entional, 
simple treatment of surfaces, the attention being concentrated upon the face. 

In another rock-cut tomb, not far behind the Valley Temple ot Chephren, Count (jalarza {.Imu.Its, 
X, p. 41) found a group of limestone statues belonging to ()ucen Kha-mercr-nebty I, the wife (d 
Chephren, and her family. Daressy, in discussing these statues, unfortunately only illustrates the most 
interesting pieces and does not describe the others in detail. 1 he cloaked figure ot the ciueen (/.(., 
pi. VI) is now in the Cairo Museum as well as a colossal seated .statue of the lady (No. 4SCS56), but the 
present location of the other pieces appears to be unknowti. 'Phere were six statues, none o\ the laces 
being preserved; in addition to the cloaked tigure of the ciueen, three other figures of a woman seated 
alone, and one pair statue where she was shown with a man whose name ended . . . n-rr, as well as a 
seated male figure of a prince who seems to ha\e been named Sekhem-ra (/.c.. id. 11 ). besides these 
there was an unfinished rock-cut statue of a woman set in a niche of the pillar separating the two babes 
of room B and there seem also to have been alabaster fragments and the support ..f a diorite statue. It 
is impossible now to judge of the style or workmanship of these pieces, although Irom the line c|ualit> ol 
the fragmentary standing statue and the remarkable size of the seated piece it is a great pity that more 
care W'as not taken in recording and preserving the other statues. 'I'he cloaked .statue is unuiue 111 
type It shows a woman standing with the left leg forward in the striding attitude ol the cpieen in the 
Mycerinus slate pair. She is wearing a pleated tunic with shoulder-straps, which are supplied with some- 
sort of ties on the left shoulder. A long pleated cloak is wrai>ped twice around her body leacmg tlie e t 
arm and shoulder free. Her right hand is open on her breast, the arm being hidden be the cloak, win e 
the left arm hangs bare at the side with the hand open. '1 he figure is placed against a naiiow p int 1 
The modelling of the collar-bones and the neck, the drawing ot the hands, and the delicate plea ing o 
the dress show the work of a skilled craftsman and make one regret the loss of the head. Such a cloaked 
figure is almost unique in Old Kingdom sculpture but Selim Bey Hassan has recently found in a atci 
tomb not far away from the tomb of Kha-merer-nebty, a rock-cut statue of a man set in an olTering-mchc 
and wearing a cloak resembling that of the king in the Heb-Sed feast. 

The enormous seo.ed figure of the queen m Cairo (No. ,s a, leas, tu.ce fe-s.ae (aefi enn 

L- and there is nothing comparable to this in the Old Kingdom except the colossal granite head o 
W baf rvhich must have come from an even larger statue (head of Wcserkal f.S cm.; that ol tvonian 
S hVhf the almost completely destroyed statuette of Zoser mentioned on p. 15. or the great 
38 h g ). J Boston tchich is tyell oyer life-size. There ,s nothing remarkable ahot.t 

alabaster statue » „„„es of t.uecns. The dress is a 

the piece ' placed palm down on the thighs. The seat has a back-rest winch reaches 

long tumc and . P sea. on the left si.le is inscribed : rcr, („s. ni tore/ „/ 

* 

^ j y • G 
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funerary priest, Khemten. This man apparently had charge of the cutting of the tomb and took occasion 
to include a portrait of himself. Fearing the displeasure of his patroness Hetep-heres (the mother of 
hleresankh who ordered the tomb prepared), he arranged for a slab of stone to be let into the wall to 
hide the statue. Later his son, Khemten the younger, carved his own statue quite openly and removed 
the slab from in front of his father’s figure. One is reminded of the relief portraits which Senmut caused 
to be carved where thev would be hidden behind the folding doors of the chapels of the temple which 
he built for Queen Hatshepsut at Deir el Bahari. 

A new fashion seems to have been set in the jVIeresankh tomb, for here we find for the first time 
examples of the small limestone servant statues which were to become an important feature of the 
serdabs of the following dvnastv. It is uncertain where they were placed as no serdab is preserved, 
but it is possible that they may have been walled up in a rock-cut recess still present in the southern 
face of the rock outside the entrance to the chapel. Three figures were found. One of them (Boston) 
shows a badly preserved squatting male figure engaged in cutting up a bull (Fig. 14 b). The animal is 
carved as though in relief on top of the stone base, instead of being modelled in the round as are later 
examples (cf. PI. 28). A second is that of a standing female figure in a long skirt. She leans over a 
basket, through which she is probably straining some substance into a large basin (Fig. 14). This 
action is often found accompanj ing the scenes of beer-making. The third represents a squatting 
woman holding on her lap a large basket-work tray into which she seems to be straining something 
from a smaller basket (Fig. 14, Boston, M.F.A. 30.1458; h., 0-223 ^•)- The pose of this figure, with 
her feet drawn back under her body but exposed at one side, is an attitude which is found in the small 
statues of wives sitting at the feet of their husbands. It seems to have been invented for the queen 
ot Radcdet in the statue from Abu Roash, although the feet and legs of that figure are badly damaged. 
'I'he rarity of the occurrence of the pose in the case of a male figure has been noted by Quibell in describ- 
ing a statue of uncertain date found by him at Saqqarah {Excavations at Saqqarah, igo 6 -igoj, pi. XI). 
I’his third t\ pc of servant figure is rare in occurrence, but an almost identical statuette is in the Cairo 
Museum (Xo. 353 R'l)) similar also in style and workmanship. I have been unable to ascertain the date 
of the latter piece which was found at Saqqarah in 1901. 

\\ e liave seen that servant figures have already occurred in a Predynastic grave at Naqadah and 
amongst the carl}' figurines of the Abydos temple. The statuettes made for Queen Meresankh are 
however, the first de\-eloped examples of a type of figure that was commonly to be deposited in the 
tomb (see pp. 95 ff.). d he\ were intended to supplement the magical properties of the reliefs and 
paintings on the chapel walls which showed peasants executing the wTrk of the owner’s estates, in 
order to pro\ ide tlie noble with the sercices which he required in after-life. To set the beginning of 
this custom in the last few cears of Den. I\ accords well with the increasing use of scenes from life 
on the w alls of the chapel, an expansion which was taking place at this same time. 


IV 
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a. The Sculpture of the First Half of Dynasty V 

W E shall see when we come to discuss the reliefs of Dvn. V that there is a kind of transitional 
period during the reigns of \\ eserkaf and Sahura in which the roval temples are decorated with 
low relief as fine in quality as that of Dyn. IV. The scenes in the private chapels and the torms ot the 
chapels themselves conservatively retain the simple forms of the inner ofl'cring-room of the preceding 
dynasty at Giza and Saqqarah. At Giza the L-shaped chapel is still common, decorated with the tradi- 
tional scenes little different from those in earlier chapels. At Saqqarah the short corridor chapel is 
frequent, showing a similar simplicitv of decorative treatment. It seems to have taken some time for 
the widely extended wall decoration which began in the rock-cut tombs towards the end of l)\n. 1\’ to 
make itself felt in the chapels built of masonry above ground. I believe it is possible to find similar 
evidence of continuity in a group of statues, the date of which has newer been set within very precise- 
limits. I should like to place these at a time when onlv the verv wealthv private person could atlord a 
statue of fine qualitv. Therefore these works are all large statues belonging to people who had a certain 
prominence or who enjoyed the special favour of the king and receiwd their statues as presents 
from the roval workshops. After the first half of Dyn. V I would iletect a certain deterioration in 
the workmanship of large pieces, but by this time even a person of moderate means could afford a 
small statuette of medium quality. This does not appear to ha\c been possible before, and was due 
undoubtedlv to the great training-schools formed by the enormous works untlcrtaken by the kings oi 
Dyn. IV. 

It is significant that there appears to he little sculpture in relief or in the round of a provincial source 
which can be dated to Dyn. IV (see p. 142). Exceptions are some small reliefs at Ketjaejnah and El Kab 
and a standing and seated statue of a man named Xefer-shemem found by (Juibell at El Kab. 'I'lie stand- 
ing statue is headless and in the usual pose {FA Kab. pi. Ill, Philadelphia). 'Phe seated statue, however, 
is more interesting. The attitude is the less usual one of right hand open, palm down on the thigh, 
and the left hand clenched. The forms of the body are heavy and vigorously modelled in big simple 
planes. The face is harsh and framed by a bulging, clumsy, short wig which rests on the shoulders, 
giving the impression that the figure has no neck (Cairo, Borchardt, No. 650). The neighbouring tomb 
of Ka-mena, dated usually to the reign of Sneferuw because of the stone howls inscribed with the name 
of that kino- found there, also contained fragments of a statue bearing the name of the owner, and the 
leg of another statue. The style of the Xefer-shemem pieces seems to me to make a date earlier than 
the end of the reign of Cheops impossible for this group of mastabas. It is unthinkable that, if private- 
people at the capital had to be content with archaic work like the statue of Mcthen or Aket-a'a, a 
provincial notable of no great prominence could possess statues as developed as those of Xefer-shemem. 
If the Rahotep and Xfofret statues are to be pushed up as late as the reign of Cheops, these El Kab 

mastabas cannot be as early as Sneferuw . 

Even at Giza and Saqqarah the only statue belonging to a minor person which I would venture to 
assign to a date in or shortly after the reign of Chephren is a small seated figure of white limestone found 
in a little rock-cut tomb on the northern edge of the Western Cemetery at Giza (G 1608). This statuette 
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be said that the face bears a remarkable resemblance to the scribe, although the eyes are again inlaid. 
There is, however, a bony quality to the face which suggests the other head, and a good test which shows 
that there is similarity is to examine pi. XXXI of Capart’s article {J.E.A., vol. VII), where these two 
figures are given in conjunction with the Cairo pieces. The rather gaunt, bony faces of the two Louvre 
statues are certainly in strong contrast to the full-cheeked Cairo heads, which seem more conventional 
in treatment. Kay wears a short wig with horizontal rows of curls. His position is reversed from the 
majority of seated statues in having the right hand open on the knee and the left hand closed, thumb 
up, on the left thigh. The seat has a high back providing a support for the figure which reaches nearly 
to the top of the head. 

Similar in many ways to this last pair are the seated figure (Cairo, No. 35) and the squatting scribe 
(Cairo, No. 36) found at Saqqarah by De Morgan in the corridor chapel of an unknown man. The 
material of the figures is a fine-grained yellow limestone and both show a detailed modelling and 
exquisitely finished surfaces. The seated man is in the usual position with right hand clenched, thumb 
up, on his thigh, and wearing a short skirt with a pleated apron. An unusual detail is the occurrence of 
some sort of copper ornaments which were originally let into the short wig on each side of the face. 
These have now disappeared leaving only rough fragments of copper adhering to the holes bored in 
the stone to receive them. The eyes of this statue and the scribe are both inlaid in the early composite 
technic|ue of Dyn. IV , which was soon to give way to a more simple method. Neither of the faces bears 
the stamp of strong personal character which one feels in the face of the Louvre scribe. The Cairo scribe 
is in the same attitude but appears to represent a younger man. There is no hint of corpulence. The 
long full wig is worn with the strands of hair carefully delineated, the wig being drawn back to show 
the lower part of the ears. The paint is well preserved. 

The large crude-brick mastaba of Ka-aper with its simple exterior chapel could be dated with 
plausibility to the later years of Dyn. IV. The monolithic stela of red granite, well worked and inscribed 
on the cross-bar with large incised hieroglyphs giving the titles and name of the owner, would accord 
well w ith such a date. The position of the tomb as one of the earliest mastabas in the later extension of 
the Northern Cemeter}- at Saqqarah is also contributory- evidence. I should be inclined to place the date 
a little later, howe^-er, in the early years of Dyn. V, and to group the wooden statue of the owner, the 
famous ‘ Sheikh el-Belcd’, with the realistic portraits of the first half of that dynasty. The mastaba (C 8) lies 

mthe neighbourhood ofthetombsofKay(C2o)andRanofer(C5),bothbuiltofcrudebrickandtobedated 

w ith fair certainty to Dyn . V, and a little to the north of a group of stone mastabas belonging to a family the 
members of which were given the common name Ptah-shepses . One of these men has left a biographical 
inscription which records h.s early years at the court of Mycennus and Shepseskaf, his marriage to a 
daughter ot tiic latter, and the continuance of his career into the reign of Ne-user-ra. The tomb in which 
this inscription occurs is certainly later than that of Ka-aper, but it suggests that the first mastabas in the 
extension of the cemetery need not have been earlier than the beginning of Dyn. V, when we should 

expect renewed building activity owing to the transfer of the royal bury-ing-ground from Giza to the 
neighbourhood of Saqqarah. 

Professor Capart has put forward a verv reasonable rhenr,- j r • 

... - tncory that two other w'ooden statues of similar 

technique in the Cairo Museum, the bust of a woman anH tViA * r .,1- i: r 

’ ^ "Oman and the upper part of the figure of a young man, 

are to be assigned to the chapel ot ka-aper 17 £ A vnl a\ n--L . f 

I r r 111 P G- • 01. \ L pp. 225 ff.). These are the earliest known 

large hgures ot wood that have been preserved and form ft..:, . . 

■ r beginning of a line of important productions 

Old K, !d nTr ' J '’"■J •' "'ir ‘he realism of ,he 

K n,dom, he fat lace w.th ,ts tuli cheeks and throat is set on a stocky neck (PI. i8). The eyes are 
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inlaid and add liveliness to the portraiture, while the hair, set back from a bald forehead, is impressionisti- 
cally cut in wav}’ lines that are gouged out in horizontal curves away from the temples. 1 he cur\ed 
sagging lines of the body suggest admirably the elderly dignity of the upright carriage. 1 he lelt arm is 
bent, the hand raised to hold a walking-stick (restored in place of the destroyed original). 1 he right 
hand hangs closed at the side and originallv perhaps carried the shn-wund. 1 his is the common 
attitude for all standing statues of wood or copper, one rightly felt by the sculptor to be unsuitable tor 
stone figures. The feet and lower part of the legs are restored. The height is i-io m. (Cairo, Xo. 34). 

The second wooden statue, which according to Capart would represent Ka-aper as a younger man, 
does not possess the same powerful realism (Cairo No. 32). It represents the ideal figure ot a man in 
the strength and health of early maturity. The eyes, like those of the other statue, arc inlaid in the old 
technique. The features are delicately worked, the modelling of the torso and arms is excellent. 1 he pose 
is similar to that of the Sheikh el-Beled. d'he armless torso and head of the woman is as fine techmealh 


as either of the two preceding figures (Cairo No. 33). She wears an elaborately carved short full wig, and 
traces of a collar and necklace can still be seen dimly, although the paint that originally co\ered the 
figure has disappeared. The face is not so well preserved as in the others, but there is a certain piquant 
touch which endows this head with the same life that one sees in the face of her husband, e\cn though 
the sparkle of the inlaid eyes is absent here. Instead they are carefully carved in the wood. 

The two large standing statues of Ranofer (somewhat over life-size) fittingly close this great group 
of Saqqarah sculptures. With these was found a seated statue of the wife which lacks the technical 
perfection of the other two figures. Both statues of Ranofer stand in the same position with their arms 
hanging at the sides, and there appears at first to be only a slight differentiation between the two in the 
wigs and costume. Mr. Engelbach has recently made the interesting experiment of fitting a full wig to 
a cast of the head with short hair, and then comparing this with the other statue in a full wig (.l/cAtygut 
Maspero I p. loi). The resemblance is remarkable. On close examination, though, it will he seen 
that the kiue in the long skirt and close-cropped hair (Cairo. No. i<S) is meant to represent Ranofer as 
a man of more advanced age, while the statue in the full wig and short skirt with pleated apron shows 
him as a young man (Cairo, No. 19). In other words, we have a reflection of the same idea which produced 
the two figures of Ka-aper and the relief portraits of Khufuw-khaf (C 7140) on each side of the fayade 
of his chapel The difference is not so strongly pronounced here, but it is evident. Less perhaps in the 
faces where one might detect a more deeply etched line around the base of the nostrils and mouth 
in No 18 than in the other, but more in the torso of No. iS, where in profile the tendency towards 
corpulence and the sagging abdomen that signified advancing years to the Egyptian artist are evident 
The eves are no longer inlaid in these statues (PI. 18). I'he pupil still retains a dimmed surface of 
black. The modelling of the faces, the torsos, and the muscles of the arms and legs is of excellent 

oualitv and the finish of the surfaces is careful. , , v. u fu u 

tL figure of the wife, Hekenuw (Cairo, No. 53, height .-195 -.), lacks the smoothness of hnish 
and the subtlety of modelling of the two male statues. Her face is badly preserx ed. She sits on a high- 
backed seat with her hands lying open, palm down, on her lap. She presents the full-checked face an 
1 Iv rounded bodvwith which we have become familiar in Dyn. IV, but without the care in render- 
«hich has characenaed the earl.er svorks. -As ,hc only large scared female statue of Dyn. X 

the figure necessarily assumes a certain importance. ... 

The standing statues of Ranofer are important in a way cvhich ,s not at first so obv.ous^ Th.s ,s tn 
with comnlete examples of a tvpe of figure, otherxvise preserved without the head, vhich 
TcrarLl.:: * rmtLas o.4e pertod ^f transition he.tveen Dyn . IV and Dyn. V a. Gtaa. These 
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are known in the case of the fine life-sized statue in Leipzig found by Professor Steindorff in the elaborate 
serdab of Seshem-nofer (G 5080), in the nine standing statues of Khnum-baf (G 5230), and in the figure 
of Ra-wer standing in a niche-like frame found by Selim Bey Hassan {Excavations at Giza, I, pi. XIX). 
All of these limestone figures are badly damaged, but they show in each case a particular attention to the 
finish of the surfaces and to the careful modelling of the torso and the arm and leg muscles. The portion 
of the face of a life-size head of Ra-wer {l.c., pi. XXIV) may have come from such a large standing figure. 

In addition to the ten standing statues mentioned above, Khnum-baf supplied his tomb with a 
large number of other statues and statuettes of various materials which must have totalled between thirty 
and fifty pieces. Many of these are exceedingly fragmentary". The most important pieces which have 
survived are a squatting black granite statuette of Khnum-baf as a scribe (Reg. No. 14-12-7 + 82) and 
several alabaster statuettes. A small red granite head wearing a full wig is the only other piece which 
preserved the face of the owner (Reg. No. 14-11-73). This may have formed part' of a granite pair 
statuette (about 60 cm. high) with two male figures seated side by side, which was fitted together from 
many fragments (Reg. Nos. 14-1 1-91 +46, 155 b). Also of red granite was a second pair statuette show- 
ing two standing male figures, each inscribed on the base with the name of Khnum-baf (Reg. Nos. 
14-11-84 + 89, 1 17, 1 18, and 14-12-27). There were at least three more seated red granite statuettes 
and a number of unidentified fragments. In addition to the complete black granite scribe there was a 
life-size seated figure of the same material, to which fragments inscribed with the name and titles of 
Khnum-baf seem to have belonged (Reg. Nos. 14-11-204 + 31,50, 120). There was alsoasmall standing 
statuette and at least three small seated figures of black granite. Worked fragments of diorite, black and 
white granite, slate, and basalt were also found, but these were so badly broken that they could not be 
assigned to definite types of statuettes. 

The standing \\hite limestone statues of Khnum-baf were nearly life-size. Six were preserved com- 


plete, except for the heads which were all missing (Reg. Nos. 14-1 1-92-97; Boston, M.F.A. Nos. 
21-953-956, 34-235, 34 'H 6 i)- Only the baseswere preserved ofthree of the figures (Reg. Nos. 14-11-78, 
79, 80), hut many white limestone fragments were found which may have belonged to these statues, 
although none actually fitted. Evidence for the tenth figure exists only in a small piece from the right side 
of the basis with part of the inscription giving titles of Khnum-baf (Reg. No. i4-ii-8i).2 The six figures 
stand with their arms hanging at their sides with the hands closed. Four of them wear short skirts with 
a pleated flap, and two wear long skirts. All ten were inscribed in the space beside the advanced left foot 
with titles and name in incised hieroglyphs. The workmanship is excellent (see PI. 19). 

The black granite seated statuette of Khnum-baf as a scribe is small and irregularly worked (PI. 19, 
Reg. No. 14-12-7, 82, Boston). The figure slopes a little to the left and the face is conventionally treated! 
The eyebrows are drawn in relief. The nose is unusually large. Across the front of the base are incised 
titles and name, rprt smr Hnm-b;-f (or Bi-bi-f). The figure is in the usual attitude, but he holds a 
rectangular two-colour palette in the left hand while the right hand is closed as though grasping the pen 
He wears a full wig drawn back over the ears and partly exposing their lower tips. Most unusual is that 
the head and neck are bent slightly forward as though to read the roll on his lap. The face of the small 
red granite head wearing a full wig is more carefully delineated (Reg. No. 14-1 1-73, Boston, M.F.A. No. 
2I.9.,0, h., 0-12^^ m.). The features are better proportioned and the surface shows a finer finish The 
fragmentaiy- alabaster statuettes of Khnum-baf were badly smashed but show evidence of fine workman- 


' The granite of the head differs slightly from that of the 
pair statue. I herefnre they cannot belong together. 

The inscribed basis of an eleventh statue has recently 


been identified. It came from far to the north in the debris 
east of G 2370. 
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ship and careful polish. There appear to have been at least four of these, varying in size. The largest 

H PI. 19) is a standing figure with hands 

enched at sides. He wears a full wig and a short skirt. Down the back of the support ran a vertical 

inscription, rpn ss nkvt n ht~f Hm?i-b>'-[f]. One arm of a smaller standing figure is preserved as well as 

part of the inscription on the back of its support; mir zerty The head of a third figure nearly as 

large as the first, has a short wig. 

The face of the man with the short wig is badly broken, but that in the full wig is well preserved. 
Both show plump, full faces, and the cheeks of the full-wigged head are accentuated bv a deep line 
bordering the mouth. Particularly interesting is the way in which the brow slopes back, an almost 
straight line receding from the tip of the nose to the top of the forehead. The eyes of both the faces 
have a narrow border along the top of the eyelids, but not below the eye. The eyebroM S are drawn in 
relief. The lips of the larger head are full and rather protruding. The modelling of the leg of the larger 
figure shows careful attention to the muscles. 

Four fitting fragments, with a flat inscribed surface wider than the supports at the back of the standing 
figures and apparently with a sloping edge at the top, seem to come from the right side of the scat of a 
small seated statuette (width 17 cm.). This was inscribed with a vertical line ot inscription; r/>T, /;.7v-r, 
hry-hb, hry tp (Reg. No. 15-1-41). In the same place (the north-west angle between (i 52'5o 

and G 5110 at the back) was found the front of the waist of a seated figure which probably belonged to 
the same statuette (i 4 ~ii~ 42 ). Also to be considered with the alabaster statuettes ot I\.hnum-baf are 
three fragments from the debris of the street in front of G 4920, ( i 4930, and ( 1 4940 which seem to belong 


together. Reg. No. 1 5-1-30 shows the right side of a delicately worked alabaster face with part of a 
full wig; 15-1-28 is the basis and feet of a small seated figure; and 15 ■ 1-29 is part of the ankle. Perhaps 
all of these are from the same figure, and in view of the wide scattering of the Khnum-baf alabaster standing 
statuettes (pieces were found as far away as G 4620 and G 4830) it is possible that these may belong to 
the same group of figures. 

Alabaster statues of private persons are by no means common, and it might be well to refer here to 
others of Dyn. V. The princess (?) in the British Museum has been mentioned already and assigned to 
a Dyn. IV date. In the absence of any evidence save that of the style of the piece itself, it is always possible 
that this statue may be of a somewhat later date. The statuette found bv Selim Bev Ilassan in a frag- 
mentary condition in the complex of Ra-wer {Excavutious at (iiza, I, pi. X) perhaps belongs to a time a 
little beyond that set as the limit of the period under discussion, as docs the limestone standing figure of 
Ra-wer mentioned above with the statues of Khnum-baf. A biographical inscription in the chapel 
mentions an incident that occurred in the reign of Neferirkara and shows that these statues are to be 
dated at least to that reign, if not somewhat later. The workmanship of the alabaster figure is excellent, 
but the face does not show' the character or fine finish of the Khnum-baf heads. A certain resemblance 
to the Khnum-baf faces can be seen in the full lips and checks and in the deep lines around the mouth. 
Two alabaster statuettes (of a man and a woman), for w hich the provenance of both Saqqarah and Assuan 
is claimed, according to Borchardt’s catalogue (Nos. 132, 134) are now in Cairo. The almost complete 
absence of statues from provincial sites makes Saqqarah the more likely source for these two figures 
which from their style, size, and material seem to belong together. They are each a little stiff, holding 
their arms tightly against their sides and lacking the detailed modelling and finish of the pieces just 
mentioned. The faces are also those of the average, well worked, conventional private head. The 
woman might almost be a slightly awkward later version of the British Museum female statuette. There 
are differences, however. The w'ig is full instead of the lappet wig of the earlier figure, and the left leg 
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is placed slightly forward (apparently imitated from such royal figures as the cloaked Kha-merer-nebty 
or the queen in the Mycerinus slate pair). At least one well- worked scribe statue is known in alabaster. 
It is that of a man named Rahotep, found by Mariette in Mastaba C 24 at Saqqarah, and is now in 
Cairo (No. 127). 

The elaborate provision of statues made by Ra-wer and Khnum-baf is reflected also in a serdab of 
unusual type built by the owner of G 5080, Seshem-nofer, and copied in G 5170 by a son bearing the 
same name. This mastaba, G 5080, in which the burial was dated by a sealing of Shepseskaf, is a little 
earlier than the other tombs under discussion. Here an entire room, opening on the south of the exterior 
chapel, was lined with cubicles for statues into which opened slots for the purpose of censing the figures. 
The serdabs behind the north wall were hidden behind an elaborate carved decoration of palace-fa9ade 
panelling. The south wall had a series of wooden double-doors imitated in stone, and the west wall 
had carved, in bold relief, a huge offering-table piled high with food (Junker, Giza, III, figs. 33-5). 
The room in G 5170 was undecorated but similar in arrangement, except that the space provided for 
the statues ran continuously behind the north, south, and west walls and was not separated into cubicles 
(I.C., fig. 36). Of the statues provided with such a rich setting in G 5080 very little was found, while 
nothing seems to have been recovered from the serdab in G 5170. Mention has been made above of a 
fine standing limestone statue in Leipzig, found headless in one of the serdab cubicles of G 5080 (/.c., 
pi. XIV c). The Harvard-Boston Expedition found also a red granite head (life-size) at the northern 
end of the exterior chapel in pit G 2191 B, which must certainly have belonged to Seshem-nofer 
(Boston, M.F.A. 12.1487; h., 0.245 Fragments of the knee and shoulder of the same statue were 


found in the street east of G 5080 with a fragment of the arm of a life-size alabaster statue, the arm of a 
smaller alabaster statue and fragments of the foot of a black granite life-size figure. In Pit B of the 
mastaba itself were found a small, rather rough black granite scribe (Reg. No. 33-2-101, in Boston, 
M.F.A. 34.53 ; h., 0-33 m.) and a little painted limestone male head (Reg. No. 33-2-96, in Boston). The 
latter was badly battered and the former not very well w'orked, but the life-size granite head is one of the 
important pieces of Old Kingdom sculpture. In it we find again the strong realistic impulse which 
inriuenced the sculptors of Dyn. IV, although here in the rough granite the same perfection of finish has 
not been attained as in the hard-stone royal statues. The full wig, for example, shows the incised lines 
which indicate the locks of hair, but does not mark the parting of the hair in the middle in front. The 
face is modelled in simple planes, but the area around the eyes is carefully delineated, the mouth and chin 
firinK cut, and t\\ o creases beside the mouth emphasize the fullness of the cheek and the transition to the 


chin. A vivid quality is lent to the face by the preservation of the red paint on the pupil of the eye (PI. 20). 

Two other life-size granite heads of excellent quality are known from Giza. One was found by Tewfik 
Boulas, in 1923, in the excavation made by the Service des Antiquites at the north-eastern extremity 
of the Eastern Field. It is said to have come from the neighbourhood of two large inscribed red granite 
blocks, bearing the name of Prince Mery-khufuw, still lying on the slope east of G 7810. This red 
granite head is now in the Cairo Museum (PI. 20). The face is full, the modelling simple, but the 
features are firmly delineated. The head-dress is worked in a fashion similar to that of the Sheikh 


el-Beled and the Shepseskaf head (without the uraeus, of course), with wide horizontal lines gouged out 
of the granite. It may be meant to show a cloth tightly wrapped around the head. 

The other head was found in the burial-chamber G 4813 C in the Western Cemetery. The original 
provenance of the statue is, of course, uncertain, but it is perhaps not rash to suggest that it may have 
belonged to one of the widely scattered statues of Khnum-baf (G 5230). The neck and right shoulder are 
preserved, and fragments of the arms were also found. The material is red granite (Reg No 15-11-69 
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Boston M.F.A. 21.932; h., o-325). The forms are simple and the short wig smooth, the details of 
the curls not having been carved (PI. 20). The nose is battered and the effect of the face a little heavy, 
but the modelling of the eyes and mouth is capable. The piece suffers little by comparison with the 
two large heads in hard stone of early Dyn. V already mentioned. 

Closely connected with the Seshem-nofer familv is a man named Pen-meruw in whose little chapel 
(G 2197) is inscribed a will referring to the disposition of the funerary offerings of the Vizier Seshem- 
nofer, who is probably the owner of G 5170, the son of the man whose portrait head in granite is 
discussed above. Thus the Pen-meruw tomb need not be later than the middle of Dyn. \ , and the tine 
group of statues found in the serdab support this dating by their excellent workmanship. Here, for the 
first time, we find the triad in large private statues. The finest of the three groups shows three standing 
statues of Pen-meruw connected at the back by a slab of stone (PI. 21, Boston l\I.l’.--\. 12.1504; h., 
1-200 m.). He stands in all three examples with the left foot forward and his hands at his sides, grasping 
the familiar round objects. In each case he wears a short skirt, but his head-dress has been diflerentiated. 
The figure on the left wears no wig, that in the centre a full wig, and although the head on the right has 
been broken away it probably showed the short curled wig. The face has strong, ugly features, a big 
nose and full-lipped mouth, certainly an attempt at accurate portraiture. 'I he modelling of the body 
is good, but simplified. The name and titles of the man are inscribed beside the ieet ot each figure, from 
left to right; im^h hr ntr c} Pn-tnrw; hrp sh Pn-mrzv; r/j nmt Pn-mnv. 

The second triad (Boston, M.F.A. No. 12.1484; h., 1-55 m.) is really a family group with two small 
children added on a very small scale. It is unusual in that the figures are set in an inscribed frame pro- 


vided with a rounded moulding like a long drum, and with an inscribed architrave above (1 1. 21). 1 lie 
figures might be described as being in very high relief within this frame. The group consists of two 
standing male figures, in the usual attitude, with the wife standing on their left, her right hand placed 
on the shoulder of the nearest figure and her left hand hanging open at her side. A tiny naked girl 
stands between the woman and the adjoining man, with her arm around her father’s leg, while between 
the two men stands a small naked boy, his finger to his lips and his left arm around his father's leg. 
There is little differentiation in dress between the two men, except that the outer figure wears a pleated 
apron over his skirt. The faces, although they are obviously intended for the same person, bear no 
resemblance to one another. One face is large and clumsily cut, the other smaller and more carefully 
executed. The w^oman presents a well-worked example of the conventional female figure. Her face is 
nicely finished but cannot be taken for a portrait. She wears a full wig and long tunic. A technical 
detail to be observed is the way in which the stone has been left between her figure and that of the 
man, the outline of her body being indicated in ver>- summary fashion. A block of stone has been left on 
the other side, from which the front edge of her hanging hand has been cut out in relief (a similar saving 
of labour can be observed in the rock-cut statues of Queen Meresankh 111 on the north wall of G 7530). 
The inscriptions are incised as is usual in all these statues and the paint is well preserved. In addition to 
the inscriptions on the frame and drum (see PI. 21), at the feet of the figures is written m front o t e 
Jsn-fNfr-sm-P, in front of the son: s.f Ssrn-nfr -both figures of the men are labelled : / 

The triad in the frame forms a kind of bridge between the very good work of the male triad and the 
mediocre candng of a smaller pair of male figures found in the serdab. This shows all the deficiencies of 
careless Dyn. V work. It is perfectly conventional in treatment and has only the mm.murn of modelling 
The figures are badly proportioned. The two men stand side by side m the usual attitude, wearing fu 
wigs and short skirts (PL 2t ; Cairo 43753)- The name of Pen-meruw inscribed on the base, and then 
position in the serdab, would be the only indication that they belong to the same group as the first ria . 
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Another tomb connected with the Seshem-nofer family is that of Pehen-ptah (G 2320), who is the 
son of the Seshem-nofer of G4940. The lady named Imen-zefa-s, shown with Pehen-ptah in the pair 
statue from G 2320 and called there ‘his mother’ is to be identified with the wife of the owner of G 494 °> 
who bore that name. The statues from the serdab of G 2320 should, I think, be dated to the middle of 
Dyn. V. There were three statues, a standing figure of the man (Reg. No. 12-10-2, 130 cm. high, in 
Cairo, No. 44609), a standing pair statue (Reg. No. 12-10-3, in Vienna, Junker, Giza, III, fig. 43), and 
a seated triad (Reg. No. 12-10-4, 60 cm. high, Boston, M.F.A. No. 13.4330). The pair statue is head- 
less. It is well worked but conventional in type and not remarkable in any way. The woman places her 
right hand on the man’s shoulder and her left hand upon his arm. The standing figure of Pehen-ptah is 
better preserved. He varies the usual pose of the single male figure by placing the right foot forward 
instead of the left. The face is clumsily worked under its full wig. The exaggerated modelling of the 
leg muscles is unusual. The triad is headless and shows a woman seated between two men. 

Finer in workmanship and coming from one of the large mastabas probably completed about the 
same time as those of Seshem-nofer (G 5080) and Khnum-baf (G 5230), is the badly battered pair 
statue of Seshat-hetep (G 5150, Junker, Giza, II, pi. XIII), now in Vienna. The faces are mutilated. 
The woman apparently places her right arm around the man’s shoulder. Her left hand hangs open at 
her side. The modelling of the torso of the woman is unusual. The waist is high and very narrow, and 
the bones of the pelvic girdle are pronounced. The feet appear to be badly executed. An inscription 
in five columns covers the back of the plinth. Probably of a Mid-Dyn. V date are the sculptures of 
Nesuwt-nofer, found by Junker in the mastaba G 4970 {Vorbericht, 1913, pi. X, Giza, III, pi. XIV). 
These consist of a seated statuette of the man (in Hildesheim), and a statuette of the wife seated with 
a little naked child beside her legs. Technically, these are not as good as the statues previously 
considered, and begin to show the conventional characteristics and faults of the mediocre work of the 
latter half of the Dynasty. The man sits in the usual attitude (right hand clenched, thumb up on 
the knee, and left hand open palm down) in a short wig and short skirt. The wife is placed on a 
high-backed seat with both hands open palm down on her thighs. The naked child places one finger 
of his right hand to his lips. 

Mention might be made of one other tomb at Saqqarah which appears to be of Early Dyn. V date, 
but the statues from this tomb do not contribute very important material for the study of Old Kingdom 
sculpture. It belonged to a man named Nen-kheft-ka. The owner is shown, probably, in the reliefs of 
the Sahura temple, and in the reliefs of his own chapel he appears to be associated only with the names 
of Weserkaf and Sahura. The mastaba is in a group which I have suggested was begun as a cemetery 
for the courtiers of Weserkaf. Of the sixteen statues from the tomb (Mariette D 47), two seated male 
figures (Cairo, Nos. 30 and 3 1) show good work in diorite. There is also a good granite scribe (No. 170), 
a well-worked, seated pair statue of man and wife in limestone (No. 94, the wife stands beside her 
seated husband), and a nicely modelled limestone male head (No. 263). Of the other small statues 
from Saqqarah, none can certainly be assigned to the first half of Dyn. V. It should be noted that the 

large number of statues provided by Nen-kheft-ka is consistent with the custom noted in several Giza 
tombs of this time. 


b. The Sculpture of the Second Half of Dynasty V 

There is a paucity of royal material from the second half of Dyn, V similar to that found in the 
earl.er part of the Dynasty. The pyramid temple of xXeferirkara has provided us with no statues at all, 
tvhtlc that ot Ne-user-ra has but little to show. A large grantte head of a lion in the Cairo Museum 
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{Grahdenkmal Ne-user-re, fig. 7) is a magnificent piece of simple modelling, where large planes suggest 
the characteristics of the animal in a monumental fashion. A similar basalt head which served as a 
water spout is in Berlin (l.c., fig. 44). This shows a more detailed working of the hair of the mane and 
the features. A third lion’s head of basalt served a similar purpose in the Abu Gurob Sun I'emple.' 
An interesting fragment is the broken limestone figure of a kneeling captive with his arms tied behind 
his back, in Berlin {l.c., fig. 24), which continues the idea expressed by the heads of captives lound in 
the Zoser temple and the figurines of the Early Dynastic period. This captive from the Ne-uscr-ra 
pyramid temple is also a forecast of the similar figures found by Jequier in the temple of Pepy 11 . 

There are a few roval figures preserved. At Karnak, Legrain found the lower part of a red granite 
standing figure of Ne-user-ra (Cat. No. 42003, in Cairo). At hlitrahcneh was discovered a seated 
granite statuette of Ne-user-ra in the usual attitude of the Chephren statue, but by no means distinguished 
in workmanship. The head seems conventional and is too small to portray significantly the features nt 
the king (Cairo No. 38). A small statue of Menkawhor in alabaster is very roughly blocked out and 
is perhaps unfinished. The king is seated, wearing the white crown and Ileb-Sed cloak, holding the 
crook and flail against his breast (Cairo No. 40).- 

Very little important private sculpture was found in the inastabas which formed the cemetery of the 
family and courtiers of Ne-user-ra. Mention has been made already of the white limestone reserve head 
found in the burial chamber of Princess Kat-hetep and now in Berlin. It has been noted that this is 


inferior in quality to the fine workmanship of the D\n. IV heads. The iaee is more conventional and 
the modelling in'simple, rather sharp planes. The lines around the mouth have become .schematic. It 
must be admitted that part of the impression of interior work, produced by this head, may be due to the 
poor state of its preservation {l.c., fig. 1 14). Much more attractive is the eharming little fragment of a 
woman’s face in alabaster, found in the debris of the temple. 'I’he careful modelling of the eye. the eye- 
brow in relief, the deep furrow at the corner of the mouth, and the careful polish of the whcile, reminds 
one of fine work of Dyn. IV {l.c., fig. 80). 'I’he fringe of beading that borders the ba.se of the hair is 
meant apparently to represent a row of little round curls. 'Phese round curls, the almond-shaped eye, 
and the smile accidentally produced by the indentation between check and mouth, results in a fortuitous 

but striking resemblance to an archaic Greek face. 

The remaining private sculpture from Abusir is quite mediocre. One could expect something better 

from the fine chapel of Ptah-shepses, but unfortunately no statues were preserved. .An elaborate arrange- 
ment has been made there for three statue shrines in the west wall of the room that opens from the north 
side of the great pillared court. The shrines are reached by low flights of steps and were intended 
evidently for large standing figures. This is a disposition of private statues that we have not encountered, 
although the appearance of rock-cut statues of the owner, somewhat similar in type, occur at Guta in the 
chapels of Ankh-ma-ra (G 7837) and Khafra-ankh (LG 75), probably bolh to be dated to > Db"- 
and are known later in such examples as that of Yasen (G a.96) and in the open court of Ptah-nefer- 
r tr hold or at Saqqarah in the Mereruwka statue. The shrine containing the statue of Ra-wer, 
mTnTioned above, presents a similar idea. Of the other tombs, that of Weserkaf-ankh w as provided with 
Zm granite pair statue showing the owner and his wife, quite ordinary in quality. A limestone 

standing figure of the same man IS w ell worked but presents no unusual features. 

TLe prfvate statues from Giza and Saqqarah of the latter half of Dyn. V are usually small in size and, 

.7 AVtirVrc \f-]Voscr-Re - The legs and basi.s of a well worked limestone statuette 

■ Borchardt, Das Rc-Hetl,gtum ^ ^ g i3esv were found by Petne in the .\bydos temple {Abydos 

I, p. ss. This piece has recently been discussea , j. ^ 

Fare Garnot; Le Lion dans I'Art EgypUen. 
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while they present a general high average of workmanship, are very seldom distinguished by outstanding 
merit. In type and style they are very similar to one another, and it is difficult to date them unless the 
tomb from which they come is fixed by more conclusive evidence. Although this great number of statues 
and statuettes presents a rather monotonous aspect one must remember the very high average maintained 
by the ordinary craftsman. While these men did not create masterpieces, they maintained a very com- 
mendable level of technical skill which lasted throughout Dyn. V and VI and left a heritage which was 
not wholly lost even during the troublesome times of the First Intermediate period. It is a very rare 
occurrence in ancient art to find the middle-class man so well served by skilled artisans who were, after 
all, mere manufacturers of tomb equipment. In searching for a parallel, the most striking is the manu- 
facture of grave stelae in Athens in the fourth century B.c. There again the level of taste was so high, 
and the achievements of the great sculptors had produced such a strong impression, their training had 
prepared such a large number of capable pupils, that even the minor craftsmen produced work of great 
beauty for the private person. 

In dealing with this large mass of material, it seems to me best to discuss first the outstanding examples 
from Giza and then list the less important pieces according to their provenance, bringing the Saqqarah 
examples, which are less easily datable, to bear upon this discussion as comparative material. This is 
reversing the proper order of discussion, as Saqqarah in the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties was certainly 
the chief site, while Giza had assumed a subsidiary importance. Nevertheless, the Giza objects can all 
boast a definite provenance and can be seen much more clearly against the background of the tombs 
from which they come, than can the less well-documented Saqqarah sculpture. It must be admitted, 
too, that except in a very few examples there is very little difference in style and technique between 
work from Saqqarah and that from Giza, just as there is no strong demarcation between the work of 
Dyn. V and that of early Dyn. VI. 

Of the small statues from Giza of late Dyn. V date, two fragmentary pieces worked in fine grained 
yellow limestone stand out for the beauty of their workmanship. One of these is part of the torso and the 
head of a small seated male statuette showing particularly good finish (PI. 22). The face is very carefully 
cut, although along conventional lines (Reg. No. 15-12-11, Boston M.F.A. No. 30.830; h., 0-245 ^^-5 
from the debris of pit G 4817 A). The other piece, now in Turin, is also badly damaged. It forms part 
of a seated statue, about one-half life-size, which was found by Prof. Schiaparelli in the Eastern Cemetery. 
It came from a serdab (?) in the mastaba G 7391 belonging to a man named Itety (Ballerini, Notizia 
Sommaria degli Scavi, p. 52). The chapel is of the old-fashioned L-shaped type and the exact date in 
Dvn. V cannot be determined. The reliefs are of unusually clumsy quality and have been left unfinished. 
The paintings on stone from the fa9ade, now in Turin, show a row of birds and are also roughly executed. 
It is surprising to find a statue of such excellent workmanship accompanying these mediocre reliefs and 
paintings. The man is shown seated in the usual attitude with his right hand clenched, thumb up, 
on his thigh, and the left hand open, palm down. He wears a short wig with elaborately worked curls. 
The leg and scat of a chair have been carved in relief on the sides of the block seat. This is almost the 
only occurrence of such a detail in a private statue later than the Archaic period, and the use of 
the legs of an ordinary chair is unusual (but cf. p. 87). The eyes had been inlaid and the upper part of 
the face and nose were badly damaged when these were wrenched out. The chin, mouth, and throat are 
preserved to show a smooth finish and a crisp cutting of the lips with a slight moustache above them. 
The impression produced by the battered fragments is that we have here the work of a master. One 
would be inclined to place the piece much earlier were it not for the subsidiary position of the small 
mastaba in the old royal cemetery, and the poor quality of the reliefs. Perhaps this statue was a sign 
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“’“f ' 5 ' ® P«“'l“g. but represenUng good workmanship, is the seated statue of 

et-me^-nesuwt found tn position in the offering-niche of his chapel (G a 1 84, now in Boston, > I .I'.A , 

■ *^-^4 2, ., 0 9 m.). Although the paintings in this chapel showed considerable origiiialin- nul 
recdom in their treatment of unusual subject-matter, the statue itself received a careful traditional 
an mg ( . 22). i e\ertheless, something new seems to have entered into the stvlc of this ficnire a 
p umpness m the forms of the body and a different convention in the drawing of the face The latter is 
broad, with the same plump form to be observed in the body. The eyes are unusually large and promi- 
nent. e same type of face has already been found in the standing statue of Pehen-ptah. and the 
treatment of head and body is characteristic of the Dyn. VI statuettes of Nekhebuw to be discussed 
on p. 85. The figure is in the common attitude and wears full wig and short skirt with pleated apron. 

More unusual in treatment is the pair statuette from G 2353 B. (Reg. No. 12-11-21, :;9, PI. 2^; 
Boston, M.F.A. No. 13.3164 a-c; h., 0-50 m.). This is the only example that I know in which the attitude 
of the Meresankh III pair has been imitated. The man has thrown his arm over the .shoulder of his 
wife, and his hand hangs down open on her breast. His other arm was at his side but has been broken 
away. The woman places her left arm around her husband’s waist, while her right arm has been 
damaged. The resemblance to the Meresankh pair is obvious. The workmanship is better than one 
would have expected after examining a standing male statuette wearing a long skirt which was found 
with the pair (Reg. No. 12-10-7, 12-11-38). I'hc modelling of the woman’s torso, although simple, 
shows good observation of the human form. 

The most interesting piece of sculpture found by Profes.sor Junker in the Par Western Cemeterv 


at Giza is undoubtedly the family group of the Dwarf Seneb (Steindorff, Die Kumi dcr Ai’xptcr, pi. 189). 
This is probably to be assigned to late in Dyn. V, if not Early Dyn. VI. 'Phe sculptor has shown 
originality in representing the deformed figure of the man. By making the head large in proportion to 
the body he has given the upper part of the seated figure the same height as that of the wife, but has 
fashioned the arms small and placed them on the breast with the hands laid over one another. 'J’he 
tiny legs are crossed under the man on the seat. In front are placed a pair of small figures, naked son 
and daughter, which occupy the space which the legs of an ordinary man would have filled. 'I’hus the 
sculptor has created the same impression, in the disposition of his ma.s,scs, th;it would have been 
presented by an ordinary seated figure. The wife, of normal proportions, sits beside her husband, 
placing her right arm about his shoulder and her left hand on his arm. It is interesting to compare 
this treatment with that adopted in the reliefs of Seneb’s offering-niche. There Seneb is also shown 
as a dwarf, but his retainers are all drawn small, although of normal proportions, so that thev remain 
subsidiary to their master and his figure is able to dominate the scenes. ’I'he workmanship of the 
statuette is of medium quality. The characteristics of the dwarfed figure arc well suggested, but the 
modelling is simple, and although his face may be an attempt at portraiture, that of the wife shows a 
trace of that grotesque, grinning character which we shall find in some of the crude work of a number 
of minor mastabas of the Western Cemeter}-. This quality resulted apparently from an inability of the 
sculptor to proportion the face correctly and to give a finished modelling to the surfaces. 

In connexion with this statuette, it is instructive to examine other sculpture representing dwarfs. 
The finest of these is the little statuette of Khnum-hotep in the Cairo Museum (No. 44) from Saqqarah, 
which must be of approximately the same date as Seneb. This is a masterpiece of realism. The project- 
ing skull, the stocky legs, and the corpulent development of the body are modelled in detail. Equally 
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Reg. No. 12-10-35; a similar figure; Boston. 

Reg. No. 12-10-36: a naked figure in same attitude, wigless; Boston, M.F.A. No. 13.3464; h., 
0-40 m. 

Nos. 121 and 139 (elaborately painted) in the Cairo Museum show similar types of female figures, but 
these, I should think, are certainly Dyn. VI. 

At Saqqarah, Firth found an intact serdab belonging to a man named Mitri, south of the temenos 
wall of the Zoser Pyramid. In this were eleven wooden statues which he assigned to the early Fifth 
Dynasty, but since he gives no reason for this early date, I think it is more conservative to date them to 
the end of the Dynasty. Most of the mastabas in the group south of the pyramid are late Dyn. V or Dyn. 
VI. The statues are unpublished except for the fine female statue and the squatting scribe reproduced 
in Annales, XXVI, pis. IV and V, and the hunch-backed man mentioned above (all three statues in 
Cairo). The modelling of the standing woman is of the best quality. She wears a lappet wig, unusual 
in private statues of women, and an interesting technical detail is the way in which the arms are com- 
pletely separated from the body, hanging free. The scribe is less well preserved. The figure had been 
covered with a coating of painted plaster which has partly peeled away. The eyes are inlaid (in the later 
simple style), the ears prominent, and the hands hold a roll of papyrus in the lap in a realistic fashion 
uncommon in stone-work, where the hands are seldom so completely freed from the block. The lower 
legs and feet still retain their rudimentary quality. One would expect a more plastic treatment in wood 
where it was less necessary to retain the compactness of the stone mass. Four more of the Mitri statues 
are in the Metropolitan Museum. These comprise a standing woman with hands at sides open; a 
standing male figure in long skirt with staff and wand; a seated male figure with right hand open on 
knee and left hand clenched on knee, thumb up; as well as a pair statue of Mitri and his wife. In the 
pair statue, the two figures stand separately. The woman’s hands hang open at her sides. The man 
wears a full wig and short skirt and carries staff and wand. The figures are life-size in this case, like 
the Cairo standing woman, but they are less well worked, the woman’s face being particularly crude. 
The other statues in Cairo and the Metropolitan Museum vary in size from the small statuette of the 
dwarf to the three-quarter life-size standing figures in New York. 

.Another Saqqarah piece is the life-size wooden head found by Quibell in the debris of the mastaba 
of Ra-shepses (north of the enclosure wall of the Step Pyramid). This tomb is to be dated to the 
reign of Isesy or a little later from a historical inscription found by Quibell in an exterior room of the 
chapel. The head is a strong piece of realistic carving, enhanced by the careful painted detail. In 
the corners of the eyes little red strokes indicate the veins, a convention often observed in good paintings 
and painted reliefs, but seldom preserved in statues (Quibell, Excavations at Saqqarah, igoy-igoS, 
pi. LX). 

Wooden statues of uncertain provenance but interesting quality are found also in two European 
Museums as well as in Cairo. The large pair statuette in the Louvre {Art of Egypt through the Ages, 
p. 1 12) has suffered from decay and warping, but is valuable as a rare example of such a group in 
this material. The man places his left hand closed on his breast, with his thumb extended. His right 
hand hangs clenched at his side. The wife is incompletely preserved, but she apparently places her 
left arm around her husband’s waist. She is smaller in stature, the top of her head reaching only to the 
man s shoulder. The modelling of the bodies is simple but good. The heads, however, show a coarse 
treatment of the features, although the eyes and eyebrows are carefully delineated. Certainly the warp- 
ing of the wood has lent an aspect of clumsiness and disproportion to the piece which it did not possess 
originally. A standing statue of a man named Per-her-nefret in Berlin, said to come from the Fayum, 
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represents the finest type of conventional male beauty. The regular features, the delicacy of the carving 
of the eyes, and the finish of the surfaces of the face and body belong to the best tradition (Fechheimer, 
Die Plastik der Agypter, pis. 36-38). Six standing male statues in the Cairo jVIuseum represent this same 
conception of the ideal male figure, but less competently realized. Two of these are from Saqqarah, 
but one, which is equally good in workmanship, is said to have come from Akhmim and is one of 
the rare statues having a provincial source. No. 152 (unknown provenance) and No. 153 (Akhmim) 
have no arms, while No. 155 (Saqqarah) has both arms hanging at the side with the hands closed. 
No. 154, from the mastaba of Tep-m-ankh (Mariette D 10) at Saqqarah, has the right arm hanging at 
the side, but the left arm is bent in a position to hold a walking staff, and Nos. 267 and 370 (unknown 
provenance) have this same attitude. These statues show a harsh facial type, particularly exemplified 
by Nos. 153 and 154. Deep lines at the base of the nostrils, the broad base of the nose, and a large 
firmly cut mouth contribute to an impression of brutal strength. 

A small ivory statuette from Giza in the Cairo Museum (No. 815) has scarcely received the attention 
that it deserves. It was found in 1886 in the tomb of Ra-wer (Lepsius G 94), south-east of the rock-cut 
tombs of the Chephren family. With it were at least seven limestone seated statues of the same man 
(Cairo, Nos. 197-200, 216, 217, 365-367), a standing statue (No. 280?), and parts of a life-size standing 
statue (Nos. 287, 318 (?), 350 (?)). The height is 13 cm. and the attitude is unusual as the left arm hangs 
at the side, while the broken right arm must have been raised. 'Fhe face is badly broken, but the delicate 
modelling of the left leg, hips, and torso is fine enough to stand beside that of the Cheops ivory and the 
statuette of Mycerinus. 

Before considering the other sculpture at Saqqarah, it seems practical to complete the description 
of the Giza statues by a list of the minor work found in the svjbsidiary mastabas of the Western and 
Eastern Cemeteries. The great majority of these small pieces seem to date to l)yn. V, although there is 
little to distinguish many of the statuettes of Dyn. \ I from those of Dyn. \ . One or two pieces ma\ , 
from the position of the mastabas to which they belong, be as early as the reign of .Mycerinus. I niess 
otherwise stated the material is white limestone. 


i. Statues from The Far Western Cemetery at Ciza 

Statues from the nucleus mastabas of Cemetery G 1000-1200 which can be dated to late Dyn. IV 
or the first half of Dyn. V (Mycerinus to Neferirkara) are as follows ; 

G 1020: , . , , r 1 

(1) Seated pair statue: man and wife; wife seated on husband s right with left arm around man s 

shoulder, right hand palm down on thigh; the husband places his left hand palm down on his 
thigh, and clenches right hand on thigh ; inscribed : rh nket fitpi; rht nm t Rnpt-nfrt ; size, 44-5 
26-0 cm.; University of California, No. 6-19760; Lutz, Egyptian Statues and Statuettes, pi. 32. 

(2) Standing male statue with hands clenched at sides, left foot for\vard ; inscribed ; Ms -ss ; height, 
78 cm. University of California, No. 6-19826. 

These statuettes occupied the southern end of a well-built serdab which would seem, from the 
empty space remaining, to have contained other decayed statues of tvood. The statuettes are well 

worked but conventional. The faces are rather clumsy with big noses and large eyes. The seated woman 

wore a long tunic, and traces of a broad collar show on the seated man. The standing man wore a pleated 
flap on his skirt. There is nothing in their style or workmanship to suggest that these statues are earl^r 
thTn Dyn. V, and they resemble the mediocre work of the latter half of that Dynasty. The mastaba. 
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however, is one of the earliest in Cem. looo, and cannot be later than early Dyn. V . The same is true 
of the following group of statuettes. 

G 1109; Incomplete pair statuette. Wife sits on left of husband. She places her right hand on his 
right shoulder ; her left arm is broken. She wears a short full wig and a long tunic. The head of 
the man is missing ; right hand palm down on thigh, left arm broken away. He wears a broad collar 
and short skirt. Three battered figures of children stand between the legs and on each side of 
the legs of their parents. Inscribed on the base beside the wife : rht nswt Mrt-ib ; in front of little 
girl to left of wife’s legs: hm ntr Hthr Sit-mrt. Size, 39-5 x 21-3 cm. California, No. 6-19785 ; Lutz, 
/.c., pi. 33h. 

This statuette is better in modelling and finish than the preceding. The navel is shown as a deep hole 
in the man’s figure, as it was in the standing figure from G 1020. The woman’s face is better worked than 
that in G 1020, and the breasts are well indicated. The wavy line of the wig as it frames the face is care- 
fully drawn. There is again nothing to distinguish this piece from good work of medium class of Dyn. V. 
G 1206: Well preserv^ed standing pair statuette. The woman stands on the right of her husband and 
places her left hand on his shoulder. Her feet are together and her right hand hangs open at her 
side. The man stands in the usual attitude. He wears a short wig, broad collar, and short skirt. 
1 he woman wears a short full wig and tunic. Her dog-collar, broad collar, bracelets, and anklets 
are well preserved in paint. The painted surface of the whole is nearly intact. The support at 
the back reaches nearly to the top of the figures’ heads. Size, 74 x 35 cm. Uninscribed, Univer- 
sity of California, 6-19775 ; Lutz, l.c., pis. 34, 35 a. 

The good preservation of this piece lends a lively aspect to the faces, but the quality of the modelling 
is about on a par with the two groups of statues previously discussed. In type and workmanship it differs 
little from other statuettes of Dyn. V and even of Dyn. VI, found in the subsidiary mastabas at Giza. 
The group had been placed with three wooden statues (decayed) in the L-shaped chapel which was 
then blocked up to form a serdab. 

The remaining statues from the Far Western Cemetery at Giza (Cem. 1000-1600) come from 
mastabas which either by their subsidiary position in relation to the nucleus mastaba of a group, or by 
other indications of date, appear mostly to belong to the second half of Dyn. V. A few of them are 
certainly of Dyn. VI. I list them as follows: 


G 1021: A seated statuette of a woman in an unusual attitude; she places her right hand open on her 
body below the breast, left hand palm down on thigh ; the short full wig is rather crudely marked 
with cross-hatched lines on the separate strands of hair; long tunic; simple modelling; con- 
ventional face; unmscribed; h., 0-38; Boston, M.F.A. 21-2603. 

G 1032: Two pair statuettes which bear the same names as that on an offering-basin in place in the 
chapel of G 1032. This shows that In-kaf is a son of Hetep-ib, the owner of the mastaba. This 
ittlc mastaba seems to be the last of a series commenced by G 1022. In the debris of G 1033 
were found a small seated statuette and a plaque with a male figure in relief. These may not come 
trom the same chapel, but I list them with the others. 

(■) Pair statue; two standing male figures in usual attitude; poor conventional work and not very 
wel presen ed ; mscnbed on base by one figure: 'In.y n v:rht Ink,/-, beside the other: fM trrfa rh 

«trt M,/; size, 62-2 . 38 5 cm. University of California. No. 6-19782; Lutz, Z.r., pi. j'l. ' 

(2) Pa.r statuette; standmg naked man and woman in long tunic; woman on husband’s right, places 
lelt arm on h.s shoulder; man m usual attitude; head of man missing; modelling of body fair. 
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but work on the whole conventional and mediocre. The naked man shown thus in a pair statue 
IS, so far as I know, unique. Size, qS-o-aj-o cm. On base, man inscribed: iM zrH. I/, HI,- 
woman, Sipt. (PI. 25.) L'niversity of California, No. 6-19781 ; Lutz, /.r., pi. 3^ b. 

(3) Very crude small statuette of a seated man ; right hand open on thigh, left closed but so rudimcn- 
tary that position is uncertain ; rudely indicated pleated flap of skirt ; misshapen forms ; painted 

(4) A plaque of equal crudeness showing a standing man in relief with arms hanging at sides; mis- 
shapen forms; on the back are inscribed in paint and partly incised the inscription: rh rmv/ 

Ni-h-rr{:) and what appears to be a female figure. The same name occurs on a smaller flake of 
worked stone. 


G 1036: A limestone figure of a squatting scribe; left hand, palm up, holding roll and right hand as if 
grasping pen; figure worked in simple planes, face conventional; work mediocre and the body 
lop-sided, the two sides of the figure not properly aligned with one another ; inscribed on edge 
of skirt: 55 sib Szchm{})\ found in place in serdab; h., 30-5 cm. University of California, 
No. 6-19765 ; Lutz, lx., pi. 25 b. 

G 1039: Eight statuettes of painted limestone and one of granite: 

(^)“(2) Two statuettes of man and wife, forming a pair but carved separately; 

(a) Conventional seated woman with both hands open palm down on thighs; poor work 
painted; inscribed on front of seat : hm nfr IJthr nbt 'hvtH, ’//iZ-Av-.L, h., 34 cm. Universitv 
of California, No. 6-19773 ; Lutz, lx., pi. 26 b. 

(b) Conventional seated man, right hand clenched, thumb up on thigh; poor work; short 
wig and skirt; painted; uninscribed, h., 39 cms. California, No. 6 19774 ; Lutz, /.r., pi. 19. 

These two statuettes stood in a serdab behind the south wall of the chapel. 'Lhe others were 
apparently in the corridor. 

(3) Badly broken pair statue; poor work; wife on left of husband, placing right arm around his 
shoulder and possibly left hand on his arm; naked male cliild below; man holds his hands in 
conventional attitude (right hand clenched, thumb up); base, 34X 2f 5 cm.; bust of man 23-5 • 
i 8-2 cm.; bust of woman 20-0 ■ i6-o. University of California, No. 6 19763 ; Lutz, /.r., pis. 36,37. 
Inscribed down right side of seat : rh ?imi,wjfh hr nlr''!, imy r; pr hd Mr-tt's. Son : si-f imhe Smnv. 

(4) Clumsy standing statue of a woman; arms hang open at side; painted; poor work resembling 
the following statues; forms plump and badly proportioned; inscribed: rh{t) jimt nb{l) nf pr 
Nb-nt-kr, size, 56-0 > 6-5 cm. Cairo No. 37718. 

(5) Standing male figure in conventional attitude; clumsy work; in.scribcd : imy n ikdic imdnv hr 
ntr C} ’Ihr, h., 59 cm. Cairo No. 37715. 

(6) Standing woman, similar to No. 4; but smaller; inscribed : rh{t) nket size, 50 >- 13 cm. 

University of California; Lutz, lx., pi. 29 b. 

(7) Standing male figure ; conventional ; bad work; base broken ; inscribed : in s,'-f ir n-flbi ; h., 35-5 
cm. Cairo No. 37721. 

(8) Standing conventional male figure ; similar to last but smaller ; inscribed : slid ikdv: Jpi-zvr ; h., 49 
cm. University of California, No. 6-19799; Lutz, lx., pi. 23 a. 

(9) Very’ small, shapeless seated statuette of black granite; h., 26 cms. California, No. 6-19809. 

G 1040: Three curious misshapen statuettes of painted limestone; very poor work: 

(i) Seated male; conventional attitude; inscribed on both sides of seat: rh nkvt slid ikdw Tti; h., 32 
cm. Cairo No. 37720. PI. 25. 
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(2) Standing conventional female figure; schematic modelling of body; grotesque face; h., 32 cm. 
Cairo No. 37723. PI. 25. 

(3) Standing conventional male, similar; h., 41 cm. Cairo No. 37722. PI. 25. 

The group of statuettes from mastabas G 1036 to 1040 shows a gradual degeneration of craftsmanship 
due apparently partly to lapse of time between the earliest and latest of the mastabas in the group, but 
probably more largely to the dwindling of the family fortunes. The scribe from G 1036 shows poor 
workmanship, but not the hopeless inability to render the human form that the ridiculous little figures 
from G 1040 represent. The whole group of statues illustrates what the poor work of Dyn. V could be 
like. It is possible that the latest pieces in the group belong to Dyn. VI but this is by no means certain. 

The two little figures to be discussed next bear a resemblance to the preceding. They come from 
poor mastabas and embody the less proficient craftsmanship of the latter half of Dyn. V : 

G. 1104: Small conventional seated male; painted; mediocre work; found in an intact serdab; inscribed 
on right side of feet: rh nswt Mss,' and on the left side: . . . (fishing bark) Mssi h., 47 cm. 

Cairo No. 37717. 

G 1105 . Small figure of a dwarf standing in conventional attitude. The head is large in proportion to 
the body, and the skull projects at the back. No other hint of deformity. Does not compare 
favourably with other statues which render more faithfully the peculiarities of a dwarf. Found 
in small serdab in brick offering-niche. Inscribed: Pt-pn-nswt (?). Cairo No. 37719. PI. 25. 
The limestone pair statuette in G 1151 is more exactly dated than those which we have previously 
considered by a reference to the Sun Temple of Ne-user-ra in the chapel reliefs. It certainly belongs 
to the latter half of Dyn. V. It is interesting to note in this case that the workmanship of the sculpture 
in the round is inferior to the draughtsmanship and carving of the chapel reliefs. It seems to me that 

there is a parallel on a larger scale to be drawn from a comparison of the statue of Thiy at Saqqarah with 
the reliefs in his mastaba. 


G 1151 : Clumsy seated pair statuette; man in conventional attitude, but left hand clenched on thigh is 
shown with back of hand up; the wife sits on the right of her husband and places her left hand 
on his shoulder, her right hand is open palm down on her thigh; between the legs of the large 
figures stands a small naked boy with his right hand to his mouth and his left arm around his 
lather’s leg; uninscnbed ; h., 75 5 cm. University of California, No. 6-19806; Lutz, l.c., pi. 33 a. 

G 1157: Seated statuette in usual attitude; conventional execution; muscles of body schematically 
rendered; face pinched and meagre; uninscribed; short wig and short skirt; h., 52 cm. Cairo. 

G . .71 : Conventional standing male; full wig, short skirt and pleated apron; good work of medium 
cbss and smooth finish; found in debris but probably from G iijr; inscribed: 7hhy{i)lnt-f 
dltrlii-fskm{>)krshr-„!rrnpwtcS,„!,ts,p.pth.hp;h.,(>^cm. Cairo No. 37716. " 

In the statue from G 1 171 we find a reversal of the conditions in G 1151. Here the carving of the 
statue IS infinitely superior to the very poor reliefs. The east door-jamb of the chapel of G i tyt shows 

™ 1 T, 'd 7 k' Cemetery. When the figure of the man had been 

completed on the jamb, it w as evidently thought desirable to include his wife behind him. She is squeezed 

nto he remaining space an extraordinary, attenuated figure. The whole door-jamb shows bad Rawing 

hat h 7; '“"'77 T 7 I* appear, though! 

that the statue was made later than the chanel whirvK .-o • -u j • i ° 

debris of fhis mactoK i r j l ^ ^ inscribed m the name of Ki-m-tnnt. In the 

aeons ot this mastaba were also found the unner nart rvf „ * j . . • , , .T . 

r j • /^x • , P 3 tt of a seated statuette in bad condition a frac- 

ment of a seated pair (?) with a small nakorl rhiu u • j t , s^uiiuinuii, a nag 

P L MMtn a small naked child beside the legs of one of the figures. A small head, 
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carefully cut and shoeing the natural hair of the man trimmed close to the skull was also found The 
following are the remaining limestone statuettes found in Cem. 1200-1400. 

^ servant figures thrown down in the corridor of the chapel. Painted limestone- 

' ''' ^ Pl^^^ed above a basin ; 23-0 x 9-^, cm. Unit ersitv 

of California No. 6-19S11 ; Lutz, /.c., pi. 41. See Fig. 15. 

(2) Kneeling woman grinding grain; wearing cloth over hair; h., i8-o, width, 11-9 cm. I'niversitv 
of California No. 6-19766; Lutz, l.c., pi. 41. See Fig. i 3. 

(3) Kneeling woman grinding grain; short hair; length, 30-5 cm., h., 19-3 cm. Lniwrsitv of 
California No. 6-19812; Lutz, l.c., pi. 42. 




Fig. 15. Woman grinding grain, G 1213; brewer, (i 1213; woman grinding 
grain, G 2422 C; woman tending cakes, G 2413. 

G 1214: Two painted limestone statuettes, found in place in serdab: 

(1) Seated male in conventional attitude, but with palm of clenched right hand down; poor work; 
inscribed on left side of seat: K;-tszv\ h., 37-5 cm. University of California; Lutz, l.c., pi. 18. 

(2) Standing woman in conventional attitude; short full wig and tunic; inscribed on base: ’Itt-h;; 
size, 41-ox lo-o cm. University of California No. 6-19770; Lutz, l.c., pis. 28 b, 29 a. 

G 1226: Crudely carted limestone head with fat lop-sided face; reminiscent of heads from G 1040, but 
even more ludicrous in expression. 

G 1231 : Small, battered statuette of naked male with plinth at back; headless. 

G 1301: Seated male; conventional except for the right hand which is clenched palm down on knee; 
short wig, short skirt; fair workmanship corresponding to the well-cut palace-facade panelling and 
the moderately good sunk reliefs and inscriptions of the chapel : inscribed on right side of seat : 
u'cb nket Mr-nkvl] on left side: rh nket Mr-iiszct h., 58-5 cm. Cairo No. 37713. 

G 1314: Standing male statuette of unusual type, found in place in serdab. The chapel belonged to a 
man who was a hvi iitj of Sahura. It is to be dated probably, therefore, to the second half of 
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Dyn. V. The man stands in the usual attitude except that he holds a handkerchief(?) in his 
right hand. By his left side stands a small naked boy who places his right hand on his father’s 
leg. The man wears a full wig and short skirt with pleated apron. The workmanship is of medium 
quality. Inscribed on base: ir m pr rs Hr-ks-rr, and in front of son: s/-/ smsw ^nh-rmn-i\ 
h., 40-0 cm. University of California No. 6-19780; Lutz, /.c., pi. 22. 


G 1402: Two painted limestone statuettes thrown down in pit. 

(1) Standing male of type like G 1314; arms at side but hands broken away; no wig, short skirt 
and broad collar ; by right side stands small naked boy with side-lock who places his left hand 
on father’s leg. Good work. Position of mastaba and style of work suggest a possible date as 
early as the first half of Dyn. V. The type of statue may perhaps have occurred in Dyn. IV (see 
G 4750). Face of large figure well worked; paint well preserved, showing small moustache. 
Inscribed on base, in front of man’s right foot: imy rr hmwt Sshw, in front of boy: ss-f n ht-f 
Pth-ir-k] h., 46-5 X 18-7. University of California; Lutz, l.c., pi. 30 b. See PI. 22. 

(2) Conventional seated woman with hands palm down on thighs; short full wig, tunic; on seat 
beside right leg is inscribed: mitr-t Rni-sr-i-?i. Not so well worked as standing man; h., 41-0 x 
14-5 cm. University of California No. 6-19802; Lutz, l.c., pis. 27, 28 a. 

Dr. Reisner dates the intrusive mastabas of which G 1673 forms a part to Dyn. VI. Therefore the 
two statuettes found thrown dowm in the small corridor chapel of this tomb probably belong to a time 
not earlier than the first half of Dyn. VI. There is alw'ays the possibility, though, that they may have 
been displaced from another mastaba. They show better workmanship than most of the statues in 
the preceding group with the exception of those from G i iji, G 1301 > snd the male statue from G 1402. 


G 1673: Two painted limestone male figures, the colour having almost entirely disappeared from the 
standing figure : 

(1) Conventional standing male; base broken aw'ay; plinth at back; no wig; long skirt; modelling 
of face and torso good; Reg. No. 32-4-19; K 537 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 34.51. 

(2) Squatting scribe; unusual plastic quality in treatment of plump body; good workmanship; 
paint largely preserved; rare use of support at back of figure; right hand as if holding pen; left 
hand closed, palm dowm over small roll; Reg. No. 32-4-18; h., 24-5 cm. Cairo. 


Although the Far Western Cemetery has shown us that the workmanship of the statues in the small 
mastabas of Dyn. V and early Dyn. VI is usually mediocre and sometimes very clumsy, there is nothing 
quite so bad as that found in the statuettes of three little crude-brick mastabas in the north-western corner 
ot the Cemeteiy- (Fisher, Giza, The Minor Cemetery). The three mastabas in question are probably to 
be dated to Late Dyn. ^ . In G 2098 was found only a badly-decayed wooden statue walled up in the 
eastern face ot the mastaba. In the debris of G 2086 was discovered a crude statuette of a seated woman, 
with the forms only roughly blocked out. She places her left hand on her breast and her right hand 
across her body beneath her breast. The seat has a high back. The features are roughly modelled and 
t e air ^ ig t v indicated {l.c., pi. 43). G 2093 furnished several statuettes varying in quality. One 
E-’il’ the worst possible workmanship. It is a barbarous little standing male statuette in 

w 1C t le forms of the body have been only slightly outlined in the stone block. A conventional little 
standing statuette is of better quality, although it still displays poor work {l.c., pi. 42). The most 
interesting piece - the group is a standing male figure carved in very high relief, not completely in the 
roun , against a slab w hich has an inscribed bar across the top. This was let into the w^all of the crude- 
nc ■ c apel like a stela, and must be an imitation on a very modest scale of the statues standing in 
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niches known in the larger mastabas of Dyn. V (/.r., pis. 23, 44). The modelling is verv simple. 'The 
style of each of these three statuettes, all from the same tomb, is different from the others. 

The southern section of the Far Western Cemeterv, excavated bv Professor Steindortf at first, and 
later more extensively by Professor Junker, has produced a number of statuettes of similar stvle and 
workmanship to those found by the Harvard-Boston Expedition. The most important ot these, the 
seated pair statuette of the Dwarf Seneb and his wife, has been discussed in a preceding section. Ot 
the pieces which have been published, the two standing statuettes found bv Steindortf in D 61, west ot 
G 4000, resemble the clumsy work of G 1039 and 1040, Thev form a pair, although carved separatelv, 
of man and wife and belonged to Ptah-ir-k and the ladv Xefer-hetep-s (Roeder, Denkmdkr dis Pc li:(n us 
Museums su HildesJieim, p. 51). Thev stand in the conventional attitude, and have the same ludicrous 
expression on their faces as do the three little figures from (i 1040. The paint is well preserved. 
The little seated statue of Nebet-pezuw’ was found bv Junker in the serdab of a crude-brick mastaba 
far out to the west (Vorbericht, 1927, pi. VIII). She is seated in the usual attitude with both hands open 
palms down on her thighs. The stvle and workmanship closely approach that of the group ju.st 
mentioned. Somewhat better in execution, and representing the medium ipiality minor work of 1 )\ n. \ , 
is the nameless seated pair statuette ( ForAcr/W;/, 1927, pi. VI I). 'I'he attitude is normal, with the woman 
placing her right arm about the man's shoulder, but the man’s right hand is clenched palm down 
on the thigh. Perhaps a little better in workmanship, but still wholh conventional in st\le, is the 
standing pair {Vorhericht, 1927, pi. VI) where the woman places her right arm around her liusband’s 


shoulder. 

Perhaps to be identified with the Ihy of .Miss Moss’s plan, D S2 of Steindorlf in the area south of 
Cemetery G 1000, is the Nefer-ihy in whose serdab were discovered two granite statuettes of uimsually 
fine quality (H.U.B.M.F..'\. E.xpedition Photo. A 10927). One, a srjuatting scribe, is now in Feip/ig. 
The face is well cut and traces of paint stirvive. The right hand is closed, palm down, the left hand open. 


palm up, on the lap. The seated statue in Ilildesheim shows equally good work and is inscribed with the 
same titles and name (Roeder, /.r., p. 4<S, No. 13). 'I'he right hand is closed with the back of the hand 
up. The face is well modelled. The height is 49 cm. 'Fhe workmanship of these two statues is well 
above the average usuallv found in the sculpture of small mastabas m the bar Western Cemetery. 
Among the statuettes as yet unpublished in Cairo, Leipzig, and Ilildesheim, it is possible to identify 
another group found bv Steindorff which come from the serdab of a man called Zasha. 'Phis is a little 
tomb west of the great mastaba G 4000, numbered I) 39 40. .A number of limestone servant figures arc- 
in Leipzig (a woman with a sieve, a man cleaning jars, and a man cooking over a brazier), w hile in the 
Cairo Museum, Nos. 37820, 37825, are small seated statuettes of the owner, 37.S21, the wife of Zasha 
(a barbarous seated female figure resembling the (i 1040 group), and 37.S22 4, three very fine servant 
figures. The most remarkable of these is No. 37823 which shows a standing man leaning over to slaughter 
a bull which lies tied up at his feet. The other two arc a baker and a man roasting a goose. This is one 
of the finest groups of seiwant figures that has been found, both for the quality of the individual pieces 


and for the varieties of occupation represented. 

Notice should be taken also of a number of statues that were found by Ballard in excavations under- 
taken in the Far Western Cemeten,- shortly before the work of the American, German, and Italian 
Expeditions began. The only site of his work which can be positively identified is the chapel of Nefert- 
vabet (G i225)*^from which he removed the beautiful slab-stela now in the Curtis Collection m Pans. 
At the same time he found other objects in tombs which it is no longer possible to locate. In the Curtis 
Collection is a painted limestone standing pair statuette similar in type and workmanship to others 
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discovered in the subsidiary mastabas of Dyn. V in the Western CemeteIy^ This belonged to a man 
named Raherka^ and his wife Meresankh. In the Berlin Museum, and apparently from the same excava- 
tions, are two granite statuettes, one a squatting scribe (Fechheimer, Die Plastik der Agypter, pis. 25-7) 
which has often been reproduced, and the other a seated granite pair, from the tomb of a man named Der- 
senez. The seated pair is of conventional type, the man holding his right hand clenched, thumb up on his 
thigh, and the woman placing her arm around her husband’s shoulders. The scribe is perhaps unfinished. 
The different planes of the body are sharply defined and do not seem to have received a final polish. 
The proportions and alinement of the figure are irregular. The face seems to be an attempt at careful 
portraiture and has received a smoother finish than the rest of the body. The right hand has the fingers 
carved as though holding the writing implement, the left hand holds the papyrus, with the thumb 
pressed down over the edge of the roll. 

Von Bissing (O.L.Z., 1937, p. 504) has recently referred to a statuette in the Munich Glyptothek as 
having come from a Dyn. IV tomb excavated at Giza by a Mr. Kennard. I think that this can only be 
a reference to Ballard’s excavations, but there is no possibility that the tomb was of Dyn. IV. The 
statue is that of a man 7 zv-gszc and his wife Wet (Von Bissing, Denkmdler, pi. 6) and accords very well 
in style with the other statuettes found by Ballard, as well as with the pieces from the Far Western 
Cemetery which have just been discussed. It is very probable that all of Ballard’s work was in this area, not 
far from G 1225 where we know that he dug. It would seem from the other material from his excavations 
that G 1225 was the only Dyn. IV tomb which he investigated. It is unfortunate that none of the names 
on the statuettes found by Ballard can be identified with those in the chapels as now excavated. The 
Munich pair statue shows the wife standing on the left of her husband w'ith her right arm around his 
shoulders and her left hand placed open on his left arm. The workmanship is only moderately good and 
the peculiarit} of the piece is that the figures are carved as though in high relief upon the support against 
which tliey are set, only the heads emerging completely in the round above the backing slab. 

In the Cairo IVIuseum are several statuettes registered as having come from the Ballard excavations. 
A small seated statuette (No. 35566) of a man named Nezem-ib, and a standing man (No. 35567) are 
of conventional type, but three other pieces (seated man. No. 35563, a standing man. No. 35564, and 
a standing pair. No. 35565) inscribed with the name Nofer are more interesting. These are of the 
same barbarous workmanship that has been noted already in the case of the statuettes from G 1039, 
1040, D 61 (in Hildesheim) and the Minor Cemetery dug by Fisher. The clumsy standing pair of man 
and wife (PI. 26) particularly resembles the awkward little figures from G 1040. The figures lean to 
one side, and have the same plump, misshapen forms and the ludicrous facial expression of this poor 
sculpture with which the lesser people of late Dyn. V and Dyn. VI had perforce to be content. 


ii. Statues from Cemetery G 2000 

In the absence of any exact indication of the date it is impossible to assign most of the statuettes 

from the mmor cemetery G 2000 and the adjoining spaces south of it and south of the mastaba G 2000 

to a more definite period than Dyn. V to early Dyn. VI. In type they correspond to the sculpture found 

m the minor mastabas tvest of G 2000. and present similar forms and workmanship. The statuettes 

from G 2004 and G 2009 as well as the pair statuette from Steindorff's D 215 are of better quality than 

the others and should be assigned to a mid-Dyn. V date. I should think. The rest are of late Dyn. V 
or Dyn. \ I. ■' 

' This is the same name, but apparentlv not the .1 , . . 

woman carryintr a child. ' P n as the owner of the serdab in which Steindorff found the 
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G 2004: Standing pair statuette of painted limestone. The wife stands on the left of lier husband, wiili 
her right arm around the man’s waist, her left hand on his arm. The man is in tlie conventional 
attitude, wearing a short wig, broad collar, and a short skirt with a stiff triangle of cloth standing 
out in front. The wife wears a short, full wig, broad collar and tunic, bracelets and anklets. 
support at the back reaches to the shoulders of the figures, but e.xtends, apparently, only as far 
as the man’s right leg. The modelling is good work of medium quality. The paint is well pre- 
served. Inscribed in paint on base in front of man: h/iy hi pr i";, hiity s Pth-hmi:. In front of 
wife: hmt f mrt. . . .; h., 0-701 m. Boston, M.F.A. No. 06.1876. 

A model of cakes on a fire, carved in painted limestone, seems to suggest that there was a servant figure 
of wood (now decayed) in the serdab with this statue, and the size of the serdab would have allowed for 
a number of wooden figures. 


G 2009: A group of painted limestone figures in an intact .serdab (PI. 24); 

(1) A fine standing pair statue. The wife is on the right of her husband and places her right hand 
on his arm, her left arm around his waist. 'I'he man stantis in the conventional attitude, lie 
wears a full wig, broad collar, bracelets, and a short .skirt. 1 he woman wears a short, full u ig, dog- 
collar, and broad necklace, from which hangs an elaborately iiainted pectoral. .She has a long 
tunic, bracelets, and anklets. The workmanship is good, above the average lor inidtlle-cla.ss 
work. The painted surfaces are well preserved, even to the slight moustache of the man. .A 
support at the back reaches to the shoulders of the figures. In Iront ot the man is inscribed. 
hnt\ s Msi\ in front of the woman: hni utr Uthr m ml tth, hnly s .Wi(r). Cairo No. 3S670. 

(2) A seated pair, less well proportioned than the larger statue, and less well linislied. ’I'he woman 
sits on the left of her husband with her right arm around his waist. 1 ler other hand is open palm 
down on her thigh. The man is in the usual position, but holds his right hand clenched palm 
down. The painted surface is well preserved, 'riic man wears a short wig, broad collar, and sliort 
skirt. The woman wears a short, full wig, bracelets (i), and anklets. 'I'liere is no support at the 
backand both figures wear elaborate counter-weights hanging dow n at the back of their necklaces. 

On the right of the man’s legs is written: hrUy s. Bno (?). On the left of his legs i.s 

inscribed: . . . .n . . . Bsve. . To the left of the woman’s legs is: hm nlj A / xkpt u-rut, Jmty 4 

h., o-3;5 m. Boston. M.F.A. No. 06.1885. , ,, , , 

(3) Small triad of standing male figures. This is unusual in that the central iignre holds the hanging 
hands of the two outer men. The man on the right of the others wears a lull wig, that in the 
centre a short wtg, and the man on the left is without a wig. All three men wear broad collars 
and short skirts. The work is moderately good, resembling that of the seated pair. 1 he paint 
is well presercod On the front of the base is inscribed the name ot each with his titles, reading 

from right to left :pro/ufiy (40 s Hs', h., 0-250 m. 

Roston F A.. ^0, 06.1S82. 

(4) Small itatuate of a naked boy. He stands with left foot fonvard, his richt hand with fin^y to 
lips his left clenched at his side. He wears the side-lock. support runs up the baA to you 
the middle of the head. The modelling is fair, but, as usu.al . hardly sr.ggcsts the forms of chddlmod 
except in the small size and the dressing of the harr. The pain, is well preserved. Inscr.bed on 
the base: Wtc Plh-«frtr, h., o tS m. Boston, M.F.A. No. oh.iSSr. 

G 2oaf Seated pair statuette of conventional form and mediocre workmanship. The woman ys on 
the right 0^' the man and places her left hand on his shoulder. He .s m the usual attnude, but hrs 
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right hand clenched on the thigh has the palm down. The man wears a short wig and short skirt, 
the woman a full wig, dog collar, broad necklace, and tunic. Beside the legs of each figure, flanking 
their parents, are two small naked boys. The seat has a back reaching to the base of the wigs of 
the large flgures. The inscriptions are very faint. A long inscription in paint along the right side 
of the seat is nearly obliterated. Between the two figures is apparently the name and title of the 
man; Whr Iszv(?). In front of the boy on the (observer’s) left is written: Hwfzv-snb, the boy on 
the right is named Ity, h., 34 cm. Cairo No. 38671. 


G 2036 : Small, poorly worked, seated male statuette. In usual attitude with thumb of clenched right 
hand up. He wears a short wig, and skirt. Between his feet has been placed a tiny figure of a 
standing woman with her right hand on her right breast and her left hand hanging open at her 
side. She is dressed in a short wig and tunic. The name scratched in front of this figure is illegible. 
Across the left side of the seat is written; imy ry pr whr Hsfy ; h., 41 cm. Cairo No. 38672. 

G 2070; A small, rough limestone head, badly battered. Very poor work. 


Of uncertain provenance is the rough, headless standing female statuette found in the debris east of 
the chapel of G 2000 (Boston, No. 06.1879). ^ small granite seated figure was found in G 2032 

(Boston, M.F.A. No. 06.1877; h., 0-412 m.). This is well worked, considering the hard material, and 
retains some traces of paint. On the back of the seat is inscribed in paint: imfhw hr {nb)-f{}) Snnw, 
and on the side (left) is incised what may be meant for zv^b ssp-tb-rc, sdizvty nswt hbs(}'^ while on 

the other side is ; rh nkvt ?i pr n hr n pr dht Snnw. If the inscription on the left has the name of the 
bun Temple of Ne-user-ra, which is admittedly doubtful (the writing being far from clear), there is an 
indication of the date of this statue in the latter half of Dyn. V. 

The statues found by Steindorff and Junker are as yet incompletely known. W^e have referred above 
to a pair statuette from D 215, the exact location of which I am unable to determine. This statuette, 
now in Hildesheim (Boeder, Ic., p. 53), shows a remarkable grouping of the figures. The man sits as 
usual (right hand clenched, thumb up), while the woman stands on his right with her arm around his 
shoulders and her other hand clenched at her side. Not only is it not customary for women to grasp the 
round object ordinarily held by men in their closed hanging hands, but the upper parts of the bodies of 
these two figures are separated by an open space, with no protecting area of stone. There is no support 
at the back of the man, but the standing woman has a support of her own. The proportions are a little 
clumsy, but the originality of the design, and the workmanship, which is well above the usual average of 
the statues trom Cem. G 2000, suggest that this may be one of the earliest statuettes of the group. The 
other statuettes known to be from the German excavations south of G 2000 and Cem. 2000 are of mediocre 
quality. One of a seated man named Redyfy from Steindorff’s D 200 is poorly worked and conventional 
in attitude (I orberrcht 1914, pi. XI, right). Probably of late Dyn. V or early Dyn. VI is the standing 
pair statue o Ny-kaw-khenemuw and his sister Nefer-s-reses {Vorberichp 1926, pi. VIII) and the seated 
pair statue of Iwf and Meiy- (/.c, pi. VII). These are of moderately good workmanship. An interesting 
detail IS that Nefer-s-reses grasps her brother’s hanging hand, a gesture rare in Old Kingdom sculpture. 

It IS found again in a pair statue in Berlin of unusually fine quality, probably from Saqqarah, and in 
another statuette from Saqqarah in Cairo, No. 151. 

■ 'h "'irf Dynasty are two 

the northern edge of Cemeteiy- G 2000, on the upper slope of the cliff-edge ; 1 V 

26-1-132 : Seated woman holding a child on her Ian- , 

P j e places her arms around the child which holds 
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its hand to its mouth; the details of the figures are clumsily modelled, and the forms are squat 
and hea\7; h., lo-i cm. PI. 27, Cairo. 

26—1-133 : Seated male statuette found in same serdab as preceding; man places both hands open, palm 
down, on his thighs ; he wears bracelets on \\ rists ; the figure is more slender than that of ilie woman : 
the modelling is careful but inexpert; h., 16 cm, Boston. 

These statuettes resemble the type of clumsv little figures found in the Far Western I'ield. 'I hc 
position of the hands of the man is not common, but the group of mother and child is almost unique. 
Such a seated figure is known from Dendereh, but this was apparently of Dyn. XI date (Petrie. Dt iuii rt /;, 
pi. XXI). The Metropolitan Museum possesses a very remarkable group from an Old Kingdom serdab 
which I have discussed in the section dealing w ith servant figures. Here a w oman stpiats on the ground 
nursing tw'o children. Similar squatting figures of woman with child are to be found in I niversity 
College, London, and the Berlin Museum, hut these seem to be of Middle Kingdom. 'The type is 
well known in the reliefs of late Dvn. V and Dvn. VI and appears in the hieroglyph determining the 
word for nurse as early as the chapel of Neterma'at {Medum, pi. XIX). 


iii. Statues from Cemeteries C 4000, (! (>000, and the Echelon Cemetery 
Since no statuettes were found in the intrusive mastabas placed in the streets between the great 
tombs of Cem. G 2100, it remains now only to discuss a small number of statuettes from Cem. G 4000, 
Gem. G 6000, and from the small tombs that grew up as an extension of the Cemetery en Fchelon, 
along its eastern side and at its northern end. E very small number oi statues remain to be 
mentioned from the Eastern Cemetery. The statuettes from Cem. G 4000 appear to belong to the 
latter half of Dyn. V with perhaps a few cotitinuing into Dyn. VI. They eonlorm m style aiul work- 
manship to those found in other parts of the Western Cemetery. 1 believe that fragments of two statuettes 
found in the street east of G 414° do not belong to the chapel of that tnastaba. 'I'hey are eotiventional 

in workmanship and seem to be of a later date . 

Conventional little head of a woman in a full wig; battered; circa 11-5 cm. high. 

37, 38: Three fragments of a small seated male figure; height of parts preserved, 42 cm. 
Partly from the debris of G 4530 and partly from the street cast of G 4620 came the following iragments : 

14-1-27, 14-3-3 : Poorly w'orked little standing male statuette ; broken but nearly complete ; h., 35-2 cm. 
Boston, VI.F.A. 21.2604. 

The burial of Khufuw-ankh in the mastaba G 4520 is dated bv a sealing to the reign of Weserkaf. 
An inscription on a statuette found in the chapel states that it teas made hv the son y the owner. It 
may have been placed in the chapel at a considerably later date, as the ntedmere style of the piece would 

suggest. 

r .eso- chaoel- Seated pair statuette; wife seated on ritht of husband, left hand on man s 

^ shoulL and right hand on his arm; man in usual attitude (right hand clenched, thumb up); 
between the legs of the two figures is a small naked boy who places his left arm around Ins 
father's leg- the right side of the seat ts inscribed in a horizontal and four vertical lines: 

(.) rk Ir-n «-/ - 0) i W ■■ (4) 

> ■ in ' Illegible inscription on seat beside legs of man, and a similar inscription beside 

woman's legi;' in front of boy is written; si-/ The piece is badly weathered 

and the man's head is missing; h., 43-5 cm. Reisner, G,za Secropolu, I, pi. 6,. 
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of the street, but probably belonging originally to the serdab of G 4522 were the 
They are to be dated in all probability to the latter half of Dyn. Y. 


+ a3 : Standing pair statuette of man and wife; the wife stands on the left of 

her Lband wither right arm around his shoulders and her left arm hanging at her srde 

is in the usual attitude ; inscribed down the back in two vertical lines . (i) nsw ( . )] , 
n pr-n, hnty s K^p (2) [hmt-f m]rt-fHy. The work is mediocre and the piece badly weathered. 

The support at the back is unusual in that the main mass reaches only to the shoulders of the 
figures and is continued upwards in two narrow strips behind the heads; h., 35-6 cm. Boston, 

M.F.A. 21.2602. Reisner, /.c., pi. 67. , , , . c- ^ 

(2) 14-3-3 1 : Fragment of the right side of a seat inscribed : rh nswt hnty s n pr ry irrnhw hr ntr ry Kip. 

(2) 14-3-24 : Legs and seat of a seated statuette, thought to belong to last, but also forming the rig t 
side of a seat ; inscribed : hmt-f imih Ni-mh-hthr . 

(4) 14-3-20, 22, 29 ; If the two fragments above formed parts of a pair statuette, it may be possib e 
that the head of a woman and the torso and head of a male figure found east of G 4520 may also 

have belonged to this group ; h., circa 13 cm. Reisner, l.c., pi. 67. 

(5) 14-3-62, 25 ; Fragments of a kneeling servant figure, female; h., 9*5, w., 7-1 cm., thickness, 6-8. 

Found in the debris between G 4720 and G 4721, the exact provenance of a granite pair statuette 
cannot be determined : 

: The lower part of a granite pair statuette showing two male figures ; work of medium quality , 


w., 25 cm. 

A small serdab in the chapel of G 4410 furnished two statuettes which are dated roughly to the end 
of Dvn. V or the first half of Dyn. VI by the name of the owner of one of them, Isy-ankh. The name 
on the other statuette is not the same. These little figures were walled up in a small crude-brick cubicle 
in the chapel and probably belonged to the funerary priests of the owner of G 4410. The statues of the 
latter had been placed in a large serdab, but none of them were recovered. The burial in G 4410 was 
dated by a sealing to the reign of Weserkaf. 

G 4410: Two small limestone statuettes with traces of paint. 

(1) Well-worked seated figure of medium quality: 15-12-46. Wears short wig and short skirt; 
usual attitude with right hand clenched, thumb up; along the left side of the seat is inscribed: 
imy n sh Ni-spss-tisu't, and along the upper part of the right side of the seat is written : hm-ki 
M-spss-Tim-t;h., 38-5 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 21.352. Reisner, l.c., pi. 71. 

(2) A much less well-cut figure, smaller, but in same dress and attitude; inscribed on right side of 
base: Isi-rnh] h., 28 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 21.353. Reisner, l.c., pi. 71. 

The excavations of Professor Junker in Cemeter}' G 4000 and in the central strip of the Cemetery 
en Echelon have produced a certain number of private statuettes from the minor mastabas, most of 
which seem to date from late Dyn. V. North of the mastaba G 4000 was found a squatting granite scribe 
[Vorbericht, 1912, pi. V) of medium workmanship. The right hand is closed, palm down, while the left 
hand is open and the fingers overlap the edge of the skirt. In the little mastaba of Weser, south of the 
well-known chapel of Nen-sezer-ka (G 2100 Annex-II), the daughter of Mer-ib, was found a small 
standing male figure of conventional D pe {l.c., pi. V) which is now in Cairo. The serdab of the small 
mastaba of Ptah-shepses, east of the large mastaba G 5160, contained a large number of statuettes of 
painted limestone. The largest is a standing figure in traditional attitude, wearing a short wig and a skirt 
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with a broad triangle of stiffened doth in front. Of the two pair statuettes, eadi showing two standing 
men, one is in Hildesheim and the other in Cairo. There were also two standing statuettes on a sntaller 
scale, tw'O seated scribes, and a conventional standing woman in Cairo who seems to have been the 
daughter of Ptah-shepses. Two servant figures were also included, one showing a wciman grinding 
corn, and the other a baker seated at a fire. These figures were all well worked and represeitt the good 
quality of sculpture often available for the less important people of Dyn. V {Vorbniclit, 191,'^. ph 1 ^)- 
In the second street west of the mastaba of Ptah-shepses, on the east tace of G 4960, was tound a .'^niall 
tomb which contained in its serdab a fine naked male statuette of a man named Sneicruw-neter (1 ai- 
bericht, 1913, pi. XI). This is now in Vienna. The attitude is that usual lor the standing male figure. '1 he 
man W'ears no wig, and the treatment of the naked body is good. This type of male figure is know n trom 
the example cited below from the Eastern Cemetery {G 7946), the figure found by Junker iir mastaba 1 1 
south of the Great Pyramid, and from two well-known pieces in the Cairo Museum, Xos. 23. 143, 
from Saqqarah, and it is fairly common in wooden statues. 'The type shows a young man, usually dis- 
tinguished by circumcision from the statuettes of small boys. I he unusual occurrence of a naked male 
figure as part of a pair statuette has been noted in G 1032. 

Another group of statues belonged to a man named 1 lety. 'Phese were tound iri a mastaba (( j 54^0 
Lepsius 29) north of the large tomb of Zaty (LG 31 S 37 ^)- these was a fine seated scribe 

(Vorbericht, 1914, pi. IX) now in Hildesheim, and with it were found a seated figure of the same man, and 
a pair statuette show ing him standing w ith his sister. The scribe is excellently w orked, the hands being 
carefully drawn as though holding the writing implement and the roll td' papyrus which lies in the lap. 
In addition to these statues another small figure was found east ot the mastalra of Weneshet. 1 his was 
a conventional standing statuette of a man named Ha-f-ba ( I’or/icnc///, 1914, pi. XI). 

In the debris of the chapel of G 6040 was found a woman seated in the usual altitude with her hands 
open, palms down, on her thighs (white limestone, Reg. No. 25 12 afi, 47, boston; h.. qfi-y cm.). 
The face was badly battered, and part of the left arm, ba.se, and feet were missing. She wore a lull wig 
and a long tunic. A trace of red paint shows in the corner of one eye. 'I'lie work is of good (]uahty w ith- 
out any particular distinguishing features. A second statuette from G 6042 shows a ..landing pair of 
man and wife (Reg. No. 25-12-13, 245 ; Boston, M.F.A. No. 27.1 122 ; h.. 53-4 cm.). 1 he man is almo.st 
completely preserved and is in the usual attitude, wearing a full wig and with conventional lace. 1 he 
woman on his right has both arms hanging at her sides. The head is mi.ssing. and the lower part of the 

body badly broken. r , u n 1 

In the northern end of the Echelon Cemetery a number of statuettes were found b> the Hare ard- 

Boston Expedition in the small msstahas in the ncighbonrhood of the Sem/em-ib complex. The sculp- 
ture of the Senezem-ib familv will be discussed in the next chapter dcalmu n,th Dyn. \ I. but the 
contents of most of these smaller tombs can now be considered as rcprcscnl ms Ibc .same type of pro ate 
work characteristic of the latter half of Dyn. V and the hceinmns of Dyn , M ,n the other smal tombs of 
the Western Cemeterx. I have included with this group a certain number ot statues front small mas, abas 
along the northern edge of Cemetery G a too. considerably to the west of tW Senezent-.h group. 1 bus. 
in G 2185, three limestone statuettes were found in the serdab of this small mastaba. 

Tt^Pair statuette showing two standing male figures ; unusual m that the man on the rysh, places his 
left arm around the waist of his companion ; the other hands bans clenched around the usual round 
obiects. Both figures place the left foot forw.ard. The figure on the right wears 

on the left a full one. Mediocre work with clumsily cut faces :h.. 3. 40, '»■ ‘-‘■"'o ( - =■)• 
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(2) Headless standing male statuette of conventional type. Inscribed on base beside advanced foot: 
Nfr-shfn (?); h., 0-85 m. Boston, ]\I.F.A. No. 12.1483. 

(3) Kneeling female servant figure, grinding grain; fair work; 32 x 8 cm., and 16 cm. high. Boston, 
M.F.A. No. 12.1486. 

In Pit B of the mastaba was found the following statuette: 

(4) Reg. No. 35-9-39: 

Limestone seated male figure in full wig and short skirt, left hand open on left knee, right hand 
closed, palm down on knee ; h., 35.5 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 37.640. M.F.A. Bulletin, vol. XXXVI, 
No. 214, fig. 4. 


It should be noted that fragments of relief possibly from the chapel of this mastaba (showing a table 
scene accompanied by harpers and offering bearers) are of good quality. The motif of the man placing his 
arm around another man is found in a male triad from the Ra-wer complex published by Selim Bey 
Hassan {Excavations at Giza, ig 2 g-igjo, pi. XXII). 


G 223 1 X= G 2 1 7S : Seated pair statuette of painted limestone ; heads broken away ; mediocre work ; man 
in usual attitude, but palm of clenched right hand is down; woman sits on right of husband 
and places her left arm around his shoulder. Note the slight projection of the man’s part of the seat 
so that the \\ife s legs are placed slightly back from those of her husband. Man’s titles and name 
inscribed on left side of seat: rh nszvt, slid tkdw, Hzcy. On the right side of the seat a similar in- 
scription for the wife: rh nswt Hwt. Boston, M.F.A. No. 12.1485. 


G 1501 : Outlying mastaba north of Cem. G 1200: Seated granite pair; woman sits on right of man 
with arm around waist; man sitting in usual attitude, but closed right hand is palm down; 
inscribed on lap: imy-n pr Pth-ir-mh; inscribed on woman’s lap: rh nswt Ni-rnh-hthr. Simple 
modelling, squat figures. Support at back reaching to shoulders Base, 0-3 15 x 0’29 m. Boston, 
M.F.A. No. 12.1488. 

G . . . The upper parts of what appears to have been a seated pair statuette of limestone ; man preserved 
to waist, but position of hands uncertain ; woman’s head and bust preserved. Mediocre work with 
some paint preserv^ed. Height as presented, 0-210 m. Boston, M.F.A. Nos. 12.1507, 12.1508. 

In the serdab north of the chapel of G 2415, belonging to a man named Wery and his wife Mety, 
was found a group of limestone statuettes, some still retaining traces of paint. The majority of these 
are of the same good workmanship which characterizes the best of the small private statuettes of Late 
Dyn . \ . It should be remembered that the fine plaster mask came from the burial in pit T of this mastaba. 
G 2415: 

(i) Statuette evidently meant to represent a young man; conventional standing attitude; no wig, 
short skirt with pleated flap; well-worked idealized face; h., 0-46 m. Boston, M.F.A. 


(2) 


Similar small statuette, perhaps also meant to represent the 
wig, short skirt with pleated flap; usual attitude; inscribed 
M.F.A. No. 21.2599. 


owner as a young man ; short curled 
on base Wri: h., 0-447 m. Boston, 


(3) Larger standing male statue in similar attitude and dress, but without pleated flap; good con- 
ventional work; face battered; h., 0-80 m. Boston, M F A No 21 2595 

loo st I "“ii T" ‘“S' thewoman's head slightly 

p-sided and her figure skimpy m proportions; modelling schematic. This is the worst piece 


the sculpture of dynasty V 

in fronTnf ^ its execution. The attitude and dress is the same as in the next proup. Inscribed 
m front of man: fc, and in front of woman: Bbr, h., o-,6, m. Boston, M.F.A. No ai 

( 5 ) tandmg pair statue ; similar clumsy work, hut a little better quality ; details of wigs and faces 
carefully executed. The woman’s figure leans out slightly away from the man ; she stands mi lus 
e tMth her arm around his waist and her left hand on his arm ; she wears a full wig and tunic ; 

t e man IS in the usual attitude and wears a short wig and long skirt with the stiff projectin-r 
triangle in front ; uninscribed ; h., 0-5 15 m. Boston, M .F.A. Xo. 2 1 .2 ,-96. 

(6) Servant figure; kneeling woman grinding corn ; good work of this tvqu-; h., 0-282 m Boston 

M.F.A. No. 21.2601. 

(7) Squatting woman tending fire; h., 0-238 m. Boston, M.F.A. No. 21.2600. See Fig. 15. 

(8— ii) Traces of decayed bases of four wooden statuettes. 

Similar wwk of good medium quality was found in a number of statues from this neighbourhooti. 

ew remained in place in their serdabs, hut the majority of tiieni had been thrown down in the debris 
of mastabas or pits. 

G 2420. A group of painted limestone statues were found in pit I) of this mastaba: 

(1) Reg. Xo. 36-5-31: standing male statuette; wears siiort wig and skirt and is in usual attitiule; 
inscribed on base, to left of feet : irl-n n-f s>-J Snh{':) ; in front, to right of foot : .f/n/ nrhijnly s .\Jmf ;’ 
h., 37-5 cm. Boston. 

(2) Reg. X"o. 36-5-52: seated statuette assembled from fragments; attitude usual, but right hand 
closed, palm down; wears short wig, short skirt with pleated flap; name i'ltiti) inscribed in 
paint on base; h., 56 cm. Boston. 

(3) ^ 0 - 3 ^“ 5 '"- 9 - sitnilar seated statuette, but heariless; inscribed beside left foot : /inly s pr r; 
AWme; h., 44 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 37.641 . .l/./A-F /hz/h/m, vol. XXXVl, No. 214, fig. i. 

(4) 3*"^~5'"30- well-modelled servant figure cleaning a beer-jar; part of left arm nii.ssing; 

good head and simple rendering of body muscles; h., 31 cm., b., ii-:; 23-0 cm. Faint well 

preserved. Cairo No. 67570. Fig. 18 a. 


G 2427 : Group of 3 limestone statues and one statuette found in place in serdab, Init upper parts missing. 

(1) Reg. No. 36-5-43 : large conventional standing figure; headle.ss; inscribed on base: s/kJ [in/y -v 
pr ry Mmc-ufy, traces of painted bead-work kilt; height as preserved, 120 cm. Boston (M.F..\. 
No. 37.639). L.e., fig. 3. 

(2) Reg. No. 36-5-42 : lower part of a similar standing figure, broken slightly below waist ; inscribed 
on base: s/id /inty s Minc-nfr; traces of painted bead-work kilt; h., 45-5 cm. Boston. 

(3) Reg. N^o. 36-5-41 : lower part of a similar figure; head missing; traces of bead kilt; inscribed on 
base like others; h., 62 cm. Boston. 

(4) Reg. No. 36-5-40: small statuette of same man; conventional standing figure; wears short wig, 
short skirt with pleated flap; inscribed on base like others ;h., 5 5 cm. Boston, M.F..\. No. 37.637. 
L.C., fig. 2. 


G 2407 D : A limestone statue three-quarter life-size and a statuette were found thrown down in this pit. 

(1) Reg. No. 36-4-53 : standing male figure like those just described ; wears short wig and short skirt 
with pleated flap; inscribed on base: ^uj /inly s flzcja-hnzvi; h., 83-5 cm. Boston, M.F..\. 
No. 37.638. L.C., fig. 5. 

(2) Reg. No. 36-4-52: small seated figure of conventional type, but right hand closed, palm down; 
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full wig and short skirt; inscribed down front of seat and on base: nswt hnty s Ks-m-st\ 

h., 34*5 cm. Cairo No. 67571. 

G 2418 U : Reg. No. 36-7-3 : fragmentary pair statuette; man’s head and feet of both figures missing; 
man in usual attitude ; wife stands on his left placing her right arm around his shoulder , and left 
hand on his arm; uninscribed; height as preserved, 29-2 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 37-^45 > 
head of woman shown, Z.c., fig. 6. 

G 2422 C; Reg. No. 36-6-52: small servant statuette of limestone; woman grinding grain; simplified 
modelling; stone left between woman’s arms; h., 25-5 cm., 1., 30-0, and w., 9-5 cm. Cairo 
No. 67572. Fig. 15. 

iv. The minor Sculpture from Cemetery G yooo 

The statues of private persons found in the Eastern Cemetery are few in number and can be listed 

as follows: 

G 7510 X: Reg. No. 27-2-304: fragment of a diorite squatting scribe nearly life-size; part of left leg 
and left hand open palm down on lap; inscription on lap: ... f .... rh nswt . . . m ht . . .{}); 
width of piece, 32x36 cm. 

G 7809: Outside pit A: Reg. No. 25-1-1053: upper part of a limestone male statuette, good work; 
probably a seated figure; pupils of eye retain black paint; plain full wig; height as preserved, 
15-5 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 27.1323. 

G 7946 : Group of four painted limestone statues thrown down in pit. 

(1) Reg. No. 31-1-6: seated conventional male statue; right hand closed, palm down, on thigh; 
full wig, short skirt; inscribed on both sides of seat and on front of seat on each side of legs: 
shd rht pr hd T>'zv; h., 44 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 31.778. 

(2) Reg. No. 31-1-4: standing pair statuette; conventional; woman smaller than man seated on his 
right; places left arm around waist and right hand on his arm; inscribed on base: shd rht pr hd 
rh nkct Trw; rht nswt mitrt Hnt-m-stw; paint well preserved; h., 73-5 cm. Boston, M.F.A. 
No. 31.777. 

(3) R^g- 31-1-5: standing naked male ; young man, no wig ; good work ; usual attitude ; inscribed 

on base: shd rht pr hd Tnti\ h., 58 cm. Cairo Museum. 

(4) R^g- 31-1—7: squatting scribe of black granite; fair workmanship; right hand closed, palm 
dow n, on thigh ; left hand open with fingers hanging over edge of skirt ; traces of paint, particularly 
on necklace and counter-w^eight ; inscribed on lap: shd pr hd Tnti, and across front of base: 
kid rhtpr hd Tnti\ h., 39 cm., b., 27x22 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 31.776. 

G 79^^ ^ • R^g- 3 '^~i 2-26: small male head broken from a statuette; paint well preserved; broad 
necklace; h., 9-2 cm. Fair workmanship enhanced by preservation of p ain t, Boston, M.F.A. 
No. 31.779. 

G 7130 X. Reg. No. 24-12-867+961 : seated male figure, broken away above waist; right hand open, 
palm down, on thigh; inscribed on right side of seat: rh nswt Mnw-rnh: fair workmanship; h., 
27-2 cm., as preserv'ed. 

G 7772 : 

(1) Reg. No. 28-5-218. large, seated statuette of barbarous workmanship; the hands are open, 
but are placed along the sides of the thighs rather than on the lap ; the feet slope down from heel 
to toe, and are cut in a rudimentary- fashion; the long full wig has some rough incised lines to 
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indicate the strands of hair; the squared incisions of the base of the hair are carried around in 
front on the neck; the face is full with protruding jaw and prominent lips; the proportions of 
the whole figure are heavy and badly balanced; h., 47 cm., w., 18 cm.; PI. 25. 

(2) Reg. No. 28-5-219: a very similar, but smaller, figure. The onlv difference is that the rudelv 
drawn hands are placed open, palms down, on the thighs. The height is 26 cm. 'Phe base is 
12 X 14 cm.; PI. 25. 

The small pieces of sculpture found by Selim Bev Hassan in the tombs built in the old quarrt behind 
the Sphinx repeat the same types found in the Western and Eastern Cemeteries and show a similar qualitv 
of workmanship. Mention should be made, however, of a few new tvpes which are found among these 
statuettes. The most interesting variation is that seen in the broken torso of a seated figure, perhaps 
a squatting scribe, which has the arms folded across the chest with the hands placed open, palm down, 
in the region of the shoulders. A group of three squatting figures shows them all in this same position, 
although the statuette is much broken. The attitude of hands crossed on the breast is a familiar one in 
minor figures in the reliefs, and is intended to show respect to the chief figure in the scene, but in 
sculpture in the round I know it only in Junker’s dwarf Seneb [cf. p. 57). .Another curious attitude is 
shown by a standing male pair of a man named Mersuw-ankh {Excartitioiis at (jiztt, I , pi. LXXl I), where 
each figure places his outer arm against his breast, w hile the inner hand hangs at the side. Somew hat similar 
in treatment is a triad where the same man stands in the centre, and two girls on each sitie place their 
outer hands on his hanging arms. The daughter on Mersuw-ankh’s left apj^arently places her right hand 
on his shoulder, while the smaller girl on the right encircles his waist with her left arm (/.r., pi. LXX 1 \ ). 
Both of these pieces belong to a class of statuettes rough in workmanship and clumsy in proportions. 
It is a fact in the historv of Egvptian sculpture that unskilled workmen often attempt innovations wliich 
their better-trained fellows would instinctively avoid. Erom the tomb of Mersuw-ankh comes another 
variation of tvpe {l.c. pi. LXX). Ihis is a triad showing two seated men while a third man stand.s 
beside them on the left. It is what Professor Capart has called a ‘jvseudo-group’ since all the figures 
represent the same man, a common usage in Old Kingdom statues. .Something very similar to the 
arrangement is found in the Cairo Statuette No. loi, where there is a sealed man and woman with 
a standing man beside them. Although the Mersuw-ankh statuettes present unskilled workmanship, 
another little figure is more like the clumsy style which we have found characteristic of some of the poor 
tombs in the Western Cemetery (G 1040, Xc.). 'Phis is the crude, seated statuette of Nisuw-wesert {lx., 
II, pi. XIV). The body is scpiat, the eyes over-large, and a grinning expression is fortuitously lent by 
the rough carving of the mouth and cheeks. The attitude is unusual but can be paralleled by a seated 
male pair from Abydos in Cairo (No. 219). Both hands are clenched on the knees with the thumbs 
up. Mention might be made also of the seated statuette of Weteth-hetep [lx., II, pi. I) of good 
conventional quality, where a variation of the seated pose has been made by placing a handkerchief in 

the right hand (palm down). 

V. Saqqarah private Sculpture of the Second Half of Dynasty f 

Most of the small pieces of limestone sculpture of good quality from Saqqarah in the Cairo Museum 
have been dated by Borchardt to Dyn. V. Ver>- few can be proved to have a Dyn. M date. In general 
thev show a great similaritv in tvpe and workmanship to the pieces from Giza, already mentioned. 
The average of -ood workmanship is, on the whole, a l.ttle higher at Saqqarah. There is also a shghtly 
wider range of tvpes. It would be more correct to state that the Giza sculpture resembles that of Saq- 
qarah, since the 'latter was the royal cemeterx- of the period where the fashion was set for all sculpture 
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at other sites. There is as little large sculpture from the latter half of Dyn. V at Saqqarah as there is at 
Giza, and a similar paucity of extremely fine pieces. The statue of Thiy, t e nest an a mos 
large limestone figure, seems to me to show a decline in workmanship when compared with he 
statues of Ranofer. The modelling is less detailed, and the finish not as smooth The head, too, seems 
to have received a more conventional treatment. Another indication of the falling-off m ^t^hmcal 
excellence is that we no longer find the elaborate process of inlaying the eyes as in earlier statues. en 
the eye is inlaid now, usually only in wooden pieces, a simple combination of materials is employed. 
Instead of the quartzite pupil with some dark substance behind, a disk of black stone, usually obsidian 
is set into an alabaster piece to represent the dark and white parts of the eye. In general it can be said 
that in the latter half of Dyn. V there is a flourishing group of minor sculptors at Saqqarah, capable ot 
creating excellent small works for the private person who is now able to afford statues for his tomb, ut 
never rising to the superlative craftsmanship of the great masters of an earlier time. 

Dr. Reisner has noted in Mycerimis, p. 125, that thirty-six statuettes of seated men in the Cairo 
Museum of Dyn. V date alter the attitude of the hands characteristic of the majority of the statues o 
Dyn. IV. The attitude is similar, the left hand is open, palm down, on the thigh and the right hand is 
clenched, but instead of holding the thumb up, the closed palm of the clenched hand is down and the 
back of the hand up. The old attitude is, however, equally common at Saqqarah in Dyn. V. Dr. Reisner 
suggests that a small group of sculptors, working at Memphis, invented the new variation which they 
used in their statues. It should be noted that the new variation was as common at Giza in Dyn. V as the 
old form. Eighteen of the statues of seated men listed above show the hand clenched, palm down, while 
fourteen show the traditional pose of the Chephren statues. There are some other variations, used in- 
frequently. Thus, in the statuette from G 1109 the right hand is placed palm down and the left hand 
clenched, and the same seems to have been true of a broken piece from G 7130 X. In three roughly 
worked statues both hands are shown open on the thigh, two from G 7772, and a seated man from G 1903 


(Reg. Xo. 26-1-133). Similar variations are found in sculpture from Saqqarah. Thus it does 
not seem that any clear distinction can be drawn between two schools, one centred at Giza and one at 
Saqqarah. There was one court school of sculpture, that of the capital, and this influenced all private 
work throughout the country', leaving little opportunity for individual peculiarities of local style. This 
certainlv seems applicable when an examination is made of what little provincial sculpture has been 
recorded from Dvn. V. It is very possible that this rare provincial sculpture was made at Memphis and 
shipped to the smaller towns up country. This probably would have been less true of a great site like 
Giza, which must have had its cemeter}' workshops in the neighbourhood. The training of the workers 
in these shops must have been received in the royal workshops at Memphis, however. 

It has been stated above that the Saqqarah statues present, on the whole, a richer variety of types 
than are found at Giza in the latter half of Dyn. V, and a higher average of technical excellence. This 
is, perhaps, partly due to accidents of preservation, but is to be expected in a cemetery where the royal 
tombs of the period are centred and where the majority of important people are buried. Of the forms 
not found at Giza, the most common new type is that where a seated man is combined with the figure of 
his wife squatting at his feet. The royal precedent for this has been noted in a fragmentary statue of 
Radedef and his Queen from Abu-Roash. The finest private example is the painted limestone group in 
Cairo of -Akhv with his wife and daughter (No. 44), found by Mariette in mastaba B 14. The two little 
figures have tucked their feet under them at the side and each places an arm about the man’s leg. The 
good modelling of the bodies and the liveliness of the women’s faces makes this one of the most attractive 
of the smaller pieces from Saqqarah (h., 81 cm.). Other examples of this type, but with only one 
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squatting woman, are to be found in the Cairo statues Xos. 21 (where a small naked bov stands on the 
other side of the man’s legs balancing the woman), 146, 190, 196, and a group in the Berlin Museum. 
The squatting wife occurs also with a standing man in a fine but badly broken painted limestone liuure 
(Cairo, No. 37) of a man named Sankhw-ptah (note the peculiarity of a private man wearing the s/ujyt 
skirt). Another variation shows a standing man with a very small woman squatting at his feet on the 
left and a small naked boy with finger to his mouth on the man’s right (Cairo, No. 62). 1 his is to be 
compared with the type of standing man with child (G 1314 and G 1402) ot which other examples 
occur (Cairo, No. 24 and No. 176, possibly from Saejqarah, the naked child is a girl). 1 he pair statuette 
in Cairo, No. 150, belongs to this group of standing figures with children. It shows a man and a boy, but 
in this case the son is nearN grown and is shown, not naked, but dressed like bis father. In this connexion 
might be mentioned the triad in Leiden of Merytyetes (twice repeated) and a naked hoy standing on tire 
left of the two female figures. The workmanship of this statuette is iK)t particularly good, althougli the 
paint is well preserved, and there has never been any reason to assign it to the latnons Queen Mer\ t\ eies, 
the wife of Sneferuw. The titles of the lady are : rhi nkvt, hqrl hrp lib, iitiy-r,' h i/ii, hopelcssh- 

unsuitable for a queen. I should assign this group to Saqqarah (the tomb ot (dueen .Mer\t\etes was at 
Giza) in the latter half of Dyn. V. 

The seated pair statue is now enlivened hy a new version in w Inch the woman is seated u hile the man 
stands beside her (Cairo, No. 95). The wife places her right arm around the man’s shoulder and her left 
hand on his breast. The reverse of this attitude is shown in No. 94 where the man is seated and the 
woman stands beside him with her right arm around his waist atul her kit hand on his arm. 1 he pair 
statuette in the Bibliothcque Nationale in Paris of .Ma-nofer (probably from Mariette, I) 37) is similar. 
In this case the man holds a shm wand across his breast with bis right hand, att attitude reminiscent 
of the archaic statues.' The type of seated man and staniling wile has been found at Giza in the 1 lildes- 
heim statuette discussed above in referring to the statuettes lound Iw- the (mrman I-.xpedttion m the 

Western Cemetery. 

Unusual attitudes in single figures appear in many of the Saqijarali pieces. Pcrliaps the most interest- 
ing is the kneeling male figure (Cairo, Xo. i .g) of Ka-n.-qcd ul.ere the hatnis are I.elJ er.tssecl ... the 
lap tt The man is called the /(.--priest of Wer-ir-n, in evlo.sc ntastaha (I) ao) the stat.iette was foimd. I lie- 
tomb is dated bv a tnention of the .Sun Temple of Xeferirkara, very proltaldy to llie latter half o) 1 )yn. ^ . 
The workmanship is excellent and the eyes arc inlaid, aithough in the later tnetliod uitl, a dark -stt.ne 
pupil. Unusual, too, is the seated figure, Ntt. tyt, -el.o holds a sen.ll on Ins lap hke a senbe. stand, t.fi 
grey-granite man (No. .72) shows a rare variation with the left hand hanging open a, the side and , lie right 
Lnd placed dosed on the breast. The standing man wtth a dnld (No. , 7 <.) me, . tinned above, also holds 
his hand clenched on his breast, but in thts case t, is the left hand. A seated hgnre assumes th.s iUtttude 
also (No q.) the right hand closed on the breast and the left lymg open, palm down, on the htgh. 

A certain number of statues might be singled out for special ment.m, because ol the e.vccllcncc o 
workmanshtp which they display. One of the fines, of these is a large, seated statuette (he.gh, ga cm, 
of a man named .Ankh-ir-s or Itety (Ca.ro, No. 45). I< and a less .nterest.ng standing figure No. 47) 
1 probably .0 be assigned .0 Mariet.e's mastaba D 63 in the P.ah-ho.ep group of mas.ahas near 
MarLm-s hLse. This would date ,0 the very- end of Dyn. V or the begtnntng „f Dvn. M, If tins 

■ frupment "-’-lyiin statuen aus den Grahern dcs a. lU . .-tZ. vol. XXX\ , p. i 20 

‘ C/. the similar Giza red granite frag , aa o jg Xo 1520 in Cairo (Borchardt, .S’/rr/wr/i) and belonged to a 

tlgiite with the hands man named Nefer-m-n-s. 
lying oX knees ,s referred to bv Borchard,. -Die Diener- 
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attribution is correct, comparison could be made with the standing male figure carved in the inner niche 
of the false door from the tomb of Itety (D 63) and now in Cairo (Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, pi. XIX). 
The sunk reliefs of this false door are neatly cut, and the statue in the niche of good conventional quality. 
It is interesting to find that in this tomb, perhaps as early as the end of Dyn. V, Mariette found a serdab 
containing decayed model boats, wooden figures, and models of funerary offerings (probably stone 
accessories of wooden figures). The seated statue (Cairo, No. 45) has some unusual qualities, chief 
among which is the use of the lappet wig, rare in the statues of women other than queens^ and otherwise 
unknown in the case of men, as far as I can determine. The attitude is the ordinary one, but the model- 
ling of the torso is particularly good and the face has more individual character than is usual in the small 
figures of this time. The body of the statue of Ptah-shepses (No. 93) has received an unusually plastic 
treatment. Particular attention has been paid to the structure of the knee, the bones and muscle being 
reproduced with great care. In the standing statuette of Itep (No. 7), a very fine finish has been given 
to the strong, muscular figure. Similar heavy bodies with pronounced muscles are found in the case of 
the seated figures No. 64 (which is said to come from Giza, however) and No. 87, which has a finely 
worked conventional face. A particularly lively face is found in the statue of Ity (No. 26), and marked 
characteristics are given to the face of another statue, a standing man (No. 96). The finest type of ideal 
head, showing at its best the conventional rendering of a young man, is that of the well proportioned 
little standing figure of Nofer (No. 145). Among the scribe statues, attention should be called to that 
of Ptah-shepses (No. 83), where the head is bent forward as though reading the scroll held in the lap of 
the squatting figure. The granite scribe (No. 57) with its unusually long legs and slender body has a 
character which distinguishes it from a number of more conventional renderings of this attitude of the 
squatting figure. 

A few other figures represent the inferior type of workmanship which characterizes the poor tombs 
of the Giza Cemetery. This is to be seen in the clumsy little conventional figure of a standing w^oman 
(No. 50). A standing pair statue of man and wife with small naked boy shows a similar crude treatment 
(No. 105), as does another seated man (No. 21 1). It should be noted that this last piece belongs to 
the same Wer-ir-n in whose mastaba (D 20) was found the excellent little kneeling figure with crossed 
hands of Ka-m-qed (No. 119). The two extremes of good and bad work are thus found together even 
in the same tomb as well as at the same period, and this is a warning against dating a statue to a late 
period simply because of the degeneration in workmanship which is due to a poor craftsman and not 
necessarily to the progress of time. 

There remains one point to be mentioned in connexion with the statues of Dyn. V from Saqqarah. 
This is the occasional use of decoration in relief on the sides of the block seat of a seated statue. This has 
been found used ver>- sparingly in the inscriptions and heraldic plants of the Chephren statues, supple- 
mented by Nile gods in one of them, and continued in an elaborate pattern containing the king’s names 
on one of the thrones of iVI) cerinus. The custom does not seem to have been imitated in the large private 
statues of Dyn. I\' and Early Dyn. V. Except in the archaic statues, where the name and titles are in- 
scribed in relief, it seems to have been the general custom to apply incised inscriptions rather sparingly 
to statues and statuettes, and to reduce any other subsidiarv’ decoration to a minimum. After the bent- 
wood supports of the archaic seats disappear their place is taken by a plain rectangular block, occasionally 
furnished \\ ith a back-rest. Onl\ in the case of a few statues of Chephren is this block carved to represent 
a chair with lion legs. One Giza statuette, that of Itety (G 7391, Turin), imitated this royal precedent 

This t\ pe of wig is worn, though, for example, by the unusual in that the husband and wife clasp each other’s hang- 
woman in a standing pair statue m Berlin. This group is ing hands; Fechheimer, Plastik, pis. 28, 29. 
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and showed chair legs carved on the sides of the block seat. A more elaborate scheme of decoration was 
employed, however, in three statues from Saqqarah, in the Cairo Museum. Here the block seat is 
decorated with reliefs showing human figures. The most elaborate of these is a pair statuette 
showing a seated man with his wife standing beside him. This is No. 376, belonging to a man 
named Ptah-ankh-ir. On the back of the seat, two servants slaughter a bull, while a third carries 
away the haunch of beef, and a fourth figure is partlv destroved. On the lett side of the sc.it a.n' 
shown two figures standing in a respectful attitude, each with right hand on the breast ami the left 
arm hanging. The man is the son, Wer-ir-n-i, and the woman a daughter, Khent-kauw-s. ( )n the right 
side of the seat, in a space unobstructed bv the standing figure of the wife, is carved an olfering-bearer 
holding a bird. Similar offering-bearers appear in low relief on the sides and back (two figures to each 
face) of the statuette of Nefer-irt-n-f (No. 21 from Mariettc D 33). A third statuette in Cairo, No. 35203, 
shows a man in low relief on each side of the seat. 'I’he figure on the right holds up an incense burner, 
that on the left holds strips of linen. Figures in relief also appear on the sides of the seat of two statues 
from the collection of the New York Historical Societv in the Brooklyn Museum. 

As for provincial works of Dyn. V, the material is almost as limited as it was in l)yn. 1 \ . 'Fwo little- 
statuettes are in Cairo (Nos. 5, 6) which are said to have come from Sile in the 1 -ayum.' One of these 
is a clumsy conventional male standing statuette, and the other is a similarly worked standing pair 
of man and wife. ^Mention has been made ot the wooden statue Irom .Akhinim (No. 153) which is in- 
distinguishable from similar good work at (jiza or Sat|(|arah. 1 here remains but to mention the twelve 
limestone statues of Nen-kheft-ka and his son found In- Petrie at Deshasheh {Drs/iuslirh, pp. 12 ll.). 
The standing statues, particularly the one in the British Museum, show the conventional Dyn. \' figure 
well worked (see also Cairo, No. 651). One pair statuette is in the Oriental Institute in Chicago, and 
another pair of standing man and wife is in Boston (M.I’..'\. No. ()7-to<)2 a, b). 1 he se.ited male ligiirc- 
in Cairo (No. 649) is more interesting in type, showing the left hand clenched on the breast, the right 
closed, palm down, on the knee. .A small naked boy in front of the .seat holds his lather’s left leg with 
his right hand. The modelling is fairly good but the chief figure has been given a disproportionati-ly 
long neck. A headless seated figure of a man named Iwny (No. 175) is probably from Abydos and couki 
be dated to late Dyn. V. There is nothing in any of these figures to suggest the slightest evidence of a 


local style. 

' A particular interest is attached to these statuettes as they 
appear to be the only objects known from a site on the eastern 
edge of the Fayum where Borchardt many years ago investigated 


a stepped constnictuHi whiuh is tD Ik.' a pAraniul rjf 

Dvn. Ill (Porter and Mos<^, BibJw;^raph\\ vf»l. IV. p. 103). 
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T he examples of royal sculpture of Dyn. VI are very few in number. At the beginning of the Dynasty 
there is a small red granite standing statue of a king wearing the white crown, found by Quibell 
at Saqqarah and now thought to be a portrait of Tety. A headless seated figure from Kom el Ahmar 
(Heirakonpolis), also in the Cairo Museum, bears the name of Pepy, but which king of that name is 
represented remains obscure. The great pieces of the period are the two large copper statues of Pepy I 
found by Quibell at Hierakonpolis. In addition to these there is a small alabaster naked statuette of 
Pepy II in an unusual squatting position and a group of bound prisoners found in the pyramid temple 
of Pepy II by Jequier. Finally, from its position when found, its elaborate composition, and the treat- 
ment of the inlaid eyes, I should assign the figure of the hawk from Hierakonpolis, the wonderful gold 
head of which is in the Cairo Museum, to the reign of Pepy I or perhaps a little earlier. 

The small red granite statue of a king in Cairo was found by Quibell in a shaft numbered 276, cut 
intrusively in the filling of a large Old Kingdom mastaba underneath the massive Ptolemaic walls some 
distance east of the temple of the Tety Pyramid. The painted burial-chamber of shaft 276 is of the style 
of the Intermediate period or Early Middle Kingdom, and Quibell was of the opinion that the statue 
was a portrait of one of the kings who reigned between the Old and Middle Kingdom. The proximity 
of the Tety temple and the fact that no sculpture of a quality approaching this piece has been found 
from the Intermediate period strongly supports an attribution of the statue to Tety. The king stands 
in the usual attitude with hands clenched at the sides, wearing the crown of Upper Egypt and sndyt skirt. 
The strong, simple modelling of the torso, and the indication of the muscles of the arm and the 
structure of the knee are admirably conceived. The ears are large, the features rather coarse, but 
this ma\ have been a characteristic of the king himself rather than carelessness on the part of the 
sculptor who has given a fine polish to the surfaces {Excavations at Saqqarah, 1906-1907, pi. XXXI). 
The eyebrows are drawn in relief and the swelling line of the throat is well indicated. The cheeks are 
full, the nose and mouth large. The full cheeks and throat give the head in profile a certain resemblance 
to the faces of the Mycerinus triads. It is interesting to see how long this type of face persisted. 
There seems to have been no beard. At the back the figure melts imperceptibly into the support 
w’lthout sharp demarcation. The legs are missing below the knee. 


The seated statuette of Pepy in Cairo (No. 43, 26 cm. high) is broken away above the waist and 
neghgtble tn workmanship. It appears to have been in the usual position. The two copper statues of 
Pepy I from Hierakonpolis are, on the other hand, excellent in their workmanship and practically unique 
in thetr material (HMcpolk 11 , Pis. L-LVI). They are not quite the earliest copper statues known, 
tor Petrie found some small figures of copper in the Dyn. 1 deposits of the Temple at Abydos (Abydos, 
n pi. \ , the httle figures numbered 34 and 35), and Sethe long ago called attention to a passage in the 
Palermo stone which he believed refers to the making of a copper statue in the reign of Khasekhemuwy 
iJ. - ■ t ' o • , p . 23 3 ) . There has never been complete agreement as to the identity of the smaller of the 
two Pepy figures, nor as to the technique in which both are executed. Various opinions have been 
expressed, but tt wotiU seem most probable that they were made by beating the copper over a wooden 
core, and that the head-dress of the large figure and the short skirts of both were composed of some other 

material laid down over the wood, Tracesofrilledplasterwerefoundwhichsuggestedthattheclothofthe 
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skirt was imitated in plaster covered with gold leat. The finger- and toe-nails seem to have been thus 

gi ded. The small figure has been called both a youthful representation of Pepv I and a portrait of his son. 
The latter view is probably the correct one, as the statue would then correspond to the w ell-know n type of 
private statue showing father and small son. The representation of two joined figures of the same man, 
a pseudo-group , indicating a difference in age is unknown so far as I can determine. In the reliefs such 
a practice appears in rare examples on different walls of the same chapel, and has been suguested as an 
explanation for the variances in appearance between two different statues of the same man. It must 
be admitted that the uraeus on the forehead of the boy might be considered as an obstacle to the identifica- 
tion of the figure as the son of Pepy I. It is now’ indicated by the hole for the insertion of the cobra head 
and by the body of the snake which appears in relief on the top of the head-dress. 




Fig. i6. Reconstruction of gold hawk’s head, Hitrakotiftolix II, IM. XI, VII. 

Apart from the admiration aroused by the technical difficulties overcome in the execution of a large 
piece of sculpture in a new medium, and the remarkable fact that such perishable material should have 
survived, the Pepy statues do not possess qualities of outstanding beauty. 'Phis is due partly to the 
corroding of the copper w'hich has destroyed the smooth surface and delicate finishing touches which 
they may have possessed. They strike one as being, on the whole, conventional works, modelled in 
simple masses. A certain interest is lent to the faces by the inlaid eyes, but these are of the later type 
where the cornea is not imitated bv transparent rock crystal, and the pupil is shown without the iris as 
a simple disk of dark stone let into the white of the eye. 

One has grown so into the habit of considering the gold hawk’s head in Cairo for itself alone, and not 
in conjunction with the rather clumsy and elaborate composition of which it originally formed a part, 
that it comes as something of a shock to have to imagine the original appearance of the piece (Fig. i6). 
The characteristic of the head is the admirable simplicity of treatment which allows for enjoyment of 
the beautiful gold surfaces without distraction from minor elements. By itself, the head has a monu- 
mentality and technical accomplishment in the best tradition of the old Dyn. IV work. But restored 
as an archaic falcon on a rectangular base, with a small figure of the king as an adjunct in front, all made 
of copper (presumably gilded) except for the head, the aspect becomes somewhat different. When we 
find the piece associated with another complicated copper work of Dyn. VI (the Pepy pair statue), it is 
reasonable to assume that the hawk is of the same date. It is impossible to be certain in the absence of any 
other examples of Old Kingdom temple furniture comparable in richness. I'he actual restoration of the 
copper parts has, unfortunately, never been undertaken, and one would like a more detailed description 
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of the fragments and of the stand for the figure, than that accompanying the restored drawing in 
Hierakonpolis, II (pi. XLVII). The head itself is beaten from a single piece of gold, with the exception, 
of course, of the crown and plumes. The eyes were formed by the polished ends of a rod of obsidian 
which ran through the head. Mr. Quibell has pointed out that the marking of the eyes differs con- 
siderably from that known on other representations of hawks. 

A royal work of Dyn. VI which shows a very unusual form of representation is the little naked seated 
figure of Pepy II, found by M. Jequier in the ante-chamber to the sanctuary of the pyramid temple of 
that king {Annates, XXVII, pi. V, p. 60). The figure is of alabaster and is rather roughly finished. 
Except for a tight-fitting head-cloth bearing the uraeus, the king is naked, and squats with both knees 
raised in front of him, rather wide apart. The arms are broken away, but the left one rested on his thigh. 
Professor Jequier suggests that this little figure shows the king as a boy, associated with the God 
Harpocrates. 

In the Pepy II temple at South Saqqarah, Jequier also found a number of kneeling limestone figures 
about one-half life-size. These had their arms bound behind their backs in the traditional attitude of 
subject peoples. Two are preserved nearly complete and with two other heads are in the Cairo 
Museum. The faces plainly show different racial strains. One is certainly a negro and another has 
a curious bony face of unusual type. These prisoners obviously carry on the tradition commenced by 
the figurines of Dyn. I, which can be traced through the hard-stone heads of foreigners found in the 
Zoser temple, the bound captives of the Ne-user-ra temple, and the little wooden figures found in 
the burial-chamber of Senezem-ib Mehy. 

Finallv, there should be listed a small fragment from the upper part of a grey-green diorite seated 
female figure (Cairo, No. 255). The workmanship is rude, the face painfully worked with prominent 
mouth and eyebrows in relief. The fragment is said to have been found in a Dyn. VI grave at Abydos. 
The roughly worked vulture, which spreads its wings over the top of a clumsily carved lappet wig, 
seems to suggest that we have in this little piece the figure of a queen of Dyn. VI (height, 19 cm.). 

There is little private stone sculpture from the neighbourhood of any Sixth Dynasty royal tomb. 
An exception is a fragment mentioned below from one of the tombs of the courtiers of Pepy II. An 
interesting small head resembling others of Dyn. VI type was found in the debris of the Tety temple 
by Quibdl. Three small naked male figures (Cairo Nos. 47758-60) of fine-grained, coloured limestone 
were found by Firth in the tomb of Ikhekhy, near the Tety Pyramid (Capart, Memphis, Fig. 246, p. 263). 
The most important group of stone pieces of this period is therefore the series of statuettes from the Giza 
tomb of Xekhebuw (G 2381). This is one of the later additions to the great family complex of tombs 
begun by Senezem-ib Yenty at the end of Dyn. V. The tomb of Nekhebuw is probably to be dated to the 
reign of Pepy I. In the debris in the neighbourhood of the chapel and in the pits nearby were found the 
remains of at least seven seated statues (averaging about 37 cm. high), three of which were inscribed on 
the base with the titles and name of Nekhebuw. Six of these seem to have belonged to the same type 
of figure, showing a man seated in the usual attitude with the right hand clenched, thumb up, and the 
left hand open, palm down, on the other thigh. These have a wide face framed by a full wig, and a 
plump body, in which the modelling of subsidiary^ planes is simplified. 

(1) 12 -12-14: complete statuette, seated in usual attitude; full wig; inscribed on base: smr wcty, mdh nivot 

ikdzv m pnvy Nhbzv ; from G 2382, hole 2 ; h., 0-46 m. Boston, M.F.A. No. 13.3161 a, b ; pi. 26 a. 

(2) 12 II— 26. similar complete statuette; inscribed down right side of base: smr wety, mdh nswt m 

ikdzv m pnvy Nhbzv; on left: mdh nszvt m ikdwmpnoy, imih ntr fy Nhbw; found partly in G 2382, 
hole I, partly in G 2370 E; h., 0*22 m. Cairo. 
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(3) 12-12-10: headless statuette with base also broken away; seated in same position; found in Ci 2^82, 

hole I ; h., 0'33 m. Boston, AI.F.A. No. 13.3 1 30. 

(4) 12-12-2: two fragments forming lower torso, knees and seat of a similar statue; found in CJ 2382, 

hole I ; h., 0-2^ cm. Boston, iM.F.A. Xo. 13.3131. 

(5) 12-12-15: head in full wig, possibly belongs to one of preceding two; found in G 2382, hole 2; 

h., o-ii m. Boston, M.F.A. X^o. 13.3154; pi. 26 b |. 

(6) 12-12-16: similar head, possibly belongs to either No. 3 or Xo. 4; found in G 23S2, hole 2; h., 

o-io m. Cairo Museum; pi. 26 b i. 

(7) 12-12-9: head and torso of a fifth figure; found in G 2382, hole i ; h., 0-24 m. Boston, M.F..\. 

No. 13.3156; pi. 26 bf. 

(8) 12-12-595: base of a statuette with same inscription as No. i ; 0-20 < 0-195 m. Boston, M.F..\. 

No. 13.3159. 

(9) . . . : similar head to Nos. 5 and 6; h.. 0-09 m. Boston, M.F.A. No. 13.3155. 


n 

relict, a 


The piece 12-12-9 shows a pronounced, if schematic, rendering of the fat breast and abdomen 
all, the facial type is marked by large, staring almond-shaped eyes surmounted by eyebrows in 
nose broad at the base of the nostrils, and a big, carefully drawn mouth. Idie head ot the fragment 
12-12-9 shows all these characteristics but develops them by more subtle modelling than is found in 
the others. The profile shows hollows and lines in the face which make one think ot the haggard, thin lace 
of the statuette of Nekhebuw which conforms to a different type (12-11 58 ; PI. 26 c). Perhaps in these 
heads the true features of Nekhebuw are represented, but I am inclined to see here a new conventional 
rendering of the face, characteristic of the period, and due in part to the inexpert technic]ue of the 
artists of this time. Small statues with faces resembling the broad features and staring eyes of Nekhebuw, 
combined with a dry simplified modelling of the body are known from other places. 1-or instance, 
Selim Bey Hassan found a very similar limestone head and bust in the Rawer complex {Excaralwm at 
Giza I, pi. XXXVIII, Xo. 3) which may well have come from one of the later tombs addeii to that 
family complex. Jequier found a fragmentary seated figure in one of the pri\ate tombs near the pyramid 
of Pepy II (Tombeaux des Partiadiers , pi. XIll) which shows strong analogies to the Xekhebuw group. 
I think it is also possible to see a stylistic resemblance, particularly in the schematic modelling of the 
breast and abdomen, in the statue of Iduw II (Petrie, Dendcreh, pi. VII). 1 lere, however, the facial type 
is different and a short wig is worn. One should compare with the.se also the head found by (Juibell 
in the debris of the Tetvpvramid {Excavations at Saimar ah, 1907-1908.pl. lA l)where the facial model- 
ling is detailed, resembling more the head of Xo. 12-1 1-5H discu.ssed below , but w ithout its exaggerated 
quality. We have noted that the type of face characteristic of the Xekhebuw statues began to appear as 
early as the end of Dyn. V in the head of the seated statue of Akhct-inery-nesuw t, and there is a hint e\ en 
earlier of a similarity in the faces of the standing figures of I’ehen-ptah and Pen-meruw (still more- 

striking in the torso modelling, PI. 21 c). 

Not unlike these heads, but following more closely the usual conventional rendering with less^ 
exaggeration of the eyes and nose, are the faces of two hard stone heads found in the neighbourhood of 
the Senezem-ib group and perhaps to be dated to Dyn. VI: 

G .370: Found in debris between G ^ 37 ^ and 2373: .-..-27: black gran.te face w-,.h full and a 
rather sullen expression. The stone has not been cut away at the back b«ween the ba.e 
of the wig and shoulders. Probably unfinished, and possibly as early as the end ol Dy n. \ in 
date if it has been thrown out of the mastaba G 2370 itself. Height, 24 cm. Boston, M.I-..A. 

No. 13.3139- 
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G 2450 B: 12-12-173 : Diorite bust of a seated (?) statuette; face battered. The stiffness of the arms 
held rigidly against the body, and the straight stiff line formed by the base of the full wig and the 
shoulders, as well as the rather schematic rendering of the breast, are characteristic of Dyn. VI 
work. Height, 0-245 ^n. Boston, M.F.A. No. 13.3162. 

Finally, it should be noted that this whole group of statues seems to form the basis for the more 
degenerate forms of limestone statues discussed below on p. 88. Of these the Edfu statue (PI. 26 e) 
alone has some merit, an individual quality which may indeed be due to its Upper Egyptian source. 
The other pieces which bear a certain resemblance to it, several of which are from Saqqarah, can be 
explained as inferior off-shoots of the ‘Nekhebuw style’. 

Another statuette of Nekhebuw presents a different convention for the human body, and one which 
found imitation particularly in the wooden statuettes of Dyn. VI and the Intermediate period. The 
figure is slender , although in this particular case the fleshy parts of breast and abdomen have been given 
an unusually plastic treatment. The face presents the same prominent eyes, broad-based nose, and large 
mouth, but the bony structure shows through the skin, and the combination of the high cheek bones, the 
lines around the mouth and the hollows beneath the eyes, gives a gaunt appearance to the face, quite 
different from the broad full type of the other heads of Nekhebuw : 

G 2381 : 

(9) 12-11-58: Badly broken seated figure wearing full wig ; arms and legs broken away ; nose battered. 
Height, 0-32 m. Found partly in G 2381 S and partly in G 2381 X. Boston, M.F.A. No. 13.3149 
a-c; pi. 26 c. 

We shall have occasion to note this meagre treatment of the body in the case of many wooden 
statuettes, but these have lost the plastic quality that is found here, which makes this a small masterpiece 
of realism, and have become elongated sticks with little modelling to the limbs and torso and haggard 
faces. Two examples of this type of work in stone can be cited from the neighbourhood of the Senezem-ib 
complex. In listing these e.xamples of poor workmanship it is impossible to state dogmatically that they 
are of a certain date, and these could be possibly as early as the end of Dyn. V, from the position of the 
tombs in which they were found. 


12 12 216: Found in front of G 2501 ; legs and head of a small statuette; very slender legs and narrow 
face with almond-shaped eyes; meagre modelling; short wig rather large in proportion to face. 
Boston, M.F.A. Nos. 13.3152-3. 

.2-10-6: In debris of G 2320 = G 5280; head and feet of a similar standing figure; eyes rather better 
in cutting but sharp furrows beside mouth. Similar short wig; h.,o-OQ3 m Boston MFA No 
13.3157; PI- 26b f. . • • ■ 


The preceding statuettes have show n a style and a definitely inferior technique which can be said 
to chamcteriae much of the private work of Dyn. VI. This is not true of a fine painted limestone statue 
found by Junker south of the Great Pyramid (in the Cairo Museum). I should place it somewhat earlier 
in date than the pieces previously considered. The position of the little mastaba where the statue was 
found indicates that the piece cannot be earlier than the first half of Dyn. VI. It was a tomb subsidiary 
.0 another great famity complex of tombs resembling that of Senezem-ib and roughly contemporaneous. 
The man s name is Ny-ankh-ra, and he was probably related to Seshem-nofer in whose family complex 
of tombs his mastaba forms a subsidiary unit. The position of the figure is entirely new and in size and 
workmanship this is by far the finest piece of private sculpture that is definitely dated to Dyn. VI 
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[Vorbericht, 1929, pis. IX, X).‘ The man is seated on the ground with his left knee drawn up. The 
right leg is bent with the foot placed beside the left foot. The left hand is open, palm down, on the 
knee, and the right hand lies open in the lap, the fingers hanging down over the edge of the skirt. The 
features, framed by a short wig, are of the ideal tvpe of conventional male beautv, the modelling of tiie 
body good and the hands and feet well drawn. This tvpe of seated figure is reflected in two similar male 
statuettes and a provincial example from Xaga-ed-Der, but none of these attain the good workmanship 
of the original. One of them was found in a room in the Mvccrinus Valiev d'emple, with unlini>!ied 
statuettes of that king. The face (X^o. 43, Mycerinas, pi. 63) has all the characteristics typical of 1 )\ n. \'l , 
the modelling of the body is very simple, and the details of the full wig coarse. I do not believe lhat the 
piece can possibly be as early as Dyn. IV, and would suggest that it was added to the temple at the lime 
of the alterations of Pepy II, The man bore the name Khnum-wer-kaw. 'Phe attitude is almost identical 
with the Junker piece except that the right leg lies flat along the ground, instead of being raised sligluK , 
and the right hand rests on the thigh. Assigned bv Borchardt to Dyn. \ 1 is another statuette like the 
others but presenting a few variations in the position of the body. It is ear\ ed in hard stone {th/iikt I- 
grauer metamorphischer Sdiiefer) and reverses the position found in the other two pieces (t airo, No. 
120). Here the right knee is drawm up and the left foot tucked in behind the right one, the leg and knee 
resting on the ground. The man places his right hand open on his knee, and his left hand open on his 
thigh. He wears a full wig and short skirt like the other figures, 1 would see in the treatment of the 
face the characteristics which have been outlined as characterizing the I)\n. \1 type. 1 he man is 
called: Thauw. The Xaga-ed-I)er figure is described below (p. S9). 

Junker assigns to Dyn. VI a pair statuette from the small mastaba of Ithef south of the (ireat 
Pyramid {Vorbericht, 1928, pi. VUI). The man and wife are .seated with an empty space left between 
them, and they are flanked on each side by a small standing naked child. 'Phere is nothing in the st>le 
and workmanship of this piece to distinguish it from many similar statues of Dyn. V. As 1 have said 
above, when there is no other evidence of date it is impossible to be sure that certain statuettes of con- 
ventional type listed as Dyn. V may not have continued on into Dyn. VI. 

A few pieces of limestone sculpture arc known from provincial sites. A seated figure of ^ ednw 11 
from Denderah (Petrie, Daidereh, pi. VII; Metropolitan Museum) has been mentioned almve and is 
probably to be dated late in Dyn. VI. It resembles, in the modelling of the torso, the statues of the 
Nekhebuw group. The block seat and irack support arc carved to represent a high-backed chair (r/. 
Turin statue, p. 56). Two rather clumsy statuettes come from lidfu (.biWe.r, XXXlll, pi. XIV, 
p 132) one a conventional seated man and the other a pair statuette of man and wife. 'Phe wife sits on 
the man’s left and places her arm around his shoulders, her left hand on his arm. The figures are squat 

the shoulders with only the barest indication of the neck. A pair 
o seated men is marked chiefly bv its bad workman.ship (Cairo, No. 
named Nezem-ib). Again the wigs arc large and bushy, making it look as though 
the heads rested directly on the shoulders. The attitude is odd in this case, as Iw.lh men have the nsht 
and left hands clenched, thumb up. on their thighs. More interesting than these and posse^mg some- 
thing that might be termed a real indiv.dualtty of style is a statuette, also frmn hJfu. from the mastaba 
of a man named Merv-ra-nefer - Qar. in the Cairo Museum (No 4,t77<.l. A second statuette tom 
this tomb, set in a shrine, is too mcomplete to be of any serv.ce tor compar.son (broken aevay above 
I I should like to emphasize the fact that while 


and heavy, and the heads rest on 
statuette from Abydos showing twe 
219, belonging to a man 


to point out certain characteristics of D\n. \I 
difficult to recognise any difference nhen * 
be made in the style of Dyn. V. Thns statnes ol Dynasty \ I 


may pass unrccoznizct! .ini<>nc a mass of .similar matcri.il of 
the Fifth Dyna.sn- unic.ss there is some other means of dating 
the tonil’S from which they came. 
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the waist). The shrine itself is interesting, though, having the peculiar curve to the roof characteristic 
of the Eg}^ptian naos, and on the outside, a papyrus column sculptured in high relief at the four corners. 
One is reminded of the treatment of the corners of the room in one of the earliest of the Middle Kingdom 
tombs at Bersheh (No. 5, Bersheh, II, pi. XVII). The reliefs of the false-door of the mastaba are in a 
particularly debased style, the poorest possible quality of sunk relief. The reliefs are poor enough for 
Intermediate Period work, but the inscriptions state that Qar was a youth under Tety and sent to Edfu 
by IMernera. The seated statuette, however, has a quality of its own, lent to it by a certain crispness in the 
carving, particularly apparent in the slender fingers and the upward quirk of the curved lines at the end 
of the wig and beard. The full wig is covered with finely-drawn parallel lines indicating the strands of 
hair, and the beard has rippled lines and cross incisions. The eyes, nose, and mouth are sharply drawn. 
The forms of the body are indicated by simple planes with abrupt transitions as in the razor-line of the 
shins. Particularly remarkable is the drawing of the clenched right hand. The object held in the hand 
is by no means clear, but the wavy line of the long curved fingers is very unusual (PI. 26 e). 

Somewhat less pronounced but similar characteristics appear in a yellow limestone seated statuette 
from Saqqarah in the Boston Museum (M.F.A. No. 24.605 ; h., 0-395 m.) of a man with titles and name : 
sdiTvty hity smr zv^ty Ttti. The curve of the fingers and the crisp drawing appear again in this figure com- 
bined with a simplified, rather crude modelling of the face. The curving line of the wig occurs again 
in a broken statuette found at South Saqqarah (Jequier, Tombeaux des Particidiers, pi. XV). The style 
of these limestone statuettes is reflected in a small seated figure in the Metropolitan Museum, said to 
have come from Luxor, and by two seated statuettes m Lniversity College, the provenance of which 
is unknown. It should be noted that this type of figure seems to be closely related to the Nekhebuw 
group, representing a further simplification of the surfaces. Two other statuettes of similar tvpe are 
tho.se in Cairo, Nos. 72 and 75 from Saqqarah. 

With the limestone statuette of Thetety were found three small wooden figures equally characteristic 
of late Dyn. VI, now in Boston. One of these (M.F.A. No. 24.607) is in the usual striding attitude with 
hands clenched at sides, short wig and short skirt. The slender form and the thin, lined face are typical 
of the time. The other two wear long skirts. One has a short wig and plain projecting pleat which he 
holds out in his right hand (M.F.A. No. 24.608). The other has a shaven head and the curious projecting 
piece at the side of his skirt pleat, which partly hides his right hanging hand (h., 0-405 m. ; M.FA. No. 
24.606). 


Three stone statuettes from Naga-ed-Der are of Old Kingdom type and probably can be dated to 
Dyn. VI, although them style .s that of the preceding period. A painted limestone scribe was found in 
place ,n a rock-cut recess ,n the chapel of N 3777. The figure is in the characteristic attitude and fairly 
well cut, although the proportions are clumsy and the modelling very simple (University of California 
Lutz, Egyptian Statues, pis. 24 b, 25 a). The left hand is placed under the scroll in his lap and the right 
hand as though holding a writing implement. The right foot is placed in front of the left calf instead 
of being drawn under the other leg, and is rudimentary in form as though the top and not the side of the 
foot were shown. With this (in N’ 3777) was found a small wooden statuette, a male figure standing in 
the usual attitude w ith short wig and short skirt, well carved. This had fallen from a low bench which 
ran along the wall beside the niche in which the squatting scribe was found. The style of the figure 
with Its moderately good modelling is quite different from that of the other wooden statuettes found at 
Naga-ed-Der which show the slender, meagre figures and badly-proportioned features with big eyes 
that have been found to characterize the work of the late Dyn. VI wooden figures from Memphis 
A seated statuette from the rock-cut tomb N 3604 is similar in workmanship (California, No 6-19810) 
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o. ^ u , ^ ^ ^ figures were also accompanied hv ^ome wooden 

in that ,h?fl '“T" 7 ° The attitude of the standing figure ,s unusual 

hat the feet are placed together. The hands are clenched at the sides. .Short trie and' si, on skirt are 

worn and the pa.n. ts well preserved (Cniversitv of California Xo. 6-. ,47. , Luts, /C, pi a, hi 

None of the relief or painted work at Xaga-ed-Dfr. either in Dvn VI or the Intern, ediate I'eriod 
equals these statues m quahty. Somewhat mediocre in technic, „e as thev are. thev show a continuation 
the old eraftsmanshtp of the court. It is very prohahic that the statuettes’ were imported fro,,, 
Memphis, as I believe to have been the case with the Xen-kheft-ka statues at Deshasheh, while the decor a- 
t.on of the chapels and stelae was executed by local worktnen. It is a pitv tl,at no reliefs, paintuigs or 
Stelae have been preserved for comparison in either X ^777 or X 3604. 

Another stone figure from Naga-ed-Dcr sliows an altered style more akin to the late Dyn. VI lurms 
at Saqqarah, Dendera, and Edfu than to the conventional Fifth Dvnastv sculpture. It was found in the 
debris apparently near N 89. The statuette is hadlv broken but shows the rare pose of the sejuatting 
man with one knee drawn up and the other leg and foot resting on the ground. 'I’he hands appear to 
have been placed on the knee and thigh. Two similar figures from (liza and one of uncertain provenance 
have already been noted. These might suggest a Dyn. V] date for this piece. 'I'he cutting is crude and 
the surfaces are less well finished than in the case of tiie statuettes from X 3777 and X 3604. In tin- 
same dry, rather brittle, sharp-planed style is a Iragmcnt of a standing fiynirc also found in the debris 
nearby (University of California, Lutz, /.r., pi. 24 a). I he face is coarsely modelled, althotigl) witli 
painstaking care, the eyebrow's being in relief. 'I'hc man wears a full wi.u and short skirt. Down the 
support at the back is written ; f,' zvr (sign for Abydos Xome :) hnr zrtw hry hh, wtx n hnty s pr o-. both 
the treatment of the figure and tlie forms of the hieroglyphs suutjcst that we have in this last statuette 


a style and technique like that of tlic reliefs of the Intermediate Perioti. .Stone sculpture in the rouml 
of this troubled time is very little known and cannot have been common. 'The form which it mav have 
followed can be imagined by c.xarnining the vigorous little sealed alabaster figure of Meselut (Cairo 
Museum, Statiien, X^'o. 235), of late Intermediate Period date from Assiut, found in the same tomb with 
the famous wooden soldier groups. Something of the rude strenuth of the Cehelein paintiny's (in d’urin) 
and the early beginnings of Theban art can be felt in this little fiuure, a vitalilv w hich is absent from the 
dry carving of the numerous little wooden statuettes of late Dyn. VI and Hcraeleapolitan times. 

It is probably useless to compare the two statues found in the dehri.s near the chapel of llagv- (X 89) 
with the paintings in that tomb, as the figures may well have been throw n out from some neighbouring 
tomb. The tomb of Hag}' itself presents contradictions in style, d’he inscriptions in the chapel are 
badly painted and belong to the second group of chapels at Xaga-ed-Der, where the careful old-fashioned 
work has given way to paintings resembling the crude stelae of the Intermediate period. The burial- 
chamber of Hagy, on the other hand, is decorated in the traditional Memphite manner with carefully 
drawn lists and pictures of offerings. A small wooden seiwant figure also contrasts stronglv in its good 
workmanship with the rough inscriptions of the offering-room. 'I his little statuette of a woman strain- 
ing beer into a large basin is more skilfully made than most of the wooden servant figures found at 
this site. 

In fact there is a puzzling lack of correspondence in style between the chapel decorations at Xaga- 
ed-Der and the statuettes that accompany them in the few cases w here both are preserv ed together. The 

N 
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very crude paintings of the chapel of Aleruw (N 3737). thoroughly representative as they are of what 
has come to be considered the style of the Intermediate period, are accompanied by a well- worked ivory 
statuette inscribed with the owner’s name. In the burial-chamber were found six servant figures, while 
fragments of a boat and its crew were scattered in the debris of the shaft. At first glance the ivory 
statuette looks like work of the Middle Kingdom, although the long striped skirt which partly produces 
this impression is found already on the tablet of Prince Mena at Dendera in Dyn. VI (Petrie, Dendereh, 
pi. II). Apparently in this tomb we have a style transitional between the Old and Middle Kingdoms. In 
the tomb of Themerery (N 248) there is a mingling of elements both new and old. The paintings are of 
the careful, traditional Old Kingdom type with here and there a few details suggestive of the Intermediate 
Period. On the other hand a broken wooden head was found with pearl-shaped curls that are unlike any- 
thing of the Old Kingdom and very reminiscent of Middle Kingdom work. A striding wooden statuette 
of a woman with open hanging hands and a short wig like a man again strikes an unfamiliar note. It 
seems improbable that both these pieces can have been intrusive. Not altogether helpful in determining 
the date of this tomb is a beautiful fragment of an alabaster vase decorated in incised line with what 
apparently is the broken nbty title of a king above a papyrus plant. One is reminded in general of 
Old Kingdom decorated vessels and in particular of a Dyn. IV piece with a somewhat similar design 
(Junker, Giza, I, p. no). Whatever the date of this vase, it must have been a royal gift, a fact which 
need not surprise us when we remember that Themerery was Chieftain of the Thinite Nome. The 
balance of evidence in this tomb seems to swing in favour of an Old Kingdom date. 


The most characteristic productions of Dyn. VI are the small wooden statuettes of rather mediocre 
quality which are known from the tombs along the eastern edge of the Western Cemetery at Giza, from 
Saqqarah, from the neighbourhood of the Pepy II temple and from provincial sites. These statuettes are 
found usually not in the superstructure of the mastaba, but in the burial-chamber, and follow a growing 
tendency to simplify the decoration of the part of the mastaba above ground and concentrate in the 


burial-chamber the sculptured equipment for the after-life of the owner. With these statuettes of the 
owner of the tomb and his family are found wooden imitations of the servant figures known in Dyn. V 
can'ed in limestone. The making of large wooden statues of fine quality had not been discontinued, at 
least in the first half of the Dynasty, as is shown by the figures found in the mastaba of Ka-m-sennuw 
in the Tety Pyramid Cemetery and the Mitri statues from south of the Step Pyramid already mentioned 
on p. 60 which may be as late as Dyn. VI. Three large statues were found in the southern end of the 
chapel of Ka-m-sennuw (Firth, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, pi. 18). These seem to have been displaced 
from a serdab in which a burial was later made. A seated statue of good quality and conventional pose 
was in a bad state of preservation, as was one of the standing figures. The other standing figure was 
better preser^'ed and shows a well-modelled male figure in short wig and skirt with a face of good quality 
resembling the ‘ideal’ type of head of Dyn. V (Metropolitan Museum). The style of this statue suggests 
that some of the statues of uncertain provenance listed in the preceding chapter, especially the provincial 
piece from Akhmim, may be of Dvn. VI. 

The custom of placing wooden statuettes in the burial-chamber had begun already in the latter half 
of Dyn. V , as we have seen in the case of the fine figure of a naked boy found in the chamber of G U52. 
It IS possible that the -Mehy statues (G 2378) also stood in the burial-room, and the wooden figures of 
prisoners were certainly found there. Professor Junker found a small wooden male figure in the chamber 
of the subsidiary mastaba of Mer-ib and part of a life-size figure near the coffin of Khufuw-seneb 
(Vorbencht, .9.4. p. 14) while that of Thena had a statue in a niche half-way down the shaft (U., p. ,4). 
Fragments of a wooden statue were also found in the shaft of Ra-wer I! which had probably been 
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thrown out of the chamber (/.c., p. i^). _\t Saqqarah, in the area south of the enclosure wall of the 
Step Pyramid recently excavated by Selim Bey Hassan, the mastaba of Ra-khuwf had two statues 
enclosed by a small wall placed on the filling part way up the shaft, while in the rock-cut tomb of 



Fig. i 8 b. i\Ian canx'ing jars; two fieurcs on same base, one silting and 1 -iG. iS c. .Man cvjUjng up a goose- 

one pounding with a pestle; G 20SS. G 20S.S, 


Ny-ankh-pepy, and in another tomb, statues were placed in niches cut in the wall of the shaft. In the 
Hart'ard-Boston excavations a number of wooden statuettes were found in burial chambers of 

Dyn. VI type: 

G 2347 a C = G 5564 A: 

(1) 35-11-13: standing man in short skirt with arms clenched at sides: not very well preserved, 
short wig; h., 17-5 cm. Boston. 

(2) 35-1 1-14: similar figure without wig in long skirt; h., iS-q cm. Boston. 
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G 2347 a E = G 5564 C: 

(1) Wigless head from a large statuette, perhaps female, 35-11-16: good work but badly preserved; 
h., 9-4 cm. Boston. 

(2) The preceding was accompanied by several servant figures and stone appurtenances. All these 

were displaced in this pit and may have come from G 55^4 Nos. 35-1 1-17, 20 to 32. 

See Figs. 20, 24. 



Fig. 19. Fragmentary wooden figures, G 7101 K. 



Fig. 20. Fragments of wooden serv’ant figures, G 2357 X and G 2347 a. 


G 2357 X = G 5561 : Found beside inscribed wooden coffin: 

(1) 35-7-27, 36: head and torso of standing male statuette in long skirt; h., 19-5 cm. 

(2) 35-7-28: upper part of body and arm of a similar figure; h., 13-6 cm. 

( 3 ) 25-7-29: skirt and part of legs of a similar figure; h., 20 cm. 

( 4 ) 35~7"'3°’ lower part of a similar figure in long skirt; h., 24-8 cm. 

(5) -(6) 35-7-31, 32: bases of two figures, perhaps belonging to preceding. 

( 7 ) 35^7^35 ■ plaster feet of a larger statuette than the preceding; size, 2-9 x 1-7 cm. 

(8) 35-7-25: armless seated figure without legs which resembles rowers from boat models; h., 16 
cm. Fig. 20. 

( 9 ) 35 ~ 7 “ 26 : bust and head of small female figure, perhaps a servant; h., 8 cm. 

G 6012 A: 25-11-95: In burial-chamber. Badly preserved wooden female (?) figure; arms made 
separate. 

Finally, a small naked wooden female figure was found in G 7420 B. This must certainly have been an 
intrusive piece of Dyn. VI, although the pit and chamber are, of course, of Dyn. IV. 

The wooden servant figures had also begun in Dyn. V and were not always confined to the burial- 
chamber, as is shown by the discovery made by Mariette of a rock-cut serdab in the mastaba of Itety 
(D 63, Masiabas, p. 358), in the Ptah-hotep group at Saqqarah, dating to the end of Dyn. V. The figures 
were in this case too badly decayed to be removed, but the serdab contained boats with their equipage, 
tablets containing models of food, wooden statuettes and limestone models of funerary gifts, among 
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which there were geese prepared for the table. One wonders if these last may possibly he the same as the 
stone adjuncts to wooden servant figures now in the Cairo Museum (Nos. 260-262, Fig. 22). 'Fhe serdab, 
G 2385, built probably in the first half of Dyn. VI, contained a similar group of figures as testified by the 
following fragments : 

12-12-192 : six copper eye-frames and one eyebrow; the white of the eye was made of alabaster and the 
pupil obsidian. These indicate the existence of at least three large wooden statuettes of the owner. 


2&-4- An 



Fig. 21. Fragmentary wooden 
figures: G 2381 Y. 



Fig. 22. Limestone aece.'.sories to wooden 
servant figures, Boreharth, Statuen, I'l. 56, 
Xos. 260, 262. 



Fig. 23. Limestone accessories to wooden servant figures, 
G 23S5; Reg. Nos. 12-12-201, etc. 


12-12-194 to 200; various stone appendages to senant figures of wood; painted limestone; basins, 
sieves, and baskets. Fig. 23. 

12-12-201 to 204: models of food; a calf’s head, two cuts of meat, and some sort of vegetable. Fig. 23. 

The appearance of model boats with their crews in the Saqqarah mastaba of itety is paralleled at 
Giza in Dvn VI in the mastaba G 7101 (Qar), where in pit K were found .some badly preserved little 
wooden fiUs representing a kneeling sailor, a squatting helmsman, and other figures less easy to 
distinguish (Reg. Nos. 24-12-165 to 176, Fig. 19). In G 2357 X, mentioned above, there was also 
a squatting figure probably a rower, which suggests that there was also a boat model here. In Junker s 

LjyTne figure engaged in a particular task, usually concerned tv„h 

\ c rv Yi are the painted limestone and plaster accessories, hres, piles 

wooden servant figures or L)\n. F ,vhnle statuette The 

of cakes, vessels, &c., which are sometimes the only evidence rematmng of the statuette. Th 
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preservation of such a stone pile of cakes on a fire in the serdab of G 2004 suggests that wooden statuettes 
sometimes occurred before the end of Dyn. V. 

We have noted above several occurrences of these stone appurtenances : in G 2347 a E, in the serdab 
of G 2385, as well as in the mastaba of Itety at Saqqarah. Other examples were found by Junker in a 
serdab in the group of mastabas south of Mastaba IV, on the south side of the Great Pyramid {Vorhericht, 
1928, pp. 184-5). Jequier, in Tombeaux des Particuliers, p. 62, fig. 70, mentions a similar group of 
painted limestone adjuncts of wooden statuettes found with part of a large wooden statuette of the 
owner in one of the tombs adjoining the Pyramid of Pepy II. A few other examples of servant figures 
themselves may be mentioned to complete the list. In shaft 684 in the Western Cemetery, Junker found 
wooden statuettes of peasant women with baskets on their heads (l.c., 1914, p. 41), while in the serdab 
of Yeduw II (Z.C., p. 40), in addition to the figure of the owner and the boats, were a brewer and a figure 
grinding grain. Junker noted the occurrence of stone accessories accompanying destroyed wooden models 
{l.c., p. 41). In G 2381 Y = 5561 in the Western Cemetery was found a small wooden figure carrying 
a jar on his head (Reg. No. 26-4-49, Fig- 2i)- This was covered with painted plaster and the feet were 
modelled in plaster at the point where the legs fitted into the base. This figure was about 24 cm. high. 
The head and arm of another figure were also found (Nos. 50, 51). 

The placing in the burial-chamber of wooden figures of the owner, usually accompanied by servant 
figures, is characteristic of all the well-preserved tombs of the late Old Kingdom and was continued 
throughout the Heracleapolitan period and on into the Middle Kingdom. The sequence in type seems 
to ha\ e been first the use of a great number of figures of the owner accompanied by his family and a few 
servant statuettes of wood each with only a single figure, such as we find in the tomb of Se-ankh-wati 


at Dahshur (over thirty figures of owner; De Morgan, Dahchour, II, p. 18, pis. Ill, IV), the Naga-ed- 
Der tomb N 43 (ten figures of owner and six of wife; see Reisner, Ajinales, V, pp. 105 ff., pi. V), and 
the Sedment tomb of Mery-ra-ha-shatef (three of owner and one of wife; Sedment I, pis. VII-XI); 
then a group in which the servant figures, still almost all represented singly, although there are a few 
m simple groups, appear in larger numbers than the statues of the owner, as exemplified by the tomb of 
Ny-ankh-pepy = Kem at Meir (standing owner , dancing girl with pig-tail , many servants , and seven boats) ; 
and finally, the typical Heracleopolitan group where the servant figures, noAV shown arranged together 
in model groups representing occupations usually concerned Avith the preparation of food, outnumber 
the statuettes of the owner. This last type is found in many graves of the Intermediate period at 
Saqqarah, Abusir, Sedment, Naga-ed-Der, and Assiut, as well as Dyn. XI and Dyn. XII graves at 
Beni Hasan, Bersheh, Luxor, and Gebelein. The figures of the owner continue the Dyn. VI type, 
showing a man either with his hands open or closed at his sides or holding a staff, dressed in a long 
or short skirt and with a short wig or no wig at all. The naked figure with staff also appears, as do 
the naked woman and the figure in the long tunic. A type of long skirt is found first at South Saq- 
qarah m a figure from one of the tombs in the Pepy II group (now in Cairo) and is later echoed at 
Naga-ed-Der (N 202, University of California, Lutz, l.c., pi. 38 b) and at Sheikh Farag (SF 5202), 
where the projecting stiff triangle of cloth has a wide fold at the side which the hanging hand of the 
figure seems to draw away from the body. This stylistic touch is to be seen also in the little wooden 
figure of Ny-ankh-pepy = Kem from Meir (Cairo, No. 236), and appears in two forms in the Dahshur and 
Saqqarah statuettes. In one form (M.F.A. No. 24.606) the hand is hidden in the fold of the garment; 
in the other (M.FjV. No. 24.608, Jequier, Tombeaux des Particuliers, pi. I and the limestone statue 
of Mereruwka in the niche of the great pillared hall of his tomb at Saqqarah) the hand grasps one side 
of the simple projecting triangle of cloth. The long skirt with vertical (and sometimes horizontal) pleats, 
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the sculpture of dynasty VI 

characteristic of the Middle Kingdom, appears at ■■ .e 

are drawn in paint on the Meir n ■ t ^ * 3;3 /)tn an i\or\ figure. Similar lines 

Mena (Z)e ^XpUlt " 

All these little figures show a preference for slender forms, sometimes accentuated to thin cm a,.,,, ■ I 
types with faces which have a drawn loot, due to the use of deeplv incised Knelt elc^ 

Z7 ' h i “ 7- ‘“'S" “'l tilmond-shaped. The short wigs are covered with little curl, 

fit like clotcatto’ot T'^tr 
™l Iltee p rstt T" f 

./ /, illustrated from the tomb of Se-ankh-^vati included also seated 

ue es 0 t e owner and show the peculiarity of placing several figures of Se-ankh-wati, procession 
wise, on the same board (one had originally six, the other five, figures). These are probably of late 
ym VI, as is the httle naked figure found by Jequier in a tomb near the pyramid of Pepv I J (]-h;„aAs, 
p. 142, fig. 9). This statuette stands with its feet together and the hands elosed at the sides. 
Other figures of the type under discussion arc illustrated in Tombeuux dis Particuhcrs (pi. I. titr„rt* 
m long skirt, pi. VIII, a naked man and one in a long skirt, and pi. XIII, three figures in short Nkig and 
short skirt, and one in long skirt). The Xaga-ed-DcT figures from X 43 and the Sedment group present 
these same types, as do several statuettes tound by I'irtli in the later tomlis of the Tety Pyramid ('emeterv 
such as the statue of Khenuw in a long skirt with one hand open at his side and the right grasping tlu’ 
edge of his skirt {l.c., pi. 17 (VI-IX Dyn.)). f irth's PI. 19 shows a slender figure in a biisliv wig, a sliort 
skirt, and with the hands closed at his sides with the lorefinger pointing downwards, a similar figure 
from Grave 213, and a very curious female head, d he last is by far the most interesting piece of all this 
group of figures. The haggard face has an unusual hint of convincing portraiture, and the marked 
outward curve of the simple head-dress (wig or natural hair) emphasi/es the sharpness of the thin face 


At Naga-ed-Der there were found a few other small wooden statuettes in addition to those in \ 43 
and the group in X 202 (Reisner, Annalcs, \ , pp. 105 If., pi. I\ ). 1 liese appear to range in date from 
the late Old Kingdom to the Middle Kingdom. In X 92 was found a standing male .statuette in a short 
skirt, while a similar figure comes from the debris of X 90. .A naked female figure with her left leg forward 
and a large head of a male figure with drop-shaped curls have been already mentioned as coming from 
Xi 248 (p. 90). Another naked female figure standing with feet together anil wearing a sliort curled wig 
like that of a man was found in X” 241 . It was inscribed on the base : im-hn- hr nfr ''•Jikr TiPut Spsst 
In the debris was found a dancing girl with a long pig-tail ending in a large disk and wearing a long skirt 
(Cairo Vluseum). From the neighbouring cemetery of Sheikh Farag came a little pottery head of a 
dancing girl now' in the BostonMuseum (M.F.A., Xo. 24.97.8, from SF 5203 j. d’he head is shaved, leaving 
three little curls on the forehead. 

In order to understand the development of the servant statuettes from the single figures cut in 
stone in late Dyn. IV and Dyn. V, through the wooden figures of Dyn. VI, to the elaborate groups of 
the Heracleopolitan period, it seems useful first to list the single figures and to discuss the types of occupa- 
tion which they represent. The foundation for any such study is Borchardt’s article : ‘ Die Dienerstatuen 
aus den Grabern des Alten Reiches’, A.Z., vol. XXX\ , 1S97, pp. 1 19 ff. In the following list, for the 
sake of simplicity and because in most cases I am unable to distinguish more closely, I have grouped 
all the limestone figures under Dyn. IV-V, and all the wooden figures (with the exception of the large 
Athens piece) under Dyn. VI. While this properly represents the sequence and proportional occurrence 
of the two materials, the classification cannot be rigidly maintained. It is probable that some of the 
stone figures continued on into Dyn. VI, just as the wooden figures began before the end of Dyn. V 
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and certainly overlapped into the Intermediate period. The two most common types in stone are the 
woman grinding grain and the man or woman straining the sodden mass in preparing beer : 

(a) Woman kneeling grinding grain with a roller upon a stone which slopes up at each end and is some- 

times provided with a receptacle at the end to receive the grain. Sometimes the knees are drawn 
up under the body; more frequently the body is stretched out with the knees on the ground. 
It is to be noted that in some of the later groups a standing figure at a high stand is introduced. 
The early type of figure is well known in the cooking scenes of the reliefs. See Fig. 15. 

Dyn. V : Limestone : 

(1) Cairo, No. no: IVIariette D 20; inscribed: imy rf pr hd Wr-ir-n dt Iti-iur. 

(2) Cairo, No. 114: Mariette D 20; inscribed: imy rf pr hd Wr-ir-n dt Isrt. 

(3) Cairo, No. 115 : Mariette C 27. 

(4) G 2422 C: Reg. No. 36-6-52; Cairo; h., 25-5, 1 ., 30 cm.; Fig. 15. 

(5) G4522: Reg. No. 14-3-62: fragments of a similar figure. 

(6) Ptah-shepses (Junker): similar figure. 

(7-8) G 1213: two examples; Fig. 15. 

(9) G 2415 : similar to 1213 : h., 27-5 cm. 

(10) G 2385 : broken base of similar figure. 

(11) Florence: Breasted, Geschichte Agyptens, 2nd edition, pi. 76. 

(12) Ne-Inpw-kauw : Oriental Institute, No. 10622: kneeling figure of woman inscribed: sft.f 
Nbt-m-pt (Capart, Memphis, fig. 217). 

(13) Same provenance. No. 10638: kneeling figure of woman, unusual in placing left foot over 
right heel : l.c. 

(14) Same provenance. No. 10637: very unusual variation of the ordinary figure; woman squats 
pouring grain from a little pot on the stone before grinding. See PI. 28. 

(15) G 2088: Reg. No. 38-4-4: fragmentary woman kneeling grinding grain; elaborate painted 
collar and necklace; height as preserved, 25-5; length, 20-6 cm. 

Dyn. V-VI: Wood: 

(16) Athens, very large wooden figure; 1 ., 90 cm., h,, 50 cm. (Capart, Recueil de Monuments, 
pi. LIII). Probably Dyn. V. 

(17) Meir: two men facing each other on same base, grinding grain. Cairo, No. 237. 

(18) Dahshur: wooden man grinding grain (De Morgan, Dahchour, II, p. 18). 

(19) G 2347a = G 5564: evidence for three such figures from the stone mill stones found. 

(20) Aleir. in group with beer-straining and man tending cakes. Cairo, No. 243. 

(21) Naga-ed-Der N 43 : kneeling man grinding grain. 

(22) Sedment 604: Oxford: woman squatting with feet drawn back beside body (Sedment, I, 
pi. XVII). 

(b) Standing man or woman leaning over to strain mass of sodden material in the course of beer-making. 

A sieve is placed on top of a large basin which itself rests usually on a wicker base. The man 
places both hands in the sieve. The knees are slightly bent. 

Dyn. IV-V : Limestone: 

(1) G 7530+40, Meresankh III: Reg. No. 27-5-6: woman. Boston, h., 25-5 cm.; Fig. 14. 

(2) Cairo, No. 117: man, good work. 
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(3) Cairo, No. 118; Mariette D 20: inscribed: itny r-' pr hd llV-ir-?; di Wlun-njrt. 

(4) G 1213: man, University of California. Tig. 15. 

(5) Mersuw-ankh {Excavations at Gica, I, pi. LXXI): woman; curious, rather barbarous st\le 
like the rest of the figures from this tomb. 

(6) Florence; woman. Breasted, I.c., pi. 75. 

(7) Ne-Inpw-kauw : Oriental Institute, No. 10635 : unusual variation where standing woman leans 
over basin and dips up liquid in a small receptacle; the basin is supported by lour objects 
(mud supports or stones) which resemble the cauldron supports in a relict in the chapel of 
Sheduw at Deshasheh. See PL 28, Fig. 207. 


Dyn. VI or later: Wood: 

(8) Naga-ed-Der N 89; man. 

(9) Meir: two basins. Cairo, No. 239. 

(10) Meir: similar. Cairo, No. 246. 

(11) Meir: same as others, but two figures facing each other on same board. Cairo, No. 253. 

(12) G 2347a = G 5564: two stone accessories from two wooden figures; sieves on basins 

standing on wicker bases. 

(13) Meir: man straining beer and another cleaning jars; on same board. Cairo, No. 244. 

(14) Meir: basin and sieve without figure; in group with grain grinding and man tending tire. 

Cairo, No. 243. 

(15) Sedment 604: Oxford; woman {Sedan nt, I, p. 4). 


(c) Man seated with his knees up. 
hand. 


He places his hand inside ajar which he steadies with the other 


Dyn, V: Stone: 

Cairo No i, a: in front of the man wore four olhcr jars oIikIi arc now Im.kcn a«a>. 

(2) Cairo’, No. ,.3: similar, b.,t without extra jars; a itarnien. is worn whteh ,s eattsht on the 

shoulder with a knot. .^lariette D 56.' 

(3) Cairo, No. 116; Mariettc D 20: plan. Ii,t:urc without extra ptcees 

( 4 ) Giza serdab of Zasha: Leipzig: Sim, larlitture, hut w-tth add, ttonal jars 

r G2420-similarfigure,butnaked;h.,3,em.;Reg.No..l(>-5-,',o. C,nro,\o.l.,„o. I,g.. .. 

6) NXpw-kauw; Oriental Instttu.e, No. ,0630 : n.an m this ease ,s seahng a jar w.th h,s 

hand placed on sealed top (Capart, Me,np/as, hg. 217). 

Dyn. VI: Wood; ntEcr struninn beer Perhaps the man in this case is sealing 

(7) Meir: man cleaning jars and another straining hecr. j 

(,) tat"' 

to come from a similar group. Fig. 24. 

mtinr. on the around with the knees up, usuallv with a st.ck in one hand and the 
d) Man or woman squa ng o g „.e„ 
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Dyn. V : Limestone : 

(1) Cairo, No. io8: Mariette D 4: no fire or stick remaining. 

(2) Giza serdab of Zasha: Cairo, No. 37822: woman; objects on fire in shape of bread pots. 

(3) Ptah-shepses (Junker). 

(4) G 2415: woman; hand raised to ward off heat; h., 23 cm. Fig. 15. 

(5) Serdab near shaft S 165, south of Cheops Pyramid (Junker; Vorbericht, 1928, pp. 184-185). 

(6) Ne-Inpw-kauw: Oriental Institute, No. 10634: man tending cakes piled around fire (Capart, 
Memphis, fig. 217). 

Dyn. VI: Wood: 

(7) Meir: stirring fire and shielding face; incongruously large cakes compose the ‘fire’. Cairo, 
No. 238. 

(8) Meir: similar figure, one hand hangs on ground. Cairo, No. 247. 

(9) G 23472 = G 5564: pile of cakes (stone accessory to similar figure): Reg. No. 35-11-24. 
Fig. 24. 

(10) G 2347a: similar stone accessory: Reg. No. 35-11-23. Fig. 24. 

(11) G 2347a: three more piles of cakes or jars on fire. Fig. 24. 

(12) G 2004; ordinary stone fire from such a figure. Probably Dyn. V. 

(13) At least four other model fires in Cairo indicate other figures. 

(14) Meir: similar figure in group where others grind grain and use basin and sieve. Cairo, 
No. 243. 

(e) Squatting woman holding on lap or in front of her a large flat basket or tray into which she strains 

something from a wicker sieve. 

Dyn. IV-V : Stone: 

(1) G 7530 +40, Meresankh III ; Reg. No. 27-5-4 • woman with feet drawn up at her side, basket 
held on lap; h., 24 cm. Dyn. IV. Boston, M.F.A., No. 30.1458. Fig. 14. 

(2) Cairo, No. 35313 : very similar, but woman has her knees drawn up and the basket in front 
of her; she stretches her arms around her legs. From Saqqarah, 1901. 

(3) Giza serdab of Zasha: Leipzig: squatting woman with her knees up. 

(4) Ne-Inpw-kauw: Oriental Institute, No. 10623 : knees up, apparently a woman, unusual skull 
cap; inscribed on base; dt Smrt (Capart, Memphis, fig. 217). 

(5) Same provenance: No. 10633: similar figure squatting with knees up and sifting from a 
rectangular frame instead of a round basket tray. (Capart, l.c.) 

(6) G 2088: Reg. No. 28-4-2: group: woman squatting on ground with knees up, sifting with 
shallow basket-sieve; inscribed on base: Nfrt-int. A standing woman (broken away above 
the waist) pounds with a pestle; inscribed on base: rnh-mr-s. See Fig. 18 b. 

(f) Man seated on a very low platform with his hands outstretched to several little round and rectangular 

flat objects. Making cakes from dough (?); evidently the same as less elaborate dough-rolling 

figures of wood. 

Dyn. V : Stone; 

(1) Cairo, No. 109: see Fig. 17. 

(2) Cairo, No. 329 : head broken away. 

(3) Ne-Inpw-kauw: Oriental Institute, No. 10624: man squatting with feet drawn back under 
body (toes turned in) moulding cakes or loaves; inscribed: s^-f Mmv-hrf. (Capart, l.c.) 
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Dyn. VI: Wood: 

(4) Meir : rolling dough on a board ; finished cakes lie beside man ; oven for baking cakes adjoins. 
Cairo, No. 240. 

(5) Meir: similar figure. Cairo, No. 252. 

(g) Man squatting on ground cooking a goose spitted on a long stick held over a low basin of coals, or 
cutting up and cleaning a goose. Often the man holds a fibre fan in the other hand. 

Dyn. V : Stone: 

(1) Giza serdab of Zasha: Cairo, No. 37S24; figure headless with knees up. Goose placed on 
brazier or possibly still in the process of being plucked. 

(2) G 2088: Reg. No. 38-4-3: squatting man cutting up a goose. Inscribed illegibly on top ol 
base; h., 24-2 cm. See Fig. 18 c. 



Fig. 24. Limestone accessories to wooden scrcanl figures, (1 2347 a. 


Dyn. VI: Wood: 

(3) Meir: Cairo, No. 245. 

(4) Meir: Cairo, No. 242: other hand hangs to ground. 

(5) G 2347a = G 5564: round open brazier of coals, possibly for cooking goose; limestone 

accessory for a wooden figure, big. 24. 

(6) Cairo, No. 261 : similar limestone accessory. 

(7) Cairo, No : similar. 

(8) Cairo, No. 260: more elaborate limestone accessory in the form of a rectangular brazier 
decorated with dd patterns, like that used by the men cooking geese in the chapel reliefs of 
Yasen (G 2196) and ly-mer)- (G 6020). See Fig. 22. 

(9) Cairo, No : similar piece. 

(10) Cairo No 262: limestone element not unlike the goose in the Zasha figure (above. No. i ). 
Here ihree geese are laid out on a board and probably belonged to a group where a man 
plucked geese. It is possible, though, that these were used like the models of cooked meats 
and fowls and limestone cases for such food that were placed in the burial-chamber G 2385 A. 

(11) Ne-In%-kauw: Oriental Institute, No. 10644: goose with head cut off lying on a block. 
Limestone accessory to a wooden figure (?). (Capart, (x.) 
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(12) Naga-ed-Der N 202: squatting man with a fan cooking a goose. 

(13) Naga-ed-Der N 43 : squatting man with brazier, goose probably broken away. 

(14) Sedment 604: Oxford: Sedment, I, pi. XVII. 

(h) Man cooking food in a basin set over a charcoal fire. 

Dyn. V. : Stone: 

(1) Ne-Inpw-kauw : Oriental Institute, No. 10629: man squatting with knees up, fingering two 
cuts of meat in a cauldron with his right hand, and holding down a fan beside the fire with his 
left; inscribed: s}{-f) Hnw (Capart, Memphis, Fig. 217). 

(2) Giza serdab of Zasha: Leipzig: similar figure, holds fan in left hand and places right hand 
on object in cauldron. 

(i) Man engaged in slaughtering an animal. 

Dyn. IV-V : Stone: 

(^) G 7530+4°) Meresankh III: Reg. No. 27-5-8: squatting man cutting up a calf. The calf 
is carved in high relief on the top surface of a low block in front of the man’s raised leg. 
Boston (M.F.A., No. 30.1462). Height, 19-5 cm. Dyn. IV. Fig. 14b. 

(2) Giza serdab of Zasha: Cairo, No. 37^23 : standing man leaning over to slaughter tied bull. 

(3) Ne-Inpw-kauw, Oriental Institute, No. 10626: similar figure cutting the throat of an ox. 
See PI. 28. 

(4) Same provenance. No. 10625 • rnan slaughtering a calf (Capart, Memphis , fig. 217). 

(j) Figures engaged in different crafts. 

Dyn. V : Stone : 

(1) Ne-Inpw-kauw. Oriental Institute, No. 10628: squatting male figure turning a bowl on a 
potter’s wheel; unusual indication of bony structure, ribs and backbone. See PI. 28. 

(2) Same provenance. No. 10631 : squatting man applying a blow-pipe beneath a brazier placed 
on coals. See PI. 28. 


(k) Sen-ants earning objects. The limestone figures are the first in a long line of servant figures or 
personified estates, which appear first singly and later in groups. 

Dyn. V : Stone: 

(1) Cairo, No. in : Manette D 54: naked man carrying a bag over his shoulder and sandals in 
his hand. 

(2) Ne-Inpw-kauw : Oriental Institute, No. 10627 : naked dwarf carrying a bag over his shoulder 
(Capart, Memphis, fig. 217). 

(3) G 7715 : tiny figure of naked dw'arf (h., 47 cm.) carrying a pot on his left shoulder and under 

IS arm, wLiIe he steadies a third pot on the ground with his right hand. See PI. 28. 

(4) G 20S8 : Reg. No. 38-4-5 : man wearing a short tunic and carrying a jar on his left shoulder 
and under his left arm; right arm broken away. See Fig i8 b 

Dyn. VI : Wood: 

Rg^^/ Y - G 5^61: Reg. No. 26-4-49: male figure carrying jar on head; h., 24 cm. 
(6) Junker Shaft 684: peasant women with baskets on heads 
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(8) Meir Cairo, Xo. 250; three women in a row with baskets on their heads. 

19 ; ahshur: l.c., p. 20; woman with basket on her head. 

(10) Naga-ed-Der X 43 : naked man carrying jar on shoulder. 

(l) Musicians: 

Dyn. V: Stone: 

(1) NX-Inpw-kauw: Oriental Institute, Xo. 10642: squatting female figure plaving harp See 

PI. 27. " - r 

(2) Same procenance, Xo. 10640: small figure ot man plaving a harp. PI. 27. 

(3) Same provenance, Xo. 10641: dwarf placing a harp. PI. 27. 

(4) Same procenance, Xo. 10636: standing male figure leaning over and apparently heating a 

drum. PI. 27. Compare Re Heilioium Xc-U oser-re, vol. Ill, p. 20. Kees identifies 

in the fragment Xo. i iS, a man playing a round drum, and refers to the e.vample shown in the 
Hemamieh relief {Proviii-ialkniist, p. 21, pi. 4). 

(m) Unusual figures. 

Dyn. V : Stone: 

(1) Xe-Inpw -kauw: Oriental Institute, Xo. lofitq; two figures, a hov and a girl, apparently 
playing leap-frog. Sec Pi. 27. 

(2) IMetropolitan iMuseum, Carnarvon C ollection: si]uatting woman nursing two children; she 
holds a girl on her lap while a little hoc sijiiats at her side anti pulls tlocvii the cvoman'.s right 
breast to his mouth. 1 his ligiire ccas originallv a part ol the grouj') ol servant ligures now in 
the Oriental Institute. See PI. 27. 

(3) G 7715 : squatting male figure apparently feeding a dog from his mouth ; h., 8-5 cm.. 1., 10 cm. 
See PI. 28. Compare the man feeding a }mppc in the reliels of Kagemni (birth, Tdi l\r<ntiid 
Cemeteries, pi. 52). A very similar piece of sculpture ccas found in one of the subsidiary tombs 
at Beni Hasan (Garstang, Burial Cuslams, p. 146, fig. 144), Cairo, Xo. 4330S. \ green faience 
piece in Cairo (Xo. 342053), though the animal is noev broken aevav, aicpears to have been 
almost identical evith the Giza piece. 

(4) G2088: Reg. Xo. 3S-4-17; rectangular llat-topped tabic evith horizontal bars; hand of 
destroyed figure grasping edge ot top; inscribed on base: It! zds; h,, ]4'5 cm., 1., 20 cm. 

Dyn. VI: Wood: 

(5) Aleir: Cairo, Xo. 249: striding man evith hoe. 

(6) Meir: Cairo, Xo. 254: spotted ox evith packs on back; figure of man driving ox is decaved. 

If we glance over the above list of figures eve shall find that in the main the Dyn. V stone statuettes 
provide the material, if grouped together, for only one type of model of the various occupations that 
occur in the Heracleopolitan period— the cooking scene. Thus, if eve take one of the larger groups, say 
that of Mariette D 20, we have a woman grinding grain, a man straining beer, and a man cleaning a jar. 
In the case of Zasha there were figures sifting grain, cooking, cleaning a coo^e. slaughtering an ox, and 
preparing beer jars. Alreadv, in G 20S8, we have two figures grouped together, one sifting and one 
pounding with a pestle. Other figures from this tomb show a man cutting up a goose, a man carrying 
jars, a woman grinding grain, and a person standing at a rectangular fiat-topped table. The stone 
accessories from G 2347 a, show that similar actions were performed by the wooden figures in this 
Dvn. VI tomb. Thus there are provided all the usual elements combined later on a wooden basis or in a 
model of the courtyard of a house to form the typical cooking scene. In the later models another figure 
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familiar in the reliefs, the man or woman standing in a big jar, is added to the beer-making, and usually 
a slaughter scene accompanies the whole. 

But some of the limestone figures suggest a widening of the subject-matter. Particularly important 
are the two Chicago figures (PI. 28) showing a man with a blow-pipe and a craftsman manipulating a 
potter’s w'heel which suggest elements of the Heracleopolitan craftswork scenes. The little naked man 
carrying a bag and sandals and the dwarfs bearing jars (from G 7715 and G 2088) forecast a variety of 
similar figures found later. The wooden figures of the tomb of Ny-ankh-pepy=Kem at Meir have, in 
addition to people preparing food, a servant carrying equipment and the personification of an estate 
bearing offerings, a man driving a pack animal, and a man hoeing. Here, too, we find a simple grouping of 
figures. Junker found peasant women cariydng produce on their heads, and a similar personification of 
an estate was found at Dahshur. At Giza was also found a man carrying a jar on his head, while wooden 
boats with their crews appear as early as the end of Dyn. V. It is interesting to see that even in the 
early limestone figures the craftsman has not stopped at portraying the necessities of life, but as in the 
reliefs and paintings has made some provision for the entertainment of the dead man. Thus the little 
musicians of Ne-Inpw-kauw anticipate the elaborate Heracleopolitan model where Ka-renen enjoys 
the music of his women folk. Far more surprising are the queer little statuettes which seem almost 
humorous in intention, reflecting genre subject-matter that is rare even in the more inviting medium 
of the draughtsman. The little figures playing leap-frog, the man feeding a dog, or the woman nursing 
her children are a remarkable commentary upon what the ancient Egyptian thought suitable to place in 
the tomb for the well-being of the dead man. 

In another sense these figures are remarkable. While most of the servant statuettes, although they 
are engaged in activities of various sorts, retain the static qualities of conventional Egyptian work, the 
child leaping over the back of its playmate (PI. 28) is an unusual portrayal of movement and at the same 
time violates to a certain extent the principle of frontality. Even so. one is conscious of the rectangular 
block from which the figures were carved. They are placed at right-angles to one another, although the 
crouching figure turns its head to one side. A direct frontality is nearly always maintained in the other 
figures, the potter at his wheel, the man cutting up an animal, the harpists, the man feeding a dog, &c., 
or an arrangement at right angles as in the case of the child sitting on its mother’s lap or held on her 
hip (PI. 27) Only in the group with the squatting mother nursing her babies, the little child lying in her 
lap IS placed askew, while the boy kneeling behind her turns his head to reach up to her breast. The 
chapel reliefs must have e.xerted a dominant influence in the creation of the various types of servant 
figures, providing a precedent particularly for the realistic little groups from daily life. Just as it is in 
the minor figures in the big wall decorations that we find experimentation in drawing so it is in these 

statues makes itself felt governing Egyptian 

In the Heracleopofitan models, the two basic elements are the cooking scene and the various repre- 

sentations of boats. Good e.xamples of the cookine scene b^vp b r j i ^ 

/T' • r, ^ ^ been found in the tombs of renen 

{hxcavauons at Saqqarah, 1906-1907, pl. XIX) and Gemni (Firth Teti Pvramid C , 1 ^ , 

Saqqarah. The latter shows beer-making in the court of a house w it, / P‘- 

while another model has three sections with a slaughter and two co I m 

by low walls. A similar cooking scene was found in the tomb of anoth"^ 

neighbourhood by Lepsius and is now in Berlin and fragments f * T“ 

tomb of Gemni-weser. An elaborate group, 00^^ Wm w-l T 

at Abusir (Priestergrdber am Toleatempd des Ke-mer-ri m 6a ffT T n Hery-she-f-hetep 

^ PP- ^3 ff.)- As in the Cairo model found by 
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Quibell, the omen stand at a high table pounding grain, instead of kneeling as in the old models. The 

• r\^-u ^ reliefs, appears, but the man standing inside the jar found 

m the Quibell model is absent here. The other figures are similar to the rest of the groups of this tvpe. 

more simp e group Mas found in Naga-ed-Der 202 and another, not veiA' mcII preserved, in which the 
exact actions of the figures are not ven- certain. In the Middle Kingdom tombs the same groups are 
found at Bersheh, No. 10 A (HaiM^ard-Boston Excavations) and at Beni Hasan where the cooking scene 
occurs several times {Burial Customs of the Aucieut Egyptiam, pp. 56 ff.), while elaborate models of 
brewing and slaughtering appear among the well-made figures of Meketra (Dyn. XI, Luxor, Metropolitan 
Museum Bulletin, The Egyptian Expedition, 1918-20). The Bersheh and Beni Hasan models show very 
rudely carved little figures, in striking contrast to the careful workmanship of the Meketra tomb. 

As common as the cooking scenes are the representations of model granaries, with men pouring grain 
into the receptacles and scribes registering the amounts. In addition to these the Ka-rencn tomb has 
three models of a potter’s workshop and a scene of carpentry {Lc., pis. XVH, XVHI, XIX). A more 
elaborate carpenter s shop is found in the tomb of Gemni (Firth, l.c., pi. 29), and we find it repeated 
again at Luxor in Meketra’s tomb. A separate element sometimes accompanving these groups is the 
woman with the basket on her head and live birds in her hand. She is identical with the personification 
of an estate which appears on the chapel walls. Her male equivalent is a man carrying food offerings or 
personal equipment, and sometimes long processions of these figures arc combined on a single base, as 
in the Quibell model in Cairo (Ka-renen) or another similar group in that Museum. The female figures 
occasionally assume some artistic merit, as in the case of the charming statuette in the Louvre (Breasted, 


Lc., pi. 79), or in the more conventional but carefully finished and painted figures from the Meketra tomb 
in New York and Cairo {Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, 1918-20, p. 19). .At Bersheh (10 A) three 
women are led in procession by a steward (Boston), while cruder figures, such as have alreadv been 
noted as coming from Meir, are found in Naga-ed-Der 3737 and at other sites. Among the figures with 
personal equipment, Firth has noted two which he thought represented a barber and his assistant. 
Perhaps the most individual of all the groups is the attractive scene found by Quibell in the burial- 
chamber of Ka-renen, which shows the owner and his wife seated in a roomy carrying-chair which 
has been placed on the ground. Two harpists play beside the chair and three women sitting in a circle 
in front sing for them. One is reminded of the very similar scene in the wall reliefs of Ycduw (C; 7102) 
at Giza, where the master is seated in just such a carrying-chair watching dancing, games, and the 
preparation of food. 

All of the groups which have been noted so far are thoroughly Old Kingdom in their origin and 
treatment. Every figure can find its parallel in the wall reliefs. Note, for example, the position of the 
arms of the men carrying a chest in the Ka-renen procession or that of the man w ith jars on a yoke at 
Beni Hasan, wKich is the same as the drawing of the arms of a similar figure in the reliefs. Such a 
resemblance to the reliefs as we find in the dd patterns of the cooking stands, the man standing in a jar, 
and the woman with the pestle have been noted abo\e, but all the attitudes are similar to those found 
in Old Kingdom scenes, and the scenes themselves are the same. This is true also of the ploughing scenes 
found at Beni Hasan and Bersheh and the groups showing cattle being fed from these two sites. Even 
the men fishing with a net from the two little skiffs in the Meketra tomb are reminiscent of the Old 
Kingdom. But just as we shall find in the reliefs, new- elements begin to appear in the groups of the 
Intermediate period, and these new elements are the same as those which characterize the altered subject- 
matter of the reliefs and paintings. Most common of the new elements is the weaving scene which we 
find in the models from Saqqarah (Gemni), Beni Hasan, and Meketra. The representation of the funeral 
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bark becomes common among the boat models, too, as we see in the one from N 202. This is known 
in the late Old Kingdom wall scenes, but is a new element that does not appear before Dyn. VI. Two 
remarkable models in Oxford from the MacGregor Collection and apparently found at Bersheh show a 
different stage in the funeral. The coffin (in the better-preserved example there are two coffins), accom- 
panied by tall jars, is set under a canopy. Wailing women and funerary priests are in attendance. In 
one corner of the wall which encloses the group, three men cut up meat pieces to place in a caldron while 
in another a man tends an oven, evidentlv in preparation of the funeral meal. In the more complete model 
a man is in the act of rolling up a large jar to place it under the canopy. I suspect that in this group we 
may have the same shelter for the grave equipment during the funeral which is so cryptically represented 
by the structure called ibw in the reliefs of Qar (Fig. 84 a), Yeduw (Fig. 84 b), Mereruwka (Duell, 
The Mastaba of Merer iika, II, pi. 130), and in an unpublished tomb at IVIeir. 

The boats now commence to be supplied with more elaborate cabins and some of them with war-like 
equipment in the shape of shields and spear cases (Bersheh 10 A; Oxford boat. Art in Egypt through the 
Ages, p. 140 ; Quibcll, l.c., pi. XXVI), This war-like note is further exemplified in the models of soldiers. 
The finest of these are the two groups from the tomb of Mesehet at Assiut now in the Cairo Museum 
(Borchardt, Xos. 257, 258), but another group, less fine in execution and with a smaller number of 
men, was found at Bersheh and is now in Boston. The appearance of a foreign woman carrying a child 
on her back [Burial Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, fig. 138) is equally characteristic of the trouble- 
some times reflected in paintings and models. 

Finally, another element, which we shall find to be characteristic of the Intermediate Period and 
iVIiddle Kingdom tomb paintings and reliefs, appears also in the models. This was the emphasis laid 
upon the herds belonging to the owner of the tomb. Thus in the tomb of Meketra there is a large and 
delightful group of figures, showing Aleketra sitting in a columned shelter surrounded by his stewards 
and scribes while before him files past a long procession of cattle. In the same tomb is another model 
show ing cattle being fattened in their stalls, and there are numerous examples of smaller groups showing 
a man feeding kinc or leading a bull on a halter. A model in the Cairo Museum shows a farm-yard 
scene containing seven animals (four donkeys, and three head of cattle). Among these is a well-cut 
figure of a calf nursing, which is again reminiscent of the reliefs (No. 3213). No. 32832 in the same 
Museum shows some extraordinan,- cattle, two being driven and two lying down to be fed. These 
are white, covered with red and black spots. Their crude car^■ing and'bright harsh colour are very 
snnflar to figures in the paintings and reliefs of the Intermediate period. Even more closely resembling 
such pamtmgs as those from Gebelein in Turin, is another model in Cairo showing two men driving 
donkeys loaded with hea^y packs. The angular outlines and colouring are strikingly similar These 
figures are set on a rough piece of wood, hardly more than a log flattened on one side. A well-carved little 
hound m Cairo is another element characteristic of Intermediate and Middle Kingdom w^all decorations. 
It might even be said with justice that the grouping itself of the models, with the accompanying employ- 
ment of scenic accessories follows a similar trend of development as that to be found in the paintings 
where an increased use of backgrounds ,s characteristic of the Middle Kingdom. Such attractive 
ittle pieces as the two houses with their gardens (in Cairo and the Metropolitan Museum) from 

he omb of Meketra bear a stylistic resemblance to the architectural details and plant forms in 
paintings like those at Beni Hasan. ^ 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF THE STATUARY 

T WO important investigations of the technical methods employed in Egcptian sculpture ha\e 
cleared away most of the difficulty in understanding these processes: the study of the statues from 
the Mycerinus temples made by Dr. Reisner in Jilvcerimis, pp. 1 1 19, and an examination of Eg\ptian 

sculpture in general made by Lucas in Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, pp. 63 fl’. Although 
both are concentrated upon the more difficult processes concerned with the carving of hard-stone statues, 
the different stages detected in the working of the hard-stone pieces and the tools used are similar to those 
employed for the softer stones and for wood. The principal difference would seem to be that copper 
chisels could be employed upon soft stones and wood where they would be useless on the more intract- 
able materials, and that the hea\T bruising and pounding processes could not be applied to wood in the 
same way that was required for hard stones. Mr. Lucas has made full use of Dr. Ueisner’s discussion, 
and his chief additional contribution is the very strong evidence which he puts forward tor the use oi 
quartz sand as a more probable abrasive medium than any other. The canon of proportions used for 
statues and the question of the application of colour to iiard-.stonc statues have both been discu.ssed by 
Dr. Reisner, and Mr. Lucas has apparently settled the point that the copper tools received their necessary 
hardening by beating when the metal was hot. \\ ithout recapitulating the detailed evidence so ably 
presented in these two studies, I shall limit myself to a brief summary of the conclusions reached. 

Dr. Reisner emphasizes the important point that ‘the technical processes used in the carving of 
hard-stone statues w'ere of the simplest sort, as must be the case when steel is not available , ami Lucas 
amplifies this by adding, Tn all discussions respecting the manner of cutting hard stones in ancient 
Egypt it should be remembered that the large number of workmen ; the long hours worked in the day ; 
the time occupied in the work and particularly the skill, practice, and infinite patience of the work- 
men are all important factors that should be taken into account . NaturalK these rem.uks concerning 
work in hard materials are applicable in lesser degree ti; the creation of sculpture in a softer medium. 
Dr. Reisner outlines the chief operations as follows: 


(1) Pounding with a stone. 

(2) Rubbing with stones of various sizes held in the hand, probably accompanied by the use of an 

abrasive paste. Also employed for final polishing. 

(3) Sawing by means of a copper blade, fixed in a wooden handle, and employed with an abrasive paste. 

(4) Boring by means of a hollow tube of copper turned by rolling between the hands or with a crank, 

used again with abrasive paste. 

(5) Drilling with a copper or stone point, again with an abrasive. 

(6) Rubbing with a weighted copper (?) point with grinding paste. 

Representafons of most of the processes can be found in the scenes of sculptors at uork in the 
chapel reliefs. The workshop scene ,n the tomb of Thiy (Wreszmski d/te. Ill, ,d. 35) shows a pan of 
men pounding, apparently with a stone fixed between two st.cks, and Dr. Re.sner be eved t a, a s«„nd 
repreLtation of th.s implement appears in the tomb of Iby (Daves / «, c( GrW,. , pi. 1 ). 
Polishing with stone implements is apparently shown both .n the case o, the two men kneehng on each 
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side of a statue in the Thiy scene and the three men working on a seated statue (painted pink with black 
spots to represent red granite) in the chapel of Ptah-shepses at Abusir. A later picture of t e po ishing 
process is found in the men working on the statue of a sphinx in the New Kingdom scene o Re ' mira. 
Several types of drills are shown in the Old Kingdom reliefs. The most common is a kind of centre bit 
the weighted borer, which was commonly used for stone vessels {Atlas, III, pi. 33 )- Both a bow-drill 
used on wood and a hand-drill for boring a seal are in use in the scene in the tomb of Thiy. Lucas finds 
the evidence doubtful for process No. 6 above which rests on the Dyn. XVIII representation in the 
tomb of Rekhmira (Newberry-, Rekhmira, pi. XX). A small stone (?) implement is held in the hand of the 
man working on a seated statue in the chapel of Wepemnofret (Selim Hassan, Excavations at Giza, II, 
fig. 219) and is used by the two men working on a standing statue in the Cairo relief of Ka-m-remeth 
(Wreszinski, Atlas, I, pi. 402). The attitude of the hands suggests that this is the application of final 
details with a sharp pointed stone, but it may be a different version of the polishing process shown in 
the chapels of Thiy and Ptah-shepses. The action of the sculptor in the chapel of Meresankh III is diffi- 
cult to determine as the drawing of the arm has been altered (Fig. 232), He would appear to be using a 
long, pointed tool, but he may originally have been tapping a chisel with a mallet before the alteration 
in the figure was made. The use of the adze with wooden handle and copper blade, and the copper 
chisel used with a wooden mallet are shown in a number of cases (Thiy, Deir-el-Gebram, I, pi. XIV, 
Ptah-shepses, Wepemnofret, Ka-m-remeth) where the statues are evidently wood, or perhaps, in some 
cases, limestone. The painting of the statue is distinctly shown on the east and south walls of the chapel 
of Meresankh III (Figs. 23 1, 232), and on the south wall of the anteroom of G 6020. The painter is also 
shown at work in the chapel of Ankh-ma-hor {Atlas, III, pi. 34). In the New Kingdom scene of Rekh- 
mira a scaffolding is in use for a tall standing figure, and various stages in the completion of the piece are 
indicated, including the painting {Atlas, I, pi. 5). 

Evidence for the use of the saw with a copper blade was found in the alabaster statues of Mycerinus, 
on the back of one of the slate triads of Mycerinus, on the basalt blocks of the pavement of the Cheops 
temple, and on the hard-stone coffins of Cheops, Chephren, and Prince Hordedef (Lucas, l.c., pp. 65-66). 
The use of the tubular drill is evidenced by the alabaster statue of Mycerinus, the famous diorite statue 
of Chephren, as well as in a number of cases where sockets for door-posts and holes for bolts were cut 
in granite or some other hard stone. The large alabaster statue of Mycerinus showed that a small drill 
had been used on the nostrils, ears, and holes at the corners of the mouth. Lucas mentions two inscribed 
vases from the Step Pyramid which show similar drill holes. 

The unfinished statuettes from the Alycerinus temple provide us with eight separate stages in the 
completion of a statue. The first four stages, where the figure was still roughly blocked out, show the use 
of red lines applied in paint b\ the master craftsman to indicate to the apprentices the parts of the 
stone which were to be carved away to leave the form of the figure. Stages V to VII no longer show 
these guiding lines and were perhaps the work of the master himself. Stage VII represents the final 
polishing of the statue and the perfection of the finished piece is dependent upon the amount of work 
that was expended in this final polishing process. Stages VI and VII show the application of the small 
details of the features and modelling of the forms. Stage VIII is that in which the inscriptions were 
applied to the statue. 
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there are no such clear-cut examples as those provided bv the Mvcerinus group. The same is true of the 
other royal sculpture of the Old Kingdom. The quality of work is naturally affected by the skill of the 
sculptors who worked in any of the stages involved in the carving of a statue, and alwavs depends 
upon the ability shown in marking out the red lines or in cutting awav the first superfluous masses 
from the block. The result attained is partially dependent upon the hardness of the material in which 
the work was executed, the more intractable stones often showing less expert handling in private statues 
than the softer materials. The quality of private workmanship is found at a consistently high ]e\el in 
wooden statues which were relatively easy to work and where it was possible to correct mistakes made 
in the planning of the masses which were to be cut awav. 

The proportions of sculpture in the round are found to correspond fairly closelv with those found 
in the reliefs. The wall scenes have preserved a number of examples of guiding lines which marked out 
the unit of measure and indicated the position of the different parts of the figure. A canon of proportions 
was certainly followed in the statues but, as in the case of the reliefs, there was always a certain deviation 
from the norm. The occurrence of guiding lines and dots marked out on the surface of the wall to aid 
the draughtsman who was laying out the scenes, will be described in detail in the following section dealing 
with the reliefs. The height of the human figure was usuallv six units irom the .sole ot the to(n to the 
base of hair or wig. The seated figure was divided into five units. 'I'he length ol the advanced toot was 
more than one unit, that of the other was about one unit (.1 /veer /;/?/.<, p. i jS). Dr. Keisner says in dis- 
cussing the relation of statue proportions to those of the relicts: ‘d he measurements ot the .Mvcerinus 
statues show as close an approximation to the canon ot the Old Kingdom reliels as can be expected. 
The large size of the feet is not out of harmony with tlic earlier reliefs. 'I’lie small size of the head in 
proportion to the massive shcmlders is shown by all the [MycerinusJ statues, including the small diorite 
statuette found at Saqqarah. 1 he same relation between head and shoulders is seen m the statue ol 
Rahotep from Medum (Cairo) ; and the workmanship of that .statue, as well as of the Mycerimis statues, 
is so fine that the form given must be assumed to have been intentional. In all probability M_\cerinu.s 
and Rahotep were actually distinguished by unusually heavy shoulders. Rahotep was a member of the 
royal family of Dynasty IV.’ In general we find tluit the bodies of the figures ot D\ n. I\ and V, especially 
in the case of seated figures, are given rather heavy proportions. 'I'he same tendency toward more slender 
figures that w'e find entering into the reliefs at the end of the Old Kingdom, appears also m the statuettes 


ofDyn. VI. 

That the final stage of the completion ol all statues and statuettes, no matter what their material, 
was the painting of all the surfaces, is a fact not to be forgotten, as in the case of the reliefs. That this 
must have necessitated at least a thin coating of plaster white-wash to receive the paint on the highly- 
polished surfaces of hard-stone statues must, I think, also be accepted. As in the case of the very tine 
low reliefs, the coat of paint itself, not to mention a coating of white-wash, tended to blur the tine 
gradations of surface and must have diminished the beauty of the whole. In the case of the reliefs, the 
delicate quality of the drawing in much of the painted work, and the gaiety of pure colour, sometimes 
very beautiful in itself, tends to console the modern observer for the obscuring of some of the fine 
workmanship of the carving. The not too well co-ordinated efforts of sculptor and pamter, usually 
working separately, can never fail to be evident. The modern critic can hardly approx the laying down 
of broad, flat washes of crude colour upon the finely modelled surfaces of sculpture, .til less can he be 
satisfied when the surfaces obscured are those having already the beautiful colouring of certain of the 
hard stones such as translucent diorite. It must be remembered that the painting of statuary did not 
arise from a desire in the ancient artist for aesthetic effect, but from the necessity to make his statue into 
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as life-like as possible a replica of the man whom he was engaged in portraying. Without the colours 
of life (conceived conventionally according to Egj'ptian standards) the statue was incomplete. The hard 
stones, moreover, were chosen more for their durability than for their beauty of colour. It must be said 
in the Egyptian’s favour that it is difficult to surpass the amazingly life-like effect which he obtained as 
a result of the combination of skilful modelling, painted surfaces imitating the colour of flesh and hair, 
dress and ornaments, and the insertion of artificial eyes made from various stones. In such superb 
pieces as the statues of Rahotep and Nofret or the Louvre scribe we can see perfectly preserved the 
ideal of the Old Kingdom sculptor, and it must be admitted that the result is as pleasing to the modern 
eye as a work of art as it was convincing to the ancient eye as an imitation of life. In lesser works we 
are more disturbed by the conventions employed by the craftsman. In these his skill transcends his 
conventions. 


So numerous are the examples of painted statues in limestone and wood that there has never been 
any doubt but that these were always painted. In the case of the hard stones, aesthetic considerations 
have occasioned doubt but here again the evidence, although not so strikingly preserved, is none the 
less conclusive. The face of the great seated alabaster statue of Mycerinus in Boston showed traces of 
black on eye-brows, moustache, and chin-straps, while the hieroglyphs in the inscriptions of the smaller 
seated statue of the same king in Boston were filled in with blue paint. The slate pair and the triads, 
particularly that of the Hare-Nome in Boston, showed plentiful evidence of having been painted. The 
Hare-Nomc statue had traces of red on the king’s face, yellow on the women’s faces, black on the hair 
parts, green and yellow on the necklaces, and black and green on the king’s belt. Similar to this covering 
of the fine slate surfaces was the painting of the beautiful red quartzite of the Radedef statues and 
statuettes, Chassinat notes {Mofiuments Plot, XXV, pp. 60-62) that the s kin of the king was painted 
red, that of the cjueen yellow. The details of the eye, including the strip of eye-paint and the line which 
indicated the attachment of the beard, were painted black, as well as the details of the breast nipple. 
The belt and collar (on small statues) were coloured green, the seat and base of the statuette were painted 
black, the hieroghphs being filled in with blue or green (perhaps traces of red to be detected in some 
signs on the base of a large statue). On the large statues the woman has the skin yellow and the dress 
painted white, while details of eyes and hair are added in black. 


These royal examples, supported by numerous private pieces (especially the hard-stone figures of 
scribes, trcqucntly made of black granite and often preserved with the paint nearly intact), are sufficient 
to convince us that the alabaster and diorite statues were in all probability always painted. The white 
limestone reserve heads found in the burial-chambers of Dyn. IV seem to present a single exception to 
the general rule. None of them shows any evidence of having been painted. It should be pointed out, 
in defence of the craftsman, that he was following an unbreakable tradition in painting his statues and 
was working to satisfy a practical, not an artistic demand. That he was eminently capable of appreciating 
the beauty of the various hard stones with which he worked, is shown by the combinations of colour, 
somettmes delicately blended and a. other times startlingly bold, that he evolved from the different 
«r.t,a of stone in fashioning the stone vessels of the early period. The colouring of the vases from the 

btep 1 vramid can leave no doubt that the workman \V3<= f.ilK- t -c , 

mndntr'ru Tri . .u’ wu . . are of the bcautiful cffccts inherent iu ffis 

medium. 1 do not think that we can denv that the smlntrx,- u • , 

f 1 ' kU K 'T 1 , ' sculptor may have gained something of the same 

pleasure that we feel in the beautiful coburine of the \r. u . , ^ 

urx,... . 1 u u r , , . ^ such statues as the diorite Chephren, 

however much he mav have felt the necessity for rm-pvitx ^ 

Similarlv the carver of reliefs must have feT L slrs^^S TV" 

that we do now, although he realised that the effect would 1, ”k 

me ettect would have to be spoiled by the application of a 
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coat of plaster, or at least a thick covering of paint. The same aesthetic qualities that arou.se our admira- 
tion must have spurred the workman on in the execution of his task, even though that task was luerelv 
an adjunct to the preparation of funeraiw’ equipment whose significance in itself had more importance 
to the patron for whom it was prepared than had its artistic value. Thus, we mav perhaps assume 
that the sculptor himself had something of our own appreciation of his work even if it were made to be 
hidden away in a serdab, and even though a conscious formulation of the aesthetic qualities of a w ork of 
art had as yet to be evolved. 



VII 


the reliefs and paintings of the 

PREDYNASTIC AND EARLY DYNASTIC PERIODS 

a. Early Sculpture in Relief 

W E have seen that in Prehistoric Egypt sculpture had made its appearance in the form of figurines 
of men and animals roughly modelled in mud or clay, or carved from ivory and bone. The 
craftsmen had also begun to gouge simple designs on wooden and ivory^ objects such as knife-handles 
and combs, usually only zigzag patterns, but sometimes including animal figures. Birds, animals, and 
even human figures are carved out in silhouette along the top of some of these objects. At the same time 
the potters were painting elaborate patterns on their vases, built up not only of geometrical elements 
but copying natural torms, sometimes even composing rude scenes in which human figures, trees, boats, 
birds, animals, and fish play a part. The various forms of the slate palettes show us that the prehistoric 
Egyptian was even able later to translate these simple forms into stone. In fact the good shapes of the 
vessels which he was learning to fashion from a variety of hard stones testify that he was beginning to 
command a considerable mastery over intractable materials. The beginnings of relief sculpture in stone 
can he seen in the rudely scratched figures of animals found on some of the Predynastic palettes (cf. 
selection ot examples given by Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, pp. 91 ff.). Qf a more elaborate character 
IS the representation on a palette in Manchester, bird-shaped in outline, where a man with a curiously 
un-human head pursues three ostriches {J.E.A., vol. V, pi. VII). Here the figures are raised in relief 
against the background, the outlines being tentative and uncertain and the surface of the relief flat, save 
or the mcqua hues m cutting. Of a veiy much higher quality is the incised drawing of a bubalis on a 

p tte in tlie Cairo Museum, as yet unpublished. Here the salient forms of the animal are captured 
with surprising accuracy and a crisp, pleasing quality of line. 

At about the time when the makers of the Hierakonnolis ivnrip? . 1 

Trivinrp in tUp r. ' f u p ^ beginning to show a tremendous 

aa\ ante in the care ing of the human figure in the round thcut io in +1, ^ 

T') ree ■ f 1 f u I • • transition years (referred to as 

D\n. ()) just before the beginning of the Dvnastir nprinH th 1 n ' 

scu,p„.e relief. These^re eLpUfied in a In'rof' ZZJT 

continued on into Dyn. I. At the same time a lame numhe j ^ on slate palettes which 

which show iffinitipt; in dp t ^ ^ carvings are found in softer materials 

men show athnities m st) le to the representations on the slate nalettpc T lief n * 
of the stone reliefs : palettes. I list first the most important 

(i) Cairo Museum; small fragment of a palette showinrr c u + u , • , 

angular and the other perhaps a crude rlpresIZion^ o^^^ T ''™ 

Egypt, p. 229. bird. Capart, Primitive Art in 

(2) A palette fitted together from a piece in the Louvre and i-ipnnfk • . • 

shows a hunting scene. Men with standards bow s and arrov 

pendent tail at the back of their kilts. The animals show ' their hair and a 
wolf (? perhaps intended for a hunting do-), rabbit bubalis, 

horns of an animal. At the top of the paleUe are 1 throwing a lasso around the 

and the second the front parts of two bulls attachertogethr^'" 

together. Capart, /.c., p. 231. See Fig. 25. 
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(3) Two sides of a palette from Hierakonpolis, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. At the top ot the 
palette are two jackals (?) with their front paws joined, forming a frame. One side of the palette 
has the receptacle for grinding the paint framed by two long-necked animals (in thi^ i.ase the 
necks are not intertwined). In the interstices and below these animals is a contused group of 



Middle' Kingdom, Bulletm of MeiropoUtan Museum, i<, 20-21, Fm. i.- 

mask. Capart, l.c., pp- 232, 233. See Fig. 2 . iac-Fals (paired tail to tail) form the 

(4) Louvre palette: similar to “ ") 3 vra'"all palm tree flanked by tivo piratTcs. The other side 

cS" :"ptt, .. aLe l. a non and an ih.s, helotv tt a lon,„eeked 

beast. Capart, l.c., pp- 234^ 235 - 
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r u * similar soace part of an animal lying down, and below, 

(5) British Museum fragment : at the top of the circula p p 

two ostriches. Capart, lx., p. 236. animals with a group of trees below them 

(6) Cairo fragment: on one side are three rows of ^^alklng animals, witn g p 

and anTarly word-sign for Tehenu. On ,he other side are six crenellated towns w.th he.r names 

apparently written inside the walls. The walls are being broken down by the hoes held by a lion, 

' . I, 1 rxn cttinflfirds and three obliterated figures. Capart, l.c., 

a hawk, a scorpion, two hawks on stanaaras, ai 

np. 226, 237. 



Fig. 27. Oxford-British Museum Palette: Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, pp. 238, 240. 


(7) Palette composed of a fragment in the Ashmolean Museum and a larger piece in the British Museum. 

On one side, paired giraffes with palm trees between. On the other side a battle scene. Above 
on left, recumbent figures of naked men and two naked captives driven to the right by a 
Horns and Thoth standard. On the right, below, a naked captive is driven to the left by a man 
in a long embroidered garment. An object in front of him may be an ideogram for his name. 
Beneath are scattered slain men attacked by a lion and vultures. Capart, l.c., pp. 238-241. See 
PI. 30, Fig. 27. 

(8) Louvre fragment : above, on one side, a bull tramples a fallen man, the upper part of the body of the 

animal forming the outline of the palette. Below, on one side, are five standards (two surmounted 
by jackals, one by Thoth, one by Horus, and one by the emblem for Min) provided each with 
human hands that seize a rope. Below, part of a human figure. The other side of the palette 
shows parts of two crenellated towns with their names inside. Capart, l.c., pp. 242, 243. 
See PI. 30. 
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Other side re-used ^^ith Dxn Will 
cartouche of Queen Tiy. . * . -e n 1 1 1 

stoncal event. It gives a complete representation of a type of scene which has alread v been suu-nMed 

y e attle scene on No. 7 above, and by the conquered towns of Xos. 6 and 8. Herevehave re.ulud 

a more developed stage of monumental representation. 

(lo) The palette of King Narmer from Hierakonpolis in the Cairo Museum. At the top of the pahtn- 
on each side is the Horus name of the king, hanked on each side by a Ilathor head. ( )n one .-kIc 
t e king IS shown on a large scale seizing a captive by the hair and about to strike him vitli a 




Fig. 28. Hathor girdle of king on Xarmcr palette (Murrav, Ancient 
Egypt, June, 1926, p. 35); similar girdle from Zoser statue (f'lrth and 
Quibell, Excazations at Saqqarah, The Step Pruunul, PI. 5<)). 



Imc H ). 1 )et. Ill of N. inner 
jialette (J ht utkonpohs, I, 

i’l. XXIX). 


mace. Behind him is a small attendant hctiring sandals and a jar, while abo\e. on the right, is an 
ideogram representing the king as a Horus hawk dominating six thousand f.tllett enemies. Heiu aih 
are represented two running (or prostrate) enemies. On the other side the circular depression 
for the paint is flanked by two long-necked animals with their necks entwineti and controlleii 
by tw''o small male figures who pull upon ropes that arc tied aliotit the animals' necks. Below, 
a bull breaks down a crenellated wall of a town and tramples on a prostrate foe. .Above, the king 
is shown in a procession, followed by his sandal-bearer and preceded by an attendant and fotir 
men who bear standards surmounted by two hawks, a jackal, and the ‘Khons’ emblem. The 
king appears to be inspecting two rows of slain men who have th.eir arms bound and their lieads 
cut off and laid between their legs. Hieroglyphic signs above seem to identify the tribe of the 
slain. PL 29, Figs. 28, 29, 33. 

The great mace-heads from Hierakonpolis show an equally developed method of rcprescntatioiL 
and with the Semerkhet rock carving at the Wady Maghara and a few fragments of decorated stone 
vessels constitute the stone carvings of the beginning of the Dynastic period w hich form a continuation 
of the type of reliefs found on the slate palettes. 

(i) Mace-head of the Scorpion King from Hierakonpolis, Ashmolean .Museum. The king is shown 
wearing the white crown and holding a hoe in his hand. In front ot him is a man with a basket, 
and behind are two attendants with sunshades or fans. Above, on the ruht, are standard-bearers. 

0 




Fig. 30. Scorpion King Mace-head, drawn from original in Oxford and Hierakonpolis I, pi. XXVI C. 
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Below the king is an irregularly shaped strip of water, apparently representing a canal or stream. 
The prow of a boat projects on the right and is apparently meant to be floating on the water. In 
the space on the right, encircled by water, are two small male figures, one carrying a hoe. In 
addition to these there is also a palm tree and an enclosure of wattle (r). A small shrine is drawn 
below on the right, and on the left a third male figure, partly prescn’ed. Behind the king's lan- 
bearers are two registers of formally drawn plants like the sign for 1000, two figures in carrying- 
chairs accompanied by an attendant, and four dancing girls. Around the top of the mace-head 
is a border consisting of standards, two surmounted bv the Seth animal, one by a jackal, one by 
a hawk, one by the desert sign (?), and one bv the emblem for Min, from which hang birds 
which have been tied by cords around their necks. The scene has been interpreted as the 
representation of a ceremony in which the king officiates at the opening of a canal. See Fig. 30. 
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Fig. 31. The Narmcr nuicc-lic.ui {llier<il<(>tip«lis 1 , pi. XXVI H). 

(2) The second mace-head from Hierakonpolis with the name of Narmer, Ashmolean Mu.seum. d’his 

bears relations to the Heb-Sed scene as it is represented at a later date. 'I'lie king is .shown m the 

Heb-Sed robe with flail and red crown, seated in a kiosk at the top ol a flight of .steps. ()\cr the 

kiosk is a protecting c ulture, and beside the base of the platform stand two attendants with fans. 

Behind the king are two registers of attendants, among whom can be recognized tlie sandal- 

bearer and the dignitary who appear on the Narmer palette. In front of the throne are tlirce 

registers The first shocys a circular enclosure containing a cow and a calf. On the right ol this 

are the usual standard-bearers. The second register shows a robed figure seated m a sort of 

palanquin and followed by three bearded figures with clasped hands. 1 hesc men are accompanie 

by halmoon-shaped signs. Below them are a bull and a goat accoinpamed by numerals, and 

a kneeling bound captive, also with numbers below. On the right of these three registers is a 

pLitive shrine with a long-legged bird above and a jar on an offering-stand in front. Below 

this is an oval-shaped enclosure containing three horned animals. Sec b ig. 31. 

tms IS du u Korilv nrpcierved It shows the king seated in a similar dress 

a tio”ct7ariLrt"o Registers of meo who bring offenngs, or present n.ual objects 

7 '^ 7 r 7 '' 7 e't'at the Wadv Maghara in Sinai (Petrie, Rcsearthn m Sum, pis. 45-47) is 

the only large monume ^ ^ kneeling captive by the 

of the cliff, once with '''tf j;-- ' twice a w alhing a.litode wearing tonic and 

hair and preparing to strike him v F 




Fig. 32. Relief of Semerkhet at Wady Magliara (Gardiner, The 
Inscriptions of Sinai, pi. I). 
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bull’s tail and carry-ing a shm-wand (?) and a dagger (?). An ivory plaque in the British Museum, found 
by x\melineau at Abydos {Noiivelles Fouilles d’Abydos, I, pi. XXXIII), shows Wedymuw in a similar 
attitude to that of Semerkhet, striking a kneeling captive. Three ivory cylinders found by Quibell 
{Hierakonpolis, I, pi. XV) contain similar representations, although the captive is not kneeling but 
standing in front of the man with the mace. The plaque in Berlin shows Wedymuw striking down a 
representative of the people of the eastern desert, an action apparently also mentioned on the Palermo 
stone. The private monument which adjoins the royal rock carving of Semerkhet at the Wady Maghara 
IS probably also to be dated to the reign of that king. This shows a standing figure of a man designated 
as imy-rs msr. He holds in his left hand a bow and a weapon shaped like the hieroglyph rnd, probably 

the same object as that carried by two men 
painted on the cross-wall of the Hierakon- 
polis painted tomb. 

A few stone vessels decorated with 
figures in relief are knowm from the early 
period, but only fragments of these have 
survived. Capart {l.c., p. 100) illustrates 
two interesting fragments in the Berlin 
Museum. One of these shows a naked man 
with his hair fashioned into long curls, 
bearing an axe and some indeterminate 
object (Fig. 35). The other piece has 

P^^served only the naked leg of a human 
hgurc and parts ol two boats. Aiiotlter vessel (Hicralm„poB, I, pi. XIX) has an elaborate decoration of 

birds sc, rpums. and a bow. Ol nrore impressive quality are the slate fragments with beautiful but 
tantahzingly broken carvings found by .Amelineau in the Royal tombs at Abydos (l.c., vol I pp 2ii 
a , a. and pi. X.W II I). One of these shows a well-modelled head of a duck (Ashmolean Museum), whik 
another bears a Ir.igmcntary human hand. A group of fitting fragments (Brussels) form a large beetle from 
U . el, springs a human arm holdmg rtvf sceptres. The excellent quality of these rehefs prepares us some- 
lu lor the technical aeeoiuphshment of the beautiful carving found by Eme^, in the tomb of Hema-ka 
t b iwa ah dated to the reign of U edymuw (T/ie To.ni ofHen.aka. Frontispiece). This was the finest of 

7 777 . P'ereed in the centre, which, it is thought, may have formed 

part ot a game. It is a schist disk in aid with coloured stnnPQ Pcw-ca • r r a ^ 

a gazelle, and another dog seizing the throat of a prostrate ffaTpllp a- , , ^ ^ 

applied to the surface which is surrounded by dfalnrsha 2 in, 

representing a bird trap containing two long-Wed water bhds " ‘ “ ““S' 

drawing of a spotted bull and a monkev upon Tsl f “ 

Hema-ka (/.c, pi. tq). In connexion with these'xlSent 1 

remember the two little gold amtiletic figures of Dvn I found b7? R .“™7 “ 

with the Abydos carvings, indicate that the Saqqirah finds ' 7d7““ “* 

phenomena. One of these is an orvx with a collar decorated 7 " d “ 7"'’ 

tie, while the other shows the equally well-renderedTrm o /bufi ,7 fi 7” 

away) with a Hathor head hanging from its collar Oer I i77°7 ''' 

experienced drawing expressed bv these little gold figure. I. .11 ^ workmanship and 

that Xaga-ed-Der was the cemetery of an unimportant community'"'''" surprising when we remember 
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Although not of a similar representational character, the decoration of the round-topped grave stelae 
from the royal tombs at Abydos gives evidence of the advance that was being made in the carving of stone 
monuments. Here, too, we find one of the rare earlv instances where a comparison can be made between 
royal and private work, for the little name-stones of the courtiers were made for the same purpose, 
apparently, as the royal stelae, although smaller in scale and with a proportionate interiorit\ ot work- 
manship. The roval stones are round-topped and bear the king’s name enclosed in a palace-ta(,adc 
frame surmounted either by the Horns hawk or, in Dvnasty II, the Seth animal. I hey show a con- 
siderable variation in workmanship from the bold, well-balanced carving ot Zet, with its caretully drawn 
hieroglyphs, to the poorly executed and slightlv lop-sided stelae ot I’eribsen, where the liieroglyphs are 
carved in a single, roughly-outlined plane, without inner detail. '1 he majority ot the private round- 
topped stelae, like the royal examples, give only the name ot the owner (or name and titles), determined 
with a rough figure of a seated or standing person. They are generally very crude, the sign or liguie 
being executed in a simple silhouette standing out sharply trom the background on a roughly worked, 
rather shapeless piece of stone which generally approximates to the round-topped torm ot its ro\al pie- 
cedent. The rectangular stela of Sabef, of the time of Qay-a'a, is the most developed ol these 
representations {Royal Tombs, I, pi. XX.WI). Here a larger array of titles has been given, and the 
hieroglyphs are arranged in two roughly horizontal lines. 'I'he man is shown standing, lacing right with 
staff and wand. The background has been chiselled away leacing the iigures standing out as smooth 
surfaces against a roughly-pitted ground. It may be that the piece is unfinished, and that it was 
intended to smooth the background. 'I'he outlines are uneven and show a craftsman who was b> no 
means master of his material. Similar in style and execution to this stela is a faience phuiue trom the 
early deposit in the Abydos temple showing a standing man with stall', accompanied b\ a group ot rudi- 
mentary hieroglvphs evidently forming his titles and name (. l/nv/o,v, 1 1 , hrontispiecc). 

In order to discuss the multitude of small reliefs cut in soft materials it is necess.irc first to turn b.ick 
again to the Predynastic period in order to examine a group of carvings w inch appear on knitc haiu i es. 
These ivorv- handles are dated to a period previous to 1)> n. 1 l.v the type of ripplo.l eiopp.np of the ll.n. 
knives to tvhich they are attached. The proccssion.s of ani.nals and birds rescn.ide .bo <loc.,.-at,ons o 
certain of the slate pflettes and arc rdlectod .n the carv,n«s on oo.nbs and o.bor ,vory ob.oo.,, 1, s bo,, 
be noted that long lines of birds, ani.nals, and boats occ.r on a sval.ng ol ,M.a {Roy.,! , 

XIVl and that there is a dose rese.nblance bclueen tbese care nigs and tbc bgnres of annnals .ind , be 
cut on the pendant girdle strips of the Coptos Min statnes. Tbe nnnsnal „,,d,/o, ■"(.™ 

hills, found on one of these statues, is repeated again on an ivory earving ( Uur,.k..,.Hn. 1 , pis. W I , \ 1 ). 
I list below some of the most important ot the decorated kn.le handles . 

(ll The Gebel-el-Arak carving in the Louvre. On one side are represented Imnter.s w.th dogs and d«ort 
game as well as a lion attacking one of the hooved annnals. .C hnn.vr » nh a lasso on the ot er 

dde of the handle appears to have been carried over Iron, tins scene, .\bovo .s a curious be, rdc 
side and a long sk.rt, who seres a pair of rearing bons 

fr. ”). On L other'side of the piece are pairs of struggling men and two registers of boats 

separated by fallen warriors (jf.£.H., V, pi. XXXII). 

: See, for example, the comb formerly I'c added the gold handle 

Mr. Theodore M. Davis ■ F ' ' ' of a^mace-head helniieine m a provincial ehicfum ot early 

similar ivory carv'ings were found by Quibdl a H k g I ^ ^ Auhaodo.ual Sun ^ (F irth). 

(vol. I, pis. XII to XVn vol. IT P^^^ ;,.^;r3n,ma.s ^ rg.r, p- .05). Tht e„ld .a- u ciand ..rh n.w. .,r animals 

orr pi. XVI shows m ".hows a man serzmg resembling th,.e m the ivory carving, 

long line of human hgures. Another piec 
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(2) The Carnarv'on Ivor\': this shows on one side three registers of walking animals, and on the other 

a scattered group of desert game pi. II). 

(3) Ivory knife-handle in the Pitt-Rivers Museum. Both sides of this handle show regularly disposed 

processions of animals (Z.c., p. 227). 

(4) The Brooklyn knife handle: both sides show regular registers of walking animals {l.c., pi. XXXIV). 



PJG- 33 - (0 farmer palette {Hierakonpolis I, pi. XXIX); (2) Carved ivory 
{l.c., I, pi. XVI); (3) figure from painted tomb {l.c., II, pi. LXXVI); 
(4) Hieroglyph for Cusae, Middle Kingdom {Meir II, pi. XVII); (5) Gebel 
el-Arak knife handle {J.E.A., vol. V, pi. XXXII). 


(5) Cairo knife-handle, covered with gold. On one side, scattered game attacked by a leopard (?), lion, 
hunting dog, and griffon. The reverse shows twined serpents interspersed with rosettes (Capart, 

I.C., p. 68). 

Turning to the small cart ings of Dyn. I, the most important of these are the tablets of wood and 
ivory with groups of figures and inscriptions. They are in the form of labels with a small perforation 
m the corner for atmchment to some artiele of tomb equipment." Ordinarily they bear the name of some 
commodity, usually oil. and seem to be more elaborate versions of the small tags, such as the necklace 
labels of Xeith-hotep or the ivory pieces of Hemaka (Emery, The Tomb of Hemaka, p. 39). The repre- 
sentations on these tablets seem to belong to two types. One has on the right: h,t ep (the tall sign 
filling the entire height of the tablet) and a year-name. The relation of these year-names to similar 
designations on the Palermo Stone has long been recognized.^ The name and titles of the king and one 
of his officials appear m addition to the year-name and the commodity. Tablets of this type are known 


' One was found by Emeiy beside the fragments of a leather 
bag and with traces of string still adhering to the perforation in 
the wood. 


Sethe, L ntersuchungen, vol. Ill; Newberry, Proceedings of 
the Society for Biblical Archaeology, XXXIV, p. 283 ; Ancient 
sypt, 1914, p. 148; Borchardt, Die Annalen. 
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with the names of Semerkhet {R.T., I, pi. XVII), Qay-a'a {R.T., I, pi. XVII and R.T., II. pi. XII) and 
Wedymuw (hadly preserved, Amdineau, I.c., vol. IV, pi. XXXVII). A tablet of Zer has a Sothic date 
according to Borchardt [Annalen, p. 53). The second type of representation lacks the writing of 
hit sp and the year-names down the right side, and in addition to the name of the king and the coinmoditv 
has a series of figure groups or scenes in horizontal registers. It is possible that these scenes ma\ lu* an 
amplification of the year-names in that they represent notable events of the king’s reign. This would 
certainly seem to be the case in the tablet of Wedvmuw, where he is shown striking down a representa- 
tive of the ‘Easterners’, an action which can be paralleled in the Palermo Stone. Another tablet of 



Fig. 34. Inscribed plaque of Wedymuw (Royal Tomln I, pi. \V). 


Wedymuw seems to form a sort of transition between the two types, havinp ha sp written on the riylil, 
without the vertical column with the year-name, but instead, tliree horizontal recisters of scenes, the 
top one of which clearly represents the lleb-Sed feast (see 1 ^, , 4 )- Tl.e list of tablets of the second 

type is as follows: 

(I) Ivory tablet of .-iha found in the tomb of Neith-hotep at Naqadah and now in the Cairo Museum. 
Annates, XXXIII, pis. 1 . II, .ci'es a new publication ,il tins piece hy \ ikentiev, he upper one 
of three horizontal registers gives the king's name, the boat associated with the feast of Same IJr 
and a group of signs that twice includes the tdeograph fore/,,. In the second register a group of 
figures converge towards a pile of offerings on the lefr, in front of whic h stand p men facing 
each other, one of whom appears to be stirring something in a vessc (on .mother fagrnen , . 

I pl X SethehasinterpretedthisasthcKfcographforte'.'tobuild), .Approaching this group 

from the right is a figure with a staff which is perh,aps intended for the king, .Above him stands a 
bowing man and beh.nd him three men stand under a sort of canopy surmounted by Mr 
ornaments. la the third register below are four more men cvie enrly inmnded to be following 
this group The third register is largely occupied by the name of an oih . ec ,g. 3 . 

(a) A second taLt of Aha, found by Gars.ang ,n the same tomb a. .Naqadah and now m Liverpool, 
seel to be identical, although the tablet is broken in the upper corners (Garstang, U.Z., 

XLII, p. 61). 
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(3) Fragments of two other tablets of Aha in Cairo show the same representation {R.T., II, pi. III). 

In this case the preservation of ms Inpzv suggests the year-name, but hst sp is not preserved. 
Only the upper register is preserved with the king’s name and a group which appears to be an 
overseer watching a man stabbing a captive while a basin stands beside them to catch the blood. 
The same group appears on the Hema-ka tablet and this is the interpretation which Emery has 
suggested. 

(4) Ebony tablet of Aha with four registers (R.T., II, pi. X). In the upper register beside the king’s 

Horus name is written ms and the symbol for Anubis. To the right of this is a structure evidently 
intended for a shrine of Neith. Above this is the boat of the smszv Hr festival. In the second 



Fig. 35. Berlin vase fragment (Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt, Fig. 70). 



Fig. 36. Standing figure of Wedymuw 
{Royal Tombs I, pi. XIV). 


register is a man holding out a bowl (?), a bull caught in a net (?), and a bird standing on a shrine 
which suggests that this may be a temple of Thoth. It appears on the Hierakonpolis mace-head 
(Fig- 3 )• "Fhe next register is unintelligible to me except that it appears to contain boats, while 
the fourth register gives the name of an oil. 

(5) A broken ebony tablet of Aha with an apparently identical representation {R.T., II, pi. XI). 

In addition to the shrine shown on the second mace-head from Hierakonpolis there are several other 
early examples for comparison with those on these last two tablets. Resembling the cabins on the boats 
painted on Predynastic potteiy- and the Upper Egyptian shrine {pr zvr) is a small representation {R.T., 
II, pi. X). On another fragment the ram (Herj-she-f) stands in front of a little shrine surmounted by a 
horned head seen full face. This appears as the determinative for Crocodilopolis {Sdt) in the Pyramid 
texts (Spruche 582), although a shrine of Her>-she-f on the Palermo stone (Schafer, Bin Bruchstuck 
altdoyptischer Annalen, p. 20), with standards in front of it like those of the Neith chapel on the Aha 
tablet, is said to be in Heracleopolis. A similar use of flags on standards on top of a shrine has been 
found recently at Saqqarah by Selim Bey Hassan in a Dyn. VI tomb of a man named Her-neb-kaw 
{Illustrated London P^ezvs,]nnty, 1938. p. 1000) and appears in the funeral scene of Sneferuw-in- 
shat-f (De Morgan, Dahchour II, pi. XXII). 

Three tablets of Zer have interesting representations, although their meaning is by no means clear, 

(■) Ebony tablet of Zer in Cairo (Emery, The Tomb of Hemaka, p. 35). The first of the three registers on 
this tablet has the Horus name of the king follmved by four men carrying remarkable objects, a 
figure m the form of a mummy, a nar fish, a large bird resembling a pelican, and two unintelligible 
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objects. One is reminded strongly of the curious effigies borne bv the men in the cryptic representa- 
tion on a stela of the Middle Kingdom in the Louvre (Drioton, La Cryptographic cgvpticuiu , 
p. 22). The second register is also verv obscure. A bull on a standard carried by the first man 
has ms written in front of it, and at the extreme right two figures wrapped up and seated on 
low seats resemble similar figures on the Hierakonpolis mace-heads and in the later Heb-Sed 
scenes. The lower register contains the name of the commodity. 

(2) Ivory tablet of Zer found by Amelineau at Abvdos vol. Ill, ph XV) in Berlin. In the first register 

two rows of shrines alternating with trees are separated by a wavy strip of water. In the second 
register is a framework enclosing hieroglyphic signs resembling that around the name of Menes on 
the Naqadah plaque. A crenellated structure contains one of the wrapped seated figures mentioned 
on the preceding plaque among other unintelligible signs. The third register has a boat resembling 
those on the Aha plaques Nos. 4 and 5 . The lowest register contains the name of the commodity . 

(3) Ivory tablet found at Saqqarah by Quibell in Qs 2171 H [Archaic Mastabas, pi. XI). Ihis piece, 

in Cairo, closely resembles the preceding one, although there seem to be some variations in the 
hieroglyphic signs. 

The shrines with the trees and strip of water are repeated again on a IMiddle Kingdom relief from 


Memphis (Petrie, Palace of Apries, pi. VI) where they are associated with the god of the city of Dlrzi t. 
The shrines are of the Lower Egyptian type and appear again in the reliefs of the Sahura and Ne-user-ra 
Pyramid temples as well as in the funeral scenes of ^ eduwt (Macramallah, Lc i\Iastaha d Idout, pi. \ ill) 
and in Lepsius S 31 {L.D., II, pi. loi). The wavy strip of water is shown under the funeral bark in the 
latter tomb as well as in the Dahshur chapel of Sneferuw-in-shat-f (Dc Morgan, Fouillcs d Dahehour, 1 1 , 
pi. XXII) and the chapel of Her-neb-kaw, recently excavated at Saqqarah by Selim Bey Hassan. 

In addition to the tablet of Wedymuw with a Heb-Sed scene discussed above, there were two other 

tablets of that king’s reign: 

(1) Tablet found by Amdineau at Abydos and now in the British Museum (Amelineau, l.c., vol. I, 

pi. XXXIII). The king is shown with the standard of Wepwawt, striking down a captive chieftain 
with his mace. Attention has been called already to the resemblance of this piece to the Wady 
Maghara reliefs of Semerkhet . The ground-line beneath the feet of the figures slopes up to the right 

and is covered with dots as though to imitate desert ground. 

(2) A fragmentary tablet found by Petrie (fiT.. 1 1 . pl - VI 1 ). This shotvs par, of a tigurc thrusting a long, 

forked pole into an enclosure nith a wavy outline. Schafer has interpreted this as an early 

representation of the fish-spearing scene. See Fig. 37. 

Perhaps having some relation with this last fragment are some curious care mgs' which show the king 
harpooning or struggling with a hippopotamus (Fig. 3.,), all of the time ot W ^ >he re.gn 

of L king is an iv7ry with an excellent representation of the king standing evith s aff and mace, facing 
.0 the righ'and wearing a irv-W sash and long wig and chin beard (Fig. 36) A similar standing figure of 

Wdymuevwearing.heevhitecroevnisfoundonasealing(faeingleft,Fig^39.- 

In is .ha, of Azib inscribed on a stone vessel (.Amelineau, hr., II. pl. XM). A -ted figure on a frag- 
ment now in Oxford is remarkable in that it appears .0 hold another figure on its ap P ' 

Several carvings show tvpes of men such as we have found them on the slate palettes and ma 

K r Th s roiKfa'n pl- IV shows a bearded figure (and a fragment of another) in a long 

heads. Thus ^ y,u,eum palette. 

ornamented robe simila - /a Ai;„pau /c 1 pl XLII). Bearded offering-bearers 

Another such figure appears on an ivor>- plaque Amehnea^ c 1 pb ) 

■ Roval Tombs. I, pis. \I\, XXML H. r>- ' 
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reminiscent of those on the third Hierakonpolis mace-head are found on two carvings (R.T., II, pi. IV). 
Kneeling captives and similarly bound standing figures are known in several examples (R.T., II, pi. IV, 
III A ; Hierakonpolis, I, pis. XII, XV), and running or fallingfigures are found on a fragment from Hiera- 
konpolis {I.C., pi. XVI). An ivory gaming piece of Qay-a'a shows a bound bearded figure {R.T., 

I, pi. XVII). 



Part III, pi. II). 




Fig. 39. King harpooning and wrestling, 
Borchardt, Die Annalen, p. 36. 



Fig. 40. Early representations of gods in human form, R.T. II, 
pis. XXII, XXI, XXIII; Tarkhan, I, pi. III. 


.Mention must be made, finally, of a few other remarkable examples of pictorial representation in the 
carvings of the Early Dynastic period : 

(■) .\ shell plaque in Berlin (Capatt, Primitive Art in Egypt, p. 83), On one side is a procession of goats, 
drawn so that each figure overlaps the next. On the reverse are shown a bull and a goat, while 
below IS an irregular strip of water with fish in it. See Figs. 41, 42 

(2) mace- or sceptre-head from Hierakonpolis (Hierakonpolir, I, pi. klX) shows a similar line of 
overlapping animals. These repeat a motif of a dog attacking a lion. See Fig. 41. 

(3) Cvlinder seals found at Naga-ed-Der and at El Kah • Fnnx,rr, r ,• 

s known also in a number of collections. Earliest 

representation of the table scene: a figure seated at a table above which are drawn flat or semi- 
circular cakes (these do not rise vertically from the table but are laid horizontally above it, thus 
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differing from the later representations). The chair has the seat drawn in plan as well as in .‘section 
(see Fig. 46). These seals bear, in addition to the name of the owner, a queer figure like a bird 
with the head of a horned animal turned back as 
though looking over its shoulder. It may be a 
rudimentary drawing of an animal in which only 
two of the legs are shown. For these cylinders 
see Naga-ed-Der, I, pi. 44; Newberry, Scarabs, 
pi. Ill; Quibell, El-Kab, pi. XX. The last of 
these was found with a stone bowl inscribed with 
the name of Sneferuw, but the Naga-ed-Der 
examples were certainly Early Dynastic. 

(4) Figure of Ptah scratched on a stone bowl {Tarkhan, I, 

pi. XXXVII). The god is shown as a short, fat, 
naked figure standing in a shrine and holding a 
staff. The name of the god is written above the 
shrine. There seems to be an attempt to represent 
the figure correctly in profile. See Fig. 40. 

(5) Wood-carving from the tomb of Wedymuw {R.J 1 , 

Suppl. pi. VII A, No. 13). The shoulder and 
arm of a man are preserved. He holds in his hand 
something resembling a dd emblem, the girdle tie 
and wA signs combined (seep. 13 1). A fortuitous 
resemblance has been noted between tifis and the 
formal flower bouquet of Menkawhor on a relief 
in the Louvre (Boreu.x, Cat., II, ph LXIII), 
although that relief is to be dated at least to 

Dyn. XVIII. Overlapping figures: (i) tlops and lions, 

(6) ReliefonacombofZet, found in the lower cemetery I pi XIX; ( 2 ) .^hips on (iebd fl- 

at Abvdos (Schafer, Weltgebdude, p. 113). Above knih-handlc, J.K.A., V, pi. XXXII ; (3) 

the king’s Horus name flanked by emblems is 
an outspread pair of wings supporting the Horus 
bark. Schafer has shown that in this case the 
wings have taken the place of the sky sign (as we 
find it used on columns of Sahura, Sahara, I, 
pi. II, p. 45 ). Thus we have here an early repre- 
sentation like that of the Sun Bark on the back 
of the Lady of the Heavens, Nut. See Fig. 204. 

b. Early Examples of Painting 
The sole remaining example of early wall pamtmg 
is that found in a tomb at piedynastic period. Scattered over the wall are 

has been dated by Dr^ ' unrelated to one another. Combined w ith these are nver-boats 

groups of men and ' PP ^ prows, such as we find on the painted pottery of the 

with cabins and palm frond p 



cp 


on Hcrlin shell pi.uiuc, CaparL I’rtmiuse Art m 
Toft, p. 83. 
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Predynastic period (Fig. 43). At the upper left-hand corner of the wall are hunters and lions with what 
may perhaps be animal traps. In the centre of the wall is a boat with women in long skirts which may 
well represent a funeral bark with its wailing women. On the right of this are two fighting men, a smaller 
boat, and a hunting scene which includes a man lassoing a homed animal. The lower part of the wall 
shows a line of four boats with desert animals scattered along the wall between the craft. Below the boats 




Fig. 44. Paintings on pottery: (i) bowl with man holding dogs on a leash {J.E.A., XIV, 
p. 266); (2) fragment with birds on a tree (Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, p. 118); (3) vase 
with fighting men {J.E.A., XIV, p. 267); (4) fragment with men holding harpoons {The 
Badarian Civilization, pi. LIV); (5) vase with boats and figures (Capart, lx., p. 119). 

is a series of small figure groups. On the left a man with upraised mace is striking the heads of four 
captives which kneel before him. From the right approach two men who carry what appear to be 
primitive wis sceptres. Next to them stands a figure seizing the muzzles of two lions which rear up on 
each side of him. Above this, four horned animals are shown as though caught in a circular trap, while 
another similar animal lies on the ground with its legs hobbled accompanied by a man in a peculiar 
attitude. On the right, a warrior with a skin shield fights with a second skin-clad figure. Another man 
wearing a skin seems to have vanquished his opponent who is shown upside down with his feet in the 
air. On the right, three women (judging from their white skirts) squat in a row on the ground. At the 
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weapons in the shape of .he“gn oJ 

Althongh one recognizes at a glance that certain of the elements of this composition appear also in 

Se P : -■'“ p--'* - •»" 

re ynas ic period, both in the early white-line decorations on red and in the later red- 



Fig. 45. Paintings on pottery; (i) vase witli boats, figurt s of men and 
animals (Capart, l.c., p. 121); (2) boats and lighting animals (('apart, 
I.C., p. 120); (3) boat and animals [Prehislortr p). XXI), 


line figures on a buff ground. Particular attention should be called (o three of the white-line vases 
(Scharff,J.B.A., XIV, pp. 261 ff.). One of these (Fig. 44) shows a man with flowing hair who appears 
to be stabbing with a spear a second man who holds his arms up in the air. A similar tall jar in 
Brussels shows two men apparently with twigs in their hair and their arms raised over their heads, 
separated by three pairs of smaller figures which seem to seize one another. F\ en more interesting than 
these is a bowl, formerly in the Golenischeff Collection, which shows a hunter with a bow leading four 
dogs on a leash (Fig. 44). This is a motif '\n the hunting scene which was to receive later development 
in such examples as that in the chapel of Xefcrma’at at Medum. Another vase {El Mahasita, pi. XXVII) 
shows a man harpooning a hippopotamus. 

The red-line decorated potterv' bears a close resemblance, both in subject-matter and composition, 
to the paintings of the Hierakonpolis tomb. Similar boats are commonly shown and with them appear 
desert animals, long-legged birds, plant forms, and human figures, indicated in the summary, geometric 
style of the painted tomb. The scattered arrangement of the figures resembles that in the larger work, 
and one or two of the more complicated compositions on pottery convey a very similar impression to 
that of the wall decoration. One of these (Fig. 45, above) has two boats with oars and cabins, accompanied 
by long-legged birds and horned animals. Above one of the boats arc two children and a woman, 
drawn as if seen from the front with her arms above her head. Over the other boat are two women. 
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a man with a bow, and another with a staff. Among the vase drawings given by Petrie in Prehistoric Egypt, 
there is one particularly interesting composition showing a boat, poled by four men, bearing a series of 
little cabins or shelters each containing the figure of a woman (see Fig. 45). Capart has illustrated a vase 

from El Amrah (Fig. 44), where above a boat 
stands a woman with her arms over her head, 
while beside her are two men who appear to hold 
castanets in their hands. Such women, seen from 
the front with their arms over their heads, have 
been interpreted as dancers. They find a parallel 
in a gold knife-handle in Cairo (Capart, /.c. , p . 69) , 
where again the figures seem to be viewed from 
the front and not in the usual semi-profile drawing. 
Mention should be made, finally, of a fragment 
of a vase from Badari, where a row of men hold harpoons in their hands (Fig. 44) and a large composition 
with fighting animals and boats (Fig. 45). A bowl shows a tree on which birds have alighted^ (Fig- 44)- 
The elephant is used as a standard emblem on one of the boats on another vase (Petrie, l.c., pi. XXIII). 



Fig. 46. Seated figures showing chair seat in plan and eleva- 
tion: (1-2) cylinder seals {Naga-ed-Der I, pi. 44; Newberry', 
Scarabs, pi. Ill); (3) Dynasty III painting (The Tomb of 
Hesy, pi. XVIII); (4) Dy'nasty V relief {Ptah-hetep, 1896, 
pi. XXXIX). 


c. Conclusions concerning the Early Period 

Lack of material makes it impossible to establish two lines of development, royal and private, for the 
earliest period of Egyptian art. By the beginning of the Dynastic period, however, the paintings of the 
Hierakonpohs tomb, the crudely-scratched figures of some of the private slate palettes, and the small 
round-topped stelae of Abydos, together with a few other examples cited above, show us clearly how the 
work done for private persons lagged behind the achievements of the royal craftsmen, and give us a 
parallel to conditions which existed in later periods. The earliest paintings show us figures indicated 
by strokes and blobs of colour. The angular, geometric forms resemble those employed in all primitive 
rock drawings. The earliest decorators of pots were content to draw with a white line on the polished 
red surface of their vases. Red-brown lines on the buff ware sufficed for the later vase painters. In the 
paintings ot the I lierakonpolis tomb begin to find a slightly more developed treatment. The outlines 
ot the (igure are now filled in with solid colour, and in addition to the red-brown used for drawing and 
lor the solid tones ot the bodies ot men, we find the artist employing white and black to relieve the 
monotony and to give claritv to certain of the details. A green probably made from powdered malachite 
was laid down over the white coating which was first given to the surface of the boats (all except one 
which wits painted blue-black). The eyes of the figures were indicated by a blob of white paint, inside 
uhich a black dot marked the pupil. In composition the painting in the Hierakonpohs tomb and the 
decorated vases show much in common. The rough approximation of a horizontal frieze running around 
the vessel or along the wall is generally maintained, but the subordinate figures are tucked in around the 
large masses, and there is no attempt to relate one group of figures to another. Men, animals, and plant 
and geometric ornament are dotted over the surface mainly with a desire to fill the empty spaces. A 
bet er sense of balance and proportion is shown by the designs which are composed simply of plant 

althourth " " ---ly --fined to scenes of boating and hunting, 

luneral scene suggested by the women in boats, add other elempnr« tu;. • 1 u- 

I, .1 • to this simple subiect-matter. 

I he slate palettes and the carv'ings with animal demratmne ^ 

: ^ decorations present two mam tvpes of composition. 

from ,he early dynastic stratum of the Abydos temple enclosure; Petrie, Alydc., I, p. ay, pi, L, 
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although the decorative placing of two giraffes on each side of a palm-tree, or two long-necked animals 
flanking each other, might be considered a third type. One of these arranges the animals in ordered 
rows, horizontal registers that fill the whole space. The other scatters the figures over the surtaee to be 
decorated, usually with no regard to space relationship, but as though each figure had been taken 
separately and fitted into the empty space left hv the outlines of the adjoining figures. No two figures 
overlap when thus arranged. A few pieces, however, display a more accurate observation of the relation- 
ship between several figures. In the Louvre fragment, for example (PI. 30). the legs of the fallen man 
are drawn as though really lying between the forelegs of the trampling bull. 'Phe bull's left leg crosses 
over the man’s legs, w'hile its right leg is hidden behind them. This is a more convincing rendering than 
another frequently adopted, as in the piece in the British Museum (Fig. 27) where the front legs of the 
lion pass over the body of the fallen man, as though the outline of the lion had been cut out and laid 
down over the other figure. A similar impression is produced by the lion which is meant to be seizing 
the haunches of an animal on the Gebel el-Arak handle. Experiments in correct space relationship 
have been attempted in a few other cases on the palettes. Thus the hoof of the bull on the Narmer Palette 
(PI. 29) seems to press into the arm of the fallen man. 'Phe rope of the man lassoing an animal on the 
Louvre fragment passes between his legs (Fig. 25). The hoes held by the animals haeking at the town 
walls on the Cairo fragment cross over the walls in a way that appears correct to our eyes. .'\ method of 
representing a number of figures in a group was invented by these early draughtsiiuai, one which was 
to achieve popularity throughout Egyptian art. 'Phis was the overlapping of a series of figures in profile. 
Two methods were in use and both necessitated the complete drawing of only one of the figures. In 
one case the last figure in the row' appears on the outside and the fore-part of the next figure projects 
slightly beyond this in front. In the other method the finst figure of the group is completely tlrawn, 
and the hind parts of the next figure project beyond its back, while in the ease of animals the heads of 
the succeeding figures appear above the backs of the animals in front of them. It is interesting to finil 
that both these types had been developed in the P,arly Dynastic car\ mgs, the first in the case of t he hunt- 
ing dogs and lions on the small Hierakonpolis macc-head (Fig. 41), and the boats of the (iebel cl-Arak 
knife-handle (Fig. 41, which might be interpreted either way), and the second (with a slight variation) 

in the goats on the Berlin shell plaque (hig. 40 - 

The Narmer palette, the Hierakonpolis mace-heads, and the wooden and ivory tablets fiom the 
royal tombs begin to show a more developed arrangement of the materi.il within the space allotted,' 
and in these examples there seems to be an attempt to record the action of a specific event. The artist 
has devised the method of stringing out in a long register the figures concerned in a particular action. 
He does not hesitate to place extra figures in the space above the register if his subject requires them, 
but he now makes it clear that the figures engaged in the same action are related to one another. In 
addition the sculptor of the Scorpion mace-head has given a slight indication of the background for his 
figures (Fig 30) There are the first glimmerings of a representation of landscape in the winding stream 
which frames the men below, the tree, the wattle enclosure, and the little shnne. Something similar . 
to be seen in the irregular waterway with the fish beneath the cattle on the Berlin shell plaque (big. 42), 
in the structure with the hkr pattern surmounting it on the Naqadah plaque (I ig. 3S), the ^shrines on 


several other plaques, and the curious 


enclosure with the animals, the shrine, and the Heh-sed throne on 


the second Hierakonpolis mace-head (Fig. sO- -Architectural and plan, accessor, os sparingly .nd.cated 
,0 suggest locality were considered sufficient backgrounds throughout the Old K.ngdont, and eve find 

them thus used as early as Dyn. I. 

, 0„= »«« „o, .verl„k .he still shown ,n adjusting .he repr.senm.on .o .he cursed su, faces of ,he ^ce-heads. 
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The attitude of the standing male figure is crv^stallized in Dyn. I, and most of the conventions for the 
representation of the human figure have been established. We have seen that the Predynastic paintings 
gave a summary treatment to the human figure, reducing it to a geometric pattern by a few strokes of 
the brush and a blob or two of paint. But in the Hierakonpolis painting the ordinary conventions of 
the standing figure are already recognizable. The head is clearly in profile, the shoulders front view, 
and the legs again in profile. As early as Semerkhet we have a large representation of the king standing 
in the traditional striding position which we have found already on the Narmer palette on a smaller 
scale. The traditional royal attitude, standing with mace in air to strike a captive who is grasped by 
the hair in one hand, also receives monumental treatment in the rock carving of Semerkhet. It had 
appeared already, of course, in the Hierakonpolis painting, and is known also from the tablet of Wedy- 
muw, a sealing, and an ivory cylinder from Hierakonpolis. The familiar seated figure of the king in 
Heb-sed dress appears in a number of different examples. It has been noted that one carved tablet 
seems to anticipate the fish-spearing scene of later times, and in the cylinder seal carvings we have the 
earliest example of that most important element of Old Kingdom representation, the man seated at the 
table of bread. 

While the principal positions of the chief figure are found either fore-shadowed or fully developed 
in these early representations, the subsidiary figures show a good deal more experimental variety. The 
subject-matter of the early palettes called for figures engaged in violent action, and it must be remembered 
that the Egyptian artist always admitted a certain licence in the delineation of moving figures. The 
sculptors of these early reliefs were more successful in capturing an impression of movement than they 
were in imitating the structure of the body in motion. Frequently a sinuous outline was employed 
which does not indicate sharply the demarcation between parts of the body. This was used to indicate 
the lifeless bodies of men on the battlefield (see particularly the man attacked by a lion. Fig. 27). Another 
device was the folding over of the shoulders until they met, either at the front or the back. This was 
apparently an unsuccessful attempt to represent the figure properly in profile, and became the con- 
ventional method of showing a prisoner with his arms tied behind his back. The folding forward of the 
shoulders is shown by many of the subsidiary figures on the Scorpion mace-head, and by the standard- 
bearers on the rsarmer palette, as well as the men pulling the ropes around the necks of the fabulous 
animals. An approximation of true profile is found in the dancing-women of the Scorpion mace-head, 
and something approaching profile in the figures above them seated in carrying-chairs. A detail which 
is rare in later art is the representation of both the breasts in front view. This appears in the warrior on 
the Berlin vase fragment (Fig. 35) and the fighting men on the Gebel el-Arak knife. The same type of 
drawing is known infrequently in the case of dancing-girls in the Old Kingdom. The women with their 
arms over their heads on the Predynastic potterj- and the gold knife-handle appear to be shown in front 
view, and It should be noted that the slain men on the Narmer palette apparently have their legs shown 
in front view with the feet turned in towards each other (Fig. 29) 

A number of other elements familiar in Old Kingdom art can be traced back to these early represen- 
t.at.ons. The desert animals of the palettes and ivories are found represented later much in the same 
fashion. The squat, heavily built hunting dogs are known in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, and we 
see them held on leashes already on a Predynastic bowl and on the Gebel el-Arak knife. The hound 
seizing the throat of the prostrate gazelle, a .on/so common to hunting scenes, appears already on the 
inlaid disk from the Saqqarah tomb of Hema-ka. There is one peculiarity about the game of thL early 
carvings. The animals show a tendency to rear up on their hind legs, in contrast to those of the Old 
Kingdom which, with a very few exceptions, seem always to keep four feet on the ground. The turning 
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back of the head, though, is well known later on (Fig. 25). The ibex on the Gebel el-.\rak knife is thus 
drawn in a fashion that closely approaches genuine foreshortening. Three other examples occur amone 
the horned animals on the Louvre-British Museum palette, two on the Hierakonpolis palette, and one in 
the case of a sheep on the Cairo palette. The rearing figures of animals are paralleled in one case hv the 
leaping figure of a man brandishing bow and mace (Fig. 25), a tvpe of figure that does not occur attain 
until the war scenes of the Middle Kingdom. The elephant disappears from the Old Kingdom carvings, 
although retained as a hieroglyph, and does not reappear until much later. The fantastic animals arc 
also known later. The griffin appears in the tombs of Beni Hasan and Bersheh (Fig. 26) and the long- 
necked monster is familiar from the symbol for Cusae (Fig. 3'^). The group of figures in this sign, a man 
standing between two long-necked creatures and seizing them bv the necks, occurs first on an i\ory 
carving from Hierakonpolis, and is perhaps to be associated with the motif of the man standing between 
two rearing lions in the Hierakonpolis tomb and on the Gebel el-.\rak knife-handle (Fig. 33). 

The attitude of the flying bird shows the two conventions that became fixed in Fgvptian art. In one 
the wings spring from the upper and lower outlines of the bodv (Fig. 27). In the other the near w ing is 
folded down over the body and the far wing is lowered behind the body (I'ig. 31). A later alteration of 
this attitude spread the far wing out with its tip forward, forming a splendid pattern but with less 
naturalistic effect. 


The clothing of the figures is that known from the later reliefs. 'I he belt of tlie king on the Xarmer 
palette, with its pendent Hathor heads, is duplicated on a fragment of a statue of Zoser (I'ig. 2cS). The 
uraeus appears first on the brow of Wedymuw on the London pkujue . I he forms of white anti retl crow n 
are shown with their details carefully marked. 'I’he ordinary short kilt is fret]uently shown, while the 
attendant on the Narmer palette and mace-head wears the long rolie with shoiiltier ornaments familiar 
in the Old Kingdom reliefs. The king wears the 1 Icb-Sed robe, and akso a tunic with a piece of material 
that crosses one shoulder and is fastened with a knot there, a type of garment worn by gods in the l)>n. 
V reliefs. The head-dress with round curls so common on the naked men of the palettes is foiiiui later 


worn by Ab-neb on an archaic niche-stone, and on the panels of llesy-ra. The long embroidered robi’ 
shown on the British Museum palette and on certain ivories is found later, iisuallv associated with the 
figures of foreigners. The curious standards provided with human arms have other parallels in ligyptian 
representation, but the odd feature of the hand attached to the I lonis hawk in the ideogram of the Xarmer 
palette is verc^ unusual (PI. 29). The enclosure with animals inside on the Xarmer mace-head is not 
easy to interpret and I can think of no later parallel unless it be the mvsterious elements of the rite 
associated with the Tekemi in the Xew Kingdom tomb of Mentii-hcr-khepesh-f. 'I'he odd scenes on the 
sealings which show the king struggling with a hippopotamus and spearing some an, mat have a posstl.le 
counterpart in an unpublished scene containing a hippopotamus hunt in the temple of 1 ept 1 1. he 
various kinds of shrines have alBnities with later butidings, and the ,„o„/of the protecting wings seems 
to have its origin on an ivorv' of the reign of Zet in Cairo which shows wmgs spread above <ly J-'ng s 
Homs nanre and surmounted by a Horns bark. Combined with the sun s dtsk as an emblem of 1 a. the 
symbol is found surmounting the king's name (Sneferuw) on the south end .,f the ct.rtam box of Qncen 

Hetepheres I and again in the decorations of the temple of Sahura (i-ig. 204). 

The quah V of the reliefs In stone is excellent, as is tha, of the carle kntle-handles, of whteh that torn 
Gebel elVk is undoubtedlv the fines, example. The background ,s alway s ent away eavtng large 
stple masses standing well awav from the surface. The reltef fends 

ourLes are sharp, .he edges of the relief no. mergmg w.th the -kgrou J '' 

ling the details being indicated by incisions in the surface or hv leaving eerlain parts m relief, resembling 



\ 
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somewhat the embossed elements in beaten metal -work. This can be seen clearly in the facial details 
of the Hathor heads of the Narmer palette (PI. 29), in the eye, nostrils, and leg muscles of t e bu on 
the Louvre fragment (PL 30), or the lion’s head and the hair and faces of the prostrate figures on the 
battlefield of the British Museum palette (Fig. 27). While this carving is bold and salient, the figure o 
the king in the procession on one side of the Narmer palette has very delicate raised lines out mmg t e 
muscles of arm and leg, details treated in a much more summary fashion in the larger figure on t e 
reverse of the piece (PI. 29). The Gebel el-Arak ivory shows a less schematic rendering of the muscles 
in the case of the ibex where there is a more subtle transition from one plane to another. One might 
almost see in these carvings the germ of the two later styles of high and low relief found in the Old 
Kingdom. Compare, for example, the delicate low carving of the Hathor pendants on the belt of the king 
on the Narmer palette with the bold, but equally beautiful cutting of the leaves and fruit of the palm- 
tree and the giraffes’ heads on the Oxford fragment (PI. 30). This latter palette shows figures with a 
more rounded surface, a plumper form when contrasted with the flat planes of the Narmer figures with 
their pattern of lightly raised lines, indicating muscles. Incidentally the uneven surface of the Narmer 
palette should be noted, both in the case of the background and the plane of the relief surface. 

The royal grave stelae, and in a cruder way the private stelae, show a type of cutting resembling 
that of the smaller objects. Large simple forms, more or less in one plane, are separated from 
their background by sharp-edged outlines. The round-topped stelae of Zer, Zet, and Merneith have 
ver}’ high relief with a certain rounding of the surfaces. That of Qay-a’a has flat relief with sharp 
edges. The Peribsen stelae are less carefully cut, while that of Semerkhet appears to be unfinished, 
with the background unsmoothed and the outlines left rough. The one large piece of royal sculpture, 
the rock carving of Semerkhet at the Wady Maghara in Sinai, has little to distinguish it from the reliefs 
of later kings carved on the neighbouring rocks. A certain simplicity, a stiffness in the articulation 
of the figures, and a sparing use of inscriptions might be pointed out, but all the Wady Maghara 
reliefs show rather rough car\'ing in flat relief with little modelling. Some of the smaller work from the 
roval tombs has carving in relief similar to the pieces just discussed, but much of the decoration on 
ivory and wood is in incised lines, and being on a very small scale the figures and hieroglyphs are often 
verv sketchy in drawing and always summary in detail. It must be remembered that the working of 
hard stone in the shape of vases had long continued and that the skill acquired in this craft had made 
possible the carving of the slate palettes and mace-heads. The objects from the royal tombs which 
correspond to these reliefs in skill and technique are to be sought among the shattered carvings on stone 
bowls, such as the splendid bold relief of the fragment of a bird’s head, the beetle design, or the hand 
found by Amelineau; the exquisite decorative pattern in white marble {Royal Tombs, II, pi. V, 15), 
or the hieroglyphs accompanying the name of Wedymuw on an alabaster jar {l.c., II, pi. VII). Most 
beautiful of all these Dyn. I pieces is the disk with the hunting scene from the Saqqarahtombof Hema-ka. 
The delicate rendering of the bodies of the animals, the naturalism of the forms, and beauty of the 
colouring gained by combining various stones would be difficult to match in any period of Egyptian art. 

Thus it seems to me that we find in the material from the Predynastic and Early Dynastic periods 
a series of representations closely knit together by kindred elements and showing an unbroken develop- 
ment. It is impossible to place all the objects which have survived in strictly chronological order. We 
cannot trace the development, therefore, step b\ step in all its details, but the steady progress from the 
white-line drawings of the early potteiy to the palette of Narmer, the Sinai carving of Semerkhet, or 
the Hema-ka disks is none the less evident. What is more, we can trace in these early representations 
the firm foundations of the art of the Old Kingdom. 
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At the end of Dyn. II in the reign of Khasekhemiiwv, Dr. Reisner has shown that a new corpus ot 
TV stone vessels appears and that with this reign the progress of Egyptian civilization takes a new step 
forward. The objects of the time of Khasekhemuwy belong, therefore, st\listically with those of the 
reign of Zoser and the Third Dynasty. The position of King Khasekhem is still uncertain. From the 
evidence of the formation of his name he is usually placed before Khasekhemuwy, but there is a possibility 
that he is to be placed in Dyn. III. I have grouped the reliefs and paintings of Khasekhem, Khasekhe- 
muwy, and Dyn. Ill, as well as the work of the transition period of the reigns ol Huni and Sneferuw, 
under the convenient heading; ‘Archaic Period’. It comprises really three periods: the transition Dyn. 
II — III ; Dyn. Ill ; and the transition Dyn. Ill — IV. 


a. The Royal Monuments, Late Dynasty II and Dynasty III 

From the reign of Khasekhem there are three monuments available for the study of reliefs. One ot 
these is a fragment of a royal stela from Hierakonpolis with figures incised in hard stone. Below is an 
inscription with the king’s Horus name, while above is apparently part ot a ro\al figure kneeling on a 
prostrate captive. The captive consists of a bearded head with long hair attached to a long flat raised 
space on which the broken figure kneels. On the head is placed a bow {Hierakonpolis, 11 , pi. LVIll). 
The bases of the slate and limestone statues of Khasekhem are decorated with remarkable drawings. 
On the front of the base of each statue is a list of slain enemies of the king, while prostrate figures of 
these are continued around the sides of the base. 'I’he.se lively sketches incised in stone discard the 
usual conventions. They represent the human body in attitudes rarely found in l-gyptian art (Iig. 47). 
A curious device, also, is the springing of the thousand signs from the head of a bound prostrate figure. 

To the reign of Khasekhemuwy belong the granite reliefs from a door-jamb found by Quibcll in the 
temple^ at Hierakonpolis {l.c., I, ph II). On the narrow face of this block are the king’s names: 
Khasekhemmvy, Nebuwy-hetep-wenef, repeated three times in palace-favade frames surmounted 
by the Horus hawk and the Seth animal, and flanked on one side by tld and ref signs intertwined with 
the girdle tie emblem.^ The inscriptions are in relief. The larger face of the block has a scene erased 
with such care that it is difficult to judge its workmanship, but carved in O'^Oief. 1 he >nscnpt.ons 
are almost entirely illegible. The founding of some building is represented {J.R.A 193A pl- )• 

On the left stands the king facing right with staff and wand, his Horus name ahoce him. In front of he 
king are four registers of small figures. The upper pair face each other. I he next two registers each 
conlin three small figures with staffs facing the king. The lowest register seems to contain four figvires, 
and two others are placed to the right of the third register. On the right the large figures of the God ess 


' Fragments of a red granite door-jamb of Khasekhemutv,-. 
decorated with figures and hieroglyphs in f ‘f’ 
found by Mr. Lansing at the entrance » the fort »■ Hierakon- 
polis iMaropoliun Bulieti,,. .November ■'), 

One pieee shows what appears to be the top of 
throne of the king, while another ht» 7“ " 

procession towards the right. Sayce and somer. Cl'tM-"'- 
VI p a39) mention other granite tragraents w.th tehefs that 


were found bv Quibcll at El Kab in a brick building of un- 
certain date at the NE corner of the great wall. Other frag- 
ments were found between here and the temple wall. Two 
pieces had portions of sUnding figures in low relief and a third 
bore the Horus name of Khasekhemuww. Thus granite reliefs 
of this king seem to have been widely dispersed at both 
Hierakonpolis and El Kah. 

= Cf. Schafer. Mill, dis Deutsch. Inst., \ol. IV, p. 3. 
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Seshat and the king (?) face each other hammering in boundary poles. The group is similar to a scene in 
the Ne-user-ra Sun Temple (Von Bissing, Re-Heiligtum II, pi. I). An inscription runs vertically between 
the poles and an obliterated inscription is visible above the whole scene. Two other blocks were found 
nearby. One bore the king’s name and the other had in relief a list of foreign countries {Hierakonpolis, 
II, pi. XXIII). 

The fact that these reliefs were cut in granite is remarkable in itself. The next inscriptions cut in 
granite that have been preserved are those of Cheops and Chephren, but these were in sunk relief. In 
fact I know of no other hard-stone reliefs in the Old Kingdom, except for such decoration as the remark- 
able figure on an alabaster vessel from the Step Pyramid (Firth and Quibell, The Step Pyramid, pi. 104), 

or the plants and Nile gods on the side of the throne of 
certain statues of Chephren. The Khasekhemuwy scene 
is too badly damaged to give a clear impression of style, 
but the representation seems to have little about it that 
is archaic, and resembles the form of the scene as we 
find it in the fully developed reliefs of Dyn. V. There 
is scarcely anything to stamp this as an early piece of 
work. One might note the form of the Seth animal, 
standing instead of seated or lying down as is more 
usual later on ; the cramped drawing of the hawk hiero- 
glyphs ; or the flat surface of the relief and lack of inner 
detail. 

In the same way it is striking what little difference 
in style is apparent between the royal reliefs at the 
Wady Maghara of Dyn. I — IV (Petrie, Researches in 
pis. 45 ~ 5 i> Gardiner and Peet, The Inscriptions 
of Stnai, pis. I-IV). One can trace only a gradual development in the modelling from the flat carving 
of Sctnerkhet to the heavy, rounded surfaces of Sneferuw and Cheops. From this period there is 
a rchef of Xcter-khet and two of Sa-nekht. The Neter-khet carving is roughly executed. It repre- 
sents the king in the act of striking a kneeling captive with a mace. On the right is the king’s 
llorus name, and behind him a goddess of uncertain identification holding wits staff and rnh sign. The 
goddess appears to have the wing of a protecting bird above her head, and in front of her' is a line of 
hieroglyphs. The king wears one of the early examples of the uraeus on his forehead, but is otherwise 
not remarkable. The reliefs of Sa-nekht are better e.xecuted and begin to show more attention to the 
modelling of the surfaces. One is a fragment of a scene similar to that of Neter-khet; the other relief 
show s the king standing, facing right w ith staff and mace, wearing the white crown (PI to) In front of 
him IS a standard of tcp-nvtr/ and beside it a small shrine. There is a clear attempt to portray the actual 
features of the king. The lips are full and protruding, while the nose is blunt w ith wide-spreading nostrils. 

1 he likeness bears a strong resemblance to portraits of Zoser, both in relief and in the seated statue from 
the Step Pyramid serdab. 

The hirgest body of relief sculpture of Dyn. 11, comes from the precincts of the great temple of 

bv Sch ao 'Tt H r r“b ‘-tahaingly broken fragments of relief Lnd 

by .S hiaparelli at Heliopolis, by a little piece of sculpture of similar type in the Cairo Museum to be 

dated either to the reign of Sa-nekht or Zoser, and by two pieces of royal relief from the temple of Hathor 

at Gebelein. Six panels in relief on the backs of false-doors, three in an underground gallery of the Step 



Fig. 47. Prostrate figures incised on base of throne 
of Khasekhem {Hierakonpolis I, pi. XL). 
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Pyramid, and three in the tomb under the southern enclosure wall resemble each other in their representa- 
tions. The king appears striding or standing, apparentiv in connexion with shrines of variovis gods (PI .31). 
In five cases out of six he wears the crown of Upper Egypt, but once tSrat of Lower Egypt. 'The temple ot 
El Kab and that of Horus of Edfu can be identified in the inscriptions. 'I'he king is accompanied by a 
protecting bird (Horus), by the up-zcmt standard, as well as '"nh and rco' sigirs pro\ided with human 
arms (Firth and Quibell, lx., pis. 40-42). The meaning ot these scenes and their peculiar position 

in the substructure of a tomb is difficult to understand. Mr. Pfirth suggested that they may liave to do 
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Fk 48 Two fragments: Zoser reliefs from Heliopolis in To, in; ah. ,e, I Iron, We.ll's 
' ^ ' drawings by notes m.rcle in Tnnn (U'e.ll. .SV*»W '• '«h 

With the foundation of certain temples, dose parallel oects the rehrU of the 

by Sir Flinders Petrie at Memphis and assigned to the tune .,1 Cesoslns 1 (/ o ore nf dptn,,. p . IX). 

T^ese Sle Kingdom scenes ate connected rvr.l, a lleh-Ser, cere,. .hear mean.ng ,s bv no 

2Z Ir Can I be that they teptesen. the Chg v.s.ting the shrmes the var.oos gods duttng the 

progress of the Heb-Sed feast.' eclchru.on of a llcb-Scd. The fragments 

The Heliopolis reliefs are certamly concerned 

are now in Turin (Weill, Sp/rott,- .pp,"' ^ ,]e,-„ntc i oivill shrine The huilding from whieii 

such a small scale that the ::r::t ' .s i.' -.am of ns plan,. Two of the 

they came was , palace-fayade frame accompamed bv formulae (Fig. 49). 

pieces give the name of ^eter-kh , ^ 

the other (Fig. 48 ) giving his nb name e o - facing to the left and wearing 

Pyramid serdn 6 ). T- groups of fragmems eac^^ 

a long robe, a long full wig, an ^ „ ri.prndi.ce. It m he 

. In Figs. 48-53 I g.ve hn™i ths. *„.e «,li s...» mpo.r an ndreial „l 

basedon Weill s publications (Figb. I in the Turin .Museum. 

and measurements made b> lJo\ s „,,Ki,-hed nieces in 
Turin. I have referred to a number ot unpublished pieces 
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the case of the hieroglyph determining the name of a god (see Davies, The Tomb of Ptahhetep and 
Akhethetep, I, pi. IV). Over one of these figures is the Seth animal and over the other: . . .b,m which 
I would see the name of the god Geb. In front of each seated figure is written : di rnh dd wis iw ib dt, 
and in front of and behind each are five vertical lines of inscription, each identical inscription thus 
repeated four times (see Fig. 50). There must have been at least four of the seated figures and perhaps 
more. Sethe {Urkunden I, 153-4) has also restored the name of Shu (in space left blank in Fig. 50 on 
right of No. 5). Therefore it seems that we have here the Ennead of Heliopolis.* 

Another fragment has the Seth animal facing to the right and the epithet He of Ombos (Fig. 51). 
This piece has a border of hkr ornament along the top and seems to belong to a different scene from the 



Fig. 49. Fragment of Zoser Heliopolis relief in Turin; Weill’s fragment No. 2, corrected from original. 


preceding group of fragments. A fragment on a larger scale and therefore from still another scene shows 
parts of two registers. Above is a throne with the intertwined plants of Upper and Lower Egypt. Below 
is the head of a large figure in a full wig surmounted by the sky border. Perhaps belonging to this 
representation are several other fragments with hieroglyphs on a scale larger than that of the other 
inscriptions and less well worked. 

A most interesting fragment shows the king seated with the ladies of his family gathered around his 
feet (Fig. 48). The women are represented as tiny figures, two in front of the king’s legs, and a third 
behind with her arm around his leg. The name of the third woman is illegible. Over the first two is 
written : sit nkvt msf't) Hr Int-h-fHtp-hr-nbty. Whether the titles belong to both or whether Int-ka-s is 
sit nkvt and Hetep-her-nebty m!{it) Hr is uncertain from the arrangement of the words, but Hetep-her- 
nebty at least seems to be distinguished by a queen’s title. She is also shown differently from the other 
two women, with her hands crossed on her breast and a head-dress of the unusual type worn by certain 
queens of Dyn. IV (Hetep-heres II, the mother of Khufuw-khaf, and the woman on the Bankfield 
stela). The name of Hetep-her-nebty seems to occur again on another piece with the title wrt hts 
(only htp . . . nbty preserved). She stood at the base of a up wiwt standard followed by that with the 
‘Khons’ emblem (Fig. 52). A fragment of a similar standard faces to the right, and these two pieces may 
belong to flanking scenes of the striding king in a Heb-Sed ceremony or a scene of the founding of a 
temple. A portion of a torso and arm probably belongs to such a figure, as does a fragment of the king’s 
leg with the pendant tail of his dress and a uis emblem. The lady Int-ka-s stood between his legs on 
' See also .Montet, Les .\ouvelles Fouilles de Tams {1929-1932), p. 143. fig. 33, for a relief of Ne-user-ra which suggests a parallel. 



Fig. 50, Zoscr Heliopolis reliefs in Turin; suqeested reconstruction for Weill's fragments 8, 6, 9, 5, and fragments 3 and 7 from an early identical group 

corrected from original. 
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this fragment where her broken name is still preserved. Perhaps belonging to the same scene are two 
registers, each with a part of a small figure, one with staff, and the other facing a small shrine. On the 
analog}' of the Step Pyramid reliefs and the iVIemphis gateway of the Middle Kingdom found by Petrie 
there should be other standing figures of the king. Part of one of these may be found on the small piece 
showing the hand of the king carrying a wand, while a small attendant stands in front of him. The 
position of the hand indicates a standing figure of the king. A fragment of the cobra representing the 
goddess Buto is another element that accompanies this type of scene. 

Finally, there is a fragment showing the seated king with his clenched hands held to his breast, one 
of them grasping two staves and the other perhaps the flail. A small attendant places his hand on the 



Fio. 51. Fragment of Zoscr Heliopolis relief FiG. 52. Zoser Heliopolis relief in Turin; 

in Turin; Weill’s No. 4 with corrections. Weill’s No. 11 with corrections. 


king’s elbow. This would appear to be the scene where the king is seated on the Heb-Sed throne while 
one of the officiants arranges his dress. Perhaps from this figure, or from that where the king is seated 
with the princesses, comes the bit of the curled protuberance of the red crown with the sign bit in front. 
.Another fragment gives names of two towns with the indications ‘east’ and ‘west’ above them. 
Finally, there is a corner piece with a broken inscription on one face and on the other the lower part of a 
line of writing ending . . .dt, and beneath this a line of stars in the sky border. 

The Cairo fragment published by Prof. Borchardt {Annales, XXVIII, p. 43) resembles the Helio- 
polis pieces, both in st\ le and in the small scale of the figures. Prof. Borchardt has assigned the fragment 
to the reign of Sa-nekht because of the resemblance of the features of the king’s head on one side of the 
piece to the portrait of Sa-nekht from the Wady Maghara. It seems to me possible, however, that the 
fragment may have the same provenance as the Zoser fragments in Turin. The orderly composition 
bounded by a border-line on both sides of the piece and the meticulous quality of the work make it very 
doubtful that this could be a sculptor’s trial piece, as has been suggested. It has none of the hasty 
sketchiness of the flake of limestone with a portrait of Sneferuw found by Rowe at Medum which is one 
of the rare examples that we have of a sculptor’s trial piece from the Old Kingdom. The fact that the 
decoration is on both sides of a thin piece of white limestone (ca. 2 cm. thick), although very unusual, 
could be explained if this were a fragment of the thin screen wall of the side of a small shrine On one 
side the king is shown standing in Heb-Sed dress facing to right. The signs bm and m are probably 
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parts of the labels hm hsiv Nhn and imy hit (to be restored over two small figures in front of him'). 'The 
other side shows a head of the king on a larger scale, wearing the red crow n. and also facitvj to the rieht. 
If the stone formed part of the side of a shrine it would in all probability ha\c been the left-side wall, 
with the king facing in to the right wearing the red crown inside the shrine and facinir out to tlie riclit 
on the outer wall. The blank space behind the king’s head on the inside miulR have ser\ed to take tlie 
folded back wooden door of the shrine. 


ac names <j 


f Int-ka-s and lletep- 


l-'raemeiu of /oser I Icliopolis reli( f in '1 urm ; 
WVillV No. collected Iroin onitinal. 


In addition to the above reliefs there is further material for stylistic consideration in the inscriptions 
on the bases of two statues of Zoser and on the boundary stones with th 
her-nebty. These are in relief of a slightly different 
quality from the Step Pyramid panels and the Helio- 
polis reliefs. 

Even more important than these is a tiny frag- 
ment of wood carved with decoration in relief found 
by Quibell in the Step Pyramid (The Step PyramuJ, 
p. 139, pi. 109). Below is the upper part of the 
Wepwavet standard, the Horus name of Xeter-khet, 
and the curling protuberance of the red crown. Above 
a sky border with stars is preserved the heel of the 
king and the pendent bull’s tail of his garment. He 
is apparently pulling a rope tied to the prow of a 
vessel. It seems more than likely that he is towing 
the Sokar bark as in a scene in the Ab\ dos temple 

(Capzrt, Le Temple de Seti T\ pi 'SLIX). r .1 

Two other very important fragments of archaic rehef have not vet been pol.liKhch ( )nc these m 
Turin comes apparently from the early temple of 1 la, hot a, tiehelem. h shons a strnimg hgnre ol the 
king facing to the right and wearing the pendent hnll's ,a,l. I ie earr.cs hor,aom.,lK ns ngh, haotl a 
bundle of four staves. Behind him, above, arc two small figures nearly Jcstmy e.i. an.l h. Ion .. argt 
figure in a curious wig who holds up the tail of his panther-skin garme,,,. Ins .s an a.n.u, Ie kmmn 
of the officiants tn the .^bu Gnrob ilcivSed reliefs. He ,s lalwlle,. h. re .1 nV-„/r Benea, a 

Sky border with stars is a much-broken representation of the peculiar boat assucu.tcd wuh the .01, 

^ n it- nrow fdriwn as thouuh made from miittmu) such as wc know 

feast, with an enormous pro, ecnon he pro« (d^ 

from pictures of this boat on the - - ' ^ II „;c, followed In the uraeus 

aha). Above the bom Is — ,, „„„.,.po„s who is „„ed 

m of the sun Bark with the uraeus snake Tests, .S>t,W,c, at, a), ,t ,s 

impossible ,0 "e from Z,'- rdrl' nVir.h'c w,g and the panther skin of the 

The archaic forms of the hte „ p elongated forms of titc human figures with then 

figure behind the king, and the unit , ’ ■ 'pSw-re is a resemhianec, too, in the 

sparse modelling leave no donb, ^tars arc drawn ,n the sky horder. There is a 

Hetiopohs rehefs^pamcular y m ^ „e pualitv of the 

z::l:z:iS:;:i:;:a!.-i«dhemei^..oa.^^^ 
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the projecting curved piece, as well as the adjoining symbol of ‘Khons , are covered with little incised 
dots. The rather rough drawing of the small stars in the border at the top is also like the Zoser pieces. 
The slenderness of the figures and the forms of the hieroglyphs resemble closely the other Gebelein 
piece. The hard compact limestone with its slate-like fractures is identical with the latter fragment. The 
scene, too, is complementary. A foundation ceremony is represented. The hands of the king are evi- 
dently shown driving in boundarv stakes. He is accompanied by two Wepwawt standards, facing each 
other, and one with the ‘Khons’ emblem. Over the stakes is written {hnsw}) (followed by a boat) Hr^ 
Facing the king is a female figure (goddess?) holding a jar on her head. Over her is written mn h. 
Dr. Reisner has suggested to me that on the Turin piece the king is probably carrying the boundar}- 
stakes which he is here shown driving into the ground. The exact date of these pieces is difficult to 
determine, but I would suggest Late Dvn. II (on the analogies of the Khasekhemuwy foundation 
ceremony) or the reign of Zoser to which period the pieces most nearly correspond. There is a less 
developed style felt here than in the Saqqarah and Heliopolis reliefs and it is just possible that this may 
be due to the provincial origin of the work. This is a difficult point to determine as there is very little 
evidence for provincial schools of sculpture at any time before the late Old Kingdom. Certainly the 
work of Khasekhemuwy at Hierakonpolis and El Kab is of a qualitv representative of the work of the 
court, and it may be that the Gebelein reliefs owe their slight peculiarities to the fact that they are a 
little earlier than the reign of Zoser. 

It is the reliefs of Zoser and Sa-nekht that exemplify the style of their period. There is little or no 
hard-stone relief to compare with the granite carvings of Khasekhemuwy, while the figures of the 
Kha-sekhem stela are no more than scratched on the surface of the stone. The wildly tangled anatomy 
of the prostrate figures on the Kha-sekhem statues forms one of those rare by-paths which occasionally 
turn aside from the steady line of development of Egyptian art. In the Zoser reliefs themselves several 


different styles, or rather different qualities of workmanship, can be detected. The sculptor of the 
boundar) stelae of the princesses worked hastily leaving a slanting profile to the outlines of his figures. 
He indulged in little modelling and there is a sparseness of inner detail. On the other hand the craftsman 
who carved the statue base with the name of Imhotep was a meticulous draughtsman. The bows under 
the feet of the King and the line of rhyt birds are beautifullv drawn in flat, low relief, as are the dd and 
girdle tie emblems on the front of the base. Note, for example, the WTll-observed crossing of the bird’s 
wings to prevent them from flying. However, when it came to drawing the minute details of the 
inscription across the front of the base, although the artist tried conscientiously to include inner drawing 
lines, he 3vas working on sucli a small scale that he was unable to draw them accurately. The result is 
a series of cramped and stringy hieroglyphs (PL 31 c). The neck of the tp sign is long and the face 
gaunt. The details of the head of the owl are askew. The r.r bird is unusually slender, as are the legs 
, , , • K , lu in contrast to the boundary stones, however, the signs are 

well ahned and the arrangement orderly. The line of hieroglyphs across the base of the seated statue 

of Zoser shows large simple signs in Ha, relief without much inner detail. The outlines are well drawn. 

It is the panels in the underground chambers of thp n • j • , . , 

o _ . ^ Pyramid precinct which mark the advance 

o\er earlier reliefs. The fragments from Helionolis md tho Pc.;,- • • , r- -i 

strongly- resembling the Saqqarah panels. Even m , r 1 ! ™ confirmatory material 

reliefs of Sa-nekht begin toLw an improvement in the in dm' the 

T> J r r ^ "^^'^elling of the surfaces and like the Step 

Pyramid reliefs attempt to portray the actual features of the kirn? The u i • u 

low relief that shades off into the background. There is a „ " sil^l , ^ " 

figure. The collar-bones, the knee, the leg muscles and tiie ho d ” 

^ uscie., and the bony and muscular structure of the face are 
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indicated by means of very slight but tellinc gradations ot surtacc. Onlv the lines (if paint around tlie 
eye and the eyebrow are still raised, retaining the repousse treatment of the earlv representations. The 
proportions of the figure have been greatly improved and the composition has been ordered and simpli- 
fied. Except for a certain slimness of figure evident here and in the panels of Hesi-ra. the proportions 
are those with which we are familiar in later Old Kingdom art. d’he use ot ver\ larue hieroglyphs gives 
to these scenes a boldness of mass, in spite of tlie Icnr relief. In actual euttint: and modelling there is 
little to distinguish the best of the carving from the tine low relief of I)\n. 1 \' .it (liza (i'l. 31 ). 

The Eleliopolis reliefs are perhaps slightlv inferior. Thev ,dio\v .1 gradation ot workmanship trom 
fragments which resemble the boundarv stelae of the princesses to others which approach the per- 
fection of the Step Pyramid panels in their fine low relict and intricate inner tieiail. '1 lie C airo piece is 
of equal quality with the Saqqarah reliefs. It stresse.s. however, the holdnes.s ot m.iss witieh we have 
noted in the Zoser panels, with a relief which is gradnatedi le.^s ^mooihl\ to meet the background. It 
seems to me possible to detect in this piece and in the Satjcjarah rehets tin- eerms ot the heav\ bold style 
that was to dominate the transition period from Dyn. Ill to Dui. I\ 

The Hierakonpolis and El Kab blocks of Khasekhenmwy , the two (hhelein pieces, and the Helio- 
polis reliefs of Zoser are the only e.vamplcs of temple rchd which are |>re,ser\ed mitil tlu' reign of Weser- 
kaf, with the exception of some beautiful Dyn. IV fragments re-uwd .it l.islit, some newly diseocered 
fragments in the Pyramid Temple of Cheops, a block possiblv from tlie Chepbren e.msewav,and a lew- 
sunk relief inscriptions of Cheops and Chepbren. 'I'he Saqqarah rehets of Zoser tall into a peculiar 
category of their own as they were used iu the sub-structure ol a tomb. 'I'he cbaiwls ot the Heb-Sed 
court and the funerary temple of the king Ivavc preserved no tr.u e of deeoi ation. altlmugli they show tlie 
most elaborate carving of architectural details iu stone. The mo.st remark, .l>le teelmieal aelueveuient 
of the period seems t^ me to be the carving of reliefs in cnmite In tl.e 1 rattsmen ol Khasek hemuwv. 
This achievement had behind it the long-developed emit ol eareme v.i.ses ot hard stone, wlueh alu.ulv 
in Dyn. I had been decorated with reliefs. 

b. The Private Monuments of Late Dynasty 11 and Dynasty III 
The private work of the period ttoder d.eeo.ei,,,, f.dlr ..to to. - Il-delmed eonpe, the 

craftsmanship of the Hes.-ra rC.efs a„d rkth.t. ook -' 'y'''- ’ 

, D in 1 1 I'he litter is also reileeted in the private roik larvings at atU 

niche-stones or the BankhWl stel.r. The panels oOlesi-ra. 

Maghara which contribute Itnle matena o . ^ 

dated to the re.gn ol Zoser, resem t c ,k ^ 

should be remembered, honcter.tl a . . V , j,, well, a feature of the high 

traces ot the sharp-edged outline w ^ ,hc 

reliefs in stone of the next pcr.oe . ‘ and perhaps excels the /.user 

background. The modelling an Vertical hierogbphs are t.ill and narrow. The wands 

reliefs. There is a predilection for s en cr ori s. enough this does 

and staffs are great,,. -tr:,;*: o. Oh' P-nn' ed walls and „„„ have been aeeentuated 

"rig o“.: .n the drawing of the an leeure the eollar-hones are earefn,,- de, .nested, 

, - K ! The r.'uvti ft Ihb ^giidUinc ni..n w Nfldly modelled m hiuh 

> Even more clearly forecasting the bold f J a heaw nvan.lmi: ot the surfaces. A peculiarity ot 

of the Dynasty is the figure representing ,,,, in thit the foot tlrnvn hack under the figure is 

supporting a Heb-Sed pavilion on the side n n . , ■ • - 

fouJ^d in the Step Pyramid (Firth and (Ju.lw.l, . 1 - > 4) 
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The modelling of the legs has received particular attention in one of the standing figures (Quibell, The 
Tomb ofHesy, pi. XXIX, on the right), as has the bony structure of the face of another standing figure 
(pi. XXX, right). A deep furrow curves down around the mouth of the seated figure (pi. XXXI). This 
does not appear on the other panels but is found in the reliefs of the next period. It may be that it is 
meant to show advancing age, a device introduced by this sculptor and copied by his followers. It is 
perhaps not accidental that this particular panel exhibits the greatest similarity to the reliefs of the 
transitional period (Dyn. Ill— IV), being higher, flatter relief with sharply defined edges. 

Certain interesting new elements are introduced in the Hesi-ra reliefs . Here occurs the first de\ eloped 
representation of the man seated at the table of bread with short list above and titles and names (PI. 31). 
An unusual detail, not repeated later, is that the seated man holds staff and wand against his breast. Nor 
does the scribe’s equipment hanging over his arm appear again. This is the first large seated figure that 
we know. The artist has had difficulty in representing the legs under the long robe. He has made them 
too slender below the knee and has carried up the dividing line from the ankles so that it looks as though 
the far leg were covering the near leg at the top, gradually widening to show the full width of the ankle, 
although the foot partly disappears behind the near foot. The front leg of the chair is not shown, a con- 
vention common to the primitive niche-stones. Here in its first example the hand stretched out to the 
offering-table has the thumb in the wrong position, as though it were the left hand, not the right. In 
one of the panels occurs for the first time the gesture of a standing figure holding a staff against his 
breast. It should be noted that the unusual head-dress with little round curls is found on one of the 
figures. The attitude of this man, standing with hands hanging open at his sides, is another new^ position. 

The panelled crude-brick wall of the corridor of Hesi-ra was painted with mat patterns, while the 
backs of the small niches which did not contain actual wooden panels were coloured to imitate wood 
graining. On the opposite wall various household articles and personal equipment were painted as though 
standing in open cupboards or set under a mat shelter. There was possibly a large seated figure at the 
end of the wall inspecting all this material. The end wall was decorated with rows of offering-stands, 
and the door-jamb of the entrance had an offering-list (a similar list was employed later on the door- 
jambs of the chapel of Kha-bauw-sokar, but is now nearly illegible). The outer corridor contained the 
earliest scenes from life that have been preserved in chapel decoration. A fragment on the west wall 
showed a crocodile in the water, four oxen, and two human figures. Other fragments of men engaged in 
uncertain occupations were found. These traces of a fully developed swamp scene in Dyn. HI warn us, 
as do the granite carvings of Khasekhemuwy, how fragmentaiy^ is our knowledge of the art of the 
Archaic Period. The drawing and colouring of these paintings is highly developed. Mr. Quibell 
writes (/.c., p. 10) : The hair on the legs of the oxen is represented by short stippling strokes, somewhat 
unlike anything seen elsewhere.’ This seems to be an early example of broken colour. The graining of 
wood, and mottling of stone vessels, as well as the fibre of mats and the scaled markings on the back of 
the crocodile are drawn in meticulous fashion. The colours are yellow, red, white, black, and green, 
while Mr. Quibell also mentions blue. The fragmentary' small figures are well drawn, although the eye 
is unusually large. One figure leans over with his head in a peculiar position as though the back of the 
head were shown. It is so broken that no conclusion can be drawn (see Fig. 202). A convention which 
appears in these paintings for the first time should be noted. This is the representation of objects 
inside boxes, sometimes drawn as though the lid had been lifted off and one were looking down on the 
contents from above, sometimes as though the side of the box had been removed to exhibit the objects 
inside. Often there is a mixture of these two forms of representation necessitated by the size and shape 
of the articles that have been fitted into the circumscribed space of the rectangular outline of the box. 
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The seats of the chairs and the upper surface of the bed are often shown in plan as well as prolile, 
exhibiting the thong ties with which they were attached to the framework (Fiu. yh). 

In addition to the offering-lists of Hesi-ra and those painted on the door-jaml'is of Klia-bauw-sokar, 
there was found another fragmentary list which also appears to be carK-. 'I’his is now preser\ ed onlv in a 
drawing in the possession of the Harvard-Boston Expedition labelled siiuplv X'ovington Tomb’. This 
would seem to refer to the large panelled brick mastaba excavated bv Dow Covington aiui Mr. Quibell 
on a high point in the ridge south-east of the Third Pvramid. This tomb was probable ot the reign of 
Khasekhemuw)’, but Covington also uncovered a few other pits and even a stoite mastaba which is 
certainly as late as Dyn. IV, if not later. Xo one has any recollection, app.irentlv, (»f the iinding of 
a painted wall in any of these tombs, and it is uncertain whether it came troin a eliapel or a burial- 
chamber. Nevertheless the possibilitv that it mav have come troni the trre.it p.melled m.istaba is 
further strengthened by inner evidence in the list itself. It is in the torm ot an earlv eomp.irtment list 
containing garments (including an unusual one called U'?ii deterntined by a w<»lt and ap}\uently iinplv ing 
that the garment was made of wolf skin), furniture, granaries, food, and ilrink. 1 hi.s ivjve oi emnpart- 
ment list is very rare after the reign of Cheops, and is characteristic oi the transition period l)\n. Ill 1\ . 
Its most elaborate form is exemplified by the whole east wall ot the corridor (j 1 llesi-ra. 1 hereiorc it 
would form a suitable part of the decoration ot a mastaba ol the ciul ol 1)\ n. 11. .\nother l arlv tittail is 
that the thousand sign is painted vellow instead ol tlie green which became moie vonunon later tor all 
plant forms, basket-work, &c., which were often yellow in earlv paintings. The sv arcitv ot early paint- 
ings gives to this fragment an importance disproportionate to its actual value, .\sidc troni a lew liag- 
mentary mat patterns (one group of pieces found In Emery being as earlv as 1 )\ n. 1 ) iound in the .Xrcbaic 
Cemetery at Saqqarah and some nearly obliterated tigures m hS 30;, a and 3034, no other paintings 

remain which can be dated earlier than Dyn. 1\ . 

Beginning perhaps as early as the end of Dyn. 11 the compound niche in the u ude-bnek mastaba 

was supplied with a small inscribed limestone slab .set in the positioti of the t.iblet of the later decorated 

stone ifea-door. This was obviously the transitional step between the plain crude-bnek niche and t le 

fully-developed stone false-door. These ‘primitive niche-stones’ consisted ot a rectangular slab carv cd in 

relief with a representation of the table scene and compartment list later iound on the slab-stclae ami the 

tablets of the stone false-doors. A few examples have a stone drum carved at the base of the rectangle. 

The carving is much cruder in workmanship than are the panels of lles.-ra, and the examples present 

i-rr 1 • u ftomi-itc to irrino'c them in chronological order. ( )nc or two ot the puces 

great difficulties when one attempts to arra ^ , 1 . r v 1 \' 

“ , , j 1 -ui VIS the end of D\n. II, but certain ot them are as late as Dvn. 1\ . 

preserved can be dated possibly as early as tlie ena 01 uy n. 1 , 

Since the provenance of most of them is unknown, the poss.lnhty ol e rrovmc.l ongm ,nus, , taken 
into consiLation, They all represent inferior private workntansh.p contras, me w„l. the careful o 

tlttt workmanshtp are .rrepuiar.nes ,n spacing, crowclin„ of h.ero- 

relief in one plane with a minimum of tuner “ ,,,,, ,he relief is left as a 

as well as a fumblmg ““'yVn “raUnsTrrough and pitted background (CS. 3073 X). There are 
one-plane surface s arp y si evork is unfinished and it resen.blesan example of Dyn. I 

no tnner drawing bnes. to .ompletelv cut awav in the niche-stoncs as in all early reliefs, 

menttoned on p. 130. T stcla, where the outline is merely incised. 1 bcheve tha, tnc.sed 

small decorated objects ot wood, ivory, and 


except for examples like the 
lines occur only in the cutting of hard stone and m very 
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stone. The forms of the niche-stones are frequently so roughly drawn and unprovided with inner 
drawing that hieroglyphs and small details are sometimes unrecognizable. Usually our confusion is due 
less to the archaic form of hieroglyph than to the inability of the craftsman. This is true of the Sehe- 
fener tablet (PI. 32), although as a princess she should have been able to command an able sculptor, and 
it is probable that this is one of the earliest pieces in the group. 

The importance of distinguishing between poor workmanship and actual archaism in the period 
from Dyn. II to the beginning of Dyn. IV is not to be underestimated. A warning is to be found in three 
inscribed objects found at Reqaqnah (Garstang, The Third Egypiia?i Dynasty, pi. 28). The stela of 
Sa-mery (R 88 A) and the wooden stela of Shepses (R 64) have often been cited as archaic objects. The 
wooden stela was too badly damaged to judge of its style, but the limestone panel bears all the charac- 
teristics of primitive work — irregular spacing of hieroglyphs, clumsy drawing of the figure, and peculiar 
forms of the hieroglyphs themselves (see the sign for icb). There is a marked resemblance to the Bank- 
field stela, FS 3036 X, and other niche-stones. A third inscription is ‘typical Old Kingdom work’. The 
hieroglyphs are small, neatlv made, and well drawn in conventional forms. They are arranged in 
vertical columns divided bv raised lines (which are perhaps wider than usual). The work might be of 
Dyn. IV, V, or VI, stylistically. The tomb from which this third stone comes (R 70) has been dated by 
Dr. Reisner to Dyn. IV (Chcops(?) or later, see Tomb Development, p. 232). The other two mastabas 
(R 88 \, R 64) are small and obv'iously subsidiary to this tomb and the other large mastabas of the 
cemetery. I’he burial equipment of Shepses contained a bowl marked with the name of Sneferuw.^ 
'Fhe R 70 inscription contains a list of scribes among which appears the name of Sa-mery, who is pro- 
bably the same man as the owner of the stela of R 88 A. Thus in Dyn. IV, at a provincial site, the 
wealthy owner of a large tomb could have his reliefs carved in style and workmanship similar to that 
current at the court, wliile one of his followers had to be content with carving closely resembling that of 
the private work of Dyn. II and III. 

The above example presents the double difficulty of distinguishing work that is really early from 
work that is the result of inferior craftsmanship and the separation of provincial work from that done at 
court (really only a variation of the same problem). It shows that errors can be made when one is forced 
back upon stylistic criticism unsupported by chronological evidence. An examination of the material 
makes it evident that we have very little provincial work that can be definitely identified, and that what 
there is presents contradictory evidence. The ‘archaic’ style was still current at Reqaqnah in the reign 
of Sneferuw or even later, side by side with a type of relief that one could easily mistake for the work of 
Dyn. \ . The tablets hS 3036 X and Xeb-iaw (Cairo 37912), which are of a type which one might be 
tempted to assign to a provincial site, arc certainly from Saqqarah. This weakens the claim for a provin- 
cial origin for the similar Bankfield stela- and the Gem-n-sesher tablet. It would seem that the majority 
ot these stones bear the same relation to the Zoser reliefs and the panels of Hesi-ra that the private grave 
stones at Abvdos bore to the ro\al stelae, and that their most probable source is the Archaic Cemetery 
at Saqqarah. 

There are certain archaisms that occur in the primitive niche-stones. These may be summed up as 


‘ We have seen (p. 45) that the statues of Xefer-shemeni at 
El Kah can hardly he accepted as of such an early date as that sug- 
gested hy the name of Sneferuw on the stone bowls found in 
the neighbouring tomb of Ka-mena, but are more probably con- 
siderably later in Dyn. IV. It should be noted, however, that 
the fragments of relief from the lining of one of the niches m 
the mastaba of Ka-mena, show a head with the characteristic 


strip of green eye-paint associated with the reliefs of the transi- 
tion period (Dyns. III-R ) at Saqqarah. These fragm.ents 
are so poorly preserced that it is impossible to draw much 
information from them (Quibell, El Kab, pi. XVIII). 

Junker, Giza, II, p. 16, states that this was bought in 
Luxor in 1S39. It is now in the Bankfield Vluseum, Halifax, 
England. 
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follows. The absence of a front leg to the chair is a constant feature of all the carl\ sti mcs. The dnnviim of 
the seat in plan as well as profile often occurs. A bowl-shaped table on a n.irrow si.iiul. with low lo.nes 
of bread, is also common to them all. In the case of the Bankfickl stela the t.ible .ietu.ill\ h.is the .•-hape 
of a bowl with recurved rim. A type oi wig with long curls is sliown in the c.ise of the I’niu e.-o- Sehe- 
fener (PI. 32), Iset-ka [Archaic h\Iastuhas^ pi. XX\ 111 ), and the two ticuires on the ^l.ib of \\ .uen and 
Weser-neb-nt. Ab-neb (Weill, II et III Dynasfic>:, p. 220) has a wig composed of small round curls. 
The Bankfield lady' [J.E.A., I\ , pi. L\ ) has a nead-dress that is set well h.iek trom the torehe.ui and 
marked with horizontal lines, resembling that of I letep-her-nebtv and the Liter timires ot I letep-heres 
II and the mother of Khufuw-khaf. The occurrence ot a simple torm ot compartment list is toiind in 
the case of Sehefener, Ab-neb, Gem-n-sesher (Berlin Xo. 23217, Schartf, Sliiliis Pnuntid In F. LI 
Griffith, p. 34 ^)' Zefa-nesuwt (Aon Bissing, I)( iikiiuih-r dyvltischcr Sktilplur. pi. 14), the W.iten tablet 
[Revue egyptologique, Jan. 1919), 3036 X and 3073 X, while the linen list without the compartment 
arrangement appears on the niche-stone of W'ep-ka ((Juibell, . Irchaic Maslaluis. pi. XX\'II 1 ). Primitive 
forms of hieroglyphs occur in the case of Sehefener, 3036 X. the Bankfield stel.i, ( leni-n-sesher, W'ep-ka. 
and Zefa-nesuwt. In the case of the 3073 X piece the unintelliuible forms of the siens nun be due to the 
unfinished condition of the carving, and in the case of the \eb-iaw stone the same teatmes .ire pmbablv 
due to the weathered condition of the surface. A stiu.irish throne inste.ul ot .1 chair appears on the- 
Sehefener and Bankfield stones. 

I should list the following private niche-stones as showing poor workmanshij’i ; ( iein-n-scshcr 
(Berlin, No. 23217), Ka-akhet (?) (Munich, Alte Residenz, Glcj-itothek No. loti), l-S 303b X, X’eith- 
khem ( ?) (Firth), Neb-ia\v (Cairo, 37912), and the Banktield stela ( 1 lahlax). I should set these dow n as 
the less skilful work of Dyn. Ill, although the Xeb-iaw stone may be as late as Siu leniw . 1 he slab iroin 
FS 3073 X certainly seems to he unfinished and is diliicult to pi. ice. I he sl.ib ot R.i-klmw (I'S 3037) is 
carefully worked but simple in composition. I he se\en others apjnar to show good typical pru.ite 
work of the Archaic period. These are Schetener (C airo), the double tablet oi W.iten and W eset-neb-nt, 
Emerv’s double tablet of Tetv and X’^efer-hcres, Zel.i-nesii w t , lst-ka( ep-L.i. .iml ,\b-nc b ( 1 wide n ). 
Of these the tablet of the Princess Sehefener (()S 214b F) is certainlv the e.irhest m t vpe and is prob.ibly 
to be dated to the end of Dvn. II. That of Ab-neb, on the other h.md, is catwed m .il.ibaster, and since it 
shows good workmanship in hard stone may be as Lite as the reign oi Snefeniw , .ilthonch 1 should be 
inclined to date it to Dyn. III. The figures of this tablet are well dr.iwn and show a higher te pe ot rebel 
with the heavier rounding of the surface that is characteristic of the following period, 'riu' figure ot the 
owner appears twice, standing with staff and wand, and seated .it a table ot biead. In .ill these niehe 
stones the figure seated at a table of bread is of the form which is known throughout the Old Kingdom. 
In Hesi-ra there was the unusual element of the stall and wand held ag.imst the breast, but here the 
figure sits with left hand on breast and right hand extended towards the table. There are two exceptions 
to this xvhere both hands are stretched out towards the table (Banktield ,ind Xeb-.,.w ). an attitude found 
in female figures in Dyn. IV, and a peculiar variation m the Munich tablet, w ere the man holds lus 
right hand to his mouth. The tablet of W'aten and that of letv recently toiiiid by I.nicry present t te 
uLsual arrangement of two table scenes, each for a separate person, one behind the other. Both show a 

resemblance in stvle to the relief of Kha-bauw sokar. , -I'l 

In Dyn. Ill most of the ordinary forms are crystallized in their well-know n aspects. I he proportions 

T nl - The Vbbe several pieces not incl.ui.,lw!,tntln.‘=oillcctionw.i..prc.‘-cntcd 

■ Moret, Rctuc egyptolag,quc, 1, ' - r . 4 ,. the ttrennble M-oenn -fhe pr.-ent location of the tablet 

Tresson has very kindly mformed ^'ot nnlortunateh o unknown 

in the collection of the Comte dc ._aintc 
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of the human figure are established and the modelling shows great progress. The technique of low relief 
has achieved a perfection in royal work scarcely to be excelled. It remains for the following Dynasties 
to develop a bold type of relief' (already foreshadowed in the early Dynastic Period and m some pieces 
of Dyn. Ill), as well as intermediate variations, and the entirely new type of sunk relief. In the next few 
generations the great works of the kings of Dyn. IV (and Huni if he built the Southern Pyramid at 
Dahshur) were to provide such a training-school that the skill of the craftsmen available to private 
persons was soon to reach a level approaching that of royal work. The next step, too, was to be the expan 
sion of the reliefs over larger areas of wall surface. All the carving up until the reign of Sneferuw (or 
Huni), as we have seen, is on a comparatively small scale. We have little evidence of the royal work of 
Huni and Sneferuw, but with the introduction of the stone-lined chapel, coupled with increasing tech- 
nical skill, the way was opened up for the representation of larger figures and more complicated scenes. 
The chapel of Hesi-ra shows us that this decoration of large wall surfaces had been anticipated already 
in painting on plaster. 


c. The Transition Period from Dynasties III to IV: the Reigns of Huni and Sneferuw: 


Royal Work 

There are no reliefs or inscriptions that can be attributed to Huni; even his burial-place is uncertain 


unless it be the South Stone Pyramid at Dahshur. The material for Sneferuw is extremely meagre. It 
is limited to the rock-carvings at the Wady Maghara (Petrie, Researches in Sinai, pis. 50, 51), a small trial 
piece found by Alan Rowe at Medum on which he read the name of Sneferuw, and the beautiful 
inscriptions and patterns with which Sneferuw caused to be decorated the furniture of his queen 
Hetep-heres, the mother of Cheops. In the best worked of the two Wady Maghara reliefs Sneferuw is 
shown in the familiar attitude, striking a kneeling captive with a mace, accompanied by his names, titles 
and certain formulae. The relief is high with bold simple masses and a heavy rounding of the surfaces. 
The king wears a new type of head-dress with horns and feathers. This head-dress occurs again on the 
trial piece found by Mr. Rowe. It also appears on the head of the Horus hawT on the Hetep-heres 
canopv, alternating with a bundle-shaped crown like the hkr ornament, accompanied by horns and 
feathers. The workmanship of the Medum limestone flake is crude.^ The relief is in one plane with an 
uneven surface silhouetted against a background that is completely cut away. The king stands facing 
right, holding a zas sceptre in his left hand. The ear is clumsily drawn, and the features summarily 
indicated. The other carving from the Wady Maghara is badly cut, the outlines incised, and the back- 
ground partly cut away with the surface left pitted. The figures are flat with no inner detail. The king 
is shown wearing the white crown, striking a captive, and again standing, once with the white crown 
and once with the red. The uneven background suggests that the work may be unfinished. 

The hieroglyphs of the Hetep-heres bed canopy (G 7000 X) inscriptions are beautifully modelled 
in the gold. The relief must first have been carved on the wooden panels over which the gold was 
beaten into shape. The surfaces are broken up with stipple marks, fine striations, and cross-hatching. 
A necklace is drawn on the flying hawk, and fine lines indicate the fangs of the cobra (PI. 37). The 
advance achieved in the delineation of form and movement can be seen strikingly by comparing the 
flying birds on the Xarmer Mace head or the British .Museum palette (Figs. 27, 31) with the flying hawk 
here, or with the hawks resting on tall plants in the inlay panels of a piece of furniture of uncertain 
form (Fig. 59). The formalized protecting bird with far wing outstretched, tip forward, and the near 


‘ Emerv' is unfortunately unable to date exactly the bold, 
rough reliefs of a man named Khentet-ka; architrave, tablet, 
and standing figure on back panel of niche found thrown down 


in the debris. 

Illustrated London News, April 9, 1932, p. 536. 
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wing folding down has been seen in the Zoser panels and occnrs hetc aea„. on the end of .he ...lali 

Trirt sTha tiLi.:; 

has achieved a superb decorative effect in the coils of the cobra 's hodv (Pi ,-) .,„J 
has unusua ly acute observation of nature in the drawing of ,he bee (Iff t;,. The I'ase ; ' he far 

wing IS hidden behind the body, but the near wing is attached well down .he's, de. The same care „ 
shown in drawing the far and near legs. This is an observation of space rehmonsh.p, of relative plane, 
of surface, and of the rounding of a solid object, very rare in Egyptian art, stylistic peeuliaritv of ihe 

raughtsman of the bed canopy hieroglyphs is the crispness of drawing of the ,1 .serpent, the nevk bent 
sharply back at the curve. 



Fig. 54. Early seated figures: Cheops (Anthcs, Insrlirifttn run llat-nuh, I’l I\'); 
Sneferuw, from end of Hetep-heres curtain ho\; uoid liicroglypii dctcrininnu: name 

of Hetep-hercs on carrying-chair. 


The bed canopy and the curtain box with its inlaid inscriptions were certainly matie for I Ictep-lieres 
by her husband Sneferuw. On the other hand, the earrving-ehair anti the ho\ with the anklets were 
made at the order of her son Cheops. The other inlaid panels hear nti name except tliat of Ilctep- 
heres herself and may have been prepared by either king;. .Although the flieops objects belong 
to a later period than that discussed here, the furniture formed a .group within one woman's lifetime 
and should be considered together. The south end of the Sneferuw curtain box has ffir the first time 
the winged sun disk placed over the king’s name (Fig. 204), while the nfirthern end sIkiws us the 
developed representation of the seated king, on box throne, uith staff m left hand and right arm 
extended along his thigh. He wears a plain fillet over a short wig, witli the rilibons hanging down 
behind (Fig. 54). 

A fragmentary seated figure of Hetep-heres built up of separate pieces of Itealen gold which liad liccn 
attached to the panel of some piece of furniture now completely destroyed may belong to the group of 
pieces prepared by Sneferuw or to those presented by Cheops. The heavy, hold style, evident even in 
the delicate technique of beaten gold, strongly suggests the work of the reign of Sneferuw (Fig. 55). 
A detail to be noted is the covering of the arms to the elbow with rows of heavv braeclets. Something 
similar is known in the case of representations of Nofret at Medum in reliefs wlneh, although probably „t 
the reign of Cheops, mirror truthfully the style of the preceding reign. I n the case of Nofret the bracelets 
do not reach to the elbow but are heavy and cover the lower arm prominently ( Iff. fft , yqh " hUe they arc 
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less prominent on the arms of the wife of Khufuw-khaf (PI. 43), although still numerous. The attitude 
of Hetep-heres gives us the first example of a woman holding a lotus flower to her nose. e accom- 
plished drawing of the fingers holding the flower stem is in keeping with the excellent design shown by 
all the Hetep-heres decoration. The position of the fingers was later adapted to the hand poised with 
the harpoon and similar gestures. One of the carr>dng- chair hieroglyphs again shows us a seated figure 
of Hetep-heres, on a box throne wearing tunic and lappet wig (Fig. 54). Her left arm is placed on her 



Fig. 55. Seated figure of Queen Hetep-heres; relief on thin gold applied 
to a destroyed piece of furniture from G 7000 X. 


breast and her right arm extended along her thigh. This is one of the first examples examined of the 
seated woman conventionally dressed in tunic and lappet wig, although the type has been anticipated in 
several of the crude figures on the primitive niche-stones. Since the carrying-chair is of the reign of 
Cheops several of the private examples in cruciform chapels, however, are probably earlier than this figure. 

The inlaid hieroglyphs of the curtain box have preserved little inner detail, showing only the vigorous 
drawing of their outlines. On the other hand, the small gold hieroglyphs of the carrying-chair have the 
most beautiful quality of drawing and finish. The patterns decorating other objects in the Hetep-heres 
tomb testify to the skill and taste that had been attained in formal design. Strongly stylized are the 
flower patterns of the bed and certain other inlay panels (Fig. 57); likewise the insects (butterflies, I 
believe with Keimer, not dragon-flies) on the silver anklets or perhaps rather bracelets (Fig. 57). 





i n 


U'.^yyyyuu 



Fig. 56. Inlay pattern with name of 
Queen Hetep-heres, from a destroyed 
piece of furniture; G 7000 X. 


I k;. ^7. Inla\ p.itti in \\ itli < r t k lueiit.'; from 
foot hoard of hid; hiillerfh de-'icn from .Mlvcr 
anklet-' ((K hraeekls), (> 7000 \. 







^;S. Wav pattern showing Nchh s.andarjs, G 70» ^ 
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A pattern of striking decorative effect consists of Neith emblems on standards from which float streamers 
(Fig. 58). Across the top is a border of hooked patterns. These seem to be early examples of the con- 
ventionalized lock of hair worn by male children in the Old Kingdom and later applied to the wigs of 
female statues and anthropoid coffins in the Middle Kingdom. Comparison with such examples as the 
side-lock of the boy’s statuette (Old Kingdom, Borchardt, No. 122) or the plait of hair hanging down 
from a woman’s head in the relief on the side of another statue (No. 376), the curls hanging over the 
shoulders of the JMiddle Kingdom queen’s statue in Cairo (Capart, L Art egyptien, 191I) pl- 
the coffin of Senebtisi (Mace and Winlock, The Tomb of Senehtisi at Lisht, frontispiece and p. 45), can 
leave little doubt as to the identity of the design. Whether the side-lock as used here in the design can 

have any connexion with the Libyan origin of the 
Goddess Neith must be a matter for further in- 
vestigation. The symbol must have some meaning 
thus used in connexion with the Neith emblems. 
The central elements of the Neith emblem itself 
have usually been called a shield but they have in 
the Hetep-heres inlays the vertical inner drawing 
lines which appear on an early slate carving in 
Brussels. There Keimer has observed the similarity 
to the markings of the cockroaches associated with 
the symbol of Neith.' It is possible that these 
elements on the Neith standard may be conven- 
tionalized representations of the cockroach. 

Another design for which I know no parallel is 
the hawk with gracefully spread wings perched on 
a tall palm-like plant (Fig. 59). The complicated 
pattern (Fig. 56) made up of horizontal registers containing signs, rosettes, and paired Min emblems, 
above an inscription ending in the name of the queen, is partly repeated again with modifications on the 
inlaid vases of Neferirkara (Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Konigs Nefer-ir-ke-re, pis. 3, 5, 7). A few small 
inlay fragments from the Step Pyramid {The Step Pyramid, pis. 94, 109), a very incomplete fragment of 
a vase, resembling those of Neferirkara found in the Mycerinus temple {Mycerinus, pl. 65) and two 
partially preserved boxes {El Kab, pl. VIII; Abydos II, pl. XXI), are other Old Kingdom examples of 
a craft employing faience inlays with brilliant results (see also p. ii). A fine sense of balance, the 
simplification of form by selecting salient features, and the delicate craftsmanship give the Hetep-heres 
designs a beauty perhaps never later excelled in Egyptian art. A full publication of the patterns must 
await the completion of the difficult work of restoring these fragile pieces. 

d. The Private Reliefs and Paintings of the Transition Period, Dynasties III-IV 

By the end of Dyn. Ill the skill of the craftsmen available for private work was equal to the decora- 
tion in relief of large surfaces. The offering-niche now began to be lined with stone carved with reliefs 
and inscriptions. The lining of the interior cruciform chapel with stone soon followed and provided 
greatly expanded surfaces for relief decoration. It seems as though this must have been anticipated in the 
royal reliefs. As early as Khasekhemu\\y we have an example of a fairly large portion of a temple wall 

■ See Keimer, An, tales, XXXI, pp. 149 ff. Compare the Neith emblem on the back of the Dyn. I gold capsule in the 
form of a cockroach found by Reisner, Aaga-ed-Der, I, pl. 6. b r 



Fig. 59. Inlay pattern with hawk resting on plant; 
G 7000 X. 
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decorated in relief (the granite door-jamb from Hierakonpolis). Similar evidence is forthcoming from 
Heliopolis and Gebelein, but the Zoser pyramid temple appears to have had no wall decorations and the 
walls of the little temple of the Medum Pyramid are bare of ornament. It is possible that the last may 
be unfinished, and until the temples of the Bent Pyramid and the Xortli Stone P\ ramid at Dahsluir 
are excavated one can only speculate as to the possibilitv of their decoration, as well as that of temple.s, 
not funerary in purpose, which must have existed in the vallev. I’wo fragments found at Medum, 
the legs of a hawk, w'hich perhaps surmounted a roval name, and a piece of hkr i>nvament [Miydum 
and Memphis, p. ii, pi. XX), are of a type that might have served for the decoration ot a royal chapel, 
but there is no construction to which thev can be assigned. 'Die /lake with the portrait oi Snetcruw 
is the sort of object that might have been e.xecuted in the idle momcnt.s ol a man engaged in the 
carving of royal reliefs, but again there is no evidence for such work e\cr ))a\inL' been begun. 

The stone-lined niches of Kha-bauw-sokar and Hathor-nelcr-hetcp were in crutle-lirick cruciform 
chapels of palace-facade type and are probably to be dated to the end o) 1 )yn. 111. Succeeding these in 
type are the lined niches of ly-nefer at Dahshur and Xeterma’at, .\tct. and .\otret at Medum, althcjugh 
the last of these occurs subsidiary to a stone-lined crucitorm chapel in tlic mastaba ol Nobet s luislxmd, 
Rahotep. From the type of mastaba and burial-place Dr. Uci.sncr would tlate the toml^ ot Neienmi'at 
late in the reign of Sneferuw or early in the reign of Cheops, and that ol Kaliotcp cciiainlt m the leign 
of Cheops. From the evidence of the chapel decoration the relicts and painting.^ ot .\cterma .it and Atet 
can hardly be later than the reign of Sneferuw, while the reliefs of Rahotep ami Noiret, it they are ot the 
reign of Cheops, represent, like the two famous statues from this tomb, the .st\ Ic oi tlic preceding reign. 
The stone-lined niches of ly-nefer are certainly of the reign of Snetca-uu ..mi that king's cartouche 
appears on the back of one of the niches. The cruciform cl.apds of hS toSo ami .\khct-a a arc also 
probably of the reign of Sneferuw. Methen I should place witii Ralmicp as tlic latest ot ilie cTuciorm 
chapels. The chapels of Akhet-hetep and Pehcr-nefer prohahiy closely approacli tliat oi luS 307 <S, 

both in style and time. i n i 

The stone-lined niches of Khs-bau.e-sokar and Hathor-ncfcr-hcnp (Mnrray 
pis. I, II) each formed the central element of a crudo-hnek .vail decoraud .v«l. p.dacv-lavade pa„dl,n„. 
Ly must have been surmounted by tbc horiaon.al bats .vluvl, otd.natdv cross 
‘great door’ in a panelled wall, and therefore, like .he niches ol I les.-ra, possessed no able ... 
in the subsidiary crude-brick panell.ng plastered and paur.ed ceul. ma, patterns (He u ts, .,.,,1 of 

Hesi-ra) these niches differed dLaud "0X1™! pa,.el of ,l.e inner niebe. 

tablet the table scene with accompanv mg lb s ai nin micil bv titles and name 

On the sides ofthe inner niche are large figures ot the ownc tac.ng The 

and again a compartment list of offerings. ^ patterns. 'I'hc back of 

outer niche was of crude brick and decorate re Hanking the inner 

this niche was formed, however, of stone with a small simple niche 

niche on each side (Tomb Development, well awav from the 

The reliefs of this perrod ed^c .ns.ead of a gradual 

background, and although rounded ea\ . ^vhether high or low, is that the 

transition to the w.ll behind The composition of the wall surfaces is 

hieroglyphs stand out to the same subsidiarv figures arc large in size and few m 

simple. A few big figures occupy t e wa p • of the accompanying inscriptions. 

number. The inner detail is "m'sorne respects the reliefs of Kha-bauw-sokar and Hathor- 

The resulting style is heavy and bol . 
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nefer-hetep depart from this style. On the whole, however, they resemble it fairly closely.' I would see 
in these reliefs a bridge between the style of the Zoser panels and that of the ly-nefer niches. The inner 
detail is minutely worked, great attention is given to the curls of hair, the pleating of the man’s apron, and 
to his ornate necklace with an Anubis figure (PI. 36). Due to the size of the niches the whole representa- 
tion is on a smaller scale and the relief consequently lower than in the other tombs, although perceptibly 
of the bold type (about 3 mm. high). In the inscriptions the vertical and horizontal hieroglyphs are 
slender. In this and in the irregular grouping of the hieroglyphs and the working of the faces there is 
a resemblance to the Hesi-ra panels. Hathor-nefer-hetep has a high cheek-bone and that curious 
furrow around the corners of the mouth which we have seen in the seated figure of Hesi-ra. She has 
the pursed lips and wide nostrils that appear in the portrait of Sa-nekht. Traces of green paint lining 
the eyes are also e\ ident. The use of this green eve-paint on statues and reliefs is characteristic of the 
period.- In the reliefs of Hesi-ra was abandoned for the first time the pronounced drawing in relief of 
the line of paint around the eye. It is found no longer in these reliefs, and its place seems to have been 
taken by the line of green colour around the eye (covering the eyelid). 

Kha-bauw-sokar is shown with the same type of mouth and pronounced cheek-bone as is his wife. 
He wears a well-defined moustache on his upper lip. The compartment lists beneath the figures on the 
back and sides of the inner niche continue the tradition set by the cupboard lists of Hesi-ra and by the 
rudimentary compartment lists of some of the primitive niche-stones. They contain the first well- 
developed examples of the linen list which was to occupy an important position on the Giza slab-stelae. 
Lists of garments and furniture also accompany the more usual items of food and drink. 

1 he reliefs of ly-nefer are very high and flat. The large figures and their adjoining inscriptions 
stand 9 to 12 mm. away from the background, while the surfaces of the smaller figures and inscriptions 
are 6 to 7 mm. high. The hieroglyphs are unusually large, the / in one case measuring 23 cm. long and 
the it 19 cm. high. Only the lowest part of the wall remains, casing the inner and outer niches of two 
deep plain falsc-doors in the face of the mastaba, as well as the facade panels of the second of these 
(Barsanti, A finales, HI, pp. 198 if.). The seated figure at a table of bread must have been reserved for the 
tablet, as the owner is shown standing at the back of one niche and seated with staff in the other. In 
additi(m to tlie large figures of the owner which face out on the backs of the outer niche and also on the 
facade panels, men \\ith articles of the funerary meal appear on the sides of the niche as well as estates 
bearing offerings. In the dress of the chief figure we have a curious treatment of the problem of represent- 
ing the panther-skin garment. Apparently in this case the man wore two skins, one at the front and one 
at the back, with the claws of the forelegs attached at the shoulders. The artist has experimented with 
two types of representation, as the drawing of the torso partly in front view and partly in profile obviously 
created a difficulty in the arrangement of the skins. In one case the heads of the animals are placed under 
the man’s arm-pits and the two skins overlap in front (PI. 36). In the other case the skin is spread out 
full across the front of the body. The occurrence of these two skins is probably the explanation for the 
two tails that are often seen hanging down in the later representations of panther skins, such as that of 
the Goddess Seshat in the Sahura temple {Grabdenhnal Sahu-re, II, pi i) 


' Stylistic similarities to these reliefs can he found, it seems 
to me, in two of the primitive niche-stones, that of Waten and 
Emery’s Tety. 

- I do not believe, though, that it is an absolutely reliable 
evidence of archaic date. It occurs in the wooden panel of 
Mer-ib in the Louvre which seems to be of late Dvn. IV. The 
green eye-paint appears also upon the false-door of Shepsesy in 


Cairo (No. 68923, from Emery’s mastaba 3302). Emery assigns 
an early date to this piece but the inscriptions are in sunk 
re lef which I do not believe occurs before the reign of 
hephren. The style of the reliefs resembles such carvings 
as t ose of Shery which I would assign to the late Dyn. IV 
group at Saqqarah. 
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The decorations of the cruciform chapels of FS 307^1 Akhet-hetep, and IV lKT-nctci ' are \ ere simple, 
showing large figures of the owner with men bringing the tunerarv meal on tlic sides ol the lalse-door 
and the entrance doorway in 307^> personified estates on the nortli aiui south walls ol all three 
tombs. The titles of Peher-nefer are greatlv amplifietl so that thev form almost .1 bni^raphieal inserip- 
tion such as occurs on the door-jambs of Alethen. The fragments of Akhet-a'a a- the\ are preser\ed 
show only vertical lines of titles from the false-door and large figures ol the owner fa.Ling out on the 
entrance jambs.- The figure of the wife does not appear in any of these ehaiuls, and it is proh.ible that 
her representations and inscriptions were reserved for her own niche or chapel as in the c.ise of Il.ithor- 
nefer-hetep, Nofret, and Atet. The chapels of Akhet-hetep and Peher-nefer are preser\ed to us onh in 
the rough sketches of Mariette and Nestor I'Hote, making it impossible to judge the cutting of the 
reliefs or details of style. The reliefs of 3078 show big figures in a heavv, bold stvle with more rounded 
surfaces than in ly-nefer (PL 34). The relief is not so high as that of l\-neler, resembling strongly in 
the heavy, simple modelling and the drawing of the faces of the subsidiary figures the rebels ol Kahotep 
and Nofret. The proportionate size of the small figures is indicated by the l.ict tliat two ollering- 
bearers occupy the entire wddth of the wall on the north and south walls. The s.uue is true ol Peher- 
nefer, while in Akhet-hetep there is only one figure to each register on the south wall. '1 he device ol 
folding over the shoulders to approximate a drawing in protilc occurs on the north wall ol the passage 
to 3078, where a man holds up a bowl containing the heart ol the slaughtered anuual. .Another de\icc 
familiar in Egyptian drawing is that the heart is drawn above the bowl although it i'c ac tually su|ii>oscd 
to be inside it. This occurs again in the case of a number ol small vessels dr.iwn .d)o\e a bowl which 
must really have contained them (north side ol the inner niche). 

Thesculpturesof Akhet-a’a have an individual (luality of their own (I’l. 35). The edges ol the relief 
are sharply cut, although the figures are in high relict. 'I’hc work has a crisp, dr\ c|uaht\, lacking the 
heavily rounded surfaces, and the hieroglyphs are smaller, sharp edged, and rather c i.imped in appear- 
ance (although wEen e.xamined individually they are seen to be well drawn). 1 he hue is careliilly 
modelled and approaches the quality of what might be called the idealized ( )ld Kingdom lace. I he bps 
are no longer pursed, the eye and eyebrow naturally modelled (except for the mmit.iblc Irontalitc). 
The cheek is full and the nose straight, with a tendency towards an acjuilme tyiw. 1 he muscles ol the 
neck are well indicated, but the collar-bones are marked hv sharp-edged depressions, .\khct-a a wears 
a long robe, the top of which slants from the right shoulder to a point below the h it breast . It is de- 
corated with an unusual bow m front, while a pleated panel ol the garment l.ilK be low . Amorig the 
hieroglyphs should be mentioned the wavy lines of the mr sign and the unusu.d writing .,1 tm-r. 

with m and a pair of eyes in the title preceding group of tombs, introduces 

The chapel of Methen, strongly resembling the style ot the preccuiimg 1 

a number of new details in its decoration (Leps.us, D.uk.u.kr^ II, pis. 3 7: '-r photograp s see Lech- 

heimer,P^./^,pls. xt6, tt 7 ). It must be remembered, tlmugh, that this and 

cruciform chapels completely preserved and that 3078 and Ak^teDa a inav hwe e a n. mhe sc cs 

. ... . .L „ . in me Northern riK.te in the Bial.'.tU gne N.itui ,,,k in U.rn heex 


: chapel FS 3078 xvas found by Firth in the Northern 
■V at Sannarah (Tomb Dn'tlopmtnt, p. -I'-i)- ten 


The , 

Cemeterx^ at Saqqarah (Towi 
buried again but is described here from pereon.i exaniin 

:v, ,nHs given to the Harv,,rd-Boston Expedition 

chapel of Akhet-hetep is bnetly dc.scrihexl 

T _ ^ 7 T-X _ -1 , f-\ 


by Air. Firth. The - ^ o 

by Alariette, Mastabas, p. 68. In To>nb Dize^men , j . , ^ . 
I have attempted to identify this tomb (. i — - f’j T 
FS 3076. The reliefs of Peher-nefer were recorde - - 

I’Hote and the inscriptions published ^ jjjj 

II, pp. 246-271. I have examined the original . E. - ■ 


act 

location of the ni.ist.ib.i o nno rl.nn but n nni'-t have heen 
in the Northern Uenuterx .it it i n. in 

- The two entrame rm.'- ..re m tt.e Loiwrc, and tl.c frag- 
ments from the fal-e-bb-i .lu.i ■. i'fk'o ''t.itue of .Nkhcl-a'a 
are in Berlin (Weill. // ' 't 1 1 T /hm.Onc pE, \ 1. MI). 
I should like to call .itteiition t'. .i T.^ment in I.eip/ig (No. 
2 .S 07 ) xvhich I believe h-rm- p.irt m the back panel ol tnc inner 
niche of the fal>e-d‘Tor. 
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at the top of the destroyed walls. Methen gives us for the first time the table scene m its proper position 
on the tablet of the false-door. On the west wall is a very abbreviated hunting scene con inue on e 
south wall with five registers of animals. In each of the three lower registers on the south wall a oun 
seizes a hooved animal (Fig. 6o). In every case the large figure of the owner instead of standing alone 
on the wall, is accompanied by small figures who present him with food offerings or perform or im 



Fig. 6o. Hunting scene from chapel of Methen, Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, pis. 3, 6. 


the ceremonies connected with the receiving of the funerary meal. On the east wall appears the first 
known slaughter scene. As important as the expansion of subject-matter is a new continuity of repre- 
sentation from wall to adjoining wall. The continuation of the desert game from the west to the south 
wall has been mentioned above. On the east wall a man hurries away from the slaughtered bull carrying 
the heart and a fresh cut of meat to the large figure of the owner on the north wall for whom ceremonies 
are being performed. Alen with equipment on the east wall also proceed towards this chief figure, while 
south of the entrance men bearing similar objects continue the procession of such offering-bearers on the 
south wall. Curious is the placing of the chief figure on the upper part of the north and south walls 
with subsidiary registers below, but the Medum chapels show a tendency towards this arrangement. 

The reliefs of Methen are not entirely finished. The completed carving is fine in quality and the 
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modelling of the figures is more advanced than in any of the high rehcfs cx.nn.ned so H.r. l-lu. he nh 
partrcularly well executed, and the animals and hieroglyphs are heautifulK dra.n, 'I'Ik. reln-I .'s In^h 
ranging from 2 to 12 mm. The figure on the back panel of the faIse-d<,or has l>cen left in otu- pl.me v ah 
a Sharp edge to the carving and the background has been cut contplctelt attav or.K around the iront 
out me of the figure. The standing figure in the upper part of tlie nortii u.,I! is m \ er\ hich relief nv ait 
a sharp edge, and the surface modelling of the edges has not been hroueht to eompletton. 'i'lte extreme 
upper part of the east wall remains uninscribed. In the drawing, the comentuin <,f the foldrd-oxer 
shoulders appears in the man pouring from a ewer into a basin on the west w.il! north of the t.ihe-do<.r 
in two men pulling on the legs of the slaughtered bull, and i.i the man runnine uitb the lu-.irt and 
cut of meat (the heart is again drawn above the basin). A very elaborate t\pe of foldetl-lxick shoulder, 
for once almost successful, is seen in the man carrying ;i bed on his back on the south w.dl (hia. 171 ). 
Observation of individuality is shown in the pendulous, fleshy breast of tin- se.ueti iicure of Methen' on 
the south wall, evidently portraying him as an ageing man. 'I’he lining of the eves with green pamt is 
found not only on the face of the ovner, but at least once on a stibsnharv figure (ni.ui e.uT\ ing anun.d 
on east wall). The elaborate forms of hieroglvphs, which are dr.iwn on .1 l.irpe scale, .in' too numerous to 
mention in detail. The spatial treatment of the hunter represented above liis dog ( I'lg. Pc) is interesting. 

When we turn to the Medum reliefs it becomes evident that here there is a gre.it i xjxinsion of 
subject-matter. For the first time the family of the owner appears, hut it is to be noted that while .\iet is 
shown in the chapel of her husband Nefcrma’at, the cruciform eb.ipel of Kahoicp follows the ex.unph- 
of the other chapels and relegates the representations of Noiret to her own niche. This niche follows 
the old simple forms. The tablet of the inner niche gives us, however, for tlw first lime tlie man ami wif< 
seated facing each other at table of bread. Sons and daughters appetir on the backs of the outer niebe. 
Rahotep’s figure is on the back of the inner rcce.s.s and bis name aiul titles on the i ross-b.ir. Compart- 
ment lists with two registers of estates helow occupy the sides ot the deep outer niche. The stvie of 
these reliefs and those of Rahotep (Pis. 33, 34) resemhles closely th.it ot 307.S .it S,ii[(|,ir.ih. 

In addition to the representation of other members of the l.uuilv. new secius ot several ditlcrcnt 
types are found at Medum. The hunting scene appears on a wall of the eorrivior of R.ihotep, on the north 
wall of Atet’s deep niche, and the south wall of her outer ermle-briek corridor, .is well .is on the fav.ule of 
Neferma’at. The bird-trapping scene, and accompanv ing scenes ol boating, .ippiar in .ill tbrei ( .iscs 
(a particularly beautiful example of the bird-trapping scene is that in the j’',nnicd corridor of .\u t 
(Fig. 61)). The boat-building scene, the fishing scene, and the ploughing scene are eonunon to tlie 
three chapels. These reliefs also display a number of minor iiwidents from hie whuh .ire sin prising 
at such an early period. In Rahotep’s chapel a man sits under a clump of papvrus cutting up fidi, 
while below him two men carrx' an enormous fish slung from a paddle. In the Xeferma'at and Atet 
reliefs small scenes of children placing evith animals arc a valnahic adilili..n n, ilic v ery Inniteil icly „f 
light, half-humorous subjects (Fig. 225), The panel from .Vefenna'.u's f'ay.ul,- shonma a man skmning 
an animal that hangs from a tree has an unusual detail of a monkey clin.I.ina up the tree. .Vnother early 
treatment of the slaughter scene is the group on the facade ..f .Vtet where ti mati luts .iff the bead ol an 
oryoe held up by its horns, Manv features familiar from later Old Kin-adon. scenes oeeur here lor the 
first time, for examole, the heron that stands in the prow of a boat, the .nan who Iwaees Ins back ...aains, 
the underside of a boat in the process of building, the group of ti-gures (hadlv preserved on the south 
wall of Atet’s niche) twisting with sticks the cloth containing the dregs troni the .,il or wane s at, or the 
woman suckling a child (determinative of Other examples are the man seated ,n a cari-ving- 

chair, the wife squatting at the feet of her husband, and the erouchmg hgure ol the hunter (tins h.i. 




Fig. 6i. Restoration of swamp scene from outer corridor of chapel of Atet at Medum; J.E.A., 1937, pis. IV, VII. 
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appeared in the hieroglyph for ms'' as early as the private inscription ut the time ot Semerkhet at tlie 
Wady Maghara). A rare detail is the hunting leopard accompanving his master or the attractive pattern 
of the hound seizing the tail of the last of a row of foxes. 

The Medum reliefs thus show us the beginning of that long line ot subjects draw n from the e\ er\ dav 
life of the Egyptians which have made the decorations of their chapels such a source of pleasure and 
instruction to us at the present day. It should be noted that these scenes are in geiier.il reduced to small 
panels with a few figures performing a typical action representing the w hole scene. ( )ne suspects, how - 
ever, that the small panels of the reliefs may be compressed elements from large scenes painted on crude- 
brick corridor walls (like the scenes in Atet's outer corridor) rather than primiti\e elements from 
which were built up the larger scenes. Already the wide walls of the deep stone-lined niches ot Neter- 
ma’at and Atet and the long corridor of Rahotep’s chapel allowed space for the expansion ot the scene 
and an increase in the number of figures represented. We ha\e seen also a tendenc\ to carr\ o\er the 
contents of one wall to the next in the Chapel of Methen and this is repeated m R.ihoteii's relicts, clearly 
in the case where a fishing scene on the east wall adjoins men cleaning tish aiul c.irr\ ing a large fish on a 
pole on the south wall. The shape of the cruciform chapel was badly ailajited tor representing large 
scenes from life which had been in existence as early as the reign ot Zoser, as thi’ sw.!!!!!! scene in the 
outer corridor of Hesi-ra proves conclusively. The L-shaped chapel at ( >ixa was aCo h.uilv restratiai in 
wall-space for the representation of large scenes, and it is probabK tor this reason that the scenes trom 
life do not appear in the interior chapels of this type, but were reserveil, .is we know from the examiilc 
of Prince Ka-wab’s chapel, for the outer rooms. With the introduction ot the nak-mt chapel with its 
many rooms and large wall-spaces, and with the appearance of the multiple-rooim d c hapels ol I)\n.V. 

the scenes from life finally expanded to their fullest extent. 

In the drawing of the Medum reliefs, and partieularly in llie panilii.av Inmi An t s .crml.ir ami ilu- 
fragments from the Neferma’at chapel, the artist lias reached a new Mirem as ami Vill ccim h in ihe paiiil- 
ings falls little short of perfection in the heauty of line, the careful delineation ol cnall details, and the 
clear, bright colour, Mrs. Davies has already noted tliat in the l.inimis Ir.icim nl ol paintini; cylh t le 
geese: ‘Subtler shades are used than we find elsewhere in liucpltan p.iinitnu. Bl.u k nnual with while has 
produced grey, and mixed with red has produced a dull pink, llkuk Ion aKo In e,i eomhme, w „h tel ,,»■ 
and red to form a dark brown, while shadingwiti, fine hues adds n. the h a.hers, I he st.pphng 

of light red on the legs has yielded a far brighter ttn. ,1, an if the colour h.,d been app ied opiupmh 

the breasts’ [Ancient Egyptian Paintings, vol. Ill, p. .t)- We shall reluru ,o die sul-jeet ol ' h 

.V. , . u effirW to note the tremendous atbaiKc mer atuthing that is 


of these paintings later. At present it is sufficient to note the 
preserved from a previous period. W 1 


ith all their delicacy of inner detail, it sliould Iw rememlwred that 


;he;ep:httingfsd.retaln the same b„,d„.s„fs.y.aueUheuse,d.^ 

space that we have found characterisHc o e re . - . f„ldcd-ovcr shoulder and he retains 

scope for drawing figures m motion. Heshowsaprt i„n seems to he found in 

the archaism of the chair seen in plan as well as m prohlc. .-\ b.mdar 


.•alh' ha\e s;it on 


the floor of the chair 


the drawing of Neferma’at carried in a chair. Xeferma j artist has placed 

with his knees up and not on a box throne as \ p.^rt of the figure. Here 

him on the arm of the chair).^ This probably resulted fnim a de.s.re 


Atlas. I. pi- M-i. - a >-x thnme andhaxe a cushion 


■ That this interpretation may be wrong, h°"ever, ^ m- veb.ft I shouM have interpreted as the 

dicated by two later examples which resemble ema a^t l^^d^ be the low 

representation and not the ordinary mode o rawing back-rest of the throne, 

seated in a carrving-chair. These ^"0 examples (a rdaMn 

Berlin numbered 1 5790, and the Cairo relief o p> , 
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and there is a sparing indication of background — desert ground beneath the animals in the painted 
hunting scene (J.E.A., June, 1937, pi. V), flowering plants to accompany the geese, a tree from which 
hangs the game, and papyrus clumps under which squats a man cleaning fish, or a man pulling the cord 
of a bird trap. A beginning towards this localization of the scene has been found as early as the Scorpion 
mace-head with its winding stream, hut, shrine, and palm-tree, or the water which surrounds the croco- 
dile in the Hesi-ra painting. These first slight indications now receive a more naturalistic development 
which was to continue, very cautiously it is true, later on. 

In the chapels of Atet and Neferma’at there is an entirely new technique in the carving of reliefs. 
It resembles somewhat the later sunk relief and consisted in cutting out the stone within the outlines of 
the figures and filling these spaces with coloured pastes. Bosses and projections were left to hold the 
paste in place, but the device was neither a satisfactor}- nor a lasting one. As we now see the walls most 
of the paste has fallen out carrying away the inner details, which were indicated by transitions from one 
coloured paste to another, and leaving only the outlines and rough backgrounds for the colour. Curiously 
enough, at the outer edge of Neferma’at’s corridor a small area of the wall has been carved in high 
relief resembling that of Rahotep. A tablet was found inscribed in this same high relief, and it seems 
that the later blocking of the corridor was carved to represent a false-door framed by these altered outer 
edges of the corridor walls. The technique of inlaying with coloured pastes did not continue in favour. 
We have only one other example of its use on a smaller scale in the inscriptions on the base of the 
statue of Hemyuwnuw where the hieroglyphs were similarly inlaid. 



IX 

THE RELIEFS OF DYNASTY IV: CHEOPS 

TO SHEPSESKAF 

a. The Royal Examples 

C HEOPS has left at the Wady Maghara a record like that ot his predecessors ( I’etrie, .1 History oj 
Egypt, I, p. 62 , Fig. 41 ; Gardiner and Peer, Tlw Insniptions oj Siiiui, pis. 11 HI). 1 le is show n 
wearing the crown of Upper and Lower Egypt smiting a Hedouin chiettain. 1 le is accompanied ly\ .1 jiro- 
tecting bird, a figure of the god Thoth, and by a full titular) in large hicrogl>phs. 1 he curving shows 
a development of the bold type of high relief with massive rounded surt.ices and detailed inner drawing 
on a large scale. Among the inscriptions of the Ilat-nub c|uarr\ there is .i c.ii ving oi the time ot t heops 
(Fig. The king wears the red crown. He is seated on a box throne holding .1 st.ili in his lelt hand 

and a mace over his right shoulder. Above him is the protecting 1 lotus hawk, and bene.itli the tiiroiie 
are the plants of Upper and Lower Egypt joined In the svmbol sm.-. The k.ny is accompanied by his 

Horus name and his name Khutuw, as king ot I pper and Lower l.g\ pt . 1 lu st \ k ot i Hu t is nnji . il 
to judge from a drawing (Anthes, inschriften von Hat-nub, pi. 4 ), hut the tigures .md inscriptions show 

able draughtsmanship. ... . , 

Until recently there was no evidence of any decorati..ii. clilicr ..I reliefs or iiiseninions, in llie 

funerary temple of Cheops, but there are a ininiber of Iniijiiients ol no., I «.,rk in other temples riatitiy 
to his reign.' .\t Bubastis was found a granite block with the I lon.s n.nne ol Cheops metsed upon , I tit 
bold well-cut hieroglyphs (Naville, Bttterfn, ph \'lll). Built into the prramttl ol .tmenetnh.n I a, l.tsb, 
were a number of blocks which had decorated an Old Kingtloin temple rlestroye.l most pndt.thK some- 
where in the neighbourhood to form building n.a.enal lor the tnonmnen, ol the later kmg^ I Irese re ,e s 
cover a period from the reign of Cheops to the end of l.yn t 1 and reeore the na.ne, o ' ' • -s > 1 - 

ren Unas and Pepy It will not be possible to disenss tins mater, al thorongl.K nnlil .Mrs. ( . rolnw 

ren, Unas, an py , 11 ,* u,- r>f these reliefs ami solved the dilhcult problem of 

Ransom Williams shall have completed her stude ol these reltels 1 

.esl p n ln g the picccs which are not dated by a k.ng's name to .hear proper pi. re. I he ho. k wl , , .m 

assigumg ulc pi l, 1 ,,,. relief of the t ncsl (lua iU rcscmhlmg the tine low 

be attributed certainly to Cheops show a ' ; ' ' ; „f Ankh-l.af 

(G 7510 ) Hemyuwnuw 4^ .he first time the device of placing 

representations of persomfied roe I comptnind- 

, , 1 the Pvramid ^ A Mock w.lh c.ittic. .luktciU troiu that mcntu.ned above. 

4 Prof. Selim Bey Hassan has recently cleared pt.hh.hed, Uondh -k '■/ ''hr l^yP^um Room. ( igt i ), 

Temple of Cheops, and it is apparent that dec d ^ (, g lun,.dom relr N 

with fine low reliefs in white limestone, L- Metmpoht.m M-ocum h.ue been P;' - '-'I'''- 

work known already from this reign, as '''' sailors mannini: the nccmc "! a "f ■ ‘ ’’T" 

inscriptions in granite. One fragment shou s the ,oat s head. /.c., 1,^. it. 

vvearing the red crown, while another, vvith an ( a. 19.4. P- ti^. i, 

tioniagkh. Great Pyramid, shows Cheop^yo..^ ,, 

Sed throne. There need no longer be anv ^ 

reliefs appeared in at least one funerarj- temple ot D. . 
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The chapels of the three queens’ pyramids, east of the Great Pyramid of their husband Cheops, were 
probably all decorated with reliefs. Onlv a part of the decoration of that of the Middle Pyramid (G I b) 
was preserved. Here fragments of relief were found in such a position as to leave no doubt that they 
came from the walls of this chapel. Other fragments, which by their style and subject-matter appear to 
belong with these, were found north and east of G I b and probably come from the same chapel, although 
they could, of course, come from G I a. Some fragments of relief found in the debris of the Cheops 
causeway, in the light of recent discoveries, seem to come from that king’s temple. The pieces are very 
small, furnishing a meagre indication of the subject-matter represented, but they are of fine low relief 
like the best work of the reign of Cheops. The chapel of G I c, which we know from a late inscription 
belonged to Queen Henutsen, was altered in the Saite period to form a temple of Isis. From the old 
Dyn. IV decoration there still remain fragments of palace-fa9ade panelling carved on the wall on each 
side of the entrance to the inner offering-room. The fragments from Gib give part of the titles of the 
queen, bits of offering-lists, and men bringing offerings and animals. Fragments of a boat being paddled 
by a number of men were found, and over another boat a fragmentary inscription mentioning the 
shrine of Buto (pr nsr). One piece, in particular, bears evidence of its origin in a royal chapel as it has 
the band of sky with stars separating two registers, a detail found only in royal reliefs. Fragmentary as is 
this material, it bears evidence of the most beautiful drawing and accomplished carving. The relief is of 
delicate low quality with carefully drawn detail and fine modelling of the surfaces (the fragments are 
in Boston. See PI. 38). 

Until the excavations recently undertaken by Selim Bey Hassan none of the Dyn. IV funerary 
temples showed definite evidence of having been decorated with scenes or figures in relief. There should 
be mentioned, however, a block found in the excavation of the temples of the Second Pyramid (Hol- 
scher. Das (jrabdcukmol des K.duigs C,hepJiren^ p. no) showing a bound captive attended by an Egyptian, 
and the feet of a row of four figures proceeding to the left in the register above. The type of scene 
resembles that found in the causewae corridor connecting Valley Temple and Pyramid Temple in the 
Dyn. V pyramids at Abusir and in that of Pepy II at Saqqarah South. The scene at the lower end of the 
corridor, adjoining the \ allev Pemple, usually shows the king as a griffon trampling upon enemy peoples 
and processions of gods leading captives {Sa-lni-re, pis. 3, 5-8, Ne-user-re, pis. 8-12). The Giza 
piece suggests that a similar decoration was to be found on the walls at the lower end of the destroyed 
Chephren causewav . Prof. Steindorff (/.c., p. no) noticed the resemblance in style to the Sahura reliefs 
and assumed that the block had been dragged over from Abusir to use as building stone. It seems to me 
that with the many constructions in the neighbourhood of the Chephren Temple from which fine 
stone could have been quarried this is most unlikely. On stylistic grounds the fine low relief with which 
the block is carved closely resembles the low relief of the reign of Cheops and the reliefs of Ankh-haf 
(G 7510) and Merytyetes (G 7650) of the reign of Chephren, a type of relief of which the Sahura reliefs 
are a later survival. It is perhaps relevant to mention here that Herodotus speaks of the decoration of 
the Cheops causeway as follows : ‘ It took ten years’ oppression of the people to make the causeway for 
the conveyance of the stones, a work not much inferior, in my judgement, to the pyramid itself. This 
causeway is five furlongs in length, ten fathoms wide, and in height, at the highest part, eight fathoms. 
It IS built of polished stone and is covered with carvings of animals.’^ It has been suggested that the list 
of radishes, onions, and garlick’ for the workmen which Herodotus saw on the face of the pyramid was 
probably an offering-list on one of the temple’s walls {Herodotus, II, 125) 

The granite facing of the Chephren temple shows a snaring 1 • 

^ ^ ^ sparing use of monumental inscriptions in sunk 

- The History of Herodotus, Book II. Chap. 1^4; Everyman edition, p. 178. 
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relief both m the great court of the Pyramid Temple and on the fayade of the Wdlcv > At Buhast is 

Navme, pi. XXXII, was foand a block, pcesu„,aSly of ,n.„„c „kc d.a. of Vbcops, blnl 

he names of Chephren inside a frame. A block of hard stone bearing the name of fhephren was also 
found re-used m the construction of the pyramid of Amenemhat I at I.isht, u h.le at d'ams a door-.jamb 
inscribed with Chephren’s name has recently been found {Chroniquc //T>v/)/e, p. iiS-j. ’Phe 

unfinished Pyramid Temples of Mycerinus and those of his queens seem to h.ue had no' decoration 
o reie s, although the great courts of the .Mycerinus Pyramid and A’alley d’emples were lined with 
mud-brick palace-fa9ade panelling which was used also in the chapels of the Queens’ Pyramids. 'Phe 
chapel of Shepseskaf at Saqqarah South seems to have been similarly bare of tiecoration. 'Phe last 
important person of the royal house of Dyn. IV to be buried at f dza. Queen Khent-kain\ -s, who lived 
on into Dyn. V, had, in addition to the inscriptions incised in the granite of the door-jambs and on the 
granite palace-fa9ade stela, some limestone reliefs, but these had been badK smashed and only small 
fragments were recovered. 

b. Private Reliefs 

In dealing with the private reliefs of the period from the reign of C’heops to that of .^Itepscskaf it 
must be remembered that the royal cemetery at fjiza was planned and laui out b\ the king aiul that the 
chapels of the princes and princesses of the time of t heops, and some ol those of the following reigns, 
were made at the order of the king. The great works of the kings of 1 )\n. 1 V juo\ ided at (Jiz.ia training 
school for craftsmen which brought the work of the average artist to a high le\el ne\er liefore known in 
Egypt. It is no longer possible to distinguish as clearly as in an earlier period lietween ro\al workman- 
ship and that at the command of private persons. 

The earliest reliefs that were executed at Qiza in the reign of Cheops wi re slah-stelae w liich were 
given to certain persons for the decoration of their mastabas In the king as a mark of ro\aI favour. 'J'hese 
slab-stelae are found only at Giza, and in that cemetery the\ wire set in tiie retaining walls of the 
mastabas near the southern end of the eastern face. 'Phey are louiui in tlic earliest mastaluis of 
the Western Field, The representations on these stones correspond to the scene on the tablet of 
the early false-doors and on the primitive niche-stones. 'Phev show the owner seated at a table 
of bread, accompanied by his name and titles, and by offering lists which are grouped in three different 
forms. These are the old compartment-list, including food, drink, a linen list, and sometimes articles of 
furniture, which W'e ha^'e found in its earliest form in the cupboard list of the chapel of Hesi-ra, and 
later in the primitive niche-stones and on the false-doors of the early stonc-hned niches und crueiform 
chapels; a short list of food and drink inscribed over the table of bread ; and an :ibbre\ lated list in ideo- 
graphic form which appears under the table. Phe position cif the figure is alwacs the same, left hand on 
breast and right arm half extended tow ards the table . 1 he right arm is ;ilwa\ s pro\ icled w ith a left hand 
and both feet are left feet, a convention that endures until the elose of Dyn. XVI 11 when, for the first 
time, the toes of the right foot (or near foot, left if the figure is facing to the left) are drawn correctly. 
The slab-stelae present two forms, one which includes the compartment list mentioned above, and 
a second, wider slab in which the short list over the table isincreased to form long horizontal lines extend- 
ing to the right between the table and the compartment-list. The two examples of this wider form of 
slab-stelae were found in the mastabas of Princess .Merytyetes (G 4.40) and Prince Seshat-sekhentyuw 

(G 2120). 

There are preserved complete or in a fragmentary condition, fifteen of these slah-stciac (Rcisner, 

Giza Necropolis, I, pis. 17-20, 39 , .")• A" from 

' See Chassinat, Ket, -el. a;, p, ., 5 . a cJ.m™ l..,gn,e„, i,o.r,|.ol ,1 k na„K .,t R.adokf a, 
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the queen’s chapel G I b and display the same excellent draughtsmanship. The tl^ee most 
presLed, those'of Xefert-yabet (G 13.5 now in the Curtis Collection inParis , Gr.a » 
Wepemnofret (G 1201 , in the University of California Collection, PI. 32), an ( ’ 

heim ; Junker, Gha, I, pi. XXVII), still retain their painted surfaces with inner detail produc y 
most delicate brush strokes. The carving is simple in treatment. The human figure shows very little 
modelling, the forms being indicated by the outlines and the lightly rounded surface which grades off 
gentlv to the background. The modelling is concentrated on the face, in the lines of the eye, nose 
Luth, and cheek.' The faces do not display any strong individuality. They have the conventionalized 
outline of the ‘ideal’ Dyn. IV face. The slightly rounded forehead joins with the straight nose. Nostri s 
and lips are delicatelv rounded. The small chin with a squarish angle in the mens’ faces, more rounded 
in those of women, is joined to the rather short neck by the full outline of the throat. The cheek is full, 
the eye fairlv deep-set. d’he ear is well drawn when not hidden by the wig. There is none of the de- 
lineation of personal characteristics winch is to be found in certain Dyn. IV portraiture. The line of the 
jaw, the collar-bones, and the ankles are not indicated. Curiously enough the modelling of the bull- or 
lion-legs of the chair receives a detailed treatment not accorded to human figures. An unusual con- 
vention is the cortl in relief that cuts across the muscles and tendons of the back leg. It can be seen 
clearly in two of the stelae (Xofret, G 1207 and Sethy-hekenet, G 1227), on the leg of a bull in the 
reliefs of Ankh-haf (G 7510), on three chair-legs in the chapel of Khufuw-khaf (G7140), and in a 
number of later examples. 'The inner drawing of the hieroglyphs is relatively simple in the relief, but 
the painter added the most elaborate detail and even broke up his areas of flat colour with fine lines of 
a ditlerent hue. as we can see in the slab-stela of Wepemnofret where the paint is particularly well 


preserved. 

'I'he low-relief style of the slab-stelae is exemplified in the reliefs of four chapels at Giza, two of the 
reign of C heops (I lemyuwnuw, G 4000, and Khcnt-ka( ?) G 2130 ; Giza Necropolis, I, pi. 36 and fig. 248), 
and two of the reign of Chephren (Ankh-haf, G 7510, and Merytyetes, G 7650). The quality of these 
reliefs is verv similar to those of Pyramid Gib, the earliest of the Old Kingdom reliefs found at Lisht, 
and the block found in the debris of the Chephren Temple (Holscher, l.c., p. no). 

'The two Cheops chapels are hadlv destroyed and give only a hint of the scenes which they must 
have contained. .\ fragmentarv' portrait head of Ilernyuwnuw (the best of two found by the Harvard- 
Boston IXpedition in the debris of a lime kiln south of the mastaba and now in Boston) shows strong 
individualization (PI. 48) and the fragmentary inscriptions from the tomb are composed of beautifully 
drawn hieroglyphs, d'he legs of the large figure on the door-jamb (Junker, Giza, I, pi. XVII) are in 
higher relief, but it is characteristic of the chapels of low relief type at Giza that the large figure of the 
owner is carved in a somewhat bokler style than the small figures and inscriptions. The chapel of Ankh- 
haf was verv badly damaged and has left us no large head of the owner (PI. 40). Again, the large figure 
has a higher plane of relief, but this grades off gently to the background. The drawing of the hieroglyphs 
and animals shows the greatest accomplishment. The same is true of the slightly better preserved 
reliefs ot ^ lerytyctes. I lere the small figures have a vivacity and grace seldom equalled. The movements 
of the running figure north ot the northern false-door, the men cariyfing fish on the east wall, and those 
slaughtering a bull on the west, are shrewdly observed. In a figure in the slaughtering scene the artist 
has captured an aspect of the body almost in true profile (PI. 41), but the device of folding over the 
shoulders is still common both in this chapel and in that of Ankh-haf. The low relief is of the most 
beautiful quality as can be seen in fragments where the surface is well preserved, such as the fine piece 
with the figures of two daughters from the west wall in the Gulbenkian Collection (recently loaned to 
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H^^iTwhicrsr"^ T Memyetes from the cast wall (now .n Boston, 

or,' the h llT I Akhet-hetcp (PI 43) 

f ""a inr T"" necropolis but is now hadlv weatltcrcd. Anotlwr head 

o a man named Akhet-hetep with similar titles, in the Barracco Collection in Rome, bears such a .tmiw 

styhstic resemblance to the Merytyetes reliefs that I feel that it must also come from this chapel (PI. 43)^ 
t is too small to fit suitably into the space south of the southern talse-door. hut it could be one of the 
back panels of the outer niche of the missing southern false-door. However, there is a very strong pro- 
bability that this southern stela was the famous one belonging to Queen Merytyetes, found Iw Mariette. 
The measurements given by lAIariette fit the empty emplacement, and there seems to be no other 
mastaba in the cemetery which could have contained this stela. Two women are shown throughout the 
chapel, and it is possible that these may be Queen Merytyetes and her daughter the Princess Mer\t\etes 
(in whose name the northern false-door was inscribed) who was married to Akhet-hetep. Mariettes 
description {Mastabas, p. 565) of the stela of Queen Merytyetes allows no possibilitv that the Barracco 
panel of Akhet-hetep could form a part of this piece. It is certain therefore that if the Mariette stela was 
in this chapel another position would have to be found tor the Barracco panel. 'The occurrence of both 
pieces in the same chapel seems incompatible, but the evidence at pre.sent lioes not allow a definite solu- 
tion of the problem. 

There is another style at Giza which is to be found occurring beside that of the slab-.stelae. Whereas 
the low type of relief has already been found perfected bv the craftsmen of Zoser, this style is a con- 
tinuation of the heavy bold reliefs of Medum, Dahshur, and Saqcjarah. .As it appears at Giza it is 
developed and refined. It retains the high, bold aspect of the older reliefs, but the surfai e never attains 
such a great height, the edges are more gently rounded otf to the backgrouiul, and the inner detail is 
more complicated and delicate in execution. The modelling of the faces, in particular, has attained a 
smooth finish. In general the bodies show' more modelling than is to he found in the low relii is. The 
inner detail of hieroglyphs may be of a complicated nature. Relatively this tleeoration ol the surlaees is 
simple, though, and large in scale, as can be seen by comparing these reliefs with Dyti. \'l work where 
very bold masses are sometimes entirely filled with detail which seems over-tine and rather mars the 


effect of the whole. 

The finest example of this type of relief is the chapel of Prince Khufuw-khaf (G 7130 ■ ( 7140) 
(Pis. 42-44). The other chapels of the Eastern Cemetery cannot be so eleaii\ assignetl to either the 
high or low style, but show a mixture of both types of relief. It slutuld be notetl that even in the chapel 
of Khufuw-khaf the offering-bearers on the west wall are carved in low relief. B'he large figures still 
remaining on the west w'all of the chapel of the Crown Prince Ka-wab ((j 7110 7 '-°) k’"' 

relief, but while some of the other fragments from this tomb show similar low relief, withers are in a high, 
bold style. The fragmentary condition of the chapels of the sons and daughters of Cheops in the Eastern 
Cemetery makes it verv difficult to form an accurate impression of the^ir stGe. 1 he reliefs on the f.dse- 
door of Prince Hordedef (G 7210 -f 7220) are vety- low, but other fragments from this ehapel, w hile low, 
show less able workmanship and do not approach in quality the fine drawing ot the Ankh-haf chapel. 
Only fragments of inscriptions were found in the chapel of Prince Ra-bauw-f(?) (G 7310 7320) and 

these again, while comparativelv low, show the slight irregularities of outline and unevenness of surface 
which marks them as inferior to the finest low relief. The same rather contradictory (piality is show n by 
the very small fragments of relief that were recovered in the chapels of the w ives of these princes. I'hc 
material from the tomb of Queen Meresankh II (G 7410 M420) is similarlv contradictorv and very 
meagre. A few hieroglyphs are in a bold style of relief, while a hgure ot the queen in a boat is 
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comparatively low. The latter piece is badly weathered, but sufficiently preserved to show that the 
workmanship of neither stvle equals in quality that of Khufuw-khaf or Ankh-haf. One mastaba in the 
Western Field, of the reign of Cheops, was decorated in bold relief of very' fine quality. This is the chapel 
of G 4260. The name of the owner is destroyed and the reliefs are preserved only in a few fragments 
(Junker, Giza, I, pis. XXIX, XXX). The other chapel of the reign of Cheops in the Western Cemetery 
which has preserved a portion of its unfinished decoration is that of Sneferuw-Seneb (G 4240). The 
tablet from this tomb (in Cairo) is carved in fairly low relief resembling that of Ra-bauw-f(.^) and 
Hordedef. The surfaces are irregular and the hieroglyphs badly alined and uneven in outline (Reisner, 
Giza Necropolis, I, pi. ^7). The tinv fragments from the chapel of Princess Nefert-kauw (in the Eastern 
Cemetery, G 7050) are too small to give anv veiy conclusive evidence. They appear to have been in 
relief of medium height. Some other verv small fragments found in the badly destroyed chapel of G 2000 
seemed to represent the bold style of relief. 

From the end of the reign of Cheops to the close of the Fourth Dynasty, the problem of style is 
further complicated bv the introduction of two other types of relief. In the chapel of Prince Min-khaf, 
probably decorated in the reign of Chephren, while the figures on the southern false-door are in com- 
paratively low relict, most of the large inscriptions are e.xecuted in sunk relief (PI. 46). We have found 
this already in the granite inscriptions of Cheops and Chephren, but here the inner details are worked 
with particular care in the softer material (limestone). In this technique a figure or hieroglyph is sunk 
below the surface of the stone and the inner detail worked out in relief. The use of sunk relief was from 
now on to play an inrportant part in the decoration of private chapels, particularly in the cutting of 
inscriptions. I he other factor which influenced the type of carving was the use of nummulitic stone to 
line the chapel wails instead of the fine white limestone. This appears in the mastabas of the 
Itastern Meld towards the end of the reign of Chephren or the beginning of the reign of Mycerinus. 

1 he rougher cpiahty of this stone did not permit working in the delicate type of low relief, nor 
was It particularly suitable for the projecting surfaces of high relief. The result was that there 
was developed a medium kind of relief neither very high nor very low. The quality of nummulitic 
stone used in the earliest of these mastabas in the Eastern Cemetery is very good and permitted a 
considerable degree of finish, but when the sculptors came to work in the bad stone of the rock-cut 
tombs towards the end of Dyn. IV, frequent patching and washing of the wall with plaster was required 
to gain a suitable surface for the carving. Sometimes it was necessarv' only to apply a thin coating of 
plaster to obtain a smooth surface upon which to apply the pigment, but usually small details were cut 
in tlie plaster, and often the entire wall decoration was cut in the sized surface. Craftsmen who had 
orked m this style naturally were inclined to modify their technique even rvhen they could make use 
■ - e good surfaces .if white limestone. In the Western Cemeterv' the chapels of the more important 
tombs continued to he lined with fine white stone, but an increasing number of wall surfaces consisted 
of nummulitic masonrA-. After the reign of Chephren we find that the medium style of relief was 
prevalent with only a few brief reversions to the high or low type of relief. Towards the end of Dyn IV 
and in Dvn. ^ a modification of the medium relief was adopted as a labour-saving device. This could 
onlv be executed in a surface of good qualitv and is found m the white limestone reliefs of Dyn V at 
-sacpiarah. but it was probably invented in the thick plastered surfaces of the walls of rock-cut tombs. 

I reviouslv, in all tvpes of rehef, the background was completely cut away, leaving the figures and 

inscriptions raised at varying heights according to the stvle of relief Tn r. . u- ... 

) II.,-- • . I , reiiet. in this new technique the back- 
ground was largelv left at its original level, graded off ^ 

fhpp.mi.. i 1 ■ mk- ^ ""P^^'^^Pt'blytothe outline of the figures where 

tne cutting is deep. I his amounts to a fine v graded n,- a ... p ^ 

F > graued incision around the figure which is raised well 


w 
of th 
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above the background which adjoins it. This is onlv possible for figures in low relief, and when the 
execution is good the gradation is so little noticeable that the fact that the background projects in large 
surfaces to the height of the figures themselves is not readilv visible. At a casual glance the impres^^ion 
is that of the fine early low relief, but closer examination shows that this is reallv slovenlx craftsman- 
ship saving the labour of cutting away the background. Thus when ue speak of the fine low relicts 
of Dyn. V, we should be careful to applv this description to the roval reliefs of the first halt ot the 
Dynasty which really are of a quality to be compared to Dvn. IV work, and not to much ot the work 
in the private tombs in which the background has not been completely cut away. We find this type 
of relief beginning as early as the reign of Shepseskaf in the rock-cut tomb ot ()ueen Meresankh III 

(Pl-44)- 

The chapel of Nofer (G 2110) probablv was decorated in the reign ot t'hepluen. We find here a 
mixture of different types of relief. The southern door-jamb (in the Louvre) is of the high bold type, 
while the height of the carving on the northern jamb (in Boston) is less pronounced. It should be 
noted, though, that while the figures on the north jamb are in tine tairl\ low relict, the hierogKjths 
show a coarseness of treatment which increases inside the room, the ear\ ing ol the signs on the west wall 
(in Copenhagen) being particularly had. Most of the reliels inside the eh.ipel can onl\ be classed as ot 
the medium type. The Nofer chapel and a few fragments from the chapel of Prince K.i-wab show us that 
this relief of moderate height did not originate entirely in the ntimmuliiic chapels, but rather that the 
continuation and spread of its use was due to thc.sc chanels and m the rock-cut tombs. The work in the 
chapel of Nofer, in its entirety, falls below the level of the linest reliefs of the t heops period, and 

the two low-relief chapels of the Chephrenperiod already mentioned, Ankh-h.if and Mervtyetes. Never- 
theless, the table scene on the south door-jamb (Louvre), the .standing figure mi the north ,amb (Boston), 
the heads of the standing figures on the south wall (Boston), and the decoration o) the tablet of the 
false-door (Barracco Collection. Rome) are of fine t,nality. Tl.e nnetcoee. ,.l ■ be ,ine in 

some part to the fact that the chapel is not entirely finisiKd. .V.entn.n slmnW he clk J the rema.l- 
able portraiture displayed, particularly tn the heads of the ..thle, ttn.l the north . oor-.,a„th (1 1 4W U 
deprLion between forehead and nose, the curve of the ht.tet en.hne tn he.tW,te pon, . and the se , 
the chin and lips are repeated in the reserve head fonnd ,n the lutt.al-ptt. 1 he ehante.ettstn.s at. less 
pronounced on the south door-jamb. and disappear ,n the eonvent.onahs.nton ol the hettds on the south 

“"‘’ThTcCeTof Min-khaf (G 7430-7440) i-a 1.0™ t.ho'v tts 

Chephren.Thecbape.ofHe.epdtep(G 7540 M.cdto^^ 

of the year 13 on one of the casing blocks ot the mastaba, is haui> 

' The reliefs of Nofer are scattered throughout a 
of Museums in Europe and America. I L ° ^ 

references to their present location. The ate o 
of the chapel is unknown but was prior to ^ 9 °.^ in 

are shown restored to their proper places m e t . 

Giza Necropolis, I, Figs. 241, 242, and pis. 30 3 b 
door-jamb, the upper part of the 

fragments were found displaced in the ^ • 1 1 pi -> r 

Boston Expedition in 1906. Capart, Docurn^ T 

illustrates the Louvre and Boston ilUis- 

of the false-door m the Barracco Collection ^ 

man and wife at the northern end in front of 

place (headless), but two registers o "'nu-ptotheqiie Sy 

them are in Copenhagen, Mogenson, -g 

Carlsberg, La Collection Egyptienne, pi- -YWi • 


true of the ne.U xvill -mtii <4 the f.ilM-d<Kir ul.ere tlie l.iT'Ue 
ftmirt- arc still m place .ind the imrth half nt the m 

CApcoh-^Pen (U , pl. Xfllll. .\ snudl fr.uznient of the 
sla.ichtered hull in the louir nuht-h.ind i-ukt of the f open- 
hagen piece is still m pl.uc the ^s.ill. The upper part of 
Uvo larve twures from the -a,th «a!l is m Boston (put toKcther 
„eral U/M XXIX. r, weU 

The north uall ^^.l^ undeyoi.ited as were the lower portions of 
the false-door. The drum -t N-ler .n 1 hihulelphia which 
Capirt (/.<M attrihuu- to tin- tomb was found w fisher m 
tlu Ear Western Cemeterv (rc-u-.d in the Imnal-chamher of 
r mi' A Fisher, Giza. The Mm»r C.mcUry, pl, 50I and has 
no 'relation to this tomb nor h.i- a similar drum found in a 
neievhbourint: portion of the Far Western Femeterv in Cv ,461 
(Boston. M.f.A. No- ai.tcbol. 
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relief of medium type with no remarkable features. The same is true of the false-door of the Princess 
Weneshet (G 4840; Junker, l.c., pi. XL) and the reliefs from the chapel of Akhy (G 4750, Junker, l.c., 
pi. XXXIX) which probably also belong to the Chephren period or a little later. The nummulitic chapels 
of the Eastern Cemetery, all bearing a close resemblance to one another in style, probably began 
at the end of the reign of Chephren and were continued into the reign of Mycerinus. They are the 
chapels of Neferma’at (G 7060), Sneferuw-khaf (G 7070), Duwa-ne-hor (G 7550), Min-dedef (7760), 
Ka-m-sekhem (7660), ly-nefer . . .? (G 7820), and Zaty (G 7810). These all show the medium type 
of relief with here and there the background not completely cut away, but one of the chapels, 
G 7750, the owner of which is not known, has the entrance jambs decorated with very' high relief, 
ranging from 5 to 10 mm., although the relief on the false-door is as low as 3 mm. The back of the 
false-door is carved in a block of white limestone set into the nummulitic masonry of the rest of the 
chapel. 

The most important chapel of the time of Mycerinus was probably decorated toward the end of the 
reign. This is in the mastaba of Prince Duwanera (G 5110), who was probably a son of Queen Mere- 
sankh III. The work is not completely finished. The west wall, with the lower part of the two false- 
doors, is partly uninscribed. I’he southern end of the east wall, and the chief figures on the south wall, 
remain in the one-plane stage. The finished work shows a high, bold relief of the best quality (Pis. 58, 59). 
'Phc drawing is vigorous and the modelling distinctive. In certain respects, for example the over-large 
heads of the subsidiary figures on the east wall, the work resembles that of Khufuw-khaf (G 7140) and 
equals it in excellence. .Another chapel decorated with bold reliefs is that of Sennuwka (G 2041, PI. 45) 
which probably also dates to the Mycerinus period. Only the west wall was decorated and the work is 
not completely finished, d’he quality of the carving is good, but the delineation of form is less expert 
than is shown by the draughtsmanship in the princes’ tombs (Sennuwka is probably the same man as 
the scribe who appears in the chapel of Nofer (G 2110)). Note, for example, the heavy, clumsy shoulders 
of the lowest female figure adjoining the northern false-door. The hieroglyphs are not so carefully 
alined as they are in work of prime quality. There is a mixture of proportions for the human figure. 
Gompare with the slender well-proportioned figure pulling at the leg of the slaughtered bull (which 
nevertheless is not so skilfully rendered as the similar figure on the west wall of Merytyetes’ chapel 
(G 7650, I’l. 41)) the clumsy Tuan with the over-large head and top-heavy torso who presents a haunch of 
beef in the same register. Sennuwka’s reliefs arc in white limestone, like those of Prince Duwanera. 
Xeverthele.ss they show the inequalities of workmanship to be expected in a subsidiary tomb. The 
reliefs of still a third chapel are ver>' high and bold, but these had only been commenced and only the 
east w .,11 had received partial decoration. This was in the mastaba of an unknown man, G 2220, which 
IS perhaps to be dated as late as the reign of Shepseskaf. Most of the catl ing has been left in one plane 
with sharp, unfinished edges, and the central part of the wall remains blank like the other walls of the 
chapel (G/2u .\>cro/)o//5, I, pi. 41). One other chapel is probably to be assigned to the reign of Mycerinus, 
that of Khutuw-dedef (G III-S) in the line of mastabas south of the pyramid of Cheops. The reliefs are' 
ot medium height, tending toward the high, bold style. 

The clKipcl in the mastaba (G 7350), tvhieh was probably built by Queen Hetep-heres II to replace 
the other tomb (G 7530 + 7540) which she had turned over to her daughter Queen Meresankh, is to be 
dated to tl,e re.gn of Shepseskaf. The fr.agment of wall which has preserved the heads of the two queens 
mother and daitghter. ,s tn relief of medium height, but bold in mass and simple in modelling (PI 45)’ 

1 here ts ev.dently an attempt at portra.ture in the faces, although it must be admitted that there is no 
strtkmg stmtlartty to the faces of the two ladtes as they are represented in the chapel of Meresankh III 
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The chapel was lined with white limestone, as was the northern subsidiar\- niche which has unfinished 
male figures, perhaps representing a son of Hetep-heres. 

Another white limestone chapel in the Eastern Cemeter\' was probably decorated at about this time. 
This was in the mastaba G 7560 from which were recovered two badly damaged reseiwe heads. 'Fhe 
reliefs w^ere low and excellently worked, but exceedingly fragmentary. An unusual use ot a swamp 
scene seems to be indicated by the line of water and the figures cariY ing bird trapping equipment on the 
north wall. Three chapels (G 5080, G 4940, G 21^0) in the Western Cemetery are probably also to be 
dated to the end of the Dynasty, one of them certainly, as the burial-chamber contained a sealing ot 
Shepseskaf (G 5080), and a second (G 2150) not earlier than Mycerinus from the estate names. 'I'he 
chapel of G 5080 was lined with fine white limestone and the reliefs of the offering-room belong to the old 
conventional simple type. The elaborate panelled serdab, and the white limestone statue of the owner 
now in Leipzig, belong, however, to an archaeological group more characteristic of Dyn. \ and 1 should 
like to place these three chapels (G 5080, G 4940, G 2150) as the first of a group of transitional chapels 
(mostly decorated in nummulitic reliefs) which extend from the reign ot Shepseskaf into the first halt ot 
Dyn. V. The reliefs of Seshem-nofer (G 5080) are of good medium quality. '1 he entrance jambs 
(Pi. 47) and the east wall show' particularly careful draughtsmanship and finish, especially in the tle- 
lineation of the animals. The north wall is more uneven, and on the west wall the tablet and inscriptions 
of the southern false-door, the compartment list in the middle ot the wall, and the architrave ot the 
northern false-door are in sunk relief, but without inner detail. 'I'he reliels of a second man named 


Seshem-nofer (G 4940), whose relation to the last is not exactly determined, are carved in a mixed type 
of masonry, partly fine w'hite limestone and partly in a good quality ot nummulitic stone (east wall, 
south w'all, and door-jambs). The carving is of medium heit;ht with a leaning toward the bold style in 
the chief figures of the north (PI. 50) and south wall and particularly in the very large hieroglyphs of the 
titles. The attractive group of children on the west wall is, however, in low relief (PI. 50). I he chapel 
of Kanofer (G 2150) w'as lined with white limestone, but the reliefs are \ei\ unc\en in quality. 1 he 
entrance jambs are W'ell carved, bold in style although not very high, and with simple masses little 
broken by inner detail. The west w'all has a large figure in high, bold relief, well modelled ; but the other 
reliefs are hastily executed. The east wall has figures indicated by little more than incised outlines, 
roughly drawn and wfith uneven surfaces. Perhaps the work is unfinished, certainly the evidence points 
to a hasty completion of decoration which had been begun with the caretully executed work of the 


entrance doorway (see Giza Necropolis, I, figs. 257-264, pis. 39, 40). 

The traditional simple decoration of the inner L-shaped otlering-room continued in a R^oup of 
chapels which are difficult to date, but some of which certainly belong to the first halt of Dyn. ^ . 'I heir 
resemblance to the chapels already described makes it practical to include a discussion of them here 
under the reliefs of Dyn. IV. Some of them may be as early as the end ot Dyn. 1 \ , and one, that of 
Prince Mer-ib (G 2100 Annex), may even be as early as the reign of Mycerinus. One only, that of 
Prince Kaninesuwt (Junker, Giza, II), was a chapel of white limestone. The others were all of num- 
mulitic masonry, although G 4710, Mer-ib (G 2100 Annex), and (I 5010 have a few blocks o w itc 
stone inserted here and there among the coarser stones of the walls. 'I w o ot the chape s, those of . ler-ib 
andSeshat-hetep (G 5 150, Junker, Giza, II), in the distribution of their scenes, the similarity of execution, 
and the band around the base of the walls painted to represent wood-graining, are c osel> relate an max 

be the products of the same workmen. The chapel of Nesuwt-nofer (G 497 °- ^ ^ "" 

very stLlar, but all these chapels belong to a common type. The list consists ot the chapels of Mer-ib 
(G 2100 Annex, PI. 46), Kaninesuwt (G 2155), Seshat-hetep (G 5150), Ne.uwt-no er ( 49,0), 
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Seshem-nofer (G 5170), Sethuw (G 4710, Giza Necropolis, I, pis. 74, 75), Thenty (G 4920), G 5010, 
G 5030, and Ka-seza (G 5340). The chapels of Nensezerka (G 2100 Annex II; Junker, Giza, II) and 
Khemten (G 5210) also belong with this group, although different in type. All have reliefs of medium 
height and mediocre execution, and some of them show evidence of a use of plaster washes to give a 
smoother finish to the relief for the laying on of the colour. This can best be seen in the reliefs of 
Nesuwt-nofer where the colour on the plaster layer is well preserved, but it is also evident in the reliefs 
of Seshem-nofer (G 5170), Aler-ib, and Sethmv, It should be noted that in Seshat-hetep the colour is 
sometimes laid down on a ver}’ thin coat of white-wash so that the irregularities of the stone show 
through. This can be seen on the west wall, in the red paint of the chief figure, the green of one of the 
border lines, and the pattern of the wood-graining in the dado below. It would seem that in none of 
these reliefs was the carving actually executed in the plaster (except in a few cases such as occur in all 
reliefs where coarse pink plaster has been used to fill a joint or to mend a break), but that the plaster 
wash was laid on after the carving to smooth out the irregularities of surface. The fine white lime- 
stone reliefs of Kaninesuwt show a certain falling olf in technical skill as the background is left 
to a great extent on these walls, being cut away to the proper depth only in immediate proximity 
to the figures. This is true particularly of the low relief of the small figures on the east wall (Junker, 
Giza, II, pi. IX). 'I’he chapel of Nensezerka has the false-doors and the architraves of the inner room 
decorated in sunk relief, although the pillars of the portico have figures in relief. Sunk relief inscriptions 
play an important part in the decoration of the Khemten mastaba, and both these last two examples 
are probably of the early part of Dyn. V. The false-door of the Princess labtyt (Junker, Giza, I, 
pi. XXXVl), prepared for her by the funerary priest Kay (G 4650), is probably as late as the beginning 
of Dyn. V. 

()t the rock-cut chapels, which can be dated to the end of Dyn. IV, the only two which bear certain 
indication of their date, are that of Debehen which was inspected by iVIycerinus while it was being pre- 
pared, and that of Aleresankh III which bears an inscription referring to the years i and 2 of a king who 
was probably Shepscskat. I he tombs ofthc members of Chephren’s family probably range from the reign 
of AI\cerinus to the earl\ part of Dyn. A . Those which contain important decorations are the chapels 
of Prince Xebemakhet a son of Meresankh III (two tombs, Lepsius Nos. 12 and 86), Prince Nekawra, 
Prince Sckheinkara, and Princess Ilemet-ra. Belonging to the family of Mycerinus is his eldest son! 
Prince Khuw ncra, who was probably buried in his tomb in the quarry south-east of the Third Pyramid 
during the reign of his father. The chapels of the other princes of Chephren and those of the Queens 
Per-(senet), Rekhet-ra, and Kha-merer-nebty were very sparingly decorated with inscriptions. The 
reliefs in these chapels are generally poor in quality, due to the bad rock in wKich they were carved, and 
they are difficult to judge as they have been badly weathered, and the plaster which covered their surLces 
has largely fallen away (the worst preseivation is show n by the tomb of Nebemakhet west of the Che- 
phren Pyramid, No. 12. where the subject-matter of only part of the scenes can be made out). Occa- 
sionally the carving attained a better quality as in the swamp seene in the outer room of Nebemakhet’s 
second tomb (No. 86), or in the reliefs of Khuwnera (PI. 47). In the chapels of Queen Meresankh III 
and Princess Hemet-ra the w alls were liberally sized with plaster and the reliefs were partially cut in 
this plaster (Pis. 44, 49). I would suggest that these chapels represent the condition of all the finished 
rock-cut tombs which due to accidents of preservation seldom retain their plastered and painted surfaces 
as we 1 as these. here the colour remains, the quality of the painting is shown to be very good, with the 
details verv carefully executed. In the chapel of Debehen a cross wall between two rooms w^as built of 
stone, and the east wall was also lined with stone which provided a better surface for the carving of the 
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reliefs. These were executed in sunk relief and provide us with the earliest large wall surfaces decorated 
in this technique (PI. 47). The jambs of the entrance to the chapel of Meresankh III were also de- 
corated in beautifully executed sunk relief (PI. 47). 

The chapel of Khufuw-khaf gives us the tvpe form for the occurrence and distribution ot scenes in 
the L-shaped chapels of Dvn. IV. Here we find large figures of the owner and his family accompanied 
by their titles and names, standing reviewing the presentation of animals, food offerings, and the sealed 
equipment prepared for the tomb. Scribes accompany the offering-bearers and record the material 
presented. The men and women who personifv the property given over for the endowment of the tomb 
also appear. The owner is shown seated at a table of bread on the tablet of the false-door, and usually 
again on the south wall where he is generally accompanied by the funerary priests who perform the 
ceremonies connected with the funerarv meal. The jambs ot the false-door usually show men bringing 
the equipment for the meal. Often a slaughter scene appears in connexion with the funerary meal. I his 
scene and that on the tablet is accompanied by the great lists of objects required by the owner in alter 
life, and the architrave of the false-door and usually that over the entrance (sometimes the jambs of the 
entrance) contain the formulae and pravers w hich were to insure the dead man ot the continuation of his 
life as on earth. This limited bodv of scenes was retained with strict conservatism in the offering-rooms 
of the chapels in the Eastern and Western Cemeteries at Ciza well into Dyn.V . 1 here were two additions 
to this repertoire. The first was the inclusion of the boats which generally appear over the entrance on 
the east wall, and which represented the journey to the sacred cities or the voyage of the soul to the 
fields of the w^est. Second was the insertion of musicians and dancers under the figure of the man seated 
at his funerary' meal (two examples; Xefer-ma’at (C 7060) and Seshem-nofer {G 5080)). There are 
two variations from the conventional body of scenes. In the chapel of Mcrytyetes (C 7 ^ki°)’ ”” 
wall, there was certainly a representation of men pulling in a fish net (I'ig. 66) aiul probably also a bird- 
netting scene. On the north wall of G 7560 were boats and men coming back from the swamp with objects 
connected with bird trapping. This seems to be part of a .swamp scene rather than the usual boating 
scene of the L-shaped chapel. The scene in G 7560, occurring as late as it docs, in the reign of Shep- 
seskaf, may have been influenced by the scenes in the rock-cut chapels. 'I'he .Mcrytyetes fishermen 
belong obviously to a scene usually limited to the exterior chapel, but known as early as the .Medum 

tombs. 

There is not a great deal of evidence in the early part of Dyn. IV at Giza for the use of scenes from 
life such as we have found at Medum, but enough is preserved to suggest that these scenes were limited 
to the outer rooms of the chapel and were not ordinarily used in the offering-room itself. As we 
have seen at Medum this was partly due to the factor of space, for the cruciform rooms at Saqqarah 
and iMedum and the L-shaped chapels at Giza were badly suited to the expansion of scenes from life 
which required large wall surfaces. At Giza as early as the chapel of Ka-wab. which must have been 
one of the first if not the first chapel in the Eastern Cemetery to be decorated with reliefs, we find evidence 
for a swamp scene (Eig. 62) and other figures engaged in actions which do not fall within the range of 
the offerin-bearers, scribes, and funerary priests of the ordinary offering-room. The chapel of Queen 
Meresankh II has preserved a fragment of the queen seated on a throne in a boat as m the chapel of 
Meresankh III (Fig. 63). A papyrus florver with the ,.p of a bird's rv.ng above it indieaU. the oeeurrence 
also of a swamp scene. A fragment which probably came from the e.vtcn.tr chapel of Pnnee Mm-khaf 
2ws a man squatting in the attitude of the huntsman with a leash in hand by wh.ch he must be restratn- 

wlh“htTnfroduction of the rock-cut tombs in the reign of Alycerinus, the greatly increased wall 




Img. 62. Fragment from swamp scene in chapel of Prince Fig. 63. Two fragments from a swamp scene showing Queen Meresankh II in a boat 

Ka-wab (G 7120); Boston. 7410-I-20); Boston. 
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space gave opportunity for the expansion of the scenes from life. A new' scene is found fully develuped 
in three of these tombs. This is the representation of the craftsmen at work which is shown in the chapels 
of Khuwnera (MQ i), Nebemakhet (LG 86 ), and Meresankh III (G 753°)- e see men at work upon 
the sarcophagus, the statues and false-doors for the tomb, wooden furniture, gold ornaments, and metal 
vessels. In the tomb of Khuwnera this is accompanied by an elaborate boat-building scene (PI. 49 ). 
In Nebemakhet is shown the preparation of oil and the sealing up of the fluid in stone vessels. In 
Meresankh III the sculptor and painter have their names written above them in a scene where they 
are wor kin g on statues. The swamp scene is found now in two diflFerent forms. Ihe main scene is 



Fig. 64. Swamp scene on east wall of chapel of Meresankh IH ((i 7 .>.s°)- 


accompanied by a number of subsidiary elements, lighting boatmen (Meresankh 111), bird trapping, 
agricultural pursuits, cattle crossing the w^ater (Nebemakhet), boat building, and mat-making (Meresankh 
III) In the chapel of Meresankh III, the queen and her mother are shown being punted in a small 
skiff' pulling papvrus flowers (Fig. 64 ). The thicket of papyrus is in this ease placed on the right of the 
boat’ and the subject is an unusual one which only occurs rarely later on. The artist m Nehemakhet’s 
tomb has given us the earliest example of the scene wLich was to become more popular, the prince 
standing in a light craft hunting birds (in this case with a split spear and not a throwmg-stick). 'I he boat 
is set in front of a papvrus thicket above which flutter various kinds of birds. 

The distribution of the scenes is apparently still a matter for experiment. Only the scene of crafts- 
men at work has received its fullv developed form, although the central ;»o/;/of the papyrus swamp, 
accompanied bv its various associated scenes, is beginning to assume a conventional aspect. 1 he bird- 
trapping scene 'appears in the chapels of Nebemakhet and Meresankh 111, but it is not associated with 


. That it w-as not entirely new is shown bv the representa- 
tion of boat buildin? at Medum and by fraements from the 
rnor chapels of both Ilemynwnuw (H 4000) and Duwanera 
G 5 To). The meaning of these small pieces became clear 
Inlv rec ntlv in the studv of the fragmentary reliefs rom the 
T roved Giza chapels.' The hand of a figure ho dmg n 
adT indicates a craftswork scene for G 4000, which forms an 


important exception in the reign of Cheops to the statement 
made above that scenes from life do not often appear in the 
interior chapel. The same is true of G 511c. prnh.ihlv of the 
reign of Mveerinus, where boat building and fithcr crafts seem 
to have been shown on the upper part of the destmeed east 
wall. 
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the fish netting as is customar}' later on. In fact the fish netting is not preserved in these rock-cut tombs 
(although it had appeared at Medum long before this time, and in the chapel of Merytyetes (G 7650)) 
unless the fragment on the east wall of Debehen (LG 90), showing fish in the water and a hippopotamus, 
is a remnant of such a scene. In Nebemakhet men are seen cutting up fish and carrying large specimens 
on poles, in the space adjoining the swamp scene, but if the netting ever appeared it is now destroyed. 
In the chapel of Meresankh III, the two actions of the bird trapping, the signalling to the waiting men 
that the trap is full, and the pulling of the rope to close the trap, which ordinarily are portrayed by two 
groups of figures, are telescoped into one group. The men stand ready to receive the signal from the 
watcher who raises his scarf, but at the other end of the rope, a man is taking birds from the trap which 







Fig. 66. 


Fishing scene from chapel of Merytyetes, 
G 7650. 


IS already closed (PI. 49). In the chapel of Nebemakhet the two stages of the action are shown, but 
these are separated from each other by a register of agricultural pursuits. 

I he agrie-ulttiral scenes show, it seems to me, the influence of the early representations in small 
panels. In .Meresankh III, on the east wall, a strip of men driving sheep behind the sower to trample 
m the gram is inserted as an accompaniment to the swamp scene, as is the ploughing in the chapel of 
Neferma at at Medum. On the east wall of the inner room, a faintly preserved sketch delineated the 
winnowing and piling up of the sheaves or grain. As has been noted above, a scene of men ploughing 
sowing, and driving sheep to trample the gram appears in Nebemakhefs chapel, separating the two 
ekments of the bird trapping. On the narrow east wall of the chapel of Sekhemkara (LG 89) adjoining 
the entr.ance, is a serene of winnowing in proximity to a group of men building boats. Exigencies of space 
continual y caused the artist to rearrange the customaty order of his scenes and frequently to leave out 
elements tor w Inch there was no space. The later examples present, however, a more orderiy scheme of 

ZpeTs"'"'"’"' “mbinations of different scenes as do theM rock-cut 

ThelnintingsceneispreservedatGizaonlyinthreelateexamples(G2i84G2007 lrr,t K ,1, 

tomb of Nebemakhet, a line of men bringing desert animals and a gazelle suckling her' young acclpany 
the swamp scene and appear to be a detached element from a hnntinrr mu ^ ^ company 

young animal mav have originated here in this chapel (Fi^ 27-) Itwast^^h' ^ the sucklmg 

in Old Kingdom art . A number of other new s^je .s appIaT in” aTT"' 

uujecis appear in the rock-cut tombs. The most 
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remarkable is the representation of the ceremonies at the grave which is found in the chapel of Dcbchon. 
where men ascend a ramp to the top of the mastaba to burn incense in front of the statue set up tliere 
(PI. 47). Dancers and offering-bearers appear at the foot of the ramp. An elaborate representation of 
furniture and funerarj" equipment in the chapel of IMeresankh III is accompanied by the bed of the 
queen standing under a canopy with servants arranging the mattress and linen (Fig. 67). A similar bed 



Fig. 67. Men making up lied under canopy: chapel 
of Meresankh HI, (I 7530. 



under a canopy is shown in Nebemakhet’s chapel. A lively new element is introduced into the slaughter 
scene on a door-jamb of Nebemakhet’s tomb, where small figures struggle to throw down a recalcitrant 
lone horned bull (Fig 68). The rare representation of the capture of song birds appears in a badh 
damaeed example on a wall in the chapel of Sekhemkara (LG 89). Scenes of cooking, accompanied by 
musicians and dancers, are found on the north wall of the inner room ot Meresankh III, and upon the 
south wall of the chapel of Khuwnera. Belonging to the same cycle of scenes is the first appearance 
of the seated figure in the pavilion (sli) (formed by light columns with lotus capitals) accompanied by 
picture lists and musicians which we find in the tomb of Nekawra (LG 87). In Nebemakhet the dancers 
shown being presented with gold ornaments, an unusual detail which appears only rarely m later 


are 
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examples (Sahura reliefs, Louvre chapel of Akhet-hetep, and Khufuw-khaf II). In the inner room of 
Meresankh III, on the south wall, the first* representation of peasants brought for judgement before 
the overseer of the queen’s estate is inserted under a large compartment list in a scene where the seated 
queen is accompanied by men with the articles of the funerary meal (there is no table of bread, simply 
the offering list). This, incidentally, is another curious example of the arbitrary combination of two 
scenes with widely differing subject-matter. 

There is no decorated chapel preserved at Abu Roash which can be dated to the reign of Radedef or 
even to Dyn. IV. What fragmentary reliefs remain from the chapels there are mediocre in workmanship 
and show a type of relief of medium height. Only one fragment, ^ that of a man with his hands on the 
muzzle and ears of a donkey, seems to be better in style. This piece must at least date to Dyn. V. The 
representation of loaded donkeys which received such a happy and frequent treatment in the scenes of 
Dyn. V is conspicuously absent in Dyn. IV. 

At Saqqarah, the material for Dyn. IV is not very well known and is difficult to date. The tombs 
there represent a line of development subsidiary' to the main line of important tombs at Giza. The 
chapels are based on the old cruciform type (not on the Giza L-shaped form) which shows generally a 
flattening of the deep niche in the west wall, or a treatment of this wall with a decoration comprising 
elements of palace-fa 9 ade panelling. A good example of the type with uninscribed palace-facade panel- 
ling is the west wall of the chapel of Ka-m-heset (Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, p. 5 ). The only inscrip- 
tions in the chapel are two vertical lines of titles and name on the south entrance jamb. The simplicity 
of the decoration and the good quality of the work suggest that the tomb may be as early as the latter 
part of Dyn. IV 1 he similarity of decoration of a number of tombs which are as late as the second half 
of Dyn. V makes the dating of these modified cruciform chapels very difficult. In general, the limited 
wall space seems to have influenced the limitation of the scenes as was the case at Giza. It is impossible 
to assign tombs to the different reigns of Dyn. I\', but certain chapels can be selected which seem to 
belong to the period viewed as a whole. A dependence upon the descriptions in Mariette’s Mastabas 
makes it hard to ascertain the sty le of many' of the reliefs, and conservatism in the retention of the simple 
offering- room throughout Dyn. V further complicates the study. I have mentioned above the possibility 
that some of the cruciform chapels of the transition period may overlap into the reign of Cheops. 

I should assign to Dyn. IV the beautiful little wooden panel of Mer-ib in the Louvre (Capart, 
Documents, 11, pi. 25 ). This shows a man standing facing left with staff and wand. He is accompanied 
by his small son. In front of the face of the chief figure is a kbh-xa^^, and across the top of the panel is 
written in large hieroglyphs, rh nket Mr-ib. The relief is high and the forms are simple. There is an 
archaic feature in that the eye has been lined with green paint. But the panel seems to me to show in- 
stead of careful, painstaking workmanship hampered by primitive deficiency, rather the less skilful 
carving of the private craftsman of the reign of Cheops or Chephren. I should characterize similarly 
the reliefs on the false-door of Mery, also partly in the Louvre Museum.3 The relief is again high the 


' The peasant led by a man on the west wail of G 7560 
may be a little earlier. There the group is preceded by a 
S(juatting scribe and followed bv a herd of coats. 

Bisson de la Roque, Fnuillcs de I'Institut Franfais du Caire, 
Ahu Ruasch, Hjaa -iqat, pi. X. 

* The tablet of the false-door, the fayade panel south of 
the niche, and the thickness of the adjoining outer niche are 
in the Louvre (Weill, lime et Illme Dynasties, p, 300), as well 
as a fragment from the fayade panel on the north side ( ?) (Weill, 
Sp/itrt.x, X^’, p, 6). ..\ panel in Cairo (Xo. 2661, .Abusir i<S3S) 
with the figure of Merv 's wife, Xi-wazet-ankh, seems to belong 


to the southern side of the inner niche and shows part of the 
back of the outer niche (see Maspero, Art in Egypt, fig. 99, 
where a detad of the figure is labelled Gemnikai). A corre- 
sponding piece with a similar figure of the wife is in the Metro- 
pohtan Museum. Still another fragment in the Field Museum 
m Chicago fits with the Cairo piece to show an adjoining surface 
at nght-angles (back of outer niche?) with Alen^ leaning on a 
staff. There is no doubt that these pieces all belong together, 
ut a reconstruction of the false-door presents certain diffi- 
culties. I hope in the future to make a separate study of this 
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surface rather flat with little inner detail. The figure on the facade shows an unusual pose awkwardly 
treated. The man stands facing right leaning on a staff. Since he holds a shm wand in his right hand, the 
staff, wand, and left hand (in which he holds also a small piece of cloth) all meet at the same point. The 
wand passes behind the far hand resting on the staff, although it should be on a plane in the fore- 
ground.' Similarly clumsy are the small figures on the south side of the outer niche which show heads 
too small for their bodies, emphasized all the more bv the heavy shoulders. The enormous thumb of 
the lowest figure, a writing scribe, is out of all proportion to the other slender fingers of the hand (Clere, 
Melanges Maspero, I, p. 753). The women’s figures in Cairo and New York are well drawn in high 
relief with good ‘idealized’ faces. The tablet has a linen list and elements of palace-fayade panelling on 
the flanges. 

Of a somewhat similar type and probably also of mid-Dyn. IV date are the well-known reliefs from 
the mastaba of Sher}L The provenance of the two monuments previouslv considered is conjectural, 
although they belong almost certainly to the Northern Cemetery at Saqqarah. d'he reliefs of Shery 
certainly come from that cemetery as the lower part of one of the false-doors was excavated there b\ 
Mariette (Mastabas, No. B 3, p. 92). Unfortunately the exact place of finding is not stated. 'I’he reliefs 
from this chapel are now to be found in Cairo, Aix-en-Provence, l-'lorence, London, and Oxford (.Moret, 
Monuments Plot, vol. XXV, pp. 280-1). fi’he existence of two tablets, one in Florence ami one in 
Oxford, suggests that the chapel may have been of the two-niched type, although the second tablet 
could have come from a subsidiary niche in the face of the mastaba or even from a second chapel. The 
Oxford tablet, like that of Mery, has palace-facade panelling on the flanges. 'Fhe workmanship of the 
different pieces varies. The .‘\ix-en-Provence reliefs, which fit together and seem to have formetl the 
south entrance jamb (unusual in having two large figures presumably both representing Sher\), the 
Oxford tablet, and the British Museum piece (which formed a side of one of the false-doors) are mrjre 
carefully finished than the Cairo fakse-door (I have not been able to examine the Florence tablet). The 
latter is rather clumsily carved and the inscriptions of the upper part are in incised hicrogh phs while 
the lower part is in heary, raised relief. 'I'he heads of the two large fig\ires on the .\ix-en-Provence 
jamb are well worked and belong to a limited class of beautifully sculptured Dyn. IV heads in good 
preservation. 

A cruciform chapel of a man named Thenty (M.M B i) was found by Mariette at .‘^aqqarah. It is 
probably to be grouped with these other Dyn. IV reliefs. 'Fhe pieces of the false-door are in Cairo, and 
Mariette also found on another wall the partially completed large figure of a man. Thenty had the title, 
hm ntr Hzvfiv, which is no verv certain indication of his date, but combined with the style of the 
reliefs suggests that the chapel may have belonged to the reign of Chephren. 'Fhe figures arc in bold, 
high relief, and the forms are simple, with inner detail carefully drawn on a large scale. One other stone 
monument at Saqqarah might be of the end of Dyn. IV, although I should prefer to place it early in 
Dyn V This is the monolithic granite stela of Ka-aper which still stands in the simple crude-brick 
chapel where Mariette found the famous wooden statue of the Sheikh el Beled (see Tomb Dez clopment, 
p 400 No 36). The red granite is beautifully worked with carefully smoothed faces. The only decora- 
tion is a line of large hieroglyphs in sunk relief on the cross-bar. 

A fine example of the painting of Dyn. IV was preserved at Saqqarah in the Northern Cemetery on 
a wall of a crude-brick mastaba found by Mr. Firth (FS 3080). This has the remains of a swamp scene. 

■ This is aeain shown in the Field Museum piece (plus the belonging to a man named Sekhent-ka (Capart, L’Art cgyptien, 
fitting strip on the thickness of the Cairo slab) and a similar II (19H). pI- > 2 i)- 
representation is found again on a panel of relief in Copenhagen 
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The large figures above were destroyed above the waist, but they are ordinary standing figures evidently 
surveying the scene and not engaged in it in any way. Below on the right is a group of hippopotami, 
not represented in a strip of water as usual but apparently separated (by a register of cattle above them) 
from the swamp, if this were present originally on the upper part of the wall. On the left of these animals 
a group of men are engaged in occupations usually associated with the papyrus thickets — carrying 
articles of the chase and the implements of bird trapping, tending cattle, cooking, and making mats 
(suggested by a fragmentary inscription). The paint has largely fiaked away leaving the original red lines 
of the first sketch. The draughtsmanship is accomplished. Particularly pleasing is the swing of a slender 
figure who turns back his head while lowering one of the boxes slung on a yoke over his shoulders (pi. 51). 
Equally attractive are three little figures who sit around a fire framed by great curving clumps of papyrus 
(Figs. 181, 182). They are evidently cooking cakes as one man appears to be stirring dough in ajar. A 
very close approximation of true profile is achieved in the seated figure on the right as well as in a stand- 
ing figure nearby. In the latter are shown the smaller curves of breast and abdomen which are ordinarily 
lost in the generalized outlines of Egyptian drawing, where smaller variations of surface are usually 
blended in long curved or nearly straight lines which summarize the form. Equally notable is the cow 
which has turned back its head to lick a feeding calf. This is a definite piece of fore-shortening which, 
once established, occurs frequently in Old Kingdom drawing. It is worth noting that in general 
arrangement this wall corresponds to the rather haphazard grouping of subject-matter which we have 
found in the rock-cut tombs, and that the swamp scene does not appear to have assumed its traditional 
form here as yet. 

In this survey of the reliefs and paintings of Dyn. IV we have seen the technical skill of the craftsman 
reach a height which, throughout the rest of the Old Kingdom, was only to be equalled by the royal work 
of the first half of the following Dynasty. This finest quality of craftsmanship is only embodied in the 
very few royal works preserved : in those blocks from Lisht which can be assigned to Dyn. IV, in the 
fragments from the Cheops Pyramid temple and the Queen’s chapel G I b, in the slab-stelae, and in the 
reliefs of a few chapels of princes and princesses. The other reliefs of the period are of fine quality but 
display less consummate craftsmanship. We find the important monuments all centred in the great 
Cemetery at Giza. Only a veiy few examples of Dyn. IV work remain at Saqqarah and these show a 
certain tendency to retain the style of the preceding transition period in their bold, heavy reliefs. The 
conservative nature of the decoration of the inner offering-room, both at Giza and Saqqarah, has been 


noted and the gradual spread of scenes from life, first in the exterior chapel of the mastabas of the princes 
in the fiastern Cemetcr}-, and then greatly accelerated on the expanded wall surfaces of the rock-cut 
tombs of the Chephren family. The great contribution of the next Dynasty was to be the further 
development and increase of these scenes picturing the various aspects of the daily life of ancient 
Egypt. We have been able to point out, too, a gradual development in the treatment of the background 
of the scene which is now more definitely localized. The owner appears in his boat against a papyrus 
swamp, a columned kiosk shelters him when seated at his funerarj^ meal, and even the superstructure 
of the tomb is shown in the ceremonies at the grave of the chapel of Debehen 

The craftsman, now a master of his material, is able to represent without technical difficulties the 
forms that he chooses to portray, limited only by a point of view which was to prevent him from develop- 
ment in certain directions. In painting we have the delicate execution of the slab-stelae of Iwnw and 
Xefert-yabet, and particularly that of Wepemnofret, to place beside the superb workmanship of the 
painters at Medum who worked slightly earlier in the corridor of Atet. Here we can hardly speak of 
an advance in technical ability. There is rather a tendency toward refinement and the perfection 
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of small detail. The work in the chapel of Meresankh III is somewhat rougher in quality, hut shows 
the same careful attention to the rendering of detail and a pleasing sense of the effect of colour 
combinations. There is a wider range of tones than we are familiar with later, as has been found 
characteristic of the Medum paintings. Note, for example, the various ochre and brown shades, and 
the use of an ochre yellow background for the inscriptions of the small architraves of the nortli wall. 
The Saqqarah painting in FS 3080 must be considered more as a drawing, for its colour is almost 
entirely destroyed. 


X 

THE RELIEFS OF DYNASTY V 


a. The Royal Reliefs 

I N Dyn. V we have for the first time a large body of reliefs from the funerary temples of the kings. 

The royal carvings continued into Dyn. VI at the Wady Maghara and in the quarries of Hat-nub, 
but these resemble the earlier reliefs of the same type, and with the increased material provided by the 
temple reliefs no longer have the same importance for the development of Egyptian art that they 
assumed at an earlier time. The scanty material that remains from the temples in the Valley is of an 
inscriptional nature. A block of Weserkaf found recently at Tod, and an inscription giving the name of 
Unas built into the Pyramid of Amenemhat I at Lisht might be mentioned, but these again assume little 
importance beside the full material from the funerary temples. The Lisht Old Kingdom fragments 
continue through Dyn. V, and seem to be the only evidence which we have for the decorations of a 
temple not of a funerar}- character, before Dyn. VI, when there are some fragments from Coptos and 
Abydos.' The Dyn. II-IIl material from Hierakonpolis, Heliopolis, and Gebelein was of such a frag- 
mentary- character that it provided us with little for comparison with later reliefs. The Lisht reliefs, 
howe\ er, present special problems as yet not solved, and their source is doubtful. I shall mention them 
briefly below when they present comparative material, but a full consideration of them must await Mrs. 
Williams’s publication. 

I’he finest workmanship is at the same time the earliest and lies in the fragmentary scenes from the 
temple of Weserkaf at Saqqarah. These reliefs are of a quality comparable with the best reliefs of 
Dyn. IV. They are low relief but some of the best fragments have a bolder quality than the extremely 
low relief of Sahura (PI. 53), in whose reign a similar high degree of excellence was maintained. In the 
decorations of the Ne-user-ra temple a more careless and less finished type of relief begins to appear, 
and this is particularly evident in the Abu Gurob reliefs from Ne-user-ra’s Sun Temple and continues 
into the reign of Ihias. Some of the Abu Gurob reliefs are very carelessly worked in spite of the beauty 
of the drawing (see for example the Nome personifications (PI. 52), presenting offerings on several blocks 
in C airo. Nos. 57117, 571 iS, 571 16), resembling the poorer workmanship of private tombs. The back- 
ground is largely left in place, and in the deeper cutting around the figures the transition to the back- 
ground is not smoothly blended as it is in the best of the private work (PI. 53). The Figure of Unas 
suckled by a goddess in Cairo (No. 39133, PI. 54) is one of the most beautiful pieces of Old Kingdom 
earn ing and betrays none of the faults that are evident in some of the other reliefs of this king. Even in 
this tine piece, however, there is a tendency toward labour-saving in the omission of the fine detail in 
the necklaces of the king and goddess. In the delicate working of such detail the reliefs of Weserkaf and 
Sahura are superior to all the other Dyn. V wall decorations. 

In examining the royal reliefs it must be remembered that a much larger body of material has been 
destroyed than that represented by the fragmentary scenes in the funerar^■ temples. Certain scenes con- 
cerned with the private life of the king resemble similar subject-matter which is found portrayed in the 
private tombs. A large part of the representations could onlv be found in a royal temple however— 
scenes in which the public life of the ruler is shown, and where the deified king consorts with the other 

- See, however, p. 134, Footnote i. for two reliefs of Xe-user-ra found at Tanis. 
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gods. Thus we have certain subjects with which we are already familiar such as hunting, hsljine, and 
bird-catching scenes, or presentation of offerings by personified estates (in the case of the kin<: hv Nome 
gods and minor deities), the preparation of the sealed equipment for the tomb, the portra\al of great 
picture lists and compartment lists of offerings, the slaughtering of the sacrificial animals,’ and grcait 
numbers of personal attendants and followers. All this we find reflected in the private chapels. We know 
also from earlier royal examples the representation of the king striking down his enemies with the 
ceremonial mace, and we have found the Heb-Sed scene portrayed already in the First l)\nast\ on 
ivory tablets, sealings, and on the great Hierakonpolis mace-head. 

The representation of the gods is completely absent from the private tombs of the Old Kingdom, 
except when these occur as hieroglyphs in inscriptions (if we discount the larger figures of .Anubis on 
the door-jambs of Khufuw-khaf, Ka-wab, and Meresankh III which, like the similar figure on the 
coffin lid of Meresankh II, form a part of an inscription as well as apparently serving as guardian genii). 
Hitherto representations of the gods are few in number and mostly on a small scale. Seth is fount! 
personified as a human figure with an animal head already on a sealing of Peribsen (big. 40). 'I'he 
goddess Seshat is shown in her familiar garb on the granite block of Khasekhemuwv, I'hoth in human 
form with ibis head appears with Cheops on the Wady Maghara relief, while Ptah in his shrine is shown 
on an early Dynastic bowl from Tarkhan (Fig. 40). 'I'he gods I lorus, Seth, yVnubis Wep-wawt, anti the 
goddesses Nekhbet, Buto, and Ileqet arc known in their animal forms, and Min by his symbol (as early 
as the Predynastic period), or in human form from the Coptos statues. Neith appears to be only repre- 
sented by her emblem throughout the Old Kingdom, but we have found Ma’at in human form as a 
hieroglyph in inscriptions. We have seen, too, that it is possible that the Zoser relief in 'rurin represents 
the Ennead of Heliopolis. Thus the traditional forms of most of the Old Kingdom gods appear to have 
been developed already, but it is only in the royal reliefs of Dyn. V that wc find them frecjucntly por- 
trayed. One of the most skilful creations of the Egyptian artist was the convincing fusion of plant, animal, 
and human forms to embody supernatural beings. I'he sculptors of Dyn. V contributed largely to this end. 

One of the difficulties presented by the fragmentary pictorial representations of the Old Kingaiom 
is in the attempt to traee the origins of scenes, to discover an original example in which a subject was 
created, or at least an early treatment which gives an indication of how the scene was dc\ eloped. It is 
natural to assume that in manv cases a new type of scene was created for a royal patron ami afterwards 
repeated in private chapels, but in the reliefs and paintings of Dyn. Ill and IV we have little in the w;iy 
of royal examples which might have set the precedent. Certainly the first step in all development was 
made by the best craftsmen, who would have been in the service of the king. On the other hand, there 
are certain subjects in a private tomb which do not seem suitable for representation in a royal temple, 
and some of the development of pictorial representation must have continued privatcT . When we turn 
to the reliefs of Dyn. V we are confronted by the same difficulty which we have met before. We can 
never be entirely certain that we have before us actual new creations, for accidents in preservation may 
easily have depnved us of earlier examples. Also there is a very limited body of material that can be 
traced to later private tombs. Another obstacle to the study of these reliefs is the fact that those of I 'nas 
and Weserkaf are not yet published.- It may be possible one day to fit some of the Weserkaf fragments 


’ In addition to the usual presentation of animals a block in 
the Weserkaf Temple and a frattimnta-y scene from S.ihura 
(Borchardt, Sa-hu-re, II, pis. 5.^ and 5O) show orJenv lines o 
ducks and geese, as well as cranes and other animals fSahur.U. 
each with its name above it. arranged .iv became Uie- e.wtom 11. 
private tombs of Dyn. V for these Ine animal ottenugs. 


- Brief references to the e-erkat reiiet' c.in be b und in 
Eirth, AnnalfS. XXJX. p. ^14, and to those oi I’na.s in B.ir.s.inti. 
Annalcs, II, p. 25^. and birth, Annah^, XXX, p. iSb; recently 
a whole new body of reliefs oi I’nas has been discovered bv 
Sflim Bee Ilas.s.iii, lHiidruU J l.tndir. Nir.'. Jiil.e- 4. lotS. 
p 1000; e. XXXt III, pis XCVI.XtAlI 

a 
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together to make comprehensible certain unintelligible fragments and to clarify the subject-matter of 
some of the scenes. The Unas reliefs have been largely increased by recent excavations. At present I 
can only refer briefly to certain outstanding pieces from the mass of material which I have been allowed 
to examine at Saqqarah. Similarly the scenes of the ‘Seasons’ in the Ne-user-ra Sun Temple are only 
provisionally published (Borchardt, AZ, XXVIII, pi. V; Wreszinski, Atlas,!, pis. 378-380, III, 
pis. 58, 60, 84, 102; Schafer-Andrae, Propylden 2-, pis. 256, 257; Steindorff, Kunst der Agypter, 
pi. 198; Klebs, Reliefs des Alien Reiches, Figs. 49, 57 b) and I shall havT to rely on notes made on the 
reliefs as they are exhibited in the Berlin Aluseum. 

In the Pyramid temples of Weserkaf and Sahura, and in the valley temple of Ne-user-ra, there were 
fragments of large scenes where the king was shown engaged in hunting birds with the throwing-stick 
and spearing fish. In Sahura there appears to have been also a representation of the harpooning of 
hippopotami. In Ne-user-ra there are only fragments showing the papyrus thicket with birds flying 
above and a mongoose climbing up a papyrus stalk to rob the nests of their eggs and young birds. In 
a fragment from Sahura, a long-tailed cat-like animal is also shown on a papyrus stem. The Weserkaf 
and Sahura fragments show the king grasping several birds in one hand, suggesting that in his other 
hand was held the throwing-stick. The delineation of the different forms of birds above the papyrus 
thicket on a piece from the Weserkaf temple now in Cairo (PI. 52) makes this the most beautiful example 
of this type of representation that has been preserved. Small details familiar from later scenes are found 
for the first time in these fragments. Thus on a Sahura piece is shown the frog seated on one of the 
swamp plants, while on another from the Ne-user-ra group is a grasshopper poised on the characteristic 
long spray with pod-like shoots or leaves which later is used invariably to fill the space between the 
upturned ends of the papyrus canoe and the water-line. Schafer has recognized a very early example 
of the fish-spearing scene on a plaque of Dyn. I (Fig. 37), but the Weserkaf scene (represented by a 
fragment in Cairo, PI. 52, and another still in the court of the temple) is the earliest monumental com- 
position. I'he detail of the king’s plumed head-gear is marvellously worked. The hunting of birds with 
a split spear has been found in the rock-cut chapel of Nebemakhet. These scenes, where the large figure 
of the owner himself takes part in fishing and bird hunting, were to become very popular in the private 
chapels of Dyn. V and VI. 

Another scene appears fragmentarily in the Weserkaf temple, and is suggested by a small bit from the 
.Sahura reliefs (Borchardt, 5u-//7<-re, II, pi. 15: song-birds in a cage; the two birds with their beaks touching 
are repeated from a Weserkaf fragment now in Cairo). This is the trapping of song-birds by means of a 
net which has been throw n over one of the trees in an orchard. The scene appears to have received a full 
representation here in accompaniment with groups of men picking figs and the various operations of 
the vintage. The delicate drawing of the branches of the trees, the variety of the types of birds, and the 
beauty of the detailed forms of the bunches of grapes and vine tendrils show that this must have been 
one of the most attractive of all these representations. The scene is presented intact in two private 
chapels (in Leiden and the Louvre) and in numerous fragmentary^ examples, the earliest of which is 
the much abbreviated scene with song-birds in a trap in the Giza rock-cut tomb of Sekhemkara (L G 89). 

I he W eserkaf fragments preser\-e the name gnzv, which was usually applied to these small birds. The 
.Sekhemkara scene differs from the usual method of representation, resembling more the little panel in 
the ‘Seasons’ relief at Abu Gurob or the similar Unas example where men are catching song-birds in 
an ordinary clap-net. The Weserkaf temple seems to give us the first example of the occupations con- 
nected with the orchard and vineyard. Two earlier scenes, in the corridor of Atet at Medum and the 
rock-cut tomb of Nebemakhet at Giza, seem rather to show men engaged in pressing oil than in working 
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at the wine-press. The fig-picking scene appears alone in the Abu Gurob reliefs. The usual scene of the 
capture of water birds with the clap-net is found in the reliefs of Sahura and Ne-user-ra (both in the 
valley temple and at Abu Gurob). 

Another scene from life which appears here in the roval reliefs in its first preserved example (although 
it is found on a Lisht Old Kingdom temple fragment and is implied in the winnowing scene in Mere- 
sankh III, and in the sowing scenes in several tombs) is the harvesting of the grain. This is found on 
a fragment from the Ne-user-ra valley temple which shows men cutting grain {Se-user-rt, p. 3S, h'ig. 17, 
and again in the Abu Gurob and Unas 'Seasons’ reliefs). The cultivation of green plants in small irriga- 
tion plots (imitated soon afterwards in the chapel of Ptah-shepses at Abusir) is found in the Ne-user-ra 
Sun temple. The sowing and ploughing scene appears on a Lisht fragment (09.180-23) which I should 
like to include among the Dyn. IV pieces. But the most important of all these scenes from life is the 
great representation of the hunt in the Sahura temple. It is not a new scene, and the battered paintings 
from the outer corridor of Atet (J.E.A., 1937, pi. V) and the reliefs of Rahotcp, Neferma’at, and .Atet 
anticipate certain details, but here it has been preserved in its most complete and monumental tonn. 
That this was an original conception of the artists of Sahura is a matter open to doubt since .several oi tlie 
Lisht pieces of the finest workmanship preserve details from a similar scene.' Whether they were first in- 
vented here or not, we find in this great wall decoration the general type ot composition and many oi the 
details which were followed by private imitators throughout Dyns. V and VI. One iigure, that oi the 
rearing hyena which paws at the arrow in its muzzle, was to endure for a long time, appearing again in 
the Middle and New Kingdom hunting scenes (I'ig. 70). ’I'he wavy desert ground with its varied plant 
forms^ became the recognized accompaniment of the scene and is found soon afterwards in the Abu 
Gurob reliefs. The fragments of another great hunting scene liave recently been found in the causcwa\ 
reliefs of Unas. This is remarkable in that it included a giraffe amongst the hunted game. Of the 
private scenes, that which approaches closest in spirit to the Sahura representation is the beautiful 
relief of the hunt in the chapel of Ptah-hotep at Saqcjarah. 'I'he shooting of game with bow and arrow 
does not appear in Ptah-hotep, nor is it found in any private tomb until the ver\ end of the Old Kingdom 
when it occurs in the rock-cut tomb N 3737 at Naga-ed-I)er (Fig. 148) and in the chapel of Iby at Deir 
el Gebrawi. It is well known in private tombs of the Middle Kingdom. A section of the ‘Seasons’ relief 
in the Ne-user-ra Sun temple (repeated again partly in the ‘Seasons’ scene from the Unas causeway) 
should be considered in connexion with the hunting scene. A long register shows desert animals giving 
birth to their young in a setting of sandy waste, small plants, and shrubs. At the left end ot the register 
a man carries a game bag decorated with a gazelle head and slung from a yoke on his shoulders, while 
naturalistically drawn hunting dogs stand as though ready to spring upon the game. On another block 
a man skins a gazelle which has been hung from the branch of a tree (a motif as old as the tomb of 
Neferma’at at Medum), while another man sits before a pile of provisions and a third drinks from a 

bowl. 

The representation of the ditferent seasons in the Abu Gurob Sun temple with its animals, birds, 
and plants, accompanied by inscriptions extremely difficult to understand, is reflected in several blocks 
from the Unas causeway and in a few fragments that seem to represent similar material found in the 
Ne-user-ra valley temple {lx., p. 38, U)- ^ trace of the idea motivating these reliefs can be found 


' Frag. 09.180-29 : hand of king steadying arrow ; 09. . S0-2S : 
hound and lassoed animal; 09..S0-24: honess and hind- 
quarters of another. The men with how cases and staffs on 
several fragments mav belong to another scene. 

' This has appeared as early as the painted hunting scene 


of .Atet, hut no desert plants are preserced. .An even earlier 
e.xampic is prohahlv to I'e .seen in the dots marked on the 
ground line under the feet of the figures on the Wedymuw 
tablet from .Abvdos in the British Museum (.Amelineau, 
I.C., vol. I, pl. XXXIII). 




Reasons’ scenes from the Abu Gurob Sun Temple; AZ, XXXVIII, pi. V. 
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in private tombs in two ver}- similar reliefs of Dyn. VI, one at the entrance to the tomb of Mcreruwka, 
and the other obviously copied from this in the neighbouring chapel of Ikheky. Here a large figure of 
the owner is shown, seated at an easel, painting the three seasons which are personified In three human 
figures, in one case seated on thrones and in the second squatting on the ground, holding cartouches 
each containing four month signs and with the name of each of the three seasons written above (Fiu - i ). 
The Abu Gurob reliefs have preserved the large figures of two personifications of the seasons (Shemuw 
and Akhet) bringing olTerings to the Sun god or to the king, and accompanied by a crowd ot minor 
deities and personifications of Nomes also bringing offerings. Actions appropriate to the various 
seasons are showm by other registers of small figures, reminiscent in part of the scenes from life in the 
private chapels, but presenting many curious details (Borchardt, HZ, XXXVH I, p. 94, pi. V). Har\est- 
ing grain (Ne-user-ra, Sun temple and Pyramid temple, Unas), picking figs (Xe-user-ra, Unas), and the 



Fig. 70. The hyena clawing at an arrow: (1) .Sahiira reliefs {S(i-hu-rt\ II, pi. 17); 
(2) Meir, I, pi. \’III, .Micklle Kingdom; (t) New Kingilom example, chapel of 
Intci {Bulletin of Museum, 1930 i, I'ig. f), p. 36). 


vintage (Unas) are represented. In one place (also in I nas reliefs) men are shown sealing up honev in 
jars, w'hile on another part of the wall a huge drag-net filled with fish is being towed by men in a little 
boat. The strip of water upon which this is taking place extends along the wall. It is divided bv a 
horizontal line painted light red and flecked with dark red spots like desert ground. 'J'his line expands 
forming an island in the water on which is shown a curious shrine of the crocodile god (h'ig. 216). f)n a 
rectangular area of desert ground in the midst of the water are birds sitting on rows of eggs. Men build- 
ing papyrus barks, other men tending pelicans, and several registers of curious representations of birds, 
animals, and plants, in addition to the scenes already mentioned above complete w hat must certainlv be 
one of the most unusual and interesting creations of the Egyptian artist (Fig. 69). 

In the Sahura reliefs (/.c., pi. 54) are some small fragments with women performers which evidentlv 
anticipate the vigorous dances, the games, and acrobatic feats of such private tombs as Ptah-hotep, 
Mereruwka, and Kagemni. .More conventional dancers appear in the reliefs of Unas. 'There is also in 
the Sahura temple a scene showing the presentation of gold ornaments (/.r., pis. 52-4). This has been 
found alreadv in the chapel of Xebemakhet, and it appears in its most complete form on the entrance 
jamb of the chapel of Akhet-hetep in the Louvre {Sa-hu-re, p. 63, fig. 9). 'The representations of boats 
in the Sahura temple are of a kind limited to royal reliefs. They show the elaborately decorated state 
ship of the king and veiw large sea-going vessels. The last are shown departing and returning from a 
voyage presumably to the coast of Palestine or Syria, and the home-coming boats arc filled w ith .Asiatic- 
looking foreigners brought back as prisoners, captured in a raid or purebased as slaves (this can be 
paralleled by two boat loads of bearded men in the Unas causeway reliefs). Even more remarkable are 
the freight boats from the Unas causeway which are loaded w ith columns with palm capitals like those 
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in the court of the temple and with the granite cornices of the building. The inscriptions state that these 
are of granite brought from Assuan. A craftswork scene also appears among these reliefs showing men 
at work on gold and silver vessels [Annales, XXXVIII, pi. XCVI). Adjoining this is a market scene, like 
those in private tombs, where men are bartering articles (a chest, &c.) for food (fish, cakes). In the 
midst of these traders is an odd little group reminiscent of a famous relief in Cairo from the chapel 
of Tep-m-ankh (INIariette D ii) (Fig. 225). Here we have the same great basket of offerings with a 
man selecting a head of lettuce from it, but instead of the baboon grabbing at his leg he holds a monkey 
on a leash. A boy facing the first figure, however, holds back a leashed baboon which is moving 
towards the man. All the elements of the Tep-m-ankh scene are present, but the treatment is slightly 
different.' 

The temple reliefs which are concerned with actions restricted solely to the life of the king can be 
divided into four different groups. These are the scenes which show the king in a procession accom- 
panied by his courtiers or functioning at some ceremony; the king engaged in sacrificing prisoners or 
witnessing the spoils of a conquered people; the various ceremonies concerned with the king’s jubilee 
(Heb-Sed) ; and the king in his relations with various gods. The artists of Sahura and Ne-user-ra (and 
probably also Unas) have given us a new representation of the king striking down enemy chieftains. 
Instead of the single man kneeling before the king, we now find the monarch grasping a whole group of 
victims by their hair. This was to become a favourite subject for later temple reliefs. The king as a 
griffon trampling on his enemies may also be a new idea introduced in Dyn. V, but the block from the 
Chephren exca\ ations suggests that such a scene may have already occurred in the causeway corridor of 
Chephren. In accompaniment with the scene of ceremonial slaughter is now portrayed the family of the 
captive chieftain, his followers, and a profusion of booty. The finest example of this scene is that of the 
ffibyan booty in the Sahura temple {l.c., pi. i) where the goddess Seshat is shown recording the spoil, 
but an earlier example apparently was to be found in the Weserkaf temple, for we have the legs of the 
seated goddess and the word skr-rnh, ‘prisoners’, on a broken fragment. Fragments with similarly 
represented Libyan prisoners show that this scene also occurred in the Unas temple. An actual battle 
scene was also shown in the causeway reliefs where a fragment portrays an Egyptian struggling with a 
bearded Bedouin, while another shoots with bow and arrow at an enemy figure drawn upside down with 
feet in the air as though falling {Anno/es, XXXVIII, pi. XCV). Here apparently is a royal precedent 
tor the battle scene which appears in a D\n. \ I tomb at baqqarah and another at Deshasheh (see Figs 
85, 86). .Another fragment shows officers armed with axes who are called ‘captains’ {hny-n) of ‘fives’ 
and ‘tens’. The Syrian spoil, including a number of bears, is partly preserved in the Sahura reliefs. 
Bound captives led by \ arious gods are also deployed in long lines (usually at the foot of the cause\vay 
corridor) as an accompaniment of these scenes of triumph over the king’s enemies. 

The Ileb-Sed scenes have received the most complete treatment that we know in the Old Kingdom 
on the walls of the Sun temple at Abu Gurob. The earlier examples of these scenes have been mentioned 
in discussing the reliefs of Dyn. UIII. One of the blocks built into the Lisht Pyramid shows a part of 
the ceremony and may possibly be as early as Dyn. IV, and there is now an example of the king seated on 


' I think it is verv' probable that a scene of barter in L niver- 
.sity Collem' tits under the Cairo fragment with the baboon, 
and that a judgement scene in Cairo fits in the register above, 
■Another frattment m Cniversity College h.is part of a crafts- 
work scene which must have come from some neighbouring 
portion of the wall. Thus all the parts of the Unas scene seem 
to be present in the chapel of Tep-m-ankh. The last king 


mentioned in this chapel is Sahura and I am of the opinion 
that the reliefs are to be dated to the first half of Dyn. V and 
certainlt earlier than L nas. This raises an interesting point as 
to the origin of the group with the baboon. Both the artists of 
nas and Tep-m-ankh must have been imitating an earlier 
model. For references to the reliefs of Tep-m-ankh, see p. 187. 
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Fit;. 71. Minor deities (Sa-hu-tr, H, pi. 30). 


these reliefs. The king is shown suckled by the goddess Nckhbct. accompanied In Kimum i„ ,hu 
Sahara temple. The goddess Sekhmet performs this office for aNc-uscr-ra, while a beautiful fragment 
from the Unas temple shows a similar group. A great relief in the a\c-user-ra temple shous the seated 
king accompanied by Anubis and Buto. The stela in the sanctuary of Sahura seems to liave been flanked 
by figures of the souls of Hierakonpolis and Buto, while a fragment of the jackal-headed souls of Hicra- 
konpolis in Cairo (No. 571 19) and the foot and staff of a figure still remaining on the wall beside the 
great granite palace-fafade stela suggest that there was a similar disposition of figures in tlie ( ’nas 
temple. The Sahura reliefs and those of Xe-user-ra and Unas show great processions of gods, Nome 
deities, and the personifications of certain aspects of nature such as the sea, the Nile, grain, or the harvest 
or even the seasons, all bringing offerings to the king. Many of these latter spirits arc new', as arc .some of 
the representations of the great gods, and one of the great contributions of the temple reliefs of Dvn \’ 
is in the picturing of this pantheon of Old Kingdom deities. Many of the creations of these forms niav 
belong to this period, such as the sea with his body covered with rippled lines, and Xeper scaled all over 
with grain (Fig. 71), or the extraordinarx- demon {Sa-hu-re, II, pi. 22). The fat Nile spirits with their 
plant-decorated heads and plump forms have appeared already but like the other gods find their most 
developed treatment here (PI. 53). 

As for the distribution of the scenes on the walls the evidence is very meagre. Borchardt believed 
from the location of the fragments which he found in the Sahura temple that the scenes of the king’s 
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public life were placed in the more accessible parts of the temple — the valley temple, the causeway 
corridor, the great court, and in the cross corridor which separated the outer temple from the inner 
group of temple rooms from which the public was excluded. The scenes from the king’s private life, 
hunting, fishing, &c., which correspond to the scenes from life in the private tombs, were placed in the 
side corridor which ran along the sides of the pillared court in the Sahura temple, but it is now evident 
from the Unas temple that these scenes also appeared on the walls of the causeway corridor. Finally, 
Borchardt thought that the scenes where the king is shown associated with the gods were restricted to 



Fig. 72. Sahura presenting calves; Sa-hu-re, II, pi. 47. 

the rooms of the inner temple. The king as a griffon trampling his enemies, and the accompanying pro- 
cessions of gods and prisoners seems to have been restricted to the lower end of the causeway corridor. 
The scene is found in the temples of Sahura, Ne-user-ra, and Pepy II. In the temples of Unas and 
Pepy II the corridor was lined higher up with offering-bearers (accompanied by Nome gods in Pepy II), 
and it seems to be a reasonable assumption that these figures commonly decorated the causeway corridor! 
But the I'nas reliefs now show that the most varied scenes, even a representation of a hunt or the ‘Seasons’ 
may appear along the walls of the causeway. In Sahura the king seems to have been shown in procession 
with his followers in the cross corridor in front of the court of columns. The scenes of Libyan booty 
were on the south wall of the great court near the west end, while a similar scene of Syrian booty 
appeared on the north wall accompanying, no doubt, similar groups of the ceremonial sacrifice of a con- 
quered chieftain. In the Pepy 1 1 temple these scenes were on the east wall of the cross-corridor separating 
the columned court from the statue chamber. In the Sahura temple this wall was occupied by scenes of 
sea-going ships. The hunting scene was on the south wall of the east-west corridor south of the court 
of columns m the Sahura temple, while the bird-hunting and fishing scenes were in the northern 
parallel corridor. Apparently there were also scenes of dancing and musicians in these corridors The 
hunting scene was in one of the anterooms to the sanctuary- in the Pepy II temple, and in Ne-user ra 
the hunting and fishing scenes as well as agricultural occupations (a part of a representation of the 
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seasons ) seem to have been in the valley temple. In the Xe-user-ra temple the great wall relief of the 
king accompanied by Anubis and Buto was placed on the west wall of the cross-corridor or room which 
separated the outer temple from the inner one, but the scene of Sahura suckled bv the goddess Xekhbet 
was found in the valley temple which, combined with the fact that gods accompanving the king were in 
the anteroom of the Abu Gurob Sun temple (Kees, Die Grosse Festdarstellimg, Das Re-Ilcili^tian,\ (.)\. Ill, 
p. 44), suggests that these scenes of the king with gods were not alwavs in the inner temple. Finally, it is 
probable from the evidence of the decoration of the sanctuarv of the Pepv II temple, and from the 
similar shape of the inner east-west offering-room in all these temples (excepting Weserkaf) w ith llu 
stela set in the west wall, that the sanctuarv was ordinarilv decorated on the north and south walls w ith 
picture lists and long lines of offering-bearers leading up to a figure of the king seated at an offerinu- 
table. The east w'all in the offering-room of Pepv II has slaughter scenes, and in Sahura and Ifnas the 
stela seems to have been framed bv figures of the souls of Mierakonpolis and Buto. These sanctuaries 
very probably furnished the royal prototype for the similarly decorated east-west offering-room which 
became so common in the private chapels of the latter half of Dyn. V. 

In plan, these temples of Dvn. V show a clear progre.ssion of development. The earliest, that ot 
Weserkaf, although of a peculiar type not easy to understand and in an unusual position on the south 
side of the pyramid, show's clearly elements deriving from the pyramid temples of l)\n. IV. The 
temples of Sahura, Neferirkara, and Ne-user-ra resemble one another with a more complicated plan but 
a clear separation between the two parts, the inner and outer temple. The temple of Unas at the end of 
the Dynasty shows a simplification of this arrangement, a more compact form which is repeated almost 
exactly in the temples of Tety and Pepv II. Perhaps the reliefs began to show a more regular distribution 
upon certain walls to correspond with the uniformity in the plans of these la.st three temples. 'Fhe reliefs 
of Unas and Tety are, unfortunately, too far destroyed to determine this. .Also the fragmentary material 
from the Ne-user-ra temple and the few scraps of decoration of Neferirkara are too scanty to allow us to 
determine how much these resembled the scenes from .Sahura in their distribution throughout the 
temple. It is certain, however, that the reliefs of We.serkaf, which until recent discoveries in the C'licops 
temple were the earliest-known reliefs from a funerary temple, diverge more than tio any of the others 
from a general system of arrangement upon the walls. This is due largely, it would .seem, to the peculiar 
plan of the temple which made it necessary to place the great majority of the scenes on the walls 
surrounding a large columned court. 


b. The Private Reliefs of the First Half of Dynasty V 

In Dyn. V the royal cemeterv' had shifted from (iiza to Abusir and Saq(]arah. From this time on- 
ward the cemetery at Giza assumes a secondan,' position, and except for the tombs of a tew royal children 
and courtiers placed in front of the Xe-user-ra Pyramid, the m<.st important burial-places of Dyn. V 
and the first half of Dvn. VI are to be found at Raqqarah. The plan initiated by Cheops of building a 
subsidiart' cemeteiw^ consisting of related groups of graves laid out on a unified scheme, was not followed 
by his successors. The tombs of Dvn. V and VI are for the most part not laid around the pyramid of 
the king to whose court their owners belonged, but set down usually in familv groups over the great 
Saqqarah field. Thus thev provide a difficult problem as to their exact chronological succession. The 
fact that the Saqqarah Cemeteiy is by no means completely excavated adds considerably to this diffi- 
culty The sculptured chapels of these Saqqarah tombs are many of them scattered throughout the 
museums of Europe and America and with a few of the finest tombs still K ing uncovered at Saqqarah 
form the best-known body of reliefs of the Old Kingdom. For our knowledge of the others we are 
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dependent upon the brief descriptions in Mariette’s Mastahas and the plates and text of Lepsius great 
Denkmdler. The chronological arrangement of the reliefs which I have adopted is necessarily of a some- 
what tentative nature and remains dependent upon further excavation. 

At Giza the problem of dating is equally complicated but the study is aided by the fact that the 
cemetery is more completely excavated. In Dyn. V certain of the old cores laid out by Cheops in the 
Western Cemeter}' were completed and utilized. The streets and avenues between the cores provided 
space for smaller subsidiarv' tombs. The cemeteiy continued to expand westwards and a few tombs 
were added east of the eastern row of the cemeter}' en echelon and along the northern edge of the plateau. 
In the Eastern Cemetery a few small tombs were added on the south, east, and north of the older 
mastabas, but the majority of the new burial-places were made in rock-cut tombs in the different levels 
of the eastern face of the plateau edge where the rock falls away in a steep cliff. A few mastabas were 
added to the line of tombs south of the First Pyramid. A large number of tombs were also built and cut 
in the quarry terraces in front of the burial-places of the Chephren family in the area between the Second 
Pyramid and the Sphinx. In all these areas, where space permitted, we find a tendency to group the 
tombs in family complexes which proves of assistance for dating. 

In the first half of Dyn. V, both at Giza and Saqqarah, the form of the interior chapel remains 
simple, continuing the type of Dyn. IV, and the decoration in many of the chapels continues to re- 
produce the restricted subject-matter of the preceding period. But the important feature of this period 
is the introduction of scenes from life in the interior chapel, first in the chapels of simple type at Saqqarah 
and later on a larger scale in the more complicated chapel types of the latter half of the Dynasty. At 
Giza the L-shaped chapel continues in use, while at Saqqarah the majority of the forms show a modifi- 
cation of the cruciform chapel. These simple types of interior chapel continue beside the more compli- 
cated tvpes to the end of the Dynasty. At Saqqarah, two other types of interior chapel begin to appear 
earlv in Dyn. V. One is a corridor form resembling the Giza L-shaped chapel. The other is a long 
corridor form with an alco\'e at the southern end. These interior chapels are generally preceded by an 
exterior corridor. 

group of tombs at Saqqarah in which the name of Weserkaf, Sahura, or Neferirkara occurs (as the 
last roval name mentioned) is to be found east of the Step Pyramid and south of the Weserkaf Pyramid. 
One of these tombs, D 49, Khnum-hotep, mentions only the name of Weserkaf, and a man of this name 
appears in the reliefs of the king’s temple. Another tomb close to the Weserkaf Pvramid belongs to a 
Prince Scthuw (D 46), which although not dated by a king’s name might well belong to a son of Weserkaf 
by its proximity to the latter’s tomb. It seems to me that these tombs in this eastern section of the cemetery 
may well have been begun as a cemeter\- of the courtiers of Weserkaf, and a number of chapels appear to 
have been decorated here in the reigns of Sahura and Neferirkara. One tomb on the ridge north of the 
Step Pyramid had a stela which was ordered by Sahura (D 12, Ny-ankh-sekhemet) and another chapel 
was probably decorated in his reign (D ii, Tep-m-ankh). The fine stone-cased mastaba of Sabuw 
(C 16) may also be of the reign of Sahura, as a man named Sabuw is mentioned in the reliefs of that king. 

The chapel of Prince Sethuw is of the short corridor form and has no decorations except for the two 
stelae of the west wall, and registers of offering-bearers on the narrow space between the two stelae and 
south of the southern one. The execution of the reliefs is low and delicate and the drawing good. The 
northern stela was later erased and inscribed with the names and titles of another man (at a much later 
period ; Saite ?). Ny-ankh-sekhemet had only a stela of white limestone set in the eastern face of his 
mastaba (Cairo Museum). It is of the later form with a wide inscribed border, and is in good, low relief. 
The chapel of Sabuw, of modified cruciform type, had a single stela in the west wall flanked by palace- 
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fa9ade panelling [Tomb Development, p. 400). The entrance door-way was flanked on the fayadc h\ 
panels of men presenting animals and birds. The decorations of Senuw-ankh (D 52), in a chapel of 
corridor type, were again of the old simple form with a representation of boats added to the usual 
offering-scenes and estates. Likewise in the chapel of Xen-kheft-ka (D 47) (Wreszinski, Atlas, 1 , pis. 
407, 408; Alaspero, Le Miisee egyptmi, I, pis. XXIII, XXVI) of modified cruciform type there was 
only a group of musicians and dancers in addition to the usual scenes which had hitherto decorated the 
interior chapel. The work in this chapel was partly in good low relief, while the stela was decorated 
with sunk relief on which the colour is still well preserved. The reliefs were carved in w bite limestone 
and are now’ in the Cairo Aluseum. 

As early as the modified cruciform chapel of Khnum-hotep (D 49), although the east and south walls 
W’ere largely occupied bv offering-lists and the west wall by the stela, Mariette mentions that there were 
boating scenes, agricultural pursuits, and dancers. There are fragments of a swamp scene from this chapel 
in the Berlin iMuseum including a hippopotamus hunt and the trapping of water-birds. It would appear 
that these must have been from the north wall. .Mariette describes the work as being of fine quality, and 


two pieces of the upper part of the stela in the British .Museum are in good low relief on white limestone 
[Hieroglyphic Texts, &c., I, pi. 26; the tablet has a very simple linen list and a mention of the panther- 
skin garment), but I noted that the fragments in Berlin were rather mediocre low relief in poor stone. 
The chapel of Person (D 45) appears to have been a long alcove or east-w est offering-room entered b> 
means of a door at the south end of a long north-.south corridor. The corridor itself show ed no decora- 
tion. On the north wall of the offering-room is an inscription referring to an endowment established 
in the temple of Ptah at .Memphis in the reign of Sahura, which gives an indication of the date of the 
tomb. A large stela occupied the west wall. On the south wall the owner was seated with (flfering- 
bearers and on the north with dancers and musicians. On the east wall Mariette describes a scene ot 
hunting in the marshes accompanied by men pulling lotus flowers and boatmen fighting. The north 
wall which is in the Berlin .Museum, shows rather poor workmanship but contains one figure, almost a 
caricature, which is remarkable for its recognition of body deformation (.Schafer, Von dgyptischer Kunst, 
pi. 15). The background is left rough and there is little modelling. The chapel of d’cp-m-ankh ( 1 ) n) 
is also of the corridor-plus-alcove type, but in this case both rooms are decorated. The stela was in the 
west wall of the alcove and on the north and south walls adjoining it were only preserved scenes of the 
slaughter of animals. In the corridor, the west wall was partly occupied by two false-doors accompanied 
by the funerary meal and presentation scenes. On the east wall of the corridor were scenes from life. 
Mariette mentions a representation of three boats, and some fragments the position of which is uncertain 
give us a number of interesting scenes. A market scene and carpenters at work are found on two blocks 
in University College (Capart, Kecucil de Monuments, I, pis. XII, XIII), while two blocks in Cairo show 
a judgement scene (Borchardt, Catalogue Generale, Denkmdler des AlUn Reiches, I, pi. 52, No. 1541) 
and a remarkable little group resembling some of the panels of Neferma’at and Atet (.Maspero, Le MusD 
egyptien II, pi. XI) mentioned above in connexion with a similar scene in the I'nas temple. An ape 
seizes the leg of a running boy while a female ape with her young clinging to her breast is led on a leash 
by a second youth (Fig. 225). These blocks show well-cut low relief in white limestone. It is to be 
noted that the southern alcove contains only the stela and what would have been the usual offering- 
scenes had the walls been sufficiently preseiwed. The corridor contained two stelae belonging to other 

members of the family and the scenes from life [cf. p. 182, Footnote i) 

Finally there are txvo other tombs which seem to belong to the reign of Xefenrkara, or a little later, 
which show- the introduction of scenes from life into the inner chapel. The chamber of Xefer-irct-n-f 
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in Brussels was of modified cruciform type with two false-doors in the west wall (Van de Walle, Le 
Mastaba de Neferirtenef). Here the scenes from life occupy a large proportion of the wall space. The 
table scene appears on the south and west wall (north of the northern stela, where it is accompanied by 
the family of the owner, dancers, musicians, and men playing board games). The north wall has two 
registers of a presentation of animals, below, but above this has been added a scene of men picking figs 
in an orchard accompanied by the capture of the^wze birds. The whole east wall has an elaborate series 
of scenes from life. Here (north of the entrance) for the first time in our survey we come upon a com- 
plete sequence of agricultural operations. The upper register shows men pulling some kind of plants, 
then (2) sowing, driving sheep, ploughing, pulling flax and tying it into bundles ; (3) cutting barley, filling 
sacks, and loading donkeys ; (4) driving donkeys and piling up sheaves beside the threshing-floor; and (5) 
the donkeys trampling grain and a group of winnowers. These scenes are accompanied in the lowest 
two registers by the care of cattle. Above the entrance, and extending over the scenes to the south of it, 
the owner is shown hunting in the swamp in a composite scene. On the right he slays birds with a throw- 
ing-stick ; on the left he spears fish. A curved piece of water rises between the two flanking boats, dividing 
the papyrus swamp into two portions, one serving for each scene.' Beneath are men catching fish in a 
drag-net, and still lower the capture of water-birds in a clap-net. The relief is good ordinary Dyn. V 
work, a large part of the background being left, as is usual in these reliefs. The artist has given some 
unusual details to the fig-picking scene, and has added small touches to the scenes on the eastern wall, 
such as the man playing the flute among the people who pull up plants. This was to become a familiar 
clentent of the harvest scene as was the man drinking from ajar, shown below among the barley cutters. 
Note also the man seated in a boat fishing with hook and line. Whether the artist of Nefer-iret-n-f 
iin ented these details and the new treatment of the fish-spearing and throwing-stick scene it is impos- 
sible to say. Since the reliefs do not show work of unusually fine quality, but are of fairly routine e.xecu- 
tion, it is prf)bable that he borrowed these novelties from the creation of a more talented craftsman. 

The chapel of Ptah-wer-iren in the British Museum shows somewhat mediocre work but it probably 
belongs to the same group of mastabas of the first half of Dyn. V {Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, &c., VI, 
pis. 1--12). The owner was a priest in the Sun temple of Neferirkara but the offering formulae contain 
the name of Osiris which would seem to indicate a rather later date. The room was apparently L-shaped 
or of the short corridor tbrm with two stelae in the west wall. The wall between the two false-doors 
sho\\ed the owner seated with his family, musicians, dancers, offering-bearers, and a slaughter scene. 
The panel left of the southern false-door has a picture list and offering-bearers, but that on the right of 
the northern door has a scene of fishing with a drag-net and another slaughter scene. The north wall 
again has the funerary meal, and the south wall seems to have been destroyed entirely. The east wall 
shows us again extended representations of agricultural scenes which from now on are of common 
occurrence, accompanied by bird netting and boats. There is also an inspection of cattle and the judg- 
ing of peasants who have failed in their duties. A curious accompaniment of the large figure on this wall 
is the preparation of a bed and carr> ing-chair which are shown beneath him. Men take linen from a 
box, evidentlv to serve as bed-clothing. 


which for convenience have 
in the first half of Dvn. V. 


At Giza we must consider the likelihood that several of the L-shaped chapels of the western Cemetery, 
ich for convenience have been grouped in Chapter IX with similar Dyn. IV reliefs, probably belong 
:he first half of Dyn. V. There are a few L-shaped chapels of certain later date which continue 


' The papvriis thicket does not form a background for the 
boats but IS in front of them, occupying the space between the 
two £;roups of figures. The method of representation as a whole 
has been assigned to Dynasty VI as its earliest date of occur- 
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T of rock-cut tombs of the first half of Dyn. V and a few chapels of 

ypes. i ost o the reliefs of this period are of mediocre execution and many of them are worked 
mmu itic imestone. On the other hand, three rock-cut tombs show a heavy bold stvle which is 
unusua m t is material and is of distinction well above the average. One of these, the rock-cut tomb of 
rince a-ze e ,i as preserved only the reliefs of the lower part of the door-jambs, showing the le<fs 
0 t e owner in well modelled, very high relief. Another chapel, that of Thenty (not recorded bv Lepsius 
an sti unnumbered) toward the southern end of the clifi', retains the upper part of the figures of the 
owner and his wife both on the east and the north wall and part of a presentation of animals on the latter 
wall which includes a dwarf leading a bull. An elaborate palace-fafade panelling decorates the western 
and southern walls. The bold, well-worked surfaces of the relief are more like the earlv work of ly-nefer 
and Ra-hotep than the usual reliefs of the rock-cut chapels with their carving of medium height and 
somewhat slip-shod treatment of details. It should be noted, however, that both in this chapel and the 
next the high relief is combined with inscriptions in sunk relief. The third tomb in this series is the 
important chapel of Khafra-ankh (LG 75). This shows a complicated treatment of the west wall 
with a number of false-doors decorated with elements of palace-fayade panelling and a statue in a 
niche. On the north wall a swamp scene, which included boat-building, has been destnned almost 
entirely. On the south wall was the usual table scene, but the east wall contained a fully developed 
series of agricultural scenes accompanied by fish netting, bird trapping, and an inspection of herds, as 
we have found appearing in the Saqqarah chapels. The artist of Khafra-ankh has invented a new detail. 
He has reproduced the large figure of the owner leaning on his stall, reduced to a small scale in the midst 
of agricultural pursuits, thus bringing the large figure into a new and more intimate contact with the 
scene which he is inspecting. The sculptor of Khafra-ankh was an innovator in a number of ways. 1 le 
delighted in unconventional postures in the subsidiary figures, and has succeeded remarkablv well with 


a pose which show's the back of a man’s shoulders as he pulls on the fish net (Fig. 171). In the swamp 
scene is what appears to be the first representation that I know of a cat. 'Fhe little boys on the south 
door-jamb show an attractive informal treatment of a family scene (PI. 46). 

The rock-cut tomb of Ankh-ma-ra (G 7837) probably belongs to the first half of Dyn. V. Its reliefs 
are in the ordinary' style of medium height usual in the majority of the rock-cut chapels, and on part of 
the west wall the reliefs have been cut in a thick layer of plaster laid dow n over the wall. 'Fhe north wall 
has the owner inspecting the dragging of statues. 'I’he east wall, in addition to scenes of fishing 
and bird netting and a presentation of animals, shows a bed set up under a canopy with attendant 
servants, which accompanies a scene of the presentation of scaled equipment, and a carrying-chair pro- 
cession. A feature of this chapel is the representation of rows of scribes cut in niches along the base of 
the north, east, and west walls (PI. 57). These statues of scribes have already appeared in the chapel of 
Queen Meresankh III in the portraits of Khemten and his family. Similar scribes appear in the rock- 
cut chapel of a man named Khafra-ankh (not to be confused with the ow ner of LG 75) in the Quarrv 
Cemetery east of the Second Pyramid. The carving of statues of the owner in the walls of rock-cut 
chapels is a common feature in Dyn. V and VI at Giza, following the example set by the statues of 
Hetep-heres II and Meresankh III and her daughters in G 7530-1-7540, at the end of Dyn. IV. The 
statue of the owmer is found standing in the back of the olfering-niche in the chapel of Yasen (G 2196) 
(PI. 57), while a single statue, pair of statues of man and wife, or a number of figures are found in recesses 


' At the foot of the eastern cliff near the northern end, mer seems to have been prepared for him by Mveerinus 

adjoining a group of tombs excavated by the Serv ice des (Ahmed Fakhri, Sept Tombeaux a I’Est de la Grande Pyramide 

Antiquites. Possibly the tomb of this prince is to be dated to de Guizeh, p. 21). 
late Dyn. IV, as the smaller neighbouring tomb of Khufuw- 
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of the walls of other chapels. The single statue is found in Khafra-ankh (LG 75) and in G 7763, the pair 
statue in a tomb adjoining that of Khafra-ankh. In this case it is two male figures, but usually man and 
wife are shown as in G 7759 and in Per-seneb (LG 78). In the latter chapel the pair statue is repeated 
twice, on the south wall, and accompanied by a single statue on the west wall of the outer room. The 
seated pair of man and wife is found in the rock-cut statues of the provincial tombs (Davies, Sheikh Said, 
pi. III). In G 7847 and LG 68 there are three figures in the recess and in Ka-m-nofret (LG 63) there are 
four. In the rock-cut chapel of Akhet-ir-n (unnumbered) two rough figures are cut in the face of a pillar 
near the base, and similarly a statue of Queen Kha-merer-nebty (at an earlier time than these others 
probably) was cut in the face of a square column. This same procedure is found at the base of two 
pillars in the chapel of Ka-kher-ptah (G 7721), where the walls of the inner and outer rooms have also 
long rows of standing figures in niches. Similar in including many figures in one niche, is the repre- 
sentation of a line of statues of the owner on the east wall of the chapel of Debehen (LG 90). In the 
chapel of Thenty (mentioned above as having high reliefs) a pair statuette of man and wife (accom- 
panied in each case by two children) is cut at the base of two of the ‘great doors’ in the palace-facade 
panelling of the west wall. In Dyn. \ I rows of figures are found in the rock-cut chapels of Yeduw 
(G 7102) and Qar (G 7101). T he figure of a child accompanies both the statues of Yeduw and Qar and 
in Yeduw the upper part of the figure of the owner is shown in a recess at the base of the false-door 
(PI. 57)- Gne chapel at Saqqarah Alariette E 10 of Qednes, had rock-cut figures, and they appear in the 
Dyn. V tombs at Heniamieh and later at Sheikh Said and other provincial sites. 

In the chapel of I rince Ka-zedcd a reflection of this custom is found in a pair statue carved in 
granite which was set in the west wall between the two stelae. The statue at the back of the niche w^as 
imitated in such mastabas as that of Ptah-nefer-bauw (G 6010), where it appears in the west wall of 
the court, and in D\n. \ I in the pillared hall of Alercruwka. A curious survival resembling the repre- 
sentation in Yeduw is the bust of the owner which appears in the place of the tablet in the stela of 
Xeter-sesheni-ptah at Saqqarah. We know of the use of the statue in the back of the niche of a 
number of stelae in small tombs. One of these from Giza (G 5032, Redy-nes, now in Boston) actually 
has a full-face figure in sunk relief in the back of the niche (PI. 57). It is probably to be dated to Dyn. VI 
and owes its unique character to the imitation of a statue standing in the back of the niche. 

The L-shaped chapels of Khufuw-ankh (G 4520, the burial of which was dated by a sealing of 

Weserkaf), Wehem-ka (now in Hildesheim; Roedcr, Die Mastaba des Uhemka), Person (LG 20), Kay 

(Junker, Giza, III, pp. 123 ff.) and Kaninesuwt II {l.c. pp. 145 ff.) add little that is new to our 

knowledge of the decoration of this type of chapel. Person does, indeed, have a scene of boats (not 

\eiy well presen ed) and fishing with a drag-net accompanying a presentation scene on the east wall, 

but the others continue the usual scenes of the funerarv- meal accompanied by offering-bearers and 

slaughter scenes. The chapel of Sekhem-ka (G 4411) was undecorated except for the door-jambs 

between the inner and outer room, showing the owner standing facing out accompanied by subsidiar>^ 

figures. These jambs, now in the Berlin Museum, are well carved in relief of medium height in good 

stone (Steindorff, Die Kunst der A^ypter, pi. 196). The great stela which decorated the west wall of the 

chapel of Khufuw-ankh is also of good execution in sunk relief (Boston, Giza Necropolis I pi 65) It 

should be mentioned that the type of these L-shaped chapels is carried on into the latter’half of the 

Dynasty by the inner offering-rooms of Shepseskaf-ankh (G 6040) and Ptah-nefer-bauw (G 6010) bv 

the chapel of Ra-wer (G 5270 ; Junker, /.r.. pp. 223 If.), whose burial is dated bv a sealing of Isesy and 
thatof ltety(G 7391), probably of late Dyn. V. ^ gorises>,ana 

The decoration of several other Giza chapels is probably to be dated to the first half of Dyn. V. Two 
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are in the Quarr\" Cemeter}’ east of the Second Pyramid. Neter-puw-nesmvt. in pvinp a list of the names 
of kings under whom he sereed, ends the list with Sahura. Ra-wer gives in his chapel an account of an 
incident which happened in the reign of Neferirkara which the king ordered him to inscribe in his tomb 
(Selim Bey Hassan, Excavations at Gna, 1929-30, p. i<S). The principal room in the chapel of Xeter- 
puw-nesuwt is square in shape with two pillars. It is entered from a north-south corridor on the east, 
hut the main entrance seems to have been a sec'ond door in the middle of the west wall. Curiouslv 
enough there is no false-door preserved and apparentlv no provision for one. The decoration of the 
square room is in paint only, partlv unfinished and partlv destroved. The entrance jambs and the 
historical inscription over the doorwav to a magazine at the south end of the corridor are in sunk relief. 
The paintings show a swamp scene and apparentlv a series of agricultural scenes; the preparation of a 
bed, dancers, &c. The tomb of Ra-wer consisted of a complicated conglomeration of familv tombs, 
statue chambers, and offering-rooms grouped around the court in front of the inner rock-cut chapel 
and connected by corridors. The reliefs are not well enough preserved to suggest their distribution but 
certain fragments are part of agricultural scenes, one had fighting boatmen, while two small pieces 
showed a man picking grapes and small birds represented in such a way that this probably belonged to 
the scene of trapping gwte birds in an orchard, combined with the vintage. 'I'he seated figure of Ra-wer 
with his mother standing in front of him has a large simplieitv of mass and an exeellence of workmanship 
that reminds one of earlier work (Selim Bev I lassan, l.c., pl. IV). Perhaps one other (liza chapel belongs 
to the first half of Dvn. V. This was the badly damaged little chapel in G 2175 with an unfinished wall 
of reliefs of good qualitv resembling late Dyn. IV work. Only one decorated wall remains (in Boston). 
The bold quality of the reliefs and the drawing of the figures is not unlike that in the chapel of Sennuwka 
(G 2041) and the chapel is of the old fashioned, two-niched type. It does not seem to me, however, that 
a Dyn. IV artist would have introduced a group of dancing women into a scene of thi' presentation of 
animals as has been done here. The inter-relation of the figures of the dancers is unusual, incidentally 
(Fig. 217, see also Wreszinski, Atlas, III, pi. 31). 

c. The Private Reliefs of the Second Half of Dynasty V 

The mastabas of the second half of Dyn. V, from the reign of Xe-uscr-ra to the end of the Dynasty, 
show us the introduction of the complicated interior chapel of many rooms at Abusir and Saqcpirah. 
At Giza with the accumulation of rooms and subsidiary buildings in the Ra-wer complex we have 
alreadv seen a foreshadowing of the type, but the real basis for the new chapel form is to be found in 
the complicated plans of the earlier rock-cut Ciiza chapels. A feature of the new tombs is a large pillared 
hall or court as it occurs in the chapel of Ptah-hotep and .Akhet-hetep, Itety ami the first Ptah-hotep 
(D 6^) at Saqqarah. In the chapel of Pehenuwka a large court surrounded by chambers takes the place 
of the pillared hall as we find it later in the court of the Senezem-ih and Seshem-nofer complexes at 
Giza But both Ra-shep.ses and Senezem-ib-Yenty show a form which includes both the pillared hall 
and the open court. In the chapels of Shepseskaf-ankh (G 6040) and Ptah-nefer-bauw (G 6010) at Ciiza 
we find a pillared portico along one side of an open court. All these mastabas, with the exception of 
Itetv and Shepseskaf-ankh, display a wider decoration of the greatly enlarged wall spaces. 

The chapel of Thiy (Steindorff, Das Grab des Ti) shows an expansion of the scenes of agricultural 
pursuits and craftsmen at work. The cooking operations subsidiar>- to the offering lists and picture lists 
are increased to cover two whole walls of a small room. The representations of the owner’s boats are 
increased in number, as are scenes relating to the inspection of the estate and the transportation of 
animals and provisions by boat. The most important new element introduced here is the picture of the 
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offices of the estate, a pillared hall in which scribes are seated keeping the records of the produce and 
herds. Adjoining this is another new representation, the fowl-yard, a curious diagrammatic rendering 
both in plan and profile. A tiny fragment is all that remains from what must have been a very fine 
hunting scene on the upper part of the east wall of the inner offering-room, south of the transverse 
roofing beam. A reproduction of this has not been published but it is referred to by Montet {Scenes de la 
Vie Privee dans les Tombeaiix egyptiens de UAncien Empire, p. 84). Small as the fragment is, it has pre- 
served a new detail. The fore-quarters of a lion appear to be emerging from the top of a vertical rec- 
tangular space (broken away below) at the edge of the wall. The lion seizes the throat of a gazelle holding 
it dangling well above the base-line upon which the other animals stand. An almost identical repre- 
sentation has been recently found upon a block in excavations in the neighbourhood of the mastaba of 
Ptah-hotep and Akhet-hetep (photograph in La Bourse egyptienne, Wednesday, July 21, 1937). A similar 
position of a gazelle seized by some other animal now broken away is drawn on a block stan din g in the 
anteroom to the chapel of Akhet-hetep (Fig. 92), and I would suggest that the same group was shown 
again here. Less well preserv ed are the two examples which surmount the top of the net on each side of 
the scene in the chapel of Mereruwka’s son Mery-tety (Fig. 92). I should add also to this list a small 
fragment in Cairo found by Quibell ( ) with the fore-quarters of a lion devouring a gazelle. The 

mane of the lion is curiously conventionalized but the drawing is superb. The curious position of the 
lion is due apparently to his being represented behind the net which was spread around the area into 
which the beaters drive the game in Egyptian hunting scenes. 

In the chapel of Ptah-shepses at Abusir (De Morgan, Rev. Arch. i8g4, 3rd Ser. XXIV, pp. 18-33) the 
freight-boats are again given great prominence, and a scene of marketing is included, while the cultiva- 
tion of green vegetables and the sculptor’s workshop also appear. The destruction of the upper walls 
and the incomplete excavation of the mastaba have probably deprived us of many scenes. Unusual is the 
figure of a man leaning over the side of a boat emptying a pot into the water. Ptah-shepses was married 
to one of the daughters of Ne-user-ra and his tomb is the largest in the small cemetery east of the 
pyramid of that king. In the chapel of Ptah-hotep at Saqqarah,' of the reign of Isesy or a little later, 
is a hunting scene (PI. 55 ; repeated in a different variation in a preliminary’ sketch on a loose block in the 
adjoining chapel of Akhet-hetep), and a rare representation of boys’ games which has received a parti- 
cularly full treatment. Another scene that is new appears here. This is the noble seated, accompanied 
by his attendants, who are apparently engaged in dressing him; a sort of morning levee with scribes, 
musicians, dwarfs preparing jewellery, the architect ( ?) of the tomb seated before a pile of food, and a man 
with hunting-dogs and a monkey on the leash. In the chapel of Akhet-hetep (of which the offering-room 
of Ptah-hotep forms a part) additional details have been added to the swamp scene, showing a man seated 
in a little boat fishing with hook and line, and in the opposite panel fishing with a hand-net. The scene 
varies from the usual arrangement (Davies, l.c., vol. II, pis. XIII, XIV). It flanks and fills the space above 
a doorway. The owner takes no part in the scene but sits at each end of the wall watching the activities 
of the swamp, boat-building, picking papyrus, fighting boatmen, and the care of cattle which are 
arranged on each side of a papyrus thicket with birds above, which surmounts the doorway. One of the 
rooms of the somewhat earlier chapel of Pehenuwka (Lepsius, Textband, I, p. 162) shows remnants of 
a hunting scene with interesting details (in Berlin). Here, as in Thiy, we have the running boat-crews 
which reflect the great representation of this subject in the reliefs of Sahura. 

The chapel of Ra-shepses,- the date of which is indicated by a letter of King Isesy inscribed on a 

■ Davies, The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and .Akhethetep at - Lepsius, l.c., p. 165; Quibell, E.xcavations at Saoaarnh 
Saqqara \ Paget and Pirie, The Tomb of Ptah-hetep. 1907-190S, p. 23. ” ’ 
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door-jamb, shows the same widespread use of wall decoration that we have found in these other larue 
chapels. Here for the first time we find in the embrasure of the entrance to the rooms on the west of the 
court the flanking scenes of swamp activities which are characteristic of the large mastabas ot the end 
of Dyn. V (cf. the Senezem-ib and Seshem-nofer complexes at Giza). On one side the owner is shown 
hunting birds with the throwing-stick, while on the other he spears fish. Among the presentation scenes 
of the corridor, which include a sh pavilion with musicians, dancers, and men plaving board games, has 
been included a vintage scene, the raising of vegetables, and an orchard scene with the netting of small 
birds. A group of men building boats appears on another wall. The pillared court has an expanded 
scene of freight-boats loaded with animals and produce, and here are shown also the o\ erseers ot the 
various estates prostrate before the noble in a sort erf judgement scene. In addition to these inner rooms 
which were recorded by Lepsius, Mr. Quibell found a painted corridor (like the other rooms, no longer 
accessible) that leads off to the north which contained a varictv of scenes from life, including agricultural 
pursuits, the inspection of sealed equipment, jewellerv, linen,* and the making of pottery. 

Of these reliefs, those of Thiy and Ptah-hotep are of exceptionally fine quality. The whole great 
expanse of Thiv’s walls has been decorated with good low relief. It is of the Dyn. \ type with the back- 
ground not entirely cut awav, but in the inner oflering-room, as in the Ptah-hotep chapel, it achieves 
great distinction. Technicallv the work is not as fine as the best Dyn. I\ low relief or the carving ot 
Weserkaf and Sahura, but there is a new vivacity, grace, and lightness which contrast pleasantly with 
the large-scaled severitv of most Fourth Dynasty work and have won, partictdarly for the tomb of Thi\ . 
universal admiration. The sculptor of the little inner offering-room of Ptah-hotep w as a man ot indie i- 
dual quality who has lent a style of his own to the work. 1’he relief is higher than that f)f 'Phiy, and 
although scarcely more than of medium height has a feeling of boldness. ’'Phis is partly due to the use 
of rounded surfaces in the modelling and partly to the artist’s predilection for curved lines. He gives 
his subsidiar)- figures plump forms, marking the individual traits of the various men engaged in the 
swamp pursuits. Nothing could be better balanced and interwoven than are the figures of the fighting 
boatmen on the east wall. Thereliefsof Ptah-shepses at Abusir are of a less distinctive quality and inferior 
in execution. The well-preserved colour lends them a considerable charm, nevertheless. Particularly 
attractive is the colouring of a row of cranes on the south entrance wall (Montet, /.r., pi. XI). 'Phe 
reliefs of another Ptah-hotep (the grandfather of the man mentioned above, MM D62) show an excellent 
quality of low relief (Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, pi. XIII). ’Phe reliefs of Pehenuwka, judging from 
the fragments in Berlin (cf., for example, Wreszin.ski, Atlas, 1, pi. 382), were eapially fine. 

Of the chapels of simpler type that of Akhet-hetep-her in Leyden (MM D 60). of the reign of Ne- 
user-ra or a little later, deserves first attention for the beauty of its reliefs.** The sculptor, who 
appears to have been a man of great originality, has decorated the walls of the chapel, a deep niche with 
entrance jambs and a false door in the west wall, w ith an elaborate series of scenes that expand, parti- 
cularlv the representations of agricultural and swamp activities. Brewing and baking, combined with 
the manufacture of pottery, appear on the thickness of the wall inside the jambs of the door. The 
opposite space has freight-boats. The panel over the entrance shows the best of all the rcpresentatnms of 
the trapping of birds in the orchard, and the jambs of the door contain representations of funeral-boats 
and the dragging of statues (one drawn by oxen) accompanied by dancers. These door-jambs give us one 
of the earliest representations of the funeral, although it is not so complete as in the scenes of Dyn. VI. 
The north entrance jamb of the Louvre chapel of Akhet-hetep shows a pair of dancers accompanying a 
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Statue dragged in a shrine, that of Ra-m-ka (Metropolitan Museum), slaughterers and statues dragged on 
sledges, and among the fragments from the chapel of Tep-m-ankh at Abusir (Borchardt, Das Grabdenk- 
mal Ne-tiser-re, p. 124, fig. 104) there is part of a scene where a woman accompanies a procession in which 
oxen drag a statue shrine, or a sarcophagus. The sculptor of Akhet-hetep-her^ has given us again the 
man seated in a little skiff fishing with hook and line. He has treated his individual figures with great 
variety and has adopted unconventional means of representation which give an added naturalness to the 
scenes. The interplay of the various figures receives new attention also in these reliefs. From the de- 
scription of Mariette, the chapel of Duwa-hap (MM D 59), almost identical in plan, must have contained 
scenes of a similar tvpe. The details of the chapel of Akhet-hetep in the Louvre (particularly the netting 
of the gmc birds in the orchard and the dragging of the statues on the door-jamb. Fig. 76) probably bring 
this chapel close in time to the others (‘Tel’, Photographic Encyclopaedia, I, pis. 17-28). It is different in 
form, however, a modified cruciform chapel with palace-fafade panelling on the west wall. Adjoining 
the orchard scene is one of those rare representations which approaches veiy^ near broad humour, and 
which may ha\'e been invented for this tomb.- A hound watches intently a goat that is giving birth to her 
young, while a man crouches in the background with a stick upraised to strike the dog if it should attack 
the new-born animal. 

Two other chapels with interesting reliefs probably belong to this period. They are both in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. One, Ka-m-nofret (MM D 23), mentions Ne-user-ra as the last-named 
king, d'he other, Ptah-sekhem-ankh (MM D 41), although not exactly dated, is probably of the latter 
half of Dyn. V. The chapel of Ka-m-nofret is of modified cruciform type, and the scenes usual in an 
offering-room have been almost entirely crowded out by representations of various swamp activities and 
agricultural pursuits. The picture lists and offering-bearers have been reduced to the narrow spaces 
flanking the stela and to the lowest registers on the north and south walls. The south wall is badly 
destroyed, but since it has a standing figure of the owner there appears to have been no table scene 
except on the tablet of the false door. The chapel of Ptah-sekhem-ankh is of the type with a long corridor 
opening at its south end into an east-west offering-room with a great stela in the west wall. Here again 
the scenes from life have crowded the offering-scenes on to the north wall, but the owner is properly 
represented there at the table of bread, accompanied by lists of offerings, bearers of offerings, and 
slaughter scenes. The work in both these chapels is of good quality, although Ka-m-nofret ’s reliefs are 
partly revised and partly left finished only in paint. The relief is of the usual low Dyn. V type (PI. 55). 
’Phe draughtsman who worked on the east wall of Ka-m-nofret has left a skilfully drawn seated man 
seen from the front, a very unusual variation from the prescribed rules (Fig. 199). 

Probablv to be included with the above is the chapel of Mer-hotep (D 15), of L-shaped or short- 
corridor form. The scenes of swamp occupations from the north wall in good low relief are at present in 
Cairo, as is a part of the presentation of animals from the south wall. The east wall was decorated with 
agricultural scenes. Thus again in this chapel we find the scenes from life crowding the usual decorations 
from the walls of the offering-room. .A block in Cairo showing men at work on stone vessels comes 
from a chapel north of the tomb of Thiy, found by Mr. Quibell (Maspero, Le Miisee egyptien, HI, 
pi. XXII). It displays particularly fine workmanship, but the rest of the reliefs from this chapel were 

‘ I ha\e repeatedly written ‘the sculptor’ or ‘the painter’ man directing the operations of the group of workmen. For 
throughout this text for the sake of brevity. It does not mean further discussion, see Chapter XVI 

that I think that one man executed all the work in a certain - The scene occurs again with slight variations in the chapel 
chapel. In the case where the chapel shows particularly able of Akhet-merx’-nesuwt (G 2184) at Giza, and in a curiously 
workrnan.diip. unusual composition of the scenes, or oriirinal pointless version at Zawiyet el Meitin which may have been 
tlerails, there must ha\ c been an especially able master crafts- misunderstood by Lepsius’s draughtsman (see Fig. 226) 
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entirely destroyed. Three other mastabas show the intrusion of scenes from life into an interior chapel 
of short-corridor form, to the partial exclusion of the usual offering-scenes. From their position in a row 
of mastabas, several of which are associated with the name of King Isesy, I should assign these chapels 
to the end of Dyn. V. Parts of two of the chapels, those of Xv-kauw-hor (915 of Quibell) and Prime 
Ra-m-ka (AIM D 3), are in the Metropolitan Museum, while the other, Ka-m-remeth ( 1 ) 2), is partlv 
in Copenhagen and partly in Cairo.' The painted east wall of Xy-kauw-hor had swamp and agricultur.il 
scenes; the south wall, dancers; while between the stelae on the west wall men play board games and 
musicians appear between the offering-bearers and a slaughter scene. The chapel of Prince Ra-ni-ka 
shows an odd mixture of subject-matter on the walls of a one-niched chapel of short-corridor type. On 
the entrance jambs are shown statues dragged on sledges accompanied by the slaughter of oxen. 'Phe 
west wall, north of the false door, has a table scene accompanied by the bringing of tables loaded with 
food, slaughtering, and cooking, but the lower part of the wall shows the trapping of water-birds. '1 lie- 
east wall presents a similar combination of diverse elements: (i) upper register, dancers; then (2) (3) 
presentation of animals; (4) procession of cranes and other birds; (5) estates bearing otlerings; and (L) 
harvesting and donkeys treading grain. The north wall shows men cleaning fish and cooking, but the 
south w-all is again unusual in combining an offering-list (above) with two registers of a hunting scene. In 
the latter a man leans on a staff watching hounds bring down a hyena and a gazelle in the upper register, 
while in the lower two men lasso antelopes. 'Phe line of the desert ground rises unusually high in this 
scene, and the animals are placed on its upper edge so that they are in most cases well above the straight 
base-line (z 3 GtnWe /o //te Co//ec//o/o, 1 , p. 5 ; Metropolitan Museum of Art). 'Pbis is almost an anticipation 
of the Middle Kingdom method, w here the straight ba.se-line is omitted altogether. 'Phe car\ing in the 
chapel of Ra-m-ka is of fine quality. 'Phe chapel of Ka-m-remeth had cattle fording a swamp and lishing 
by drag-net on the north wall. Flanking the stela on the west wall were seated figures of the ow ner at a table 
of bread. Under the figure on the right was a presentation of animals w ith freight-boats beneath, w hile 
on the left were musicians atid a sail-boat under the table scene. 'I'he south wall had a presentation of 
animals and birds under a seated figure of the owner. Again there is a curious mixture of subject-matter 
as in the chapel of Ra-m-ka. On the east wall w as an agricultural scene (only partly preserved) ending in 
a judgement scene and scribes recording the contents of granaries. Below this is a very complete repre- 
sentation of brewing and baking, while the lowe.st register is occupied by a scene of craftsmen at work. 

We have noted above the modified cruciform chapels of Sahuw and Akhet-hetep which have palaee- 
fagade panelling on the west wall. A more simple type has f)nly the panelled west wall and an inscribetl 
architrave over the doorwav. A good example of this type is the chapel of Ptah-shepses, famous for the 
inscription relating the career of that man (MM C i). The palacc-fayade panelling in the British 
Aluseum, with the hieroglvphs of the inscription incised and painted green against the red background 
imitating granite, and with a rich effect of light and shade produced by the projecting and receding 
panels, shows how effective this type of decoration can be. The panelling is framed by narrow vertical 
strips of picture lists in low relief. 'Fhe chapel of a second Ptah-shepses (U 9) must have resembled 
this and probably that of a third man bearing the same name (C 10), although the lining ot his 
hamber had been destroyed. .Another modified cruciform chapel w ith the west wall decorated similarly 
is that of Shepsesy (D 13). The palace-fayade panelling of this chapel is in the Cairo Museum. I’here 
is a sparing use of inscriptions at the top of the panelling. 


■ See Quibell, Excarations at Saqqarah, 1907 1908, pis. 

T XTT-LXVI • 4 Hand-hook of the E-yplkm Room':, pp. 37, 39, 
‘ . n 7- tisT. ii; n. he. 9; 


figs. I 




16 (for Xy-kauw-Hor); p. fig- 


p. 26, fig. 10; Capart and Werbrouck, Memphis, fig. 317 (for 
Ra-m-ka) ; and Mogenson, / r .. pR. LXXXN I-XC ; W reszinski. 
Atlas, I, pis. 402-404 (for Ka-ni-remeth). 
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Although we have found that in many of the tombs of the latter half of Dyn. V the scenes from life 
have come to assume a large proportion of the space in the offering-room, there are several chapels 
which contain in their decoration only the subject-matter usually reserved for the offering-room in 

Dyn IV. Most of these belong to the type with anteroom, north-south corridor, and east west o enng- 

room. It should be noted that in the Giza chapels of this type the east-west offering-room is always 
reserved for scenes connected with the funerary- meal, as was the case in the old L-shaped ^hape s. 
Two mastabas of this type are those of User-neter (D i ; Murray, Saqqara Mastahas- now m the Fie d 
Museum in Chicago) and Perneb (in the Metropolitan Museum; Ransom and Lythgoe, The Tomb of 
Perneb\ Caroline Ransom Williams, The Decoration of the Tomb of Per-neb) with stela in the west wall 
and flanking table scenes on the north and south walls, accompanied by picture lists, compartment 
lists, offering-bearers, and slaughter scenes. The outer room of User-neter is decorated with offering- 
scenes as is that of Perneb, although the artist of the latter tomb has varied the monotony of these 
representations (on the north wall) by showing Perneb seated in a cany-ing-chair which has been set 
down on the ground. The chapel of Kapuwra, D 39 (Museum of the University of Pennsylvania; The 
Museum Journal, June, 1927, pp. 189 ff.), has an offering-room entered by a doorway opening from the 
south end of an uninscribed corridor. The walls are again decorated with scenes connected with the 
funerary meal. The same is true of the short-corridor chapel of Sekhem-ka excavated by Miss Murray 
(Saqqara Mastabas, pi. \'II). Finally, the tomb of Ma-nofer (the inscribed room is in Berlin; Lepsius, 
Texthami, I, p. 170) had a pair of cast-west offering-rooms, separated by several small rooms, the central 
one of which contains the entrance to the chapel in its east wall. Only the northern offering-room is 
decorated, and that largely in the original sketch-lines. Here again the scenes are concerned alone with 
the funerary meal, but as an extension of the representation of the slaughter scene, we find a large 
portion of tile east wall occupied with the feeding and care of cattle. One other chapel which belongs 
to this period has left only the fragments of an inscribed stela and a portrait of the owner with features 
indii idualized in a manner rare at this time (PI. 48). This is the chapel of Itwesh (D 43 ; blocks in the 
Brooklyn Museum from the collection of the Xew York Historical Society and in Vienna; Ancient 
Egypt, 1920, p. 18). 

When we turn back to Giza, we find the same types of chapels and the same expansion of the wall 
reliefs, while at the same time, a similar retention of older and more simple forms occurs beside the 
elaborate examples. In the Western Cemetery, the family complex of Shepseskaf-ankh (G 6040), his 
sons Iv-merv (G 6020) and Ity (G 6030) and his grandson Ptah-nefer-bauw (G 6010), gives us a suc- 
cession of reliefs from about the beginning of the reign of Ne-user-ra through the next two generations. 
The offering-rooms of .Shepseskaf-ankh (L-shaped), Ity (corridor), and Ptah-nefer-bauw (L-shaped), 
as well as the inner room of Iv-mery, show us only scenes connected with the funerary^ meal. The 
outer courts and anteroom built against the face of the mastaba of Shepseskaf-ankh are undecorated, 
but the rooms added to Iv-mery ’s interior chapel, and the east wall of the colonnade along the small 
court of Ptah-nefer-bauw show a wide expansion of scenes from life. In the case of the Ptah-nefer-bauw 
wall, this is limited to agricultural scenes, but in ly-mery we find in addition craftsmen at work, the 
feeding and care of cattle, swamp occupations, the vintage and orchard, and an elaborate pavilion scene 
with food offerings, musicians, and dancers. Here appear the group dancers which are known elsewhere 
in the tomb of Mercruwka, on the north jamb of the Louvre chapel of Akhet-hetep, and in a few of the 
provincial rock-cut tombs of L*pper Egypt (Figs. 75-78). The surface of the walls in this complex of 
chapels is covered with a coating of plaster of smooth quality and exceptional hardness. The reliefs are 
largely cut in this plaster surface. I'hey are not of very good quality, and in the chapels of ly-mery and 
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Ptah-nefer-bauw it would appear that a second thin laver of plaster had been laid on over the reliefs, 
as the figures merge into the background leaving the outlines indeterminate. The painter has Irequeiitly 
disregarded these blurred outlines in his final work. The draughtsmanship, both in the prehminar\ 
sketches in the unfinished chapel of Shepsekaf-ankh and in the painted work in T-n’er). is unitormly 
of fine quality and the inner details are delicate and elaborate. The sculpture and the painting are both 
very poor in the G 6010 chapel. The preservation of the colour in G 6020, however, although blackened 
and badly damaged, is valuable both for its good quality and for the tact that the final treatment ot the 
wall surfaces is so rarelv preserved elsewhere. 

There are two rock-cut tombs which resemble the chapel ot ly-mery very closely. One, ^ asen 
(G 2196), shows the same use of heavv coatings ot plaster to provide a surtace ior the cutting ot the 
reliefs. This and the other, Ka-m-nofret (LG 63), have a similar selection ot scenes and a duplication 
of details found in G 6020. The cooking scenes in \asen, for example, practically duplicate those ot 
ly-mery. even to the detail of the brazier decorated with dd signs, while the ploughing and driving ot sheep 
after the sower in the chapel of Iva-m-notret bears a close resemblance to the same group ot tigures in 
G 6020, as does the arrangement of the whole wall. 'I'he reliets ot ly-mery and 'S asen (the stone seems 
to have been better in the tomb of Ka-m-nofret and the ii.se ot sizing is less e\ident) were a stn\ mg to 
achieve, by means of plaster laid down on the coarse mimimilitic stone, the type ot low reliei that is iound 
in the Saqqarah chapels, which are lined with a better (luality of stone. 'Lhe sculptor of ^’asen has been 
particularly happy in his treatment of the swamp scene, where the owner ot the tomb hunts buds with 
a split spear (PI. 60). His delineation of the diilerent kinds of birds poised above the pap\rus thicket is 
delicate and true, although the modelling is summary. Holder in .style is the fine panel on the west wall 
which has preserved some of its colour, where the owner sits at a table of bread. 'I’he picture h.st o\er 
the cooking scenes on the south wall contained .some well-pre.served details of colouring, resembling 
those of Iv-mery. The stvle of the Ka-m-nofret reliefs is remarkably similar to those of the other two 
tombs, and at a'first glance one might mistake a section from the presentation of animals on the south 
wall for a similar part of the west wall of the outer room of ly-mery, or the east wall of \ asen. 

The corridors of two chapels in the mastabas of Ankh-haf (G 1234) and Kapy (G 2091) show a 
similar treatment of swamp and agricultural scenes to those mentioned above. Both these chapels are 
of the tvpe with long corridor and alcove at the .southern end, in which the scenes connected with the 
funeraiT meal are represented, d’he alcove of (i 2091 is carved in relief in nummulitic limestone with 
some smoothing of the surfaces by the application of plaster, but the scenes of swamp life and the care 
of cattle in the corridor are lightly cut in a heavy coating of plaster that has been applied to the num- 
mulitic walls, and with the flaking otf of this plaster sizing the reliefs disappear completely. 'I’he ch.ipel 
of G 1234 is entirely decorated in painting, one of the extremely rare examples of a painted chapel that 

° p- T The scenes in the corridor include bird netting in the swamp, and the care 

has been preserved at uiza. i nc . , , , . . , r • u i u 1 

of cattle (fording water, &c.). -Another chapel of this same type, with scenes of agricultural pursuits and 
a presentation of animals on the west wall of the corridor and the funerary meal with its attendant 
figures restricted to the southern alcove, is in the mastaha of Xefer-ked, G 1 1 5 1 . .Again the decoration 
•s partlv cut in the nummulitic .stone, but largely in the heavily plastered surface. .A fourth tomb is also 
deLrated with reliefs of this type (carved almost entirely in the plaster). This is the short corridor 
chapel of Sekhem-ka (G 1029). a priest of the Sun temple of Xe-user-ra. On the cast wall is an attractive 
combination of agricultural and swamp scenes. The occurrence of the quail amongst the gram is a 


shrewd piece of observation 


that one suspects the artist of this obscure little tomb of having copied from 


a better 


ftsman (Fig south wall the ow ner sits in the ^/?-pavilion accompanied by singers 
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and dancers. The funerary meal appears on the west wall. Junker’s chapel of Nofer {V orbericht, 1912, 
pp. 94—96) is of similar type, but the scenes on the east wall are more elaborate and differently arranged, 
being amplified by a representation of boats and a large group of men presenting animals. An unusual 
detail is the man amongst the grain cutters who has placed his sickle under his arm and is clapping his 
hands or singing, while a second man appears to be executing a dance step. A similar detail appears 
amongst the barley reapers in Kahyfy’s chapel where a man plays the flute (as in the Brussels chapel of 
Nefer-iret-n-f) while other men stop their work to call back and forth to each other. The reliefs of Nofer 
are cut in stone that is of better quality than usual, with only a thin coating of plaster or whitewash laid 


down over the reliefs to receive the paint. The northern end of the east 
wall has reached only the one-plane stage in the cutting. 

The chapel of Kahyfy (Junker, op. cit., 1913, p. 175) is of a different 
form from that of Nofer, an almost square room with a pillar in the 
centre. The scenes concerned with the funerary meal are placed on 
the west and south walls, while a presentation of animals appears on 
the north wall, west of the entrance. The table scene on the south wall 
is accompanied, as in ly-mery, by small figures of members of the 
family who sit at little offering-tables. The east wall is covered with 
scenes from life resembling those of Nofer. The carving is again almost 
entirely in the plaster. The gay colouring of the picture lists on the 
west wall is well preser\cd. Another squarish room, this time with two pillars, was added to the 
eastern face of the mastaba of Khufuw-khaf II (G 7150) near the south end. In addition to the usual 
offering-scenes on the west wall are some small groups of figures cooking, and even sculptors at 
work and men making jewellery. The south wall is entirely occupied by a table scene with accompanying 
figures, 'fhe north wall has some badly preserved boats and scenes of agriculture and swamp life. On 
the east w all is preserved an unusual representation of dancers, the first of whom seems to be receiving 
something from a pile in front of the figure of the owner, and this may be a scene of the distribution of 
gold ornaments to the dancers, as in the rock-cut tomb of Nebemakhet. 

Two other small chapels may belong to this period of the end of Dyn. V. One of these was that of 
the dwarf Seneb (Junker, op. cit., 1927, p. 100). This had the unusual feature of concentrating all 
the decoration upon the panels of a small compound offering-niche, including even a number of scenes 
from life. The other chapel was in the mastaba of Kanofer which had been altered by a man named 
Akhet-mery-nesuwt (G 21 84). A small inner L-shaped chapel, with little decoration except a palace- 
facade panelling painted on the wall between two small false-doors, had been blocked up to form a 
serdab, while a stone-lined chapel was added on the east. This little room was entered on the north by 
a doorwav which opened from a sort of court. The west wall of this court had been lined with stone, laid 
down over a painted mud palace-facade panelling which had originally decorated the east face of the 
Kanofer mastaba. This stone facing had two false-doors with a judgement scene between them. To 
the right of the door is a large figure throwing a lasso. The rest of the wall is destroyed at the northern 
end. The gesture is remarkable for a figure of the owner. I know of no other example. It could form 
a part of a hunting scene, analogous to the small figure in the Sahura hunt, or on the west wall of the 
anteroom of Junker’s mastaba of Seshem-nofer {op. cit., 1929, p. 118). There is, however, a small 
fragment of a hunting scene painted on the mud wall on the opposite side of the court, and it may be that 
Akhet-mery-nesuwt is lassoing a bull for slaughter (see the small figure painted in the inner room and 
Davies, Ptahhetep II, pi. XXII). 
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The crude-brick east wall of the court and the outer stone chapel were decorated with paintings 
displaying considerable ingenuity and skill. The paintings on mud plaster preserved only a fragment 
of an agricultural scene, battered almost beyond recognition, but a small panel with two hounds pulling 
down an orjw (all that remained from a hunting scene) is a fine piece of draughtsmanship. I he small 
panels flanking the false-door and the west wall of the stone-lined room are decorated with a remarkable 
series of scenes. The treatment of the surfaces of this door (which apparently was originally the entrance 
to the chapel of Kanofer, blocked up to form a false-door) with scenes from life reminds us of the 
similar decoration of the niche surfaces in the chapel of the dwarf Seneb. There arc extraordinarc 
flashes of something approaching broad humour in these scenes, as in the case of the cat \\atching some 
goats, or the jackal waiting for the birth of a calf, while a man crouches behind him with a stick upraised 
to strike (similarly in the Louvre chapel of Akhet-hotep, Fig. 226). The detail of goats eating the lea\e^ 
from trees has been found already in the Louvre reliefs (big- 239), and there is an old inutij in the man 


s kin ning an animal which hangs from a tree (big. 238). A well observed drawing is that of the two 
hippopotami that attack a crocodile, beneath a swamp scene where the owner spears fish. .Xbove the 
swamp are flying birds treated in an unusually realistic fashion, as are two dragon-flies that ho\er o\er 
the papyrus. The milking scene is delightfully rendered. The cow turns back her head toward the 
little calf which has been dragged away by a man but looks around longingly at the milk jar (Fig. 79). 
The close binding together in idea of the figures of this scene shows an observation of relations of space 
which is carried to an even more unusual extent in other details, such as the crocodile partly protruding 
from the water (Fig. 229), or the upper part of the bodies of two men who are shown partly inside 
granaries receiving baskets of grain (Fig. 229). Another pair of men is partly hidden behind a stack of 
sheaves which they are piling up. Equally remarkable is the representation of the breasts and torsos of 
three dancing women, as though seen directly from the front (b'ig. 198). 'I'he artist who painted these 
scenes, hastily sketched but with a firm, sure line, borrowed freely like all his contemporaries from the 
observations of others, but he shows a vi\ id appreciation of the life around him. 

Certain oddities of drawing appear in another (ii/a chapel of a slightly earlier date.- 'I’his is the 
chapel of Wep-m-nofret in the Quarry Cemetery cast of the Second I’yramid. It consisted of a corridor 
room with an anteroom. On the east wall of the corridor there is inscribed a will and beside it the scpiat- 
ting figures of fifteen men who witnessed the signing of this document. Beneath the inscription is a 
remarkable scene of craftsmen and artists at work. The figures show an unusual variety of poses, many 
of them conceived in an unconventional manner. Among the witnesses to the will is a painter named 
Rahay whom one would like to associate with the painter of the tomb of Meresankh III who bore the 
same riame. It seems impossible that he could have been the same man, but he is perhaps a descendant 
of the other Rahav as the name is not a common one. The corridor chapel of Sneferuw-hetep, cleared 
bv Fisher at Giza near the northern edge of the Far Western Cemetery {(iiza. The Minor Cemetery^ 
Is ■'3-" ') preserved only the preliminary drawing of the scenes, the figures being hastily filled in with 
hashes of colour. In addition to the usual offering-scenes, agricultural pursuits are shown on the east 
''Tl ^In Karlsruhe there is a chapel, apparently of the corridor type, of a man named ly-nefert, which 
Tsaid to come from a crude-brick mastaba at Giza near the Third Pyramid.^ Certain scenes from 
life have been included with the ordinary reliefs of the offering-room. On one wall are found swamp 
occupations and men ploughing. The workmanship is rather mediocre. 

‘ Selim Bey Hassan, - Wiedemann and r()rtncr, Argypthche Grahrdufs aus der 

219: one of the carpenters w or ^ ‘ Grosdierzoglkhen Altrrfumrr-Sammiung zii Karlsruhe, pis. 

srpne is called Neferefra-ankh. wtiicn inuicaL . 

than that the chapel cannot have been decorated earlier than I-I . 
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There are two tombs at Giza which have what appear to be late reflections of the old, simple form of 
chapel. One of these is the offering-room of Ptah-sekhem-ankh (G 71 52). It is an imitation of the 
L-shaped chapel, but the entrance is at the south end of the east wall, and a stela of late form (framed 
by a moulded border) is placed opposite the entrance. The east wall retains a fragment of an agricultural 
scene, and the north wall is decorated with scenes showing the care of cattle. The west wall has a pre- 
sentation of animals. The other chapel is that of Sekhem-ka in Junker’s mastaba VIII south of the 
Great Pyramid [op. cit., 1929, p. 89). Here the inner room is of modified cruciform type and has 
a large, deep niche in the west wall which seems to be imitated from the deep niches in the chapels of 
the children of Cheops in the Eastern Cemetery'. The offering-room is decorated with scenes concerned 
with the funerary' meal. A complicated exterior chapel was added outside, communicating with the 
inner room by means of an anteroom. 

The most characteristic chapel type of the late Fifth Dynasty at Giza is, however, to be found in the 
great complexes of Senezem-ib (G 2370, &c.) and Seshem-nofer (LG 53, 54). The individual unit from 
which these complexes are built up is the chapel type with anteroom, north-south corridor, and east- 
west offering-room, as we find in the offering-place of Senezem-ib himself. To this nucleus was added 
a pillared hall and other subsidiary rooms. Both in the case of Senezem-ib and Seshem-nofer we have 
a series of family tombs built around a large open court, which is reached by a series of entrance rooms 
in the case of Seshem-nofer. In the Senezem-ib complex an inclined way led up from the east, but the 
buildings on that side of the court are too badly destroyed to determine whether there was a similar 
entrance system. The resemblance of these tombs to the elaborate chapels of Pehenuwka and Ra-shepses 
is striking, and there is also a similarity in the decoration. The use of a biographical inscription on the 
facade of Senezem-ib ^entys chapel should be noted in connexion with the similar occurrence of 
biographical inscriptions in the chapels of Ra-shepses and Ka-m-thenenet at Saqqarah, both of the reign 
of Iscs\ . Here again we find the scenes of spearing fish and hunting birds with the throw-stick arranged 
as great panels flanking the entrance doorway (in the chapels of Yenty and Mehy in the embrasure of the 
doorw a\ that opens from the court, and in the south entrance to the court of Seshem-nofer) In the 
Senezem-ib complex we have a series of chapels that can be exactly dated, ranging from that of Yenty, 
which was decorated in the reign of Isesy, to that of Nekhebuw which was built in the reign of Pepy I.' 
d'he owners of the later chapels patterned their scenes upon those in the chapel of their father and 
grandfather, Yenty. Merc we find the inner offering-room reserved for scenes concerned with the 
funerary meal. The north-south corridor and anteroom contain a wide range of scenes from life, includ- 
ing agricultural scenes, the \intage, swamp scenes, a carrying-chair procession, and craftsmen at work. 
On the facade is an interesting picture of the transport of the sarcophagus on the river. A similar range 
of subject-matter is to be found in the Seshem-nofer reliefs (Junker, op. cit., 1929, pp. 98 ff.) where, 
in addition, there is an interesting example of thehuntingscene.withtheunusualdetail of a man throwing 
a lasso (referred to above in connexion with the figure in the chapel of Akhet-mery-nesuwt). The 
reliefs in the chapels of the Senezem-ib complex are mainly carved in nummulitic stone, but with very 
little plaster sizing (applied over the relief to take the paint), as the quality of stone ’seems to have 
allowed better workmanship. The reliefs arc low with moderately good caiw'ing. A great difference 
is to be seen in the reliefs of the Seshem-nofer group. The carving is much better than that of the 
Senezem-ib family, and it is the only work at Giza which resembles the bold high relief that charac- 
terizes Dyn. VI carving at Saqqarah (cf. Mereruwka or the Pepy II temple reliefs). 

Thus we have found in Dyn. V that the most important element in the development of the decoration 
of the chapel is the introduction of scenes from life into the inner offering-room, and the wide expansion 
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of these scenes when the multiple-roomed chapel provided greater wall space. Practicallv all of the 
scenes with which we are familiar had been developed by this time. It remained for the Sixth Dxnab'tx 
to amplify the funeral scene and to elaborate the representation of the priests engaged in the ser\iee 
of the funerary meal. The funeral scenes had been foreshadowed as earlv as the chapel of Deheher, in 
the reign of iMycerinus, and have been found in a tentative form in the chapel of Akhet-hetep-her 
(Leiden), Akhet-hetep (Louvre), Ra-m-ka (Metropolitan Museum), and a fragment from 'rep-m-ankh 
(Abusir). The representation of the priests assisting at the funerary meal begins to change alread\ in 
the latter half of Dyn. V. The inclusion of the hry-hb priest in the ceremonies, and the action of pouring 
water on the offering-stone and the int rd appear in the chapel of Kapuwra (MM D 39, Mastahac. 
p. 275). A similar amplification of the old sdit ceremony performed by the zct and hry zcdh priests is to be 
found in the chapels of User-neter (Alurrav, Saqqara ]\Ias 1 abas, pis. XXI, XXIII); Perneb (Williams, 
I.C., pi. IX); Akhet-hetep (Davies, l.c., II, pi. XXXI); Ptah-hotep (Paget and Pirie, l.c., pi. XXXVlll), 
and Senezem-ib Yenty. Another feature characteristic of the Sixth Dynasty is the decoration ot the 
burial-chamber. The use of Pyramid texts in the royal tomb had begun in the reign of Ibtas (although 
since the burial-chamber of Isesy has not been found they may have been used a reign or so earlier), and 
a compartment list is found on the wall of the burial-chamber of Senczem-ib Yenty, who may have 
been buried as late as this reign, having decorated his chapel in the reign f)f Isesy. An overseer of all 
the works of the king, Yenty may have been the first man to imitate the royal precedent. 

In craftsmanship most of the reliefs of Dyn. \' do not maintain the high standard of Dyn. lY. ()nl\ 
the reliefs of the first two kings, W’eserkaf and Sahura, consistently etjual the older work in cpiality, 
although some individual pieces (such as the group of Unas suckled by a goddess) are very fine. 

Throughout the Dvnastv the reliefs are consistently low. Much of the work is in plaster or in 
limestone of bad quality, and the material makes comparison with work in fine limestone unfair. Never- 
theless the sculptor attained a certain delicacy in the treatment of plaster surfaces which is not to be 
despised, and when, in the more important tombs, he worked in white limestone the results are very 
beautiful. The tendenev to leave large portions of the background in place is a slip-shod device that 
would not have been tolerated in the finest low reliefs of Early Dyn. IV. 1 lowever, when the background 
is delicately graded off to the deeper incisions around the figures, the difference between Dyn. I\' and 
Dyn V low^ relief is imperceptible except at close examination. In such fine work as the inner room of 
Thiy the background has been largely cleared away. The increased use of inscriptions in sunk relief 
during Dyn. V is to be noted and this technique became common also for the decoration of the favade, 
the false-door, and other parts of the chapel walls. In Dyn. VI a new, high, bold t>pe of relief was to 
take the place, although not altogether, of the low- Dyn. V carvings, and combined with inscriptions in 
sunk relief this high relief was to be characteristic of the following period. What the reliefs of Dyn. V 
lack of technical virtuosity in their carving is richly compensated by their movement, vivacity, and 
diverse subject-matter. In draughtsmanship they equal the best work of Dyn. IV, and in the cf)mposi- 
tion of large scenes filled with complicated groups of figures, in the inter-relation of these figures, and 
in the profusion of ingenious detail, they show an advance over the preceding period. I'he painting, 
as it is preserved in such fragments as the head of the lion in the hunting scene of the east wall of the 
offering-room of Thiy, the figures on the upper part of the south wall of the same room, or the badly 
rubbed" colouring of the Ptah-hotep reliefs, shows a delicacy and careful execution equal to Dyn. D' 
-ork The skill with which the artists of Dyn. V have recorded the details of the life aroiind them places 
these reliefs amongst the most attractive prnductif)ns of the Egyptian craftsman. 
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THE RELIEFS AND PAINTINGS OF DYNASTY VI 


a. The Royal Reliefs 

T he royal reliefs of Dyn. VI are preserved at Saqqarah in the pyramid temple of Tety, and in the 
chapels of his queens, Khuwit and Ipuwt, while at South Saqqarah, the funerary temple of Pepy II, 
and the chapels of his queens, contain a large mass of material. The temples of Pepy I and Mernera have 
not been excavated, and save for a few inscriptions (such as a block in the Berlin Museum with the titles 
of Pepy I), some fragments of rather crude relief from Coptos (Petrie, Koptos, pi. V) and Abydos 
{Abydos, II, pis. XIX, XX), and a few inscribed blocks found re-used in the pyramid of Amenemhat I 
at Lisht, there are no other royal reliefs known to me. 

The walls of the Tety temple were so badly destroyed that it is difficult to gain an idea of how they 
were decorated. The plan of the temple resembled that of Unas and Pepy II, with a long east-west 
offering- room ending in a stela at the base of the pyramid. The walls of this room seem to have been 
lined with offering-bearers, resembling the similar decoration of the sanctuary of the Pepy II Temple.' 
The inner part of the temple also contained the characteristic room with recesses for the royal statues 
which we have found already in the temples of Dyn. V. A north-south corridor separated the inner 
rooms from the outer temple, which consisted of an open court with colonnades and a long vestibule. 
Court and vestibule, like the rooms of the inner temple, were flanked on each side by magazines. On 
the north side of the pyramid, a little chapel placed over the opening of the passage to the burial- 
chamber contained a basalt stela and probably figures of ofltering-bearers.^ 

Several of the fragments from the Tety temple suggest a Heb-Sed scene. One in Cairo shows the 
king seated on a throne in jubilee dress. The head has preserved the inlaid eye, following a custom for 
the heads of chief figures in the reliefs of Dyn. V. Another piece shows the sm priest holding the tail of 
his panther skin garment. The foot of a striding king possibly belongs to this group. Other fragments 
show various gods (particularly fine is a head of the god Seth) and the attendants of the king, while 
another piece shows a lady named Sesh-seshet, who is probably a queen or princess (PI. 54). Probably 
the frequent occurrence of the name of Sesh-seshet among the ladies of the Tety Pyramid Cemetery is 
due to this royal precedent. The label M/ihv upon one fragment surely indicates a scene where the king 
is striking down a captive chief or receiving the Asiatic booty. Another block bears the kneeling figures 
of the souls of Hierakonpolis, while a small piece has the symbol of Anubis hanging in front of 
a shrine. 

The style of the Tety reliefs leans toward a bolder carving, and on the whole the pieces seem to show 
rather better work than the average of the Unas reliefs (see PI. 54). While the catl ing is good, it does 
not equal the best work of Early Dyn. V. The reliefs in the two queens’ chapels are more mediocre in 
workmanship. Ver\' little is left. There remain in place only the feet of a few large figures and rows of 
attendants and offering-bearers. In the chapel of Ipuwt several blocks contained figures of the queen 

‘ See the description of the temple hy Firth, Tfti Pyramid - See the reconstruction of the similar chapel of Pepy II 
Cemeteries, pp. 7 ff. The reliefs found by Quibell arc referred Je-quier, Le Monument fiinerairc de Pepx II vol I pp^ 1-4’ 
to in Excavations at Saqqarah, iqoy-iqoS, pp. 19 tf.. pi. LIV, and of a similar example of the Middle Kingdom Hayes’ 
but many fr.igments lying in the court of the tempie .ire .vtiil Rulktin of the Metropolitan Museum November iqia. ’pn o ff’ 
unpublished. ’ ^ 
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accompanied by the king and Hathor, with protecting birds above, and fragmentaiv inscriptions ( Teti 
Pyramid Cemeteries, pis. 56, 57). 

It has been possible to reconstruct a large part of the wall scenes in the temple of Pcpv II.' 'Phc 
valley temple (which had unusual terraces, apparently somewhat resembling the platform in front of the 
Chephren valley temple, Annales, XXXVI, p. 1 5) and the covered way leading up to the pyramid temple, 
were badly preserved. From the lower end of the causeway were recovered some fragments of rows of 
bound captives, and of the king as a griffin trampling on his enemies, resembling similar scenes in the 
temples of Sahura and Xe-user-ra. The upper part of the corridor was apparently lined w ith offering- 
bearers accompanied by the personifications of the different Xomes. In the vestibule of the upper 
temple, on the north wall, is a curious scene where apparently the king spears a hippopotamus, while 
behind him a slain animal is dragged on a sledge. This does not seem to be an ordinary hunting scene 
and may have some connexion with the odd groups on an earlv sealing (see Fig. 39). Onlv one of the 
eighteen square pillars of hard stone in the great court had preserved its decoration. In sunk relief, the 
king is shown embraced by a god, a form of pillar decoration that became traditional in later temples 
{Annales, XXVII, pi. III). 

A number of scenes in relief were recovered from the east wall of the north-south corridor which 
divides the inner temple from the court. Here, near the south end of the wall, was a great figure of the 
king striking down a Libyan chieftain with liis mace, while behind stood figures of the familv of the 
Libyan and his followers. The group of the woman and the two sons of the cliief has been copied closely 
from the Sahura reliefs, even to the inscription above their heads, giving their names {Pepx //, Le 
Temple, pis. VIII-XI). Other scenes of ceremonial sacrifice (one unlocated, lx., fig. 3, one in the statue 
chamber, pi. 35, and one in the anteroom opposite the hunting scene, pis. 36 40) show the king trium- 
phant over people of diflcrent races. Both types of representation occurred- the king seizing a single 
captive, as in the case of the Libyan of the corridor, and a number of men held together by their hair 
in the hand of the monarch. In the latter case the captives are standing in two groups, instead of kneel- 
ing, and Jequier has pointed out the close relationship of the anteroom scene to that on the Karnak 
Pylon of Amenhotep 11 . Processions of captives appear accompanying this scene, and the goddess 
Seshat recording the bootv f)f herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. 'Fhe corridor reliefs also show the king 
in association with various gods, and three times striding in ceremonial fashion. An incident later con- 
nected with the Feast of Min is illustrated by the men with feathers in their hair climbing a pole which 
is held fast bv long ropes {l.c., pis. 12 -17). On the side walls of the embrasure in which steps ascended 
to the statue chamber of the inner temple, the king appears suckled by a goddess, as we have seen in 
Dyn. V temples. 

In one of the rooms leading to the sanctuar}- is a hunting scene, of which only the lowest register has 
been preseiwed. Two figures of the king flank desert animals (on a ver}' small scale) which are carved 
in low relief against a horizontal strip of raised background. The sides of this raised space curve in to 
form an undulating upper surface. The front hooves of an animal much larger than the rest are pre- 
served. Jequier has restored this as an ibex, w hich the figure of the king on the left seizes by the horns, 
at the same time raising his other hand with a weapon to crush the animal’s skull. Unprecedented as is 
this badlv preserved group, it is difficult to suggest another solution of the problem presented by the 
fact that the king is standing too close to the animal to shoot at it with bow and arrow {lx., pi. 41). 

Fragments of water birds shown against a background covered with lotus plants, and evidently from 

‘ For these reliefs see Jequier’s reports in Annales, 1927- chapel over the entrance to the passaijc leading to the hurial- 
1936, and Le Monument funeraire de Pipy II, 'ol. I (for the chamber), and vol. II, Le Temple. 
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a bird-netting scene apparently come from this same \\ all, to the east of the doorw^ay. The room which 
opens from that containing the hunting scene is the actual anteroom to the offering- chamber. It was a 
squarish room with a column in the centre and is found in this same position in the temples of Unas and 
Tety. The lower part of the walls was covered with long lines of bowing courtiers, each with his name 
and titles, facing a standing or seated figure of the king. Above, there were slaughter scenes, and higher 
on the wall, rows of gods (Upper Egyptian gods on the south and west wall, the gods of Lower Egypt 
on the north and east walls). The offering-chamber, like that of Unas and Tety and the earlier sanc- 
tuaries of Dyn. V, was a long east-west room with the stela in the west wall at the base of the pyramid. 
The eastern wall of this room had slaughter scenes, while the north and south walls had figures of the 
king seated at an offering-table with lists and pictures of offerings, and rows of offering-bearers {Annales, 
XXVIII, pi. Ill ; Pepy II, Le Temple, pis. 61-104). These representations form a close parallel to the 
reliefs of the offering-room in private chapels of Late Dyn. V and VI, and are the most magnificent 
example of this type of decoration. They set a precedent for the decoration of the sanctuary of Queen 
Hatshepsut at Dcir el Bahari in Dyn. XVIII . The resemblance between the two rooms is striking 
{A?males, XXXIV, p. 79, XXXVI, p. 15). 

The reliefs of the queens’ chapels show little but the large figures of the owner with attendants and 
offering-bearers. A fragment from the chapel of Wezebten shows the queen offering to the gods 
(Jcquier, La Pyramule d'Oudjebten, p. 15, fig. 8). An attractive feature is the lions which decorate the 
base of the ciuecn’s throne {l.c., fig. 13, repeated again in the chapel of Queen Neith). This is an effective 
design which has appeared already in the reliefs of Sahura and Unas, and is to be found again in Dyn. 
X\'III in the reliefs of Deir el Bahari (Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, pi. XIII), and also at Karnak. 
'riie reliefs of the queens’ chapels resemble on the whole the mediocre carving of medium height of the 
queens of d’ety. The workmanship of the reliefs in the king’s temple is of an entirely different quality. 
Lhey are bold in type, resembling in this respect the private reliefs of Dyn. VI (PI. 54). They contrast 
markedly with the delicate low reliefs of the royal temples of Early Dyn. V, but are little inferior to them, 
if at all, in careful execution. The widely varied representation of offerings in the sanctuary, with its 
ingenious arrangement of the shapes of the different kinds of meat, fruit, and vegetables, and the attitudes 
of the men bringing food and drink, shows a beauty of design and canfing seldom excelled. Particularly 
fine is the painting of these reliefs. The careful precision in the drawing of detail and the grading of 
colour make these fragmentary walls fit to stand beside the best examples of Old Kingdom painting. It 
IS difficult to believe that after a succession of the products of rather ordinary craftsmanship in the royal 
temples of Late Dyn. V and Dyn. VI, we have in the splendid decorations of this temple the last pre- 
ser\ ed example of fine royal craftsmanship until a new era is introduced in Dyn. XL Certainly there 
is no indication in these reliefs of the rapid decline into which the art of Egj'pt was about to fall a decline 
which had begun to manifest itself already in the private tombs. Pepy II must have commanded the 
ser\ ices of the last of the great sculptors of the Old Kingdom, a man who by his genius and ability to 
direct, spurred the artisans to rival the work of their predecessors. 

Two fragments from the temple of Min at Coptos betray a more ordinarx^ level of workmanship for 
the reign of Pepy 11 . The relief is low and fiat and the figures and inscriptions are badly alined. Petrie 
noted that the work was executed in poor local limestone filled with flint nodules, and, as we have seen 
in the nummulitic limestone reliefs at Giza, it is impossible to achieve a smooth finish and fine details in 
poor stone. One of the fragments shows Pepy II standing with mace and staff and with an inscription 
containing his name. Across the base of the block is a border of dd emblems and sistrums with Hathor 
heads. The other piece shows the king, called ‘beloved of Min’, standing holding a sekhem xvand 
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raised in front of him. This attitude is known from the Pepy II funerarv temple and from a Middle 
Kingdom figure of Xeb-kheruw-ra Menthu-hotep on a block from Deir el Balias found bv Dr. Reisner. 

If we turn to the minor arts we can find a number of objects of roval workmanship which bear 
witness to a decline in craftsmanship. There are three small gilded and stuccoed wood panels of Pcpy II 
which show in the tall slender figures which decorate them the change in proportions that we iind 
taking place elsewhere at the end of the Old Kingdom, and resembling the more elongated forms 
characteristic of the Middle Kingdom. One of these was found manv years ago bv Quibcll in the debris 
east of the Teti Pyramid {Excavations at SaqqaraJu 1906-7, pi. V, p. 72). The king is accompanied bv 
a goddess and bears the name Xefer-ka-ra.’ A similar plaque showing Pepy II accompanied bv llathor 
and Horus was found by Jequier in a private tomb near the pyramid of the king {Annahs, XXX 1 \’, 
p. 78, pi. I), and a third with the king crowned bv Horns and Seth comes from the debris of his temple 
(Annales, XXVIII, p. 57, pi. IV). A fourth fragment has only the king’s name flanked bv the wings of 
two birds (l.c.). The bright colours of the I lathor panel are very attractive, but the draw ing of the figures 
is awkward and the modelling meagre. 'I'hese little pieces continue the tradition of elaborately ile- 
corated small objects and furniture that we find exemplified in Dyn. IV by the wonderful pieces from 
the tomb of Hetep-heres I. But the falling-off in craftsmanship is striking. Although it is possible to 
place the reliefs of Pepv II beside those of Dyn. 1 \’ without their suffering by comparison, these little 
gilt and stuccoed panels would look very miserable it brought into proximity with the technical perfec- 
tion of the Hetep-heres work. 

h. 'I’he Private Reliefs of Dynasty VI 

The courtiers of d’etv built a group of magnificentl\ decorated mastabas in the neighbourhood of 
the pyramid of the king under whom thc\ served. In the.se constniclions of Dyn. \'l. the nmltiplc- 
roomed chapel expands to a point w here it occupies nearly the w hole of the interior of the superstructure. 
The finest of these tombs is that of .Mcrcruwka (splendidly reproduced in Duell, 'Eh< Mastaha of Mnt r- 
uka) which has a scries of apartments for the wife and son as well as for the’ owner himself. The other 
mastabas in this group that have elaborately decorated chapels are those of Kagemni (Von Bissing, Die 
Mastaba des Gemni-ka), Xefer-seshem-ptah, Ankh-ma-hor (C’apart, Rta dc Tinnheaux), and Ikhekhv. 
Two crude-brick mastabas with decorated chapels south-west of .Mcrcruwka, those of Ka-m-heset and 
Ka-m-sennuw (Quibcll, Tcti Pyramid, Aortli Aide), also belong to Dyn. \ I. South of the Step Peramid 
there are four large chapels of this period, tho.se of Ycduwt (.Maeramallah, Ia Mastaha d'ldout), Ka-irer, 
a man named Ptah-hotep whose reliefs have been recorded by Lepsius (Texthand, 1 , p. 185), and the 
newlv discovered chapel of I Icr-neb-kauw . The reliefs of Unas-ankh in the I-'icld .Museum in C hicago, 
from south-west of the Step Pyramid, are unpublished but are of similar type. In the Xorthern 
Cemetery a mastaba with small chapels belonging to a man named Sabuw (.MM K i hi 2) and another 
man named Ptah-shepses, is of Dyn. VI. In the area between the Xorthern Cemetery and .Abusir, a 
mastaba with interesting paintings that were copied by Lepsius (Texthand, I, p. i belonged to a man 
named Fetekta and is probably (jf this same period. The reliefs f»f Ipy in Cairo frf)m sf)Uth Saepjarah 
(Wreszinski, Atlas, I, pis. 40C 4 °^’) should also be noted, while the paintings in the chapel of Sneferuw- 
in-shat-f at Dahshur are of considerable importance.- .At Giza the later chapels of the Senezem-ib 

' It seems hardlv necessary tn doui't. as Quibell did, that not reproduced or mentioned by De Morgan or Wreszinski. 
this is the name of Pepv II. Cwo panels were indeed published by Dc Morgan under the 

- De .Morgan, Fouilles <1 Dahehnur. 1^94-1895, p. 4. pis. mistaken heading, ‘Bas-reliefs du m.a.staha de Mera, VP 
XVIII-XXV; Wreszinski, Atla~, I, pis. 409 - 4 Ls- There are Dynastic (Saqqarah)' in OriAnn de VEgypte, p. 175, figs. 516, 
several other fragments of paintings from Dahshur which are 517. These showed a paired throwing-stick and fish-speanng 
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complex continue the work begun by Yenty. Other important chapels of Dyn. VI are those of Yeduw 
(G 7102), Qar (G 7101), and Junker’s Kay-m-ankh. 

The reliefs of this period show a similar expansion of the scenes from life to that found in the 
chapels of Dyn. V. A number of new details can be found but the principal advance is in the introduc- 
tion of the elaborate funeral scene with mourners, to be seen badly damaged in the tombs of Mereruwka, 
Ankh-ma-hor, in a small fragment in the chapel of Yeduwt, and in the Dahshur paintings of Sneferuw- 




in-shat-f. The scene is found better preserved in the chapels of Yeduw and Qar at Giza (Fig 84) 
A variation of the funeral scene, resembling the Dahshur painting and Yeduwt, is also found in the 
chapel of Ptah-hotep (LS 31), while the Qar version of the scene appears at Meir in a Late Old 
Kingdom tomb. In the offering-rooms of these chapels the ceremonies attendant upon the funerary 
meal are enlarged by the new elements that we found beginning at the end of Dyn V and a detail not 
found before is that called ‘the breaking of the red jars’. The boys’ games are treated elaborately in 
-Mereruwka s chapel (Duell, l.c.. pis. .62-5), while the group 'bringing in a prisoner’ is repeated in an 

scene, and a separate bird-trapping and cattle-fording scene. 

Only fragmentary portions of these two panels are now in 
Cairo. Mrs, Daviespublishedoneof the finest of these in.dwaVn/ 

Egyptian Paintings, pi. IV. In referring to this plate, Gardiner 
doubts that these paintings come from the tomb of Sneferuw- 
in-shat-f because he believes it impossible that two similar 


swamp scenes could appear in the same mastaba. The tech- 
nique of the two sets of paintings is identical as is the plaster 
ground upon which they are painted. Framed with pieces 


rom the false-door of Sneferuw-in-shat-f (De Morgan, l.c., 
g. 3), the fragments of the second group are indistinguishable 
from the first, 'iet there does not seem to be room for all the 
paintings in the corridor of Sneferuw-in-shat-f, nor are any 
paintings mentioned from the neighbouring tombs. The only 
recourse seems to be the assumption of Mrs. Davies and 
Gardiner that there must be a second chapel, but to add that 
Its decorations were identical in style with the first. 
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odd version in that of Ikhekhy (Fig. 81). Merermvka’s reliefs show figure dancers resembling those in 
ly-mery (Fig. 77), but with a number of new poses added, particularly in the second group of dancers 
represented in the wife’s chapel [Atlas, III, pi. 29). An even more vigorous group of dancers executing 
a high kick is to be found in the chapels of Kagemni and Ankh-ma-hor. In the latter tomb and in 
Ikhekhy are to be found scenes of simple surgical operations, including circumcision [Atlas, 111, pis. 
23-6). In the chapels of Mereruwka and Ikhekhy are also found the scene where a man sits at an easel 
painting the seasons (Fig. 230). INIereruwka has a hunting scene, both in his own chapel (Fig. 92) and 



Fig. 76. Group dancers: Louvre chapel 
of Akhet-hetep. 



L. 


Fig. 77. Figure dancers in groups (Duell, The Mastaha of Mercrtika, pi. S7). 


copied again in the chapel of his son, while there is a beautiful fragment of a painted hunt in the chapel 
of Fetekta (LS i. Fig. 216). A fragment in Yeduwt (not included in the publication) belongs to a 
hunting scene similar to that in I’tah-hotep (MM D 64), repeating the crouching figure of the hunts- 
man with his dogs. Scenes of craftswork appear in Mereruwka, Ankh-ma-hor, and Ka-ircr, and in the 
latter chapel is a remarkable representation of a naked girl, seen from the front, who acts as the balance 
of the scales on which the metal is being weighed. The orchard scene with attendant bird catching is 
to be found in the chapels of Mereruwka and Kagemni (Firth, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, pi. 8, gives the 
scene from the outer room of this mastaba). The swamp scenes and agricultural occupations arc as 
commonlv represented as before. A market scene is shown in Fetekta and .■Xnkh-ma-hor, while in Ptah- 
hotep (LS 31) this appears to be really the distribution of supplies on a great estate. Finally, there is 
an entirely new subject introduced in the tomb of Ka-m-heset (Fig. 85). This is the representation of 
soldiers laving siege to a town. It is repeated at Deshasheh in a Late Old Kingdom tomb (Fig. 86) 
and is the first private example' we know of a scene that was to be popular in the Middle Kingdom. 


I fragment from Lisht in the .Maropolitan Museum (No. 
22 _i*- 23) gives a manellous representation of a group of men 
shooting with bow and arrow. The interplay of the figures is 
superb and the work is royal relief perhaps as early as the first 


half of Dvn. V. It certainly seems to he part of a battle scene. 
Whether other fragments of men running with bow cases are 
from this or a hunting scene is uncertain. A fragment from a 
battle scene has been mentioned in the reliefs of F nas. 
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The reliefs of Dyn. VI show on the whole a bolder style than those of Dyn. V. This is particularly 
true of such chapels as Alereruwka, Kagemni, Sabuw, and Ipy. ISothing could be more effective 
than the bold group of Alereruwka and his sons on the north wall of the pillared hall (PI. 56). The high 
relief and the powerful interweaving of the arms of the three figures produces a striking design. 
Although it is not noticeable in the best work of Mereruwka and Kagemni, the bold reliefs of 
Sabuw show a tendency to mix incised inscriptions (or sunk relief) with figures carved in high 



Fig. 78. Newberr}', A Sixth Dynasty Tomb at 
Thebes, Annates, IV, pi. Ill, p. 97. 



relief. The surfaces of the high relief are more or less flat, without elaborate modelling. In the reliefs 
of Ipy (PI. ^6) we see another characteristic of this Dyn. VI technique. This was the treatment of the 
flat surfaces of the relief with intricately drawn inner detail, as in the hair, necklaces, or other parts 
of the dress. 'Fliroughout, the principal figures are in high relief, while the subsidiary registers of small 
figures are shown in quite low relief. W ith the frequent addition of inscriptions, incised or in sunk 
relief, it is immediately apparent how much difference there is between the bold reliefs of Early 
Dvn. I\' and those of the Late Old Kingdom. 

The chapels of Yeduwt, Ka-irer, Ikhekhy, Ankh-ma-hor, and Nefer-seshem-ptah show a type of 
work that is less easy to distinguish from the ordinar}' carving of Dyn. V. Another chapel, the 
reliefs of which are now partly in the possession of Dr. Jacob Hirsch, partly in the Museums of Cleveland, 
Kansas Citv, Worcester, Honolulu and the logg Aluseum, shows excellent low carving of a type which is 
usually associated with the reliefs of Dyn. \ , The tomb belonged to a man named Nv-ankh-nesuwt, and 
the names of the subsidiaty figures would date it at least to the reign of Tety.^ 

’ ‘Unas-live^’, 'Isesy-shines’, ‘Tety. . . .'; s<.-c T/if abo: Bull. U’oirester Art Museum, XXIII, p. 9; Honolulu 
of the C.lertiand Museum of Art, December, 1930 (No. 10). Academy of Arts. 1937, p. 59; Bull. Fogg Art Museum, 
For the K.insas Citv relief see a detail in Breasted, Geschkhle March, 1936, p. 30. 

.■hgvgtt n<, 193b, pi. 204, Art Sacs, Dec. 9, 1933 ' P- 5 'I. bee 
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The colour is well preserved in the chapel of Yeduwt, and the painting in this tomb, taken with that 
in the chapels of Fetekta, Ka-m-heset, and the Dahshur tombs, shows that the painter had lost none of 
his skill in the private work of Dyn. VI. The elaborate detail in Fetekta and in the Dahshur paintinu 
(Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, pi. IV) is of a quality comparable to that in the Pep\ II temple. 
This attention to small detail is found reflected also in a more elaborate use of backgrounds in Dvn.VI. 
Thus we find a profusion of plants in the swamp scenes, the buildings of the estate offices and the fowl- 
yard, the granaries, and the buildings connected with the funeraiw' scene, or the fortress which men 
besiege in the tomb of Ka-m-heset. To this same categorv belong the vegetable plots in the Mereruwka 
scene, and the wavy lines of the desert ground in the hunting scene of Fetekta. Small details abound. 



Ik;. So. .Men running witli clasped hands: Nckhcl>uw reliefs in Boston. 


such as the quail being netted amongst the grain in the Mereruwka harvest scene (Fig. 74), the otter 
devouring a fish in the same tomb, the nets hung on a line of spears in Kagemni's chapel (a detail which 
had occurred alreadv in the tomb of 'I’hiy), or the grasshoppers on the plants in the bird-hunting scene 
in Ankh-ma-hor. A new liveliness of action seems to have taken possession ot the human figures. We 
can see this in the pole-climbing men in the reliefs of Pepy II, or the men swinging on the ropes oi a 
ship’s rigging in the Cairo relief. Xo. 40049, the .source of which is unknown. Similar is the man who 
has climbed up into the rigging of a ship in the earlier Louvre reliefs of .\khet-hetep or in a similar 
scene of Nekhebuw (Fig. ifi4), or the men who have jumped into the water and swim ahead of the 
boat in the chapel of Mereruwka (Pig. 166). Of a like nature is the man hehl at the whipping post in the 
Mereruwka chapel (Pig. 222) or the many energetic postures of the dancing women. 

M Giza, in the Senezem-ib comple.x, the chapels of Khnum-entv and Xckhebuw have reliefs resem- 
blino’ those in the earlier chapels of Yenty and Mehy. There is an interesting scene in the chapel of 
Nekhebuw where several men are shown running with wands that resemble those borne in the scene 
where the vouths bring in a prisoner (Mereruwka). The group and accompancing inscription {nfr ihy 
nh hut n Xhkv, ‘Good is every rejoicing and protection for Nekhebuw’; P'ig. So) finds a parallel on the 
east wall of room A 10 of Mereruwka. The ceremony is one distinct from that in the boys’ games, but 
an intermediate group of figures is that on a fragment in the British Museum (P'ig. 8;,), where boys 
carrving similar wands follow a row of female dancers and surround, not a bound prisoner, but a man 
wearing a lion-headed mask. Instead of the in.scription : H smt i sdm n ih-f (‘a foreigner comes, hear his 
wish ( ?)’). as in Ptah-hotep (Pig. Si a), or ii sm; sdm n ih-f w//^viW-/(‘a foreigner comes, hear his wish ( ?) 
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Anothersees and is afraid’), in Mereruwka (the inscription in Ikhekhy is unintelligible) (Fig. 8 i b, c), we 
have here only hbt in sdht (‘dance of the sdht youths’). I believe that there is a connexion between these 
three different types of representation, part of which perhaps represent the games and dances of a festival 




Fig. 8 1 b. Mereruwka (Wreszinski, Atlas, III, pi. 22). 



Fig. 81 c. Ikhekhy (Wreszinski, Atlas III, pi. 23). 


such as we find celebrated at the feast of Hathor of Cusae in the Middle Kingdom at Meir. The Mereruwka 
(A 10) and Xekhebuw groups seem to be funerary in character, mentioning the owner’s name The 
god of the vintage, Shesemuw, is mentioned among the boys’ games in Ptah-hotep suggesting a seasonal 
festival in this case, and the man in the mask on the British Museum piece may represent the same^ or 

’ It is an interesting point that hmw, the god of wine and the show him as a u 1 , _ 

oil press, becomes the slaughterer in Pyramid Texts, Spriiche (Sethe, Uraeschichte i ^ Book of the Dead 

403 a, and early changes into a lion. The Pyramid Texts never * ’ ^ 
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another local field god. The figure of the god represented by the man in the lion mask is evidently 
shown on a fragment from the reliefs of Sahura and now in Leipzig (Sa-hu-re, II, pi. 22), and by a 
figurine from the temple of Neferirkara (A efer-ir-ka-re , p. 70). Erman and Schafer associate him with 
the group of demons later transformed into Bes. 

The chapel of Kay-m-ankh excavated by Professor Junker {Vorbericht, 1926, p. 76) has scenes from 
life resembling those in the other Giza chapels. The two most important chapels of Dvn. VI at Giza 
are those of Veduw and Qar in the Eastern Cemetery. Both these men served King Pepv I as personal 



Fig. 82. Yeduw, G 7102; hoys’ games. 



Fig. 83. Men running with masked figure {British Museum Inscriptions, VJ, IM. 17 and photo). 

scribes. In the chapel of Yeduw is a well-preserved example of the funeral scene with an animated 
group of mourning relatives (Fig. 84 b). This scene, without the mourners, is elaborated in Qar, where 
there is also a good example of the enlarged representation of the ceremonies connected with the 
funerary meal (Fig. 84 a). The reliefs of the Senezem-ib complex and those of Kav-m-ankh and Yeduw 
(cut in the rock with a heaw sizing of plaster) are of the ordinary type which we have found in Dyn. V, 
the execution being of none too good quality, although the painting which is well preserved in Yeduw 
is excellent. The reliefs of Qar are,’ on the other hand, in a low, delicate style which contrasts strongly 
with the bold type of work found at Saqqarah. Although they produce a pleasant impression at first 
sight these reliefs are by no means comparable with the fine, low reliefs of the best period at Giza. They 
are flat and show a sharp edge along the outlines of the figures. The low reliefs on the north wall are 
combined characteristically with the sunk relief of the offering list. It is interesting to find towards the 
end of Dyn. VI the occurrence of the same two types of relief, high and low, which we found to be 
characteristic at the beginning of Dyn. IV. 

There is one other peculiaritv of the decoration of the tombs of Dyn. VI which has not been noted 

‘ That is the reliefs carv ed on the blocks of white limestone sunk reliefs in the nummulitic stone in the inner rock-cut room 
let into the walls of the west and north sides of the court. The are very poor in quality-. 
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above. This is the painting of the walls of the burial-chamber. First, in the pyramid of Unas, although 
the custom may be slightly earlier, we find the walls of the burial-chambers covered with magical texts. 
In addition to these inscriptions, the west wall behind the sarcophagus was decorated with a large 
painted panelling of palace-fa9ade type, brightly coloured in contrast to the incised hieroglyphic texts 
which were uniformly blue. This use of the Pyramid Texts continued throughout Dyn. VI. Already 
in the burial-chamber of Senezem-ib Yentv we find the royal precedent imitated by the use of a com- 
partment list inscribed in black paint on the white-plastered east wall. This simple beginning was soon 
amplified and it became customarj' in Dyn. VI to decorate the w^alls of the burial-chamber with inscrip- 
tions, picture lists showing food and funerar}- equipment, and even figures of the owner and small 
scenes from life. In G 5220 there is a burial-chamber with picture lists and inscriptions, while that of 
Ka-kher-ptah (Junker, op. cit., 1914, pi. II) had on the east wall a figure of the owner seated at a 
table of bread with his titles and name and a large compartment list.' Curiously enough, the burial 
chamber of Kay-m-ankh {op. cit., 1926, pis. V, VI; Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, pis. II, III), 
while it contains no figure of the owner, has, in addition to an elaborate representation of food offerings 
and funerary equipment (including a representation of men making up a bed), a series of scenes from 
life. There are dancers and musicians, sailing and freight boats, a presentation of animals, the care of 
cattle, and cooking scenes. On the west wall is the representation of a ship-yard with craftsmen at work 
and a list of ships and tools, granaries, and an old compartment list of linen. 

At Saqqarah one of the burial-chambers in the Northern Cemetery excavated by Mariette appears 
to have had inscriptions and lists of offerings (iSliNI E 3, Sabuw). The mastabas in the 1 ety Pyramid 
Cemetery also contained painted burial-chambers (h'irth, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, passim). 'Phe finest 
of these was the burial-chamber of IMereruwka, but there were others in the mastabas of Kagemni, 
Ankh-ma-hor, and Ikhekhy. There were also examples in the mastabas of Yeduwt and Ba-n-ankh, 
south of the Step Pyramid. None of these contained representations of the owner, although the chamber 
of Ankh-ma-hor showed the empty chair of the deceased in addition to the usual lists and representations 
of food offerings. Many examples of painted, and even sculptured, burial-chambers occur in the 
cemetery around the pyramid of Pepy II. The painted burial-chamber continued to be a feature of the 
rock-cut tombs of Upper Egypt in the Late Old Kingdom and Intermediate period. Good examples 
are known from Naga-ed-Der, Denderah, and Meir. 

' For hieroglyphics from these inscriptions sec coloured plate B. 
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THE PROVINCIAL TOMBS OF UPPER EGYPT : 
DYNASTIES V AND VI AND THE FIRST 
INTERxMEDIATE PERIOD 


a. Dynasty V 

W E have seen that before D\ n. V there is veiy little evidence for the provincial reliefs and paint- 
ings of Upper Egypt, except for some scanty remains at Reqaqnah and El Kab in the early part 
of Dyn. IV (see pp. 45, 142). In Dvn. V the decorated rock-cut tomb which had appeared at Giza 
towards the end of Dyn. I\’ became the accepted form for the burial-places of the great men of the 
provinces. (Jne of the first of these tombs, that of Khenuw-ka at Tehneh, was probably excavated as 
earlv as the reign of Mvcerinus. In 'bomb 13 at Tehneh, Ny-ka-ankh records that Mycerinus had given 
two pieces of land jointly for the funerary endowment of a man named Khenuw-ka (the father of Ny-ka- 
ankh) and for the services in tlie temple of Hathor. Weserkaf confirmed this gift during the lifetime of 
Nv-ka-ankh. Therefore it seems reasonable to assume that the tomb of Ny-ka-ankh was sculptured 
in the reign of Weserkaf while the tomb of the father was prepared in the reign of Mycerinus. The 
caleiular, by means of which the distribution of the land amongst the wife and children of Ny-ka-ankh 
was arranged, is a remarkable document. In addition to this the chapel shows a series of simple offering- 
scenes. including a representation of the sh pavilion. A rock-cut statue of the owner and his wife is a 


.Menqilute form of decoratioit which becomes characteristic of these provincial tombs. As far as one 
can judge from the publishetl drawings (Fra.ser, Aumilcs, 111 , p. 67) the work is of mediocre quality, but 
the use of a few large figures in the scenes and the simplicity of arrangement seem to reflect the 
Memphite style of Dyn. l\'. Several details are very curious, though, such as the dog eating a goose 
under the chair of its master in the table scene (Fig. 90 c), the unusual array of vessels on tall stands set 
around the talde of bread, and the rabbit which is placed on a separate base-line between a group of men 
throw ing down a bull and a man carrying a hyena in the register below HI, pi. V). An interest- 
ing feature of this tomli is that the chapel is cut in a free standing rectangular mass of rock as though in 
imitation of a mastaba. Tlie rock mass is isolated from the hill by a long open corridor which enters from 
the w est at each end of the ‘mastaba’ and separates the east face from the rock behind. The entrance 
to the chapel itself is from the east in the middle of the north-south section of this corridor. In this 


w av the old orientation of the chapel is maintained, although the tomb is on the east bank of the river. 

'Fomb No. 14 belonged to Khenuw-ka. probably the same man as the father of Ny-ka-ankh, and 
therefore must have been cut late in the reign of Mycerinus or soon after. The chapel was of simple 
crucitorm shape with a small shrine cut in the east wall opposite the entrance. It was entered by a long 
corridor the roof of which was cut in imitation of palm logs laid side by side. The two false-doors are 
placed on the entrance (west) wall and all the walls contained rock-cut statues of the owner standing in 
niches. Fragmentarx- reliefs of Khenuw-ka and his family as well as men bringing offerings and animals 
are preserved on the walls of the entrance passage, while there was an almost obliterated scene on the 
east wall south of the shrine. The reliefs of the entrance passage were ‘well sculptured and on a good 
surtacc’. ° 
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also contains a number of other scenes, men felling trees, shaping logs, and building wooden boats, 
associated with goats eating leaves from trees, and a man with a stick who is about to beat a small animal 
under a tree (suspiciously like the group accompanying the birth of an animal in two Memphite tombs, 
Fig. 226), none of which appear at Sheikh Said. Although all of these subjects (except the spear-making), 
can be traced back to D\ n. originals, thev are a regular part of the scenic equipment of the late Dyn. VI 
provincial tombs. I should be inclined to assign to the Dyn. \ tombs of the provinces scenes of a more 
simple and conventional type, and date the tomb of Khuwnes later than that of Wer-ir-n. With the 



I 'k;. S(), I toy uith puppies iiiulcr master’s chair in chapel of Zauw 
(D.ivies, Dcir d Cdnuai. 11, pis. IV, XV). 


hmitod body (>l mat.-rial it imp,.ssii,lo to bo ilosmatic. bm u licn tve find that the chapel of Khuwnes is 
antotn.. others tiateel to l)v„. W. I believe i, is fairly safe to place this tomb also at that date. 

1 «o chapels at I let,,.,,,,, eh appettr to belono to the Dv,t. V group of tombs (Petrie and Harding, 
/W,r, ,,, «,„/ lUmumchY 1 he, are ol the north-south eorridor tt pe entered from one end by a corridor 
trout the west so that they resetuble sotnetvhat the tomb of Xy-ka-a„kh at Tehneh. The false-doors are 
on the west wall, alt tot, gh tius eetneterv Ites on the cast hank of the river. The chapel of Khent-ka ( ?), 

No. t. has sttnple lanttly and presentat.on scenes, incindtng a A scene and animated dancers with 

t’Diuncranu.s. 1 here were craltswork scenes as well nniKiKU- ,-ev.w •. 

. r . . . „ , rt t I rv ^ I c . ' - representing boat-building. The chapel 

(it a .sckond Khcnt-ka (No. 2). whose wile .s name was Ifv has a rnrim,c Kro b- • , , 

i 1 ’ i . ' 0 a curious boatin? scene, evidentlv renre- 

sentin.2 a tunerai. with a woman seated on a throne beside a ahrlmr. wi ' , tty repre 

uiii.iH. otsiae a shrine while another woman beside her 

piavs upon a ilriim or tom-tom. B.rth of these tombs acrain make a Dr c , ^ ^ " 

1 1 1 1 I - r • - , rnake a large use of rock-cut statues The 

workmanship ot the reliefs is not ot the best quality ind fhfs or, 1 ■ • h / cut siarues. ine 

Ph NIX: Kces, Troc,,,. pis. I.M 1 , Thc^: ’ sh^ 7 
much ntodclling. The artangement of the decoration is awkwaal and 
not e.nnpl.cated and the suhsidiaix ticures are on a laree scale A ^ 

playirm and a hound under the chair of the chief rmure (FD go a) "" monkeys 
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At Hagarsah, near Sohag, the chapel of Ka-m-nofer is decorated with reliefs, resembling in style 
those of Hemamieh (Petrie, Athribis, pis. I-V). Only family scenes and attendants are shown in this 
chapel. The figures, like those of Hemamieh, are rather squat, broad, and heayy, and judging from the 
drawings giyen by Petrie they are treated in simple masses without much modelling. They contrast 
strongly with the slender, elongated, and angular figures of the end of the Old Kingdom, and with the 
paintings of the later period which are treated elaborately with detail, coarse but conscientiously applied. 
Finally, with these Dyn. V reliefs I should include the panel of Ibuw-nesuwt, which was inserted in 
the back of a stone false-door of the old type in a crude-brick mastaba at Denderah (Petrie, Dcndcnh, 
pi. II). A standing figure, crudely cut in relief of moderate height, is shown aboye a small element of 
palace-facade panelling. The proportions of the figure are bad. The crown of the head is too low, the 



Fig. 90 a. Pets of owner, Petrie, Bahrehi ami Hemamieh, pi. X. 



Fig, 90 b. Butting goats in chapel of Iby I'lo. 90 e. Dog with goose iiiuier chair, 

(Davies, Deir el Gcbrdui, I, pi. XI). 'Fehneh (.•hnw/r.r, HI, ]>. pl.V). 

nose sharply pointed, the body squat and awkwardly drawn. The hieroglyphs ot the titles and name are 
large and badly alined. The style of the relief seems to be based on the forms of Dyn. IV, like most ot 
the other early proyincial sculpture. 

b. Dynasty VI and the Intermediate Period 

Turning to the Upper Egyptian reliefs and paintings of Dyn. VI and the Intermediate period, we 
find two general trends of style — one in which the traditions of good Memphite craftsmanship were 
carried on with a certain diminishing of technical skill, and the other an angular, crude modification of 
the old forms. This latter type of work begins to make itself felt in the poor tombs of Dyn. \ I and 
predominates in the Intermediate period. Its best illustrations are to be found in the Xaga-ed-Der 
stelae and in a few coffin paintings, but a limited number of inscribed tombs further demonstrate its 
qualities. A boldness of treatment occasionally lends to these decorations not a little elTectiyeness. 
Consistently they seem to haye a character of their own which distinguishes the work of Middle and 
Upper Egypt from the degenerate craftsmanship of the Memphite area at the end of the Old Kingdom. 
The style continues into the Middle Kingdom and the chapel of Beby at El Kab (Wreszinski, Bcricht, 
pi. 36) warns us that poor workmanship of an eyen later period (Dyn. XVII) resembles this type of 
clumsy representation. In fact, considered purely from the point of yiew of the cart ing, it would be easy 
to mistake Beby’s crudely incised reliefs for work of the First and not the Second Intermediate period. 
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There is a little evidence for the style in the .Memphite area which will be referred to later, but on the 
whole the late work from Oiza and Saqqarah is simply very poor, worse than the poorest minor e 
that have preceded it, but resemblini^ them and hearing few traces of changing, st\le. ^ 

good grounds for seeking in the provincial work of the Late Old Kingdom and the Intermediate period 
the germs of the art of Dyn. XL It would be a mistake to dismiss this provincial art of a troubled time 
as entirely the result of a degeneration of craftsmanship. This would be to overlook certain important 

elements which contribute to a distinct new style. 

The Upper Egvptian tombs which carry on the old traditions in Dyn. \ I, with a certain enrichment 
of detail of their own invention, are to be found at Deshasheh, Sharuna, Zawiyet el Meitin, Sheikh Said, 
.Meir, Quseir el Amarna, Deir el Uebrawi, Denderah, Hawawish, Xaga-ed-Der, Kasr-es-said, Beni 
Hasan, and Akhmim. Certain chapels at Xaga-ed-Der and Sheikh Farag, and those at Hagarsah, Deir 
el Melek, Luxor, Fdfu, and .\sbuan illustrate the second style. The later tombs at Sheikh Said and 
Zawiyet el Meitin, with tlie exception of -\o. 14 at the latter place, are of little importance. I have 
already said that 1 should like to date the chapel of Khuwnes to Dyn. VI, and the fragmentary reliefs 
in NO. 14 (I^epsius, '/'cxt/xjrul, 11 , p. 6^) which belonged to a man named Ny-ankh-pepy reflect the 
subjea t-matter in that tomb (men cutting down trees, shaping a log, goats in trees, skinning an animal 
hung from a tree) and aild a \ intage anti wine-pressing scene.' The tombs of Sharuna {Arinales, VIII, 
p. npu, broderick and Morton, P.S.IL. I., XXI, pp. 26 tf.) and Hawawish (Wreszinski, Bericht, p. 63) 
arc too brieflv described to enable one to study their reliefs. 

The tombs of .\khmim have been published by Newberry,- but without illustrations showing the 
scenes it is verv ditlicult to gauge the style of the reliefs from the descriptions. Recently Vandier 
(. Irinahs, XXX\'I, pp. 33 tf.) has published another small tomb at Akhmim, hitherto unknown, which 
wouhl .ippear to belong to the group of tombs of conventional style but declining workmanship under 
discussioi\. IIoue\er, since the owner lived in the time ot Mery-ra (Pepv I), this seems to be the 
I'.irli' U tnmb at the site. 'There appears to be no false-door. On the back wall the owner is seated 
at a table ot bread with an oflering list. One side wall shows a procession of offering-bearers with food 
(two c.irrying a loaded table), while on the opposite wall a figure of the owner, Ka-irer, is being offered 
incense in the mii.ldlc ot the wall. One otlering-bearer follows the man with the censer, another faces 
the table scene. ( )n the wall, inside the doorway, on each side, stands a figure of the owner with an 
iii'crqition. 

.\t Herd 1 lasan, an early tomb belonging to a man named Ipy (No. 481)3 again known only from 
.1 descri[ition and a photograph ot the fayade which conveys little as to the style of the figures of the owner 
which think the i.loor\\a\ or appear on the we.ithered entrance-)ambs. Lhis tomb is important, however, 
as giving us a glimpse of w hat work was like at the end of the Old Kingdom at a site wTere the Middle 
Kingdom paintings have such an individual character. Inside, on each side of the doorwav, was a stele, 
me inscribed in the name of the owner and the other in that of his wife (west wall). In the back wall 

irwav w as a faintly preserved swamp scene 


a doorw av led to an uninscribed chamber. South of the doo 

with ^vild fowl, and the well-known scene of boatmen fighting with their punting poles, one man having 
f.illen out of a boat into the water. .\ figure of the ow r ’ . - . 

\ irili!.- h.is roectitlv pui'lishcd thi> chapel. La Tnmht dt 
\i-ankh-l't pi a El- Ma\itiri. Ihe i,cp>ms scene with 

tlic men cutting i.lown trees and the gojt.s in the trees has been 
dcstriwed, but a few new details .ire reproduced. The most 
important new scene (I’l. XI) shows, below craftsmen making 
jew el'ere , two men painting tigures of animals on a panel, an 
(lid Kingdom forerunner of a similar subject .it Rem H.isan. 


( ner stands north of the doorway. The north wall 

Rl. \ I shnw^ a man in the water with his foot in the mouth of 
a crocodile. 

- The inscrihed Tomhs of Akhmim; Liverpool Annals of 
. rc Mfo i,ny Anthropology, vol. IV; Mariette, Monuments 
Oiitrs, pi. 21 h. 

■ Garstang, Burial Customs rf Ancient Egypt, p. 37. 
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is decorated with agricultural scenes. Below is a row of men picking flax and ploughing, while ahu\ e are 
two registers of cattle, one of them containing the motif oi the fighting bulls (which we shall find in nianv 
tombs of the Late Old Kingdom). On the south wall is a scene with the owner seated at table and men 
bringing offerings. A dwarf standing beneath the chair and a man carrying two baskets suspended from 
a yoke over his shoulders are details reminiscent of many Memphite tombs. It is notable that this tomb 
lying on the east bank of the river has retained the Memphite orientation by placing the stelae on the 
entrance (west) w'all. 

The chapel of Pepy-ankh-wer at Quseir el Amarna contained little in the way of decoration, although 
the man himself is important, as he appears to be a son of Xv-ankh-Pepy Kem at Aleir (Blackman, 
The Rock Tombs of Meir, I, pp. 8, 9). Of the scenes in the chapel of Wekh-khuwen,' Quibell has illus- 
trated the fish-spearing scene by a drawing. All the scenes seem to have been crudely draw n and brightly 
coloured, but the subject-matter and its arrangement follow old models. I'hree rock-cut statues are 
cut in the w’alls. At Kasr-es-said, the chapel of Iduw, called Seneny, cannot be earlier than the reign 
of Mernera, while Thauw, also buried there, was a priest of the pyramids of Pepy I, Merncra, and 
Pepy II. The reliefs of Iduw appear to be in the old style, although the workmanship, judging trom 
details given by Wreszinski (Bericlit, pis. 29, 30) and Kees {Provinzialkiinst, Beitafd, I), is very pcjor, 
the stone being roughly hacked away to outline the figures. At Denderah, the chapel in the crude-lwiLk 
mastaba of Iduw I, which cannot be dated earlier than Pepy II, has a large fresco ot fish-spearing. 'Phis 
is w^ell drawn in the old conventional style and, apart from the odd detail of three men, each ot whom 
carries a large fish on his head, presents no marked characteristics (Petrie, Devchieh, pi. \'). 'Phe chapel 
of Mena had a stone stela of late form, flat, carved from a single piece of stone, and w ith a high cornice. 
The paintings of the burial-chamber are well drawn and carefully composed, with neat hieroglyphs and 
elaborately painted picture lists. The lion’s head at the end of the bed is a new detail. 'Phe tomb cannot 
be earlier than the reign of Pepy II. The great men of Denderah, as the stelae of the Late ( )lii Kingdom 
and Intermediate period show, were able to command better craftsmanship over a longer period of time 
than at most of the other places in Upper Lgypt. 'Phis impression is strengthened by a comparison with 
Naga-ed-Der, where again we have a long succession of material, and In the lack of evidence elsewhere. 
Denderah must ahvays have been a more important place than the small community which used the 
burial-ground at Naga-ed-Der. 'Phat even these people were able to obtain good work at one time is 
witnessed by a few painted tombs in the latter cemetery. 'Phe crudely inscribed flakes ot limestone 
which served as name-stones in the mastabas of Cemetery N 500-900 show with w hat the lesser members 
of the communitv had to be content in Dyn. \ 1 . 

At each of the remaining sites we are limited to only a few tombs, but these show the best workman- 
ship of the period. It would seem that the fortunes of the provincial nobles were but short-li\ed, and 
since all of these tombs date to a time between the latter part of the reign of Pepy I and the end ot the 
Old Kingdom it would seem that they represent a brief period of prosperity throughout Upper Lgypt 
rather than a transient ascendancy of one province over another at different times. At Deshasheh there 
are twM important chapels decorated with reliefs of moderately good quality (Petrie, Deshasheh). Brunner 
{Die Afilagen der Agxptischcn Felsgrdber) would date the tomb of Yenty to the latter half of Dyn. \ . but 
I do not believe it can possibly be earlier than the middle of Dyn, VI. It contains the well-known scene 
of the siege of a city (Fig. 86) which has a parallel at Saqqarah in Early Dyn. \ 1 . It seems very probable 
now', from recent discoveries in the Unas temple, that the prototype upon which these scenes were 
based was the battle scene on the wall of the causeway corridor of that temple. The group of struggling 

' Quibell, Annales. Ill, p. 254; Kamal, Annahs, XII, p. 136. 
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figures on a fragment of that scene closely resembles the ^enty representation. The lively dancers 
appear on the south wall of Yentv’s chapel, but these have been found already in Dyn. V at Sheikh Said 
and Hemamieh. One wall is devoted to the workshops of the metal-workers, jewellers, and carpenters. 
One man works on a statue, and two others are painting an oddly-shaped shrine (?). The north wall 
has a conventional swamp scene; bird-netting, building papyrus canoes, the care of cattle, and netting 
fish. It is possible t(j detect in the carving of the reliefs, it seems to me, the bolder type of heavy relief 
common in Dyn. VI at Saqqarah (Wreszinski, BerkJit, pi. 2; Atlas, II, pi. 4). 

In the chapel of Sheduw the new element to be noted among more conventional representations is 
the picture of two fighting bulls (Fig. 88). This group appears frequently in the Late Old Kingdom as 
an accompaniment of the gradually expanding scene of cattle inspection and became a favourite element 
in the decoration of Middle Kingdom tombs. Goats attacking trees, and the boats of a funeral proces- 
sion are indications of a Dyn. \'I date, borne out by a private name compounded with the cartouche of 
Tety. craltswork scene again appears. As for the scene on the fafade which has been interpreted as 
a man standing at the door ol the temple of a pyramid, I believe that this can be explained in a very 
simple fashion {l.c., I’l. XXIV). 1 would see in the framework of lines composing the ‘temple’ the 
back and arms ot a carrying-chair being borne by the row of men in the register below. The triangle 
forming the pyramid is, I think, either the line of the raised knees or the stiff skirt of the large figure 
seated in the chair. 1 he man ‘in front ot the temple’ is the usual attendant standing on a high 


separate base-line behind the chair. I he true character of the scene is betrayed by the man who runs 
aheai .1 in the register ot figures below. He is certainly carrying the pole of the sunshade usually 
present in sueh secnes. for the style ot the Sheduw reliefs see the detail, Wreszinski, Bericht, pi. 3. 

.\t .Meir there are three tombs whieh show decorations of good quality. The paintings of Ny-ankh- 
Pepv Kein' are too badly blackened by the hats to reciuire consideration (Blackman, The Rock Tombs 
nj Mt ir, I, [). 5), but the relicts of two of his sons, Pepy-ankh, called Heny-kem, and Pepy-ankh-her-ib, 
are m better condition. Blackman would assign the tomb of the father to the reign of Pepy I, while 
timse of tiK- lui, s,„is ucrc probal.ly cut in tlic rcisn „f Pepy II. We have noted that a third son was 
Iniried at (Ju.scir-el-.\inariia. Pile chapel ol I lenv-kcni adjoins, and is connected with, that of his father, 
hut that III Pepy-ankh-her-ih is situated some distance away in another face of the cliffs (Blackman’s 
croup 1 1) soiitl, of the .Middle Kincdom tonihs. .\lso in this southern group of tombs is a fourth small 
chapel in which 1 hat e only been able to read the name of the wife (Rht-i-n), but which appears to be the 
same .is Hlaekiiian’s I ) , helonguic to a man named Pepy (as yet unpublished). It is remarkable what a 
variation „t style is be loiiiid in these .Meir tombs which have been assigned from inscripticnal 
evidence to a time ranging Iron, the reign of Pepy I to the end of that of Pepy II. Stylistically, that of 
epy seems the earliest. I he re .el is bold, somewhat clumsily carved, and partly only sketched out in 
red am black c rawing lines. (Inly a tew large figures are distributed on each wall and the subject-matter 
IS simple coo ing sccnes. lanu y group and table scene with man and wife. These details are common 
1 he group ot tombs assigned at the beginning of .he chapter to Dyn. V. Such a date would seem 

reason ble here were ,t no, or the owner s name and the fact that on the south wall is pictured a group 
of husband and wife .seated on a bed. the wife plaviiwr unon a ham TL t , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

... ■ o .1 1 r AT , • ^ P ^ The resemblance to the famous 

bcene in the chapel of Vlereruwka is striking and extends even tn tEp t- c 
IU111T1* t* ^ tnc row of stone dIappH 

beneath the bed. W c must therefore assume, as in the case of thp rrm r r > vessels piacea 

of llcnv-kcn. a d.tcc. tnflucncc of the .Sac,parah .0,100^*0 Th” ^ 

rctgn of Tcv. It ,s chfiicn.t to bcheee, though, that this tomb is later In^.t 

from ,1.„ ca^e the fin. ___ ^ 
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although the latter states in his biography that he was the first to excavate a tomb in this part of 
the cemetery. 

The chapel of Pepy-ankh Heny-kem shows conventional Dyn. VI reliefs, well executed, although 1 
do not agree with Legrain’s statement [Ayinales, I, p. 68) that they are identical with those ot Mercruwka. 
They are certainly inferior to that Saqqarah tomb, although the grouping of Pepv-ankh and his sons on 
one of the walls undoubtedly derives from the magnificent group on the north wall of the pillared hall 
of Mereruwka. The funeral scenes, however, executed in black lines are unexcelled in clean, sure 
draughtsmanship. These scenes are the most complete Old Kingdom representation of a funeral which 
is preserved to us, with the exception of that of Qar at Giza which they closelv resemble. Thev were 
drawn upon the w'alls of a room which was apparently added as an afterthought, partlv destroving a 
serdab w'hich had been excavated at a lower level. This serdab, which apparently had to be abandoned, 
is an unusual feature, known elsewhere only in the chapel of Nekhebuw at Giza, where it was con- 
structed of masonry and not cut out of the rock. On the walls were painted rows of statues, each with 
title and name of the owner.' Two other rooms contain scenes from life w hich show craftsmen at work, 
agricultural scenes, sailing vessels, and the owner going forth in his carrving-chair. In an extended 
representation of cattle is the pair of fighting bulls, while the goats nibbling leaves from a tree also 
appear. In addition to large swamp scenes with the owner hunting birds and spearing fish is an unusual 
small group in the register beneath the agricultural pursuits w here the ow ner on a reduced scale har- 
poons a hippopotamus, while a companion pulls papyrus from a thicket only the height of one register. 

It is a little disconcerting at first to find the chapel ot Heny-kem’s presumed brother Pepy-ankh- 
her-ib bearing marked traces of the style of the Intermediate period. 'The wall surfaces are very uneven, 
the composition crowded, and although the reliefs are ordinarily low, the large figure on the east wall 
south of the entrance is cut in very bold, uneven relief in a style not far removed from the Naga-ed-l)er 
stelae (more exaggerated than would appear in the photograph, Meir l\ \ pi. XX\'I). 'I'he scenes on the 
whole are of ordinary Dyn. VI type. The familiar detail of the quail amongst the grain in the harvest 
scene, the goats eating leaves from a tree, and a more unusual detail of a suckling goat, appear, d'he 
painted details are painstaking but somew hat rough, ranging from the detailed markings of the quail to the 
coarse colouring of the geese held by the offering-bearers on the north wall (a treatment falling midway 
between the delicate coloured detail of G 2001 (sec Frontispiece) and the geometric patterns of Naga- 
ed-Der (Fig. 97 h)). The colour scheme seems to be rather more akin to that of the Middle Kingdom 
than that of the Old, as in the pinkish-grey donkeys on the west wall which contrast oddly with the 
blue-grey background. Attractive are the red and w hite and black and w bite spotted goats grouped around 
a green tree. Pepy-ankh-her-ib lived to the remarkable age of one hundred years, and it is therefore not 
surprising, if he made his tomb late in life, that he chose a new location, distant from the tombs of the 
rest of his family, and that his workmen show the influence of the Intermediate period style. 

At Deir el Gebrawi (Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrdui, vols. I, II) there are two tombs 
with interesting paintings. Ibv, the owner of one of them, is thought by Davies to be a son of a man 
named Zauw^ who has left a stela at Abydos stating that two of his sisters were married to Pepy I. Iby 
himself appears to have served under both Mernera and Pepy II. He was Great Chieftain of both the 
Nomes of Div-ft (the Xllth) and Abydos (the Vlllth). He was apparently the father of Zauw-shema, 
whose owm son built the second important tomb at Deir el Gebrawi. The latter cut the same tomb both 
for his father and himself, therefore probably at the time of his father’s death, and secured part of the 
burial equipment as a gift from Pepy II. The other decorated tombs at Deir el Gebrawi, in the northern 

' Blackman, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. Ill, pi. XXXIX. 
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group, are much smaller and more poorly inscribed. Although Davies was uncertain \\hether these 
were earlier or later than the tomb of Iby, they seem to show a gradual degeneration during the last 
years of the Old Kingdom and in the early part of the Intermediate period. The chapel of Ib\ has in 
great part the usual Old Kingd(jm scenes. The hunting scene is, however, on a very small scale, and a 
reduced figure of the huntsman is shown shooting at the game with bow and arrow. The funeral scene 
appears, accompanied by figure dancers. The inspection of the herds includes a pair of fighting bulls. 
Again there are goats eating leaves from a tree. Large space is allotted to the scene of craftswork. The 
chapel of Zauw largely repeats the subject-matter of the older tomb, but allowing less space for the 
craftswork scenes. Both chapels abound in delightful detail, such as the dog with her puppies under 
Zauw’s chair (Fig. Sij), or the two goats butting each other (Fig. 90 b) and the man stretched out on the 
ground to be beaten in Ibv (Fig. 23 j). Xevertheless, the workmanship in the chapel of Zauw begins to 
show a certain amount of degeneration, d’he scenes are less well spaced, the lower part of seated figures 
is too long in proportion to the height of the torso. The heads of the large figures are too small, while 
the heads of subsidiary figures are o\'er-large. In both tombs the figures are more or less elongated and 
the tall slemler wife of Zauw (Davies, /.c., II, Frontispiece), with her small head, is related more to the 
.Middle Kingdom canon of proportions than to the Old. 'I'his change in proportions is to be detected 
at M emphis as well as in 1 )\ n. \'I, for evample the figure of Yeduw (O 7102) on the outer architrave, or 
the mourning women on the boat inside the chapel (Fig. (S4 h); the wife of Qar on the west wall of the 
outer court of his chajH-l (O 7101); and the similar figure of the wife of Ipy on his reliefs in the Cairo 
Museum (PI. ^L). The change is e\eti more apparent in the Oiza chapel of Thetuw (G 2001), and is to 
be seen also in the chapel of Mereruwka at Sarpiarah. 

In Z.iuw the reduction of the [lapyrus swamp to a small panel, and the insertion of a rectangular 
>pace tilled with thing birds in the mitldle, is a summary treatment akin to the reduction of large scenes 
on sm.ill stelae and panels tluit we find at .^atpiarah iti the Intermediate period. The sketchy treatment 
of the ilanci rs, who approach acrobatic movetnents in both these tonibs, is not unlike the crude style in 
which these tigures are shown m the later chapel of Ihy at Lu.xor. These dancers appear again at Deir 
el ( lebrawi, m the chapel of Khetety and also in that of Isy. dlicse two tombs seem to show an increase 
m the \arious detects noted aboee, particularly in the crowding of figures and the summary treatment 
of the different elements. 'Finis it would appear that while in the chapel of Ibv there is an approximation 
to the ordinary stele of Dyn. \ 1 . with a few modifications, particularly in the more slender figures of 
women, the rest of the tombs, beginning with 'Zauw, seem to show a gradual degeneration towards the 
angular stele of the Intermediate [leriod. 


.\t Naga-ed-Der, w hile the stelae and most of the decorated tombs belong to the crude style of the 
Intermediate period, there are a teev chapels evhich shoev good painting of a more conventional style. ' 
Chief among these is No. 24S belonging to a man named 'Fhemererv-, who, since he has the title of Great 
Chieftain of the 'Flunite Nome, held a position w ell above that of most of the ow ners of the neighbouring 
tombs, and was perhaps the most important man buried at Naga-ed-Der in Dyn. VI.- The fragmentary 
paintings from his chapel give us little that is new. The work is carefully, if sometimes clumsily, 
executed, partly in relief but more often only in paint, llie hieroglyphs are well drawn, and inner 
detail IS scrupulously inserted. Particularly to be noted is the representation of drops of blood beside 


'1 ho (.ioMO'Kui (It the N.ic.i-ed-DiT tonibs is b.i.sed upon 
(irauina--, sinr.e in oi'.i ur. ni.ide b\ Mr. N dc G l).i\us .md 
niiw in ttie pos<t'ssion of the H.ire.ird- Boston KxpeditK'n, 
a: d i.po", pi,, it' er.iphs .ind other records ni.idc b\ the lle.irst 
Expedition .It Nag.i-cd-Der. 


I tic title was borne by the owner of one of the stelae 
troni the neighbouring cemetery of Sheikh Farag (Dunham, 
Aapa-fg-Dir Stduc, No. ii, p. 23). Otherwise I believe it is 
unknown in this district. 
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two of the bulls that are being slaughtered (Figs. 98, 100). • A slight modification of the table scene is 
found here twice repeated. A small figure offers the owner a round-bottomed bowl or cup trom which 
to drink (Fig. 140). This becomes a common element of the table scene in the Intermediate period and 
Early Aliddle Kingdom. 

Similar workmanship appears in fragmentary scenes in N 384. In one fragment the sheep are 
apparently being driven over the ploughed land, but they are set against an unusual border of small plants 
which I do not remember from anv similar scene. In X 259 there is a table scene and an animated 
representation of bird-netting and seining for fish. These two tombs have not preserved the names c'l 
their owners. That of a third tomb is uncertain but appears to be Khenuw-nekhen (X 359). I Icrc there 
is again a table scene with offering-bearers and men slaughtering bulls, made interesting by the extreme 
care with which the hieroglyphs of the long inscription have been draw n (Pi. A), and the details ot the 
figures below. This is a particularly suitable example of provincial work to examine as the last of the 
series of Upper Egyptian representations which follow the old hlemphite style, for while the artist 
has scrupulously drawn the feathering of the birds in his hieroglyphs, the elaborate dots, cross-hatchings, 
inner drawing, and changes of colour in the other signs, while he has indicated the stubble ot beard on 
one of the offering-bearers (Fig. 97 a) and drawn splotches of blood beside the slaughtered bull (I- ig. 101 ), 
he has adopted a schematic, angular, almost geometric type of representation foi the biuls in the pile 
of offerings (Fig. 97 b). The feathering is indicated by a series of conventional marks on the dillcrcnt 
background colours and the forms arc .stiff and un-lifeiike. d'hc dog under the chair of his master, too, 
has an elongated, shark-like jaw. Some of the hieroglyphs are rather peculiar, particularly the curiously 
drawn aleph (Pi. A). The colour scheme is distinctive, partly because of a repetition of red, yellow , and 
blue, partly through the use of a pinkish hue with the red and a hard blue with a greenish cast. 'I'he use 
of pronounced dots and bars (heavy stipple and hatching marks) on the fiat colour, and a sparing use of 
black contributes to an effect that is very different from the usual painted Old Kingdom wall, (been 
and white appear, so that the ordinary Old Kingdom palette is in use. 'Fhe change is due principally to 
a different manipulation of the colour masses. The impre.ssion received is difficult to analyse. 

A discussion of the style of the reliefs and paintings of the Intermediate period is hampered by our 
very scanty knowledge of this troubled time between the Old and Middle Kingdoms. 'I he chronology 
of the period is a source of dispute. The breakdown of a strong central government has left us with a 
series of more or less disconnected names of kings of Dyn. VII to X, which it is difficult to place in their 
proper order from the evidence of the later lists. But the period is by no means as dark as it once- 
appeared. The excavations of Professor Jcquier at South Saqqarah have produced ample evidence of 
the prolongation of Old Kingdom burial customs into the time following the end of the reign of Pepy I I . 
Evidence for the continuity of the provincial families from the end of the Old Kingdom into Dyn. XI 
has survived at Bersheh (where there is an overlap between the nobles buried at Sheikh Said and those 
at Bersheh), Denderah, Xaga-ed-Der, and Beni Hasan. Such studies as the survey which Brunton 
has made of the Qau district, Brunner’s comparison of the types of the Upper Egyptian rock-cut tombs, 
Dunham’s publication of the Xaga-ed-Der stelae, and Mace and Winlock's examination of the Hera- 
cleopolitan coffin types have done much to fill in the gaps. Critical examination of the literature of the 
period is contributing new bits of evidence, and recently Professor ScharfT has essayed a chronological 
arrangement of Dyn. VH to XI which has proved a valuable aid in clarifying the surviving material. 
He would place Dyn. VIII, after an interregnum comprising Dyn. Ml, as a Memphite suiwival 

■ We have noted the occurrence of this unusual detail at Gi^a in Dyn. V in the chagel of ly-merc- (G 6oao), where 
blood drips from the slaughterer's knife as well (Fig. 99). 
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contemporaneous with an ephemeral kingdom having its seat of power in Coptos. Then follow the 
Heracleopolitan kings bearing the name of Khety (I, II, III). These coincide with the rise of the 
Intef family at Thebes and the early years of Dyn. XI, which culminated in the overthrow of Hera- 
cleopolis by the Menthu-hotep family and the reunification of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

With the e.xception of the texts carved on the walls of the burial-chamber of the pyramid of Aba at 
Saqqarah South, there is no large royal monument of anv importance known between the time of 
Pepy II and the stela of Prince Intef, the ancestor of the Dyn. XI kings of that name at Thebes.' Wfith 
the cessation of large works on the part of the king, the schools of craftsmen which owed their existence 
to those royal construction projects broke up, and the result was a rapid degeneration of technical 
abilitv . W e find in the tombs of the various provincial nobles who must have attained some importance 
locally a certain attempt to continue the old types of decoration. This was carried out either in badly 
painted wall scenes, in a rough incised technique hardly to be termed sunk relief, or in reliefs that are 
flat, low, and sharp-edged, with scarcely any modelling and clumsv outlines. More often there was not 
an attempt to decorate the whole chapel, and the representation of the owner, sometimes with his wife 


and children and a table or a tew offerings, less frequently accompanied by offering-bearers, was carved 
on a rectangular tablet w Inch w as set up in the chapel, usually blocking the mouth of the sloping passage 
to the burial-chamber, d'here is such a great similarity of style, due principally to technical deficiencies, 
that It IS impossible sometimes to distinguish between the work of different localities, and equally 
impossible to arrange these works in chronological order. W'e find at the end of the Old Kingdom at 
Assuan and at Xaga-ed-Df-r a very similar style to that in a painted chapel at Gebelein of Dyn. XI and 
at Hierakonpolis in Dyn. XII. 

In the Meinphite region there is some slight evidence of this Intermediate style. For example, in 
the chapel of I lietuw at (uza (O 2001) certain of the figures, particularly those on the tablets of the 
talse-doors, show angular, elongated forms cut in flat relief with a sharp edge. The relation to the 
IntermcHliate period is one ot style and not of time, as the chapel is probably to be dated to Dyn VI 
although to the latter part of that Dynasty. The paintings of the burial-chamber of Junker’s Ka-kher- 
ptah also show stylistic affinities with the later work of Upper Egypt, although again they are probably 
well w.thm Dyn. \ 1 . .\ certain number of badly cut inscriptions and figures from small mastabas 
at Giza prohablv belong in time to the early years of the Intermediate period, but these show simply 
a degeneration of craftsmanship without betraying any distinguishing characteristics 

.■\t Saqciarah, Quibell found in the neighbourhood of the Tetv Pvramid a number of small inscribed 
stones which certainly are later than Dvn. VI. although they do not resemble the reliefs of Middle and 
I pper hgvpt.^ These were in relief of fairlv good qualitv and show offering-scenes and even scenes 
from life reduced to small panels containing a few figures performing the essential action. This reduction 
of large areas "t dcNwation to a small space has been stressed by H. W. Miiller m a study of the develop- 
ment of the .Middle Kingdom ste a' and corresponds to the same shrinkage of decoration in the offering- 
chapel which Jequier found in the tombs around the Pepy II Pyramid, and the concentration of painl 
mgs and funerary models in the burial-chamber. The scenes of these little panels follow the Old 
Kingdom models in a reduced form and maintain a stvle of drawing and carxfing that is ver>^ like the 


' In tact one ot the very few objects known is .a met.il rim 
with an open-work inscription containing the name of Men- 
ib-ra — Khety 1, m the Louare (Petrie. Uiitnr\, I, p. 

The clumsv torms and inner cross-hatchim; of the hierorhphs 
particiilarh a sort of herring-bone pattern which is applied to 
the and 'n/i signs, to the cartouche and to the legs of the 




-Akhmim coffins. 


resemnie work on the Denderah stelae and the 

v,jihns. 

Quibeil. Excavations at Saqqarah, 1905-1906, pis. XIX- 
-\\; 10C6-1907, pis. VIII-X. ^ ^ v 

■ Mittcilungen des Deutschen Instituts fiir A^vptische Alter- 
tan.-kundc in kairo, Bd. IV, pp. 183 ff. 
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earlier work. The figures are drawn in a cramped fashion, however, and the relief is summarv without 
much modelling and with little detail. These panels have an unusual value when wc consider that the\ 
represent practically all the relief sculpture that we know which might be assigned to the lieracleo- 
politan Kingdom. They show just what we should expect from Heracleopolitan art, a continuation of 
the forms of the Old Kingdom and a deterioration of technical skill. There is little else that can he 
attributed to such a source, a few decorated burial-chambers in the neighbourhood of the Pepv II 
pyramid, some coffin paintings, and a few funerarv models. 

To return to Upper Egvpt, Wreszinski has reproduced a wall of a tomb at Deir el Melek belonging 
to a man named Themerery (Bericht, pi. 23) which is a typical example of the style of the Intermediate 
period. It is carved in sharp-edged, one-plane relief and shows a man holding a lotus, seated at an 
offering-table. Beneath the chair is a dog, and behind the man are 
some women engaged in baking. The legs of the chief figure are too 
long for the torso. The hips and thighs are large out of all proportion. 

The base of the chair is on a higher level than the feet of the man. / 

In another chapel at the same place, the reliefs ot Desher are better / 

in quality, but show some of the same deficiencies {Bericht, pi. 24). ^ 

There is a mixture of subject-matter here, too, which belongs to the ' 

general principle of compressing scenes into a small space. '1 he ^ 

owner is seated at a table of bread with an offering-bearer and an ■ . ^ ' 


adjoining slaughter scene, while immediately to the left two sets of , 

men pull the cords on two separate bird-traps. I’he outlines ot the _ ' 

men in the bird-netting scene, instead of assuming angular forms, i)u;,rf witli ea/i-lli ■; N.ira- 

are so summarily rounded that the different parts ot the bod\ melt ccl-l)ir. cliaiul ot Mcniw. 

into one another, and the shape is largely lost. I’hc head and torso 

of the chief figure are too large and are accompanied by an attenuated stump of an arm. 'I’he two men 
slaughtering the bull differ in size, while the offering-bearer is drawn on \et a third scale. 

At Hagarsah, near Sohag, Sir Flinders Petrie iAlhrihh, pis. VI-XIII) has recorded seceral tombs of 
this style, those of IMerv I and II and Sebek-nofer. The relief is incised very badly, amounting to 
scarcely more than outlines scratched around the figures. The composition is crowded and contused. 
In Merv^ I the scenes are in five roughly horizontal registers undivided by lines. 'I’wo large tigures are 
apparently represented inspecting a counting of the herds, although the second figure is receiving ofler- 
ings. A pair of fighting bulls appears among the herds. In Mery II there is also a curiously simplified 
pair of swamp scenes showing the owner with throwing-stick and fish-spear. 

At Naga-ed-Der, in addition to the simple decorations on the many stelae,' there arc a tew decorated 
tombs which reflect the style of these characteristically carved stones. The best preserved ot these is the 


chapel of Meruw (N 3737)- The representations, including the stela, are only painted, d here is a eery 
simple hunting scene in which a small figure shoots game with a how and arrow (b'lg. 14S), and a sw amp 
scene where Meruw appears to be hunting birds with a throwing-stick. A few offering-scenes and figures 
of Meruw’s family also appear. The workmanship is poor and the paintings have suffered badly from 
weathering. On the painted stela the hieroglyphs cross over the border lines, while the figures arc 
badly crowded on the other walls. The outlines of the individual figures arc clumsy. A dwarf leading 
a gazelle is given the torso of a man with ludicrously short legs (Fig. 91) and the desert animals are little 
better. In N 95 there are a few inscriptions and figures which appear to be in poor sunk relief like that 
' These have been given a detailed publication by Dows Dunham. Sciga-(d-IKr Si, la- -j th, In, -I Ini, nm, I nil, r.n-d. 
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found on the stelae. The tomb of Hacv (X 89) has a few painted figures and inscriptions in the chapel, 
incompletely preserved and drawn in summary fashion. Oddlv enough the paintings of the burial- 
chamber are very well executed, resembling those of Dvn. VI. It is surprising to find such good work 
m the same tomb with work characteristic of the period, and apparently at a time when no other artist 
at Naga-ed-Der was capable of producing such neat, conventional drawing. Striking in itself is the 
difference in style between the old-tashioned hieroglyphs of the burial-chamber and those of the 
chapel abov'e, which have all the marked peculiarities of the other Intermediate period inscriptions. 
Hieroglyphs at this time were drawn with broad, clumsy outlines, the inner detail being indicated by 
heavy dots and bars crossing over the surface. The shapes of the birds, especially, undergo a change. 
This has been evident already in the better drawn inscriptions of Khenuw-nekhen (N 359). 

At Sheikh Farag, in the Xaga-ed-Der district, one chapel has paintings which seem to have been 
copied from those usual in the burial-chamber. This is SF 5214, belonging to a man named Weser. 
I lerc, in addition to the pictures ot otierings and lists and a figure of the owner sitting at a table of bread, 
Weser is shown standing, surveying the otierings, while a slaughter scene and a cow giving birth to a 
call accompany the pictures ot tootl on another wall. While these paintings resemble in subject-matter 
and composition those ot the I)yn. \ I burial-chambers, they are slovenly in workmanship, and although 
slightly better than the work in such a chapel as that ot Meruw, they are not as good as the paintings in 
the luirial-charnluT ot I lagy. In SI- 5105, the chapel ot Theby, there is a crudely drawn painting, badly 
weathered, below are the remains of a cooking scene. The tree placed beside some men who are cooking 
suggests that here there was the tamiliar representation of a man cutting up an animal hanging from a tree. 

.-Vt Luxor, tombs 185 and 1S6 appear to belong to the Intermediate period, ‘ but only No. 186, be- 
longing to Ihy, has been published (Newberry, Aimales, IV. p.97). The work here is partly in flat, sharp- 
edgetl relict, partly m paint, while a tew figures are crudely incised. There is a mixture of the style of 
carving in the Hagarsah chapels with that in the tomb of Khnum-khuwen at Assuan. One scene shows 
Ifiy and his wite watching the trapping of birds, the care of cattle, and the presentation of animals. In 
the t.ibic scene there is a group of dancers resembling those at Deir el Gebrawi (Fig. 78). There was also 
tourul at d'hebes (in the tomb of Surer of the time of Amenhotep III) a fragment of a stela not unlike 
those from Naga-ed-DG with the figure and titles of ‘The Viccregent Governor of the South Con- 
troller of the State Granaries’ Gnas-ankh {MetropoUtan Museum Bulletin. Supplement, March 1918, 
PP- -.1 4 - 34 )- I fic name and the well-drawn hieroglyphs suggest a Dvn. VI date for this piece 

At .Assuan the tombs of the caravan leaders .Mekhuw, Sahni, Herkhuwf, and Pepv-nekht are better 
known for their historical inscriptions than thev are for the decoration of their chapels. These have 
been dc.tlt with rather summar.lv bv I)e Morgan in his Catake^ue des Monuments, pp. 143 ff., but some- 
hmg of their style can be understood from h.s small drawings, from the descriptions of Weigall {A 
Smdeto tkeAryt.es of pperE,rpt.p,. 4.3 ff.). Von Bissmg [Annales, XV, p. x), and Wreszinski 

hat of t ^ ' '"i rr ' photographs. The work is rough, resembling 

tha of the Intermediate period, although these tombs are well within the range of Dvn VI The style 

actual date of the tombs. Thus we find the characteristic tendency to reduce the decoration to small 
scenes occupying a limited portion of the wall space, accompanied bv irregular spacing of the figures and 
a „f elenaents fr„„. d, verse reerres. The decoration is rt.de and meaj.n contparisorw th the 


.■\s Sch.irff h.i.'i recently pninted ont tOrr hUnrurhr tint tS . u , 

hchmtt drr T.fhrf fur Kr.nif Mrr,hurr n .s .u.. r... ^ than the time 


when the Intel 


Ah^hrutt drr T.rhrf fur K! '"lie Mirikiirr, p iS n.'te -•) the iniic wiicn tne 

that Ihv (No 1S6) hears the title of Nomarch of ‘I-hebc.; shows of Dvn"xi'' ^ome towards the heg 


inning 
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grand scale in which such tombs as those of Alekhuw and Sabni are hewn out of the rock, and seems to 
indicate, not a lack of wealth, but the necessity of relying upon inadequate local craftsmen. It would 
seem that the first examples of what has been called here the style of the Intermediate period are to be 
found at Assuan, although the style appears very early both at Edfu and at Naga-ed-Der. 

The tombs of Harkhuwf and Pepy-nekht appear to haye had no other decoration aside from their 
biographical inscriptions. That of Alekhuw has a few scenes executed in yery poor sunk relief. On the 
entrance wall a large figure of the owner leans on his staff and looks on at several registers of men plough- 
ing, harvesting, and slaughtering animals. The south wall, four of the columns, and the entrance-jambs 
have similar sunk relief figures of Alekhuw and his family. In the adjoining chapel of Alekhuw’s son 
Sabni was a conventionally painted swamp scene with groups flanking a papyrus thicket ; fish-spearing 
on one side and hunting birds with a throwing-stick on the other. The chapel of Khuwnes has scenes 
from life cut in sunk relief resembling that at Hagarsah, very crude in quality but no worse than the 
carving of Alekhuw (Bericht, pi. 53). Particularlv characteristic is the absence of a ground-line and the 
irregularity of the placing of the figures. A larger composition appears on the south wall where the 
figures are again loosely grouped and on different levels. .At one end of the wall are big standing figures 
of the owner and his wife facing left. To the right of this Khuwnes and his wife sit facing each other, 
with cooking scenes below them. The cooking scenes continue to the right along the lower part ot the 
wall, but above them are several irregular registers placed beside the big figures. A procession ot cattle, 
bird trapping, and boats are shown. These scenes appear to belong to yet another large figure of 
Khuwnes seated at the right end of the wall. 

A few amusing details show how even in this poor work the artist sometimes varies the monotony ot 
his scenes by employing an unusual motif. Thus we see two fighting bulls being separated by a man 
with a stick, or a heron which has seized a fish in its beak. These are not original observations of the 
artist himself. They might be termed the less frequently employed leaves of the copy-books of the time. 
The drawing of a horned animal with two necks and heads is curious, but is probably a muddled attempt 
to show two animals side by side. 

The painted reliefs of Khntim-khuwen {Bericht, pi. 52), who was a priest of the pyramid of Pepy 11 , 
have little to distinguish them from the Naga-ed-Der stelae when these are carved in relief. The carving 
appears to be partly in flat, sharp-edged relief, and partly (hieroglyphs) incised. The colour is roughly 
applied. The large eye, the badly proportioned forms, and the large clumsy hieroglyphs complete the 
stylistic resemblance. 

Somewhat similar to the sunk relief which prevails at Assuan in late Dyn. A'l are the carvings on 
the false-door of the crude-brick mastaba of Alery-ra-nefer, called Qar at Edfu, which belong to about 
the same time. This false-door (Cairo Aluseum) is of a type well known at Saqqarah in Dyn. VI, 
having a deep outer recess with a sloping fa9ade, and a flat stela at the hack with cornice and moulded 
frame.' The figures of the owner and the inscriptions are scratched on the stone with little skill in a very 
poor semblance of sunk relief. The proportions of the figures are badly observed and variable, some- 
times showing thin, elongated bodies, and in other cases short, squat figures. The eye is long and 
narrow'. It should be observed that we have here by no means all the characteristics of the Intermediate 
style. The inscriptions show conventional hieroglyphs of Old Kingdom type, even though badly cut. 
The stela might conceivably be poor work of Dyn. VI at Saqqarah if its origin were not known. But 
while these poor reliefs show affinities with Old Kingdom Alemphite work, the statue from this tomb 
has an individual stvle more in keeping with its Upper Egyptian origin (PI. 26). Amongst other reliefs 

‘ Partly showing in background of PI. 26 e. 
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at Edfu which bear a close resemblance to the Xaga-ed-Der stelae, one is of entirely different style. 
This is a tablet of a man named Her-nekht (Garnot, Tell Edfou, 1937, ph XIV). The relief is high with 
flat surfaces and heavily rounded edges. This high relief is employed only for the chief figure, while 
the inscriptions are in sunk relief with careful but clumsy inner details to the hieroglyphs. The work 
is not unlike the early carving in the Menthu-hotep temple at Deir el Bahari and certain private stelae 
of Dyn. XI, although more crude. It is quite dift'erent from the sharp-edged, one-plane relief of the 
Naga-ed-Der stelae, and while clumsy in comparison to Old Kingdom work, is superior in craftsman- 
ship to m(jst of the work of the Intermediate period. In this it resembles the distinctive statue of 
Qar just mentifjned. Carving like that on the tablet of Her-nekht is found again on the reliefs from 
the mastaba of .Merery at Denderah. There we find the same careful drawing of the details of hair and 
necklaces, the same close-spaced inner drawing lines of the hieroglyphs, the high bold relief and the 
clumsy forms (Petrie, Denden-h, pi. \'lll). 'I'he odd shapes of the hieroglyphs resemble those on the 
metal rim of Khety I in the Lou\re and the Akhmim coffin paintings. Particularly characteristic is 
the piece with two men leaeling a bull in the British Museum {lx., pi. VHI). The other Denderah 
reliefs, like those of l.dtu, show a range of t\pe from characteristic Old Kingdom work to the rough 
Xaga-ed-l)er style. 


In addition to the above chape! decorations and the rectangular stelae from Naga-ed-Der, there 
is another clas^ ot objects which has preserwd painted decoration of a similar style. This is the large 
group of painted wooden eollins so characteristic ot the Intermediate period. Mace and VVinlock have 
pointed out ( I he loud) of S( i!el)li.<! , p. 30) that there were two different types of coffin decoration which 
denv ed from the ( )ld Kingdom rectangular wooden coffin, w ith its representation of a pair of eyes at the 
eiul of one long side and with a band of inscription around the top of the sides and down the middle 
of tin. hd, guing the titles and name of the owner. 1 he type of coffin characteristic of Lower and 
■Middle i;g\pt retains this simple decoration outside but employs inside the palace-fafade door, the 
pictures ot otlerings and the lists which had been painted on the walls of the burial-chamber in Dyn. VI. 
The other coffin t\pc. common in I pper Kgypt, is plain inside, but has its decoration concentrated on 
the outer faces; otlenng lists, fakse-doors, inscriptions, and sometimes even scenes with figures. Mace 
and Winlock admit that the 1 leracleopolitan type with simple outer decoration is found frequently in 
I pper h.g\pt, but it should also be noted that coffins with elaborate decorations, including figures of 
men and animals, occur at .\ssuit. well within the boundaries of the Kingdom of Heracleopolis. The 
painted otlerings and lists of the cofhn interiors repeat in large part material with which we are familiar 
with an ever diminishing approximation of Old Kingdom style and workmanship. One or two points 
arc sigmticant. Now, in addition to the representation of linen and jars of oil and ointment accompany- 
ing the piles ot food which we found in the inscribed burial-chambers, there are added pictures of 
person..! equipment, and particularly weapons, 'rims the same war-like atmosphere penetrates into the 
cotf.n paintings that we have found present m the funerary models or in such a wall scene as that xvith 
the warriors m the chapel ot Khety at .Assiiit. Lsually the offerings were placed in neat, horizontal 
registers, and these representations form a continuous orderly development from the wall paintings 
of tlie stone-lined or rock-cut burial-chambers to the Middle Kingdom coffin paintings where new 
elements begin to appear (magical texts and pictures of divine staffs and cult objects among the funerary 
equipment). I here are a few barbaric exceptions to this prevailing order. The outer coffin of Herx- 
she-f-hetep at Abusir (ITusUx^raher cun Tolcnfonpcl dcs Xe-user-re, pi. 6) shows such a rude drawing 
of the food offerings and so disorderly a compom.on that it is far more representative of Interm.ediate 
period stxle than arc most of the other coffin drawings, which retain more of the conservative qualities 
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and some remnants of the good drawing ot their Old Kingdom predecessors. Birds, cakes, and \ egetables 
are scattered over the surface in a fashion very unlike the tidy arrangement dear to the Egyptian draughts- 
man. In comparison one can only think of the studied disarrav sometimes found in the composition of 
Roman floor mosaics. The man who drew these clumsy food-pieces was concerned, however, simple in 
fitting each figure into the empty space left by the outlines of the neighbouring objects. The weapons 
and furniture are better alined. Characteristic of the times are the mirror in the skin case, the awkward 
lion-headed bed, the bull’s-hide shields and arrows in their quiver, and the coarse wavv bands and 
blotches of black and yellow ochre to indicate wood graining. 

The rare figure compositions of the painted coffins from Cebelein, iXIialla, and A.ssiut are more 
important as representing a crude style similar to the chapel paintings of Upper Egypt. The forms of 
the human figure are rudimentary. Ehe outline of the face recedes into small, pursed up lips without 
inner drawing, the eyes are over large and almond-shaped, while the nose is sharp and snout-like. 'I'he 
breasts are crudely drawn, and the hands and feet, at the ends of thin limbs, are summarily indicated. 
A panel in Cairo from iVIialla (across the river from Cebelein), belonging to a person named Seny 
(No. 28116, Lacau, Sarcophages, II, pi. \ 1), shows the dead man lying on a bed with mourning attendant 
(Fig. 167).! Another coffin panel from Cebelein, in the Berlin Museum, represents a lad\ at her toilet, 
seated on a stool blotched to imitate wood graining, holding a mirror. A small squatting figure set on a 
higher level behind her arranges her hair,- w bile a second female figure presents a cup of drink apparently 
taken from the offerings on a clumsy stand in front of the owner (Wreszinski, Atlas, 1 , pi. 85). A \ery 
similar representation occurs on a crudely incised flake of limestone purchased man) \ears ago in 
Luxor (EI.U.B.M.F.A. Expedition, Photo. No. B 9865). Here the woman is shown the same size as 
her attendants, too small for her chair, with her feet dangling in the air. A male attendant presents 
a large offering-jar, while another takes a goose from a pile of offerings. Standing figures of man and 
wife, accompanied by a son and two attendants, appear on another rudely inscribed coffin from Cebe- 
lein in Cairo, belonging to a man named Ycny (No. 28033, Lacau, Sarcophages). I'he man is smelling 
a lotus wffile his wife holds a flower in her hand. A smaller figure of a son faces them, followed by two 
offering-bearers, one with a bag and the second with geese. Offerings on a stand and a large false-door 
complete the three decorated panels on that side of the coffin, but the other side has three similar painted 
panels. In one, two figures lean oyer, straining beer into jars. The central panel is damaged, w hile that 
at the right end has two spotted bulls with their legs drawn together. 'Ehese odd creatures are an 
example of the limit to which cursory drawing could go. Another coffin of Iby (No. 28115) from 
Cebelein appears to have had only pictures of offerings on the outer faces. 

The coffin of Khuw (No. 36445) from Assiut,’ now in Cairo, has an unusual scene on one face. 
Against the yellow ochre panel, flanked by crudely draw n blue-painted inscriptions, is a gav little group 
painted in red, white, and black showing a man holding a small baton with a human hand (;n one end 
and leading a black and white hound on a leash. The dog is labelled Mnkv-pzc. 'Ehe representation 
is strikingly similar to that suggested in the restoration of the block from Ciza w ith the inscription of the 
dog, Abuw-tiyuwy which was honoured before the king (Reisner, M.F.A. Bulletin, vol. XXXIV, No. 

‘ A similar scene with the dead man lying on a bed appears British Museum stela, a detail ni'whiclus reproduced in Fig. 167. 
on the south wall of a small unpublished chapel at Mialla of ^ Very like this is the attendant arranging the hair of her 
the First Intermediate period (or Dyn. XI) belonging to a man mistress on the west wall of the chapel of . , , hetep at Mialla. 
named . . . hetep and his wife Intef-s. To he compared with It is interesting to tind this similarity of detail between the 
this is the coffin painting of Henuy in Berlin (Steindorff, coffin paintings and chapel decoration of two sites in the same 
Grabfunde des Mittlcren Reiches, II, pi. Ill) where a man lies on district. 

a bed with a prostrate figure of a woman above him and women ^ Tomb No. S; Clia^sinat, I'liuillcs dans la Xecropuli 
standing at the ends of the bed. Very similar is the group on a d’Assiout, pi. XXIX. 
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206, p. 97). From another coffin found in tomb 15 is a panel with a ludicrously drawn figure holding up 
a pair of geese in his right hand and stretching forward a haunch of beef held by the hoof (Chassinat, 
op. cit., pi. XXIX). Similar odd little figures that have at the same time a certain simple vigour are 
found on the coffin of Wepwawt-m-hat at Assiut {l.c., pis. XXX\ II-XXXIX). A big-eyed, stiffly 
drawn woman smelling a lotus appears on one side amid a litter of food offerings and mirrors in cases. 
On the other side, accompanied bv lists of ofterings, sandals, round balls of linen stuffs, and an animal 
head, are found a man pla\'ing a harp and another crudely drawn attendant urging forward an ibex (the 
animal is represented with the same elementarv simplicity of line that we have seen in the case of the 
bulls on the Gebelein panel). 

An interesting parallel to the coffin paintings is a painted board found in the burial-chamber of a 
woman named Merv at Deshasheh (Des/iashih. p. 20, pi. XXVII). On this was a series of crudely drawn 
cooking scenes; a man holding a spitted goose over a brazier, women straining beer and baking cakes, 
accompanied by a slaughter scene. 'I'here were also two boats and men carrying jars and baskets slung 
on yokes. Incanigruouslv placed in the midst of these figures were two broad bead collars. Petrie 
suggested that this hoard was intended to serve as a substitute for wooden model servant figures. As 
these themselves were a sulistitute for the reliefs in the chapel, it matters little whether this small 
painting was a direct imitation of chapel decoration or a substitute for it once removed. Inside the 
coffin of -Merv was a simple decoration with granaries at one end and jars of oil and ointment at the 
other. JewelleiN aiul linen ( .') placed on stands were on one ot the long sides. The coffin was incompletely 
preserved. 'The t\pe seems simpler and earlier than the Ileracleopolitan coffins referred to above and 
is perhaps as earlv as the end ot l)yn. VI. 

Very similar to the figure groups on coffins are the paintings on the outside of a pottery model 
granary [niblishcd by Blackman ( /.A’.J., \'I, p. 20O), which he would date to Dyn. XII. The figures 
are very crude, but have an engaging liveliness. Particularly interesting is the side which shows two men 
seatetl (ila\ ing draughts, while a \ erv summarily drawn female fans them with a bird’s wing, all the while 
balancing a jar on the palm of her other hand. 'I’he attitude of these two seated figures with their wide- 
spread legs, seen from the front, is extremely rare at any period of Egyptian art (Fig. 200), but three 
almost identieal seated figures (scribes (.') ) appear in one of the Turin paintings from Gebelein. The 
granary is a curious mingling of a form characteristic of the wooden funerary models and a decoration 
proper to the painted walls of a chapel. 


I he painted coffin panels are as far removed in style and workmanship from the meticulously 
correct drawing of the painted Bersheh cothns. with their beautifully drawn hieroglyphs and offering 
lists, or from the sunk relief figure compositions on the outer faces of the queens’ limestone coffins from 
Deir el Bahari, as are the Xaga-ed-DG stelae from the temple reliefs of Dyn. XI. Curiously enough 
though, the paintings on the inside of one of these same coffins of queens (Aashait, Bull. Met. Miis., 
Xovember, u)2i, p. 4;,) do not show much advance over the work of the Intermediate period, nor do 
the paintings in the burial-chamber of another queen (Kemsit, Xaville, Deir el Bahari III, pis. il-III). 
The same contrast betw een excellent carving outside and rough painting inside is to be found in the 
Cairo coffin of Daga. The Dyn. XI chapel paintings from Gebelein (now in Turin), those of two tombs 
at Mialla, and in two Dyn. XII tombs at I licrakonpolis reflect the earlier stvie. At Thebes, the w^alls 
of the large chapel of a man named Djar were roughly daubed bv one of the last of the local country 
painters {Bull. .Ml. .V/o-.. March. 1912. p. 32) at a time when King Menthu-hotep, Queen Neferuw 
Khety, Daga. and Meket-ra were employing sculptors of great abilitv to decorate their chapels 

These paintings, although some of them are contemporary- with or later in time than more advanced 
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work, vividly represent in style the point of transition between the old and the new, where some of the 
new strength has already commenced its work of transforming the old worn-out forms. The picture 
can be rounded out a little more fully bv considering the sunk reliefs at Assiut in the tomb of Khetv 
(Wreszinski, Atlas, II, pi. 15), the stela of Prince Intef in Cairo (No. 20.009),' and a number of private 
stelae. These are Berlin, No. 14.383 (Muller, l.c., pi, XXXII), and British Museum, Nos. 14186, 1201 
(Budge, Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museiwi, pi. VII, mention of Menthu-hotep I), 614 (Budge, l.c., 
pi. VIII, mention of Intef I), and 1372; the Cairo stela 20543 (mention of a cpieen thought to be wife 
of Intef I; Petrie, Dendereh, pi. XV) and the two crude stelae of Zari (Petrie, Ourneh, pis. II- 111 ), who 
refers to the boundaries of the kingdom of Intef I and the fighting with the house of Khetv. The more 
developed royal work includes the relief of Intef with his dogs in the Cairo Museum (Capart, L'Art 
egyptien, II, pi. 139) and the reliefs in the chapels of the Queens of Menthu-hotep II at Deir el Bahari. 
A private stela in Cairo, No. resembles these last in stvle. The paintings of the late Intermediate 
period and the royal sculptures of Earlv Dvn. XI were to form the basis for the Theban style in l)vn. XI 
when a renewed ability in craftsmanship was stimulated by the new strength of the monarchy. This is 
exemplified first in the bold reliefs of Deir el Bahari and then in the exquisite low reliefs of the later 
Menthu-hoteps at Tod and Erment. Schartf has remarked in his illuminating .study, Der hisiorischc 
Abschnitt der Lehrefiir Merikare, pp. 48 fi'., that the art of I'pper Egypt, for which Thebes formed the 
centre, stands forth as something new and difl'erent from the Ileracleopolitan work which had held on 
tenaciously to the Old Kingdom forms. In Dyn. XII, when the court was again moved to the north, 
the influence of Memphite art became strong once more. New Kingdom art later, like that of Dyn. XI, 
seems to have grown out of the inspiration of the Theban craftsmen . 

It should be remembered, however, that the style of the Intermediate period ranged throughout 
Middle and Tapper Egypt. For example, we find coffin paintings at .Assiut resembling those of ( iebelein. 
It must be admitted, though, that the sunk reliefs of the chapel of Khety at .Assiut (datetl certainly by 
the inscription referring to Merikara) and the paintings and inscriptions of the neighbouring tomb of 
Tef-ib show scarcely a trace of the ‘Intermediate Style’. The large figures of Khety and the long rows 
of soldiers in his tomb are in neatly carved sunk relief resembling Dyn. XI work. 'Bhe hieroglyphs of 
the inscriptions in this chapel and in that of Tcf-ib are well cut and show none of the bizarre forms such 
as one finds on the Akhmim coffins, the Denderah stelae, or the Mialla chapel of .Ankhtifinekht. 'Fhc 
large figure of Tef-ib on the north wall of his chapel is well drawn and the painted hieroglyphs of the 
accompanying inscription are carefully detailed.’ A ver>- fragmentary procession of men on the south 
wall, including a man in an orange loin-cloth with blue spots and another leading a panther (?) on a leash, 
is delicatelv executed and seems to have nothing to distinguish it from good Middle Kingdom work. 
On the other hand, there is a dearth of material in painting and relief to illustrate the Old Kingdom 
influence upon the art of Heracleopolis. We must bear in mind that our evidence for the w orkmanship 
of Dvn. VII-X is fragmentarv, sometimes contradictory as in the case of the .Assiut tombs mentioned 
above, and poorly alined chronologically. To be taken into consideration are the regional differences 
existing in the private work of Dyn. XI and XII (dependent, probably, tf) a certain extent upon the 
existence of Old Kingdom monuments in the neighbourhood, as at Meir). Nevertheless we must accept 
the theory of the Upper Egvptian source of the art of Dyn. XI and attribute to Thebes the vital force 
which shaped the new^ art, as it was Thebes which provided the physical force to build up a new kingdom. 

' H W Muller Die Totendcnksteinc des Mittleren Reiches, characteristic Middle Kingdom touch. The paintings in the 
Mitteiluno'en des Deutschen Instituts, Band IV, Bl. XXXI. chapel of Tef-ib are an alteration hut appear to he only slightly 

" Note^’in the word nhh the playful use of the /;-rope on the later than the incised inscription on the north wall, 
neck of the bird in place of the usual tuft on his breast, a 
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The paintings from the Dyn. XI tomb of Itetv at Gebelein, which are now in Turin (Farina, La 
Pittura Egiziana, pis. XVIII-XX), are illustrative of the rude vigour which was latent in the work 
of the Intermediate period before it had been disciplined bv the renewed craftsmanship of Thebes. 
Harsh colour, misshapen forms in which liberties are taken with anatomy, clumsy outlines, and badly 
composed wall surfaces survive from the earlier crude carvings and paintings. There is evident, how- 
ever, a new strength of line, the firmness and bold individualitv of a new art that was beginning to feel 
its way toward greatness. Much of the subject-matter is taken over from the Old Kingdom and re- 
semblances can he noted to the wooden funerary models, but there are new elements such as the soldiers 
with bull s-hide shields (found, however, in the models), the negro^ crouching in an attitude which we 
know first in the figures of Middle Kingdom warriors, and above all the light-skinned overseer with his 
rolls of fat with whom we are familiar in the Beni Hasan paintings. Other typical features, the elaborate 
representation of granaries, the funeral scene, and the fighting bulls, had been introduced toward the 
end of the Old Kingdom and formed an important part of the scenic equipment of the provincial 
tombs. 


.Veross the river from Oebclein atMiallaarc two other chapels, as yet unpublished (Vandier is prepar- 
ing a publication of that of Ankhtifinekht), which bear a striking relationship to the paintings of Itety 
and to the decorated cofhns from Mialla and (»ebelein. In both these chapels there is a minimum of 
crude relief like that of Khnum-khuwen at .Assuan or the Xaga-ed-Der stelae, and a preponderance of 
painted surfaces (laid upon a layer of mud pla.ster in Ankhtifinekht and upon the rock wall in . . . hetep). 
Of the two tombs, that of Ankhtifinekht, who was (meat Chieftain of the Nomes of Edfu and El Kab, 
.seems to be the cat Her in style. I he paintings have a certain bizarre freshness which appears to have 
crystallized into a more formal pattern in the chapel of . . . hetep. While the forms of the hieroglyphs 
of Ankhtifinekht are reminiscent of the odd shapes on the Akhmim coffins and the Denderah stelae, 
the stiff row of animals in the hunting scene of . . . hetep, with its figures shooting with bow and arrow, 
suggests more one of the early Beni Ha.san chapels. 

bike tlie paintings of Itety, the large swamp scene on the west wall of the chapel of Ankhtifinekht, 
u ith its angular outlines and strident colouring (predominantly red and green with subordinate notes of 
vellow, black, and white), produces a vivid impression. On other walls appear a bright pink (used once 
stnkmglv with vellow m the tnarkmgs of a cow), a deeper red verging on magenta, and a pinkish grey 
that ranges from lavender to a deep purplish colour (for the coats of the donkevs). These odd tones 
like the bright pink desert animals in the neighbouring tomb of . . . hetep and the pinkish-grev donkeys’ 
of Pepv-ankh-her-ib at .Meir present a strong contrast to the colour scheme with which we are familiar 
in the Old kingdom, and to the more restrained palette of Dvns. XI and XH The rock chamber 
Itself IS rather roughiv cut with an uneven number of columns on each side of the hall, placed 
irregularly in relation to one another and var^ing from six-sided forms to roughiv elliptical or round 

slums. 1 hese columns are indiscriminatelv decorated with figures in relief, sunk relief inscriptions 
and paintings. ^ ’ 

I,, tiu- sun.„p yenc , ho owner, aoc„„,pa„i„l hv hi,, fanrily, spears gaily coloured fish with a harpoon, 
» In lo ,n Ins ngh, hand he holds the wooden tranre ..t a red. the cord of which is attached to the point of 
the harpoon..- In front of the owner s boat a group „r „.a„ pull up a fish net. One man dives down to 
loosen the net. dtsappeartng alunts, to hts wats,..- .Another amusing detail is the huge pike that shoots 

.\ W.K-k-kuuuxi .t-indinc ticvire with .i how i,. tonntl „n ly xjjt. r . vvvtva 

one ot the ci'liinins of the eh.ipel of .Ankhtifinekht .it Mi.ill.i. ' r.rmte .u ’ t • - - xt\ ). 

.\ -^inul.ir reel, not in ii.-se, is held in the h.ind of an ts.-i- n t m the Theban tomb of Djar 

attemi.uit in the vh.ipel of Khnum-hotep fNewherrv. Bdii polis fcee'^ ® ’ti a tomb at Hierakon- 
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downward through the water to seize a smaller fish. Behind the owner are small boats being paddled, 
and a badly destroyed boat of different type with a cabin (.') covered with chequer patterns and with one 
of the large bull’s-hide shields such as we find in the wooden boat models. On the adjoining w all surface 
Ankhtifinekht hunts birds in a boat punted bv an exaggeratedly slender figure, beside an oddh lormal- 
ized papyrus thicket. The narrow thickness between this projecting wall surface and the fishing scene 
is filled with a vertical line of very decorative, stylized geese. 

The west wall, north of the entrance, shows traces of a procession of cattle. The north w all has w hat 
appears to be a craftswork scene and men carrying bags of grain to a granary (.'). On the east wall four 
registers of men with bows and arrows proceed towards the owner who is accompanied by two female 
figures that sit facing him. Beneath the whole scene is a well-preserved register of loaded donkeys that 
resemble somewhat the pack-animal accompanying the Bedouins at Beni Hasan (Davies, Ancient 
Egyptian Paintings, pi. XI). To the south of a broken space in the wall facing the entrance, which is 
adjoined by a small relief panel of the owner and his wife seated, is a further procession of animals - 
cattle and donkeys. The former are spotted with deep red and pink and yellow while the donkeys arc 
lavender- coloured. One donkey rolls on his back with his legs in the air as at Beni Hasan (Newberry, 
op. cit., vol. I, pi. XXX) and in the Dyn. XIX reliefs at the Ramesseum (Maspero, The Struggle of the 
Nations, p. 224). The south wall is destroyed. 

The columns, in addition to important inscriptions which contain some curious forms of hieroglyphs, 
have many of them been decorated with paintings. One in the north halt of the hall has registers ot 
craftswork scenes. Others have processions of offering-bearers and cattle, 'i wo in the southern half of 
the room show traces of hunting scenes, while one is encircled by a procession ot women, a iamiliar 
Middle Kingdom motif. Another has two purplish animals drawing a plough. Because of their ears 
and the young animal in front of them these must be identified as donkews and not the usual oxen. 
Another purple donkey rolls upon its back in a register below. 

I have referred above to the resemblance between the paintings in the chapel of . . . hetep and the 
coffin panels from Gebelein and Mialla. In addition to large figures of the owner and his wife (they 
alone are carved in rough relief, the rest is painted) facing the figure on a bed with mourning figures, 
the south wall also shows a summarily executed craftswork scene in the lowest register. On the west 
wall the wife, attended by a maid who arranges her hair, receives a procession of women. Below, men 
carrying large sacks climb the steps of a granann North of the entrance is a seated man presented with 
a haunch of beef and in front of him a stand containing jars. The badly damaged north w all preserves 
only traces of two long inscriptions and part of a ploughing scene and the tending of cattle (man milking 
a cow while her calf is tethered nearby, &c.). On the east wall, in front of large figures of the owner, his 
wife, and family (or attendants), there are three registers of offering-bearers, presentation of animals, and 
slaughter scenes. In addition, one register contains a row of goats approaching a tree which is curiously 
painted with wavy green bands reaching from branch to branch to represent the foliage, and clusters of 

fruit (?) pendant from the outer tips of the branches. 

Above the whole wall runs a register of hunting wild animals in the desert. At each end of the wall 
and about in the middle squats a huntsman shooting with bow and arrow (as at Deir el Gebrawi). The 
game is stiffly represented in a long row much as in the Beni Hasan tombs, although here instead of 
being represented singlv most of the animals are showm three at a time overlapping each other. The 
colours are bright-pink, yellow, red, white, and black. Above the main register, a red and white 
spotted hound and a black and white dog with a green ribbon around his neck each pursues a yellow- 
hare. In contrast to the desert animals below, whose feet are firmly planted on the ground, the legs of 
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the dogs and rabbits are spread forward and behind as far as they can stretch. Surely this is one of the 
earliest uses of the ‘flying gallop’ attitude. 

Two small chapels at Hierakonpolis have hitherto been considered as belonging to the end of 
Dyn. VI, but although they are typical examples of the style that we have considered representative of 
the Intermediate period, the recent excavations of the Metropolitan JMuseum have proved that they are 
provincial tombs of Dyn. XII. Mr. Lansing (i?«//. o/.I/cU Mas., 'Sox., 1935, p.37) foundastela belonging 
to one of these, the tomb of Hor-m-khauw-f, which is obviously Middle Kingdom in style and which 
mentions the transport of the sacred statues from Nekhen to Ith Towe (Lisht). The ceiling paintings 
of this tomb, quatretoils set in squares of alternating colours, had already provided a warning that a 
Middle Kingdom element was present in the decoration (Wreszinski, Bericht, pis. 42, 43). The larger 
and better-decorated tomb which belonged to Pepy-men opened on the same court as the other, and 
since the whole neighbourhood produced nothing but Middle Kingdom objects, it would seem, there- 
fore, to be of the same period. The painter in this last tomb took great pains to draw small details, such 
as the graining of the wooden boats in the hineral scene, and seems to have had an original turn of mind 
as well as an observing eye. 1 lis treatment of the men who have jumped out of the boats to help push 
them (I ig. 230) IS more lite-like than the better drawn similar attempt to show such an action in the 
chapel of .Mereruwka at Satitiarah (Fig. 166). While the men in the latter tomb lie flat on the surface, 
these figures are shown with their bodies half hidden in the water. This is a fact of space relationship 
seldom admitted by the Fgyptian artist. .An even more remarkable observation is that in the scene of 
the cattle crossing a pond, w here a calf seems to be shown descending from the bank with the front part 
of its hotly disappearing in the water (h'ig. 230). 


Sometliing of this same ingenuity is to be found in the clumsy drawings, filled in with broad smears 
of colour, in the tomb of Djar at d'hebes. Note, for example, the unusual motif oi the man who has 
dived beneath the water to adjust the weights on the fish net [BiiU. of Met. Mus., March 1932, p. 29) or 
the lively group attemptitig to throw down the bull for slaughter (fig. 29, p. 28). But the ability to execute 
his ideas was far behind the inventiveness of the artist. No more blundering attempt can be imagined 
than the contusion of the legs of a pair of oxen drawing a plough (fig. 28, p. 27) or the clumsy figure of the 
ass-herd (tig. 27) or the women cooking (fig. 26). It seems almost impossible that these paintings can be 
contemporary with the smoothly finished sculpture of Queen Neferuw {Bull, of Met. Mus., Dec. 1924, 
p. 13). or the magnificent reliefs with w hich .Menthu-hotep was ornamenting the temple of Deir el Bahari 
It has been observed above, however, that while the outside of the sarcophagus of Queen Aashait w^as 
decorated with sunk reliefs of great di.stinction. the paintings on the inside of the coffin are quite crude 
and the same discrepancy is to be found when the paintings in the neighbouring burial-chamber of Queeri 
Kemsit are compared to the carvings of her sarcophagus or shrine. A less sharp contrast is to be found 
between the interior paintings of the coffin of i )aga (Cairo .Museum) and the well-cut inscriptions on the 
outside, or the fine reliefs in the chapel of the tomb from which this coffin came,> but there is a marked 

difference between the beautiful fragments of relief from the chapel of Queen Neferuw and the paintings 
m her burial-chamber. ^ ® 


c. omparisi^n mv oi\iC' 

f i-uvicv v/i v/iu aiiu iMinnip 

The TIk-K.,, r,.y.l reliot. „f Dvn, .XI lune l„.lc .n „,,h those of thl oirKi‘“sdom. Their 

style ,s founded on that of the Intern, ed.ate period earvinss and paintings of .Middle and Upper Egypt. 

Actfi.illv the cntlin bclnnped to .1 m.m n.imcd D.ii:.! v.ith roririe-g . 

(iitfcrine from those of the owner of the chdoel The two hotco temnU reliefs of the Alenthu- 

mcn must have been rel.ated and seem to h.ive been conteni- 


hotep temple at Deir el Bahari. 
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The stela of Prince Intef, Cairo No. 20.009, sets a precedent in its co-ordination of sunk relief, which is 
beginning to show a slight improvement in workmanship over its crude predecessors, and a perfectly 
flat relief upon which simple details are indicated in paint. The arrangement of the figures and inscrip- 
tions — the prince seated in a kiosk receiving food-offerings and the accompanving presentation of animals 
and slaughter scene — is characteristic of the earlier stelae with only a slight elaboration. The 7 notij of the 
servant presenting a bowl is the common one already well known, but another man holds a fan made 
from the wing of a bird, which anticipates a similar element on the coffins of the princesses at Deir el 
Bahari. With the large relief of King Intef and the dogs, the reliefs of the queens’ chapels and coffins, 
the Denderah chapel (in Cairo, Daressy, Annalcs, XVII, p. 226), and the Gebelein reliefs (Cairo) of the 
reign of Menthu-hotep II, a verv distinctive stvle has been evolved, as well as a masterly technique in 
the working of sunk reliefs on the coffins. Characteristic of this style is a mixture of high relief and sunk 
relief, or incised inscriptions. Bold carving is combined with tight, cramped drawing. Flat surfaces 
heavily rounded to the background with a minute, rather fussy rendering of details, wigs, necklaces, 
&c., appear at the same time as delicately modelled sunk relief surfaces set within sharp-edged outlines. 
New proportions, based on the slender statuettes and spare forms of the Intermediate period paintings, 
have become fixed. Tall, slim figures with rather small heads and bodies too long from feet to waist are 
the fashion. The faces are distinctive, although the impression they create is hard to put into words. 
It is caused by a conventional rendering of the long, narrow eye, the nostril and lips high in relief, and 
a deep line curving dowm from the base of the nose to the corners of the mouth. 

A relief from Gebelein in Cairo of the reign of Menthu-hotep II (hissing, Dciihnuhr, pi. 33 A a, 
showing only the lower part of the piece) and two other similar fragments exhibited beside this piece in 
the Cairo Museum {l.c., pi. 33 A b, 77 a) which come from the same temple, present a style of their own. 
They are in very low relief with simple modelling and curious inequalities of drawing. 'I'hus, below 
a large standing figure of the king with collars and an ofi'ering-stand, there is a little subsidiar\ scene 
where the king is showm slaying captives, d'he figure of the king is actually smaller than the largest of 
the four squatting captives on the left, but the two other men are graduated down to correspond in size 
to the figure of the king. This was badly estimated and the head of the captive seized by Menthu-hotep 
had to be forced down on his chest in order to bring his hair to the right height for the king's hand. On 
the second fragment the king wears a white crow n with a patterned band as in the queens’ chapels. He 
is accompanied by standards. An odd detail is the fish emblem which lies along the thigh of the pros- 
trate captive seized by the king on the third fragment. Similar inequalities in grouping and inexperienced 
drawing of the human figures are to be found in the Denderah shrine. But this last is in the bold relief 
of the queens’ chapels. A point to be noted is the considerable inequality of surface both in the back- 
ground and in the plane of relief. 

It remained for the sculptors of the reign of Menthu-hotep III to give breadth to this style in the 
wonderful reliefs of the king’s terraced temple at Deir el Bahari. The figures are conceived m broad 
masses in fairly low' relief, differentiated from Old Kingdom draw ing, especially in the simplicity of the 
wide sweeping lines which indicate the forms in masterly fashion without recourse to minor detailed 
digressions. The proportions of the human figure are less exaggerated than in the work of the preceding 
reign. The work can be seen at its best in the fragment at Geneva of a man carrying a bundle of reeds 
(Capart, Documents, I, pi. 27), in the fragments from the hunting scene in Brussels (Naville, l.c., xol I, 
pi. XVI), and in the fighting warriors and prisoners in the British Museum {l.c., vol. I, pis. XI\ , X^ ; 
vol III pis. XIII, XIV). The introduction of battle scenes, a precedent for such private representations 
as those at Beni Hasan, is characteristic of the Middle Kingdom. The hunting scene follows Old 
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Kingdom models. Allle Werbrouck has recently made a new study of these beautiful fragments ( La 
decoration murale du Temple des Alentouhotep’, Bull, des Mus. Roy. d' Art et d’Histoire, Bruxelles, 
3rd series, 9 (1937), pp. 36-44)- 

In the reign of Se-ankh-kara, there was developed an even more accomplished technique. The 
reliefs of this king at Tod and Erment are in very delicate low relief that has a finish almost equalling 
the best low relief of Dyn. IV. The figure of Khnum on block No. 66336 from Tod in Cairo is com- 
parable to the Giza reliefs of Ankh-haf, Hemvuwnuw, or Mer}'tyetes . The horizontal and vertical 
inner lines of the hieroglyphs are not quite as straight as they would have been in the Old Kingdom and 
the background is more uneven. A similarlv fine type of sunk relief was also employed at the same 
time. Blocks from Tod are at present in Cairo, and a number of reliefs of this reign have been found at 
Erment, one of which is in Brooklvn from the collection of the New York Historical Society. A block 
in Cairo (No. 329) from Elephantine [Recueil de Travatix, XXXI, p. 64) resembles the reliefs from the 
Theban district. Certain of these blocks (No. 66333 relief, a piece in sunk relief, and 

the Elephantine block) show a nervous, crisp quality of line. Particularly in the drawing of the 
hieroglvphs the outline twists into sharp little quirks. 

After the advanced workmanship which is shown in the reliefs of the end of Dyn. XI, there were 
few new contributions that could be matle by the sculptors of Dvn. XII. The temple reliefs of this suc- 
ceeding period continued to maintain the high standard set for them both in relief and in sunk relief. 
.•\ large part of this sculiUure was executed in the decoration of temples and funerary monuments in the 
Memphite area, and we find that Old Kingdom influences came largely into play again as they did in 
some of the pri\ ate reliefs and paintings of L'pper Egypt. The royal relief sculpture of Dyn. XII as a 
whole is more conventional, following a classical tradition, and lacks a certain piquant individuality 
which characterizes the 'Pheban school of Dyn. XI.' In the royal and private work of Dyn. XII we find 
the last tlirect intluence of Old Kingdom art until the conscientious imitation of Saite revivalists. The 
art of the New Kingdom appears to have sprung from Theban sources and is indebted only indirectly 
to the .Memphite school. 


It seems advisable to consider very briefly the private reliefs and paintings of the Middle Kingdom 
(largely of Dyn. XII) as has been done with the royal sculpture, in order to point the contrast between 
these and the Old Kingdom work, w hich is the proper field of this study. It is important to note the 
lasting tiualities of Old Kingdom art and the value of its direct contribution to the new^ monarchy, which 
arose from the confusion of the Intermediate period, as well as its indirect contribution to later Egyptian 
.irt. C h.irac teristic ot D\n. XI and XII is a marked localism in art, corresponding to the various great 
feudal districts of the country, each of w hich seems to have patronized its own school of craftsmen. We 


have seen what the bucolic 4’heban school had been producing in the Intermediate period in tomb 
No. uS6 at Luxor and in the tomb of Djar, where it seems to be represented in its expiring phase, 
already displaced by the more accomplished craftsmen of the royal workshops. We have seen that this 
local school, representing as it did a style which was current throughout Upper and Middle Egypt, had 
a strong intluence upon the official art of Dyn. XI. and naturally the court followed the lead of the king 
in decorating their mortuary chapels. Almost nothing was left of the Chancellor Khetv’s reliefs. Two 


fragments (Bull, of Met. Mus., Dec. 1923. part II. p. 17. figs. 8. 10) suggest that there was a mixture of 


relief work and scenes in sunk relief similar to that of the shrines of the queens. A piece of a hunting 


' \\ Inli- thts H tniL' nf ccrt.iin of the reliefs of Sesostris I, 
such .1' those on the shrine recently restored .it Karnak. the 
K.irn.ik column in Cairo (Maspero. Guide (tcji^I.p qi)') and 
the thronc' of the limestone statues from Lisht fCapart. 


l^cuments. II, pis. .^o, 41), it is certainly an unfair estimate of 
the maemficent reliefs of that king in the Metropolitan Museum 
or m Cairo (Evers, Staat aus dem Stein, pi. 47) which show a 
%ariety of style and extraordinary freshness and individuality. 
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scene shows the desert animals set along wa\T base-lines such as are known at Meir but which were 
discarded for the old-fashioned horizontal registers of animals with their feet squarely on the ground 
in the temple reliefs of Menthu-hotep III. An elaborately decorated burial-chamber with representa- 
tions like those on the Heracleopolitan coffins occurred in this tomb as well as in that of Queen Neferuw. 
The reliefs of that queen were badly smashed, but the procession of women each holding or touching 
the hanging hand of her neighbour shows how attractive the bold relief in this tomb must have been 
{Bull, of Met. Mus., 1924, part II, fig. 10). Another fragment of the bold relief of Queen Neferuw is 
in the Cairo Museum (No. 49927). A man and a woman (with elaborately braided hair) are carry ing a 
large vessel in a rope sling. Another woman bearing a tray precedes them. The large, smooth, 
rounded surfaces of the relief on these fragments contrast pleasingly with the delicate detail ot the 
ornaments and hair. The same beauty of outline that one feels in the Deir el Bahari relieis ot Menthu- 
hotep III is apparent in these also. Characteristically employed at the same time as the bold profile 
of these carvings were sunk reliefs, of which a painted fragment in Cairo (No. 49926) showing the 
personification of summer (stmc) with bundles of sheaves is an example. The motif of a row of women 
is repeated again in paint in the chapel of Heqa-ib (No. 2) at Assuan (De Morgan, Cataloi^uv tics 
Monuments, pp. 143 ff.), and in a relief of similar type at Bersheh showing the daughters of Djchuwty- 
hotep. The pose is different in the last, some of the girls holding up a lotus to smell and the others not 
actually touching each other, but the same impression of a frieze of women is obtained (Newberry, hi 
Bersheh, I, pi. XXIX). The reliefs of Meket-ra, from whose tomb came the splendid series of wooden 
funerary models, W'ere almost completely dcstro\cd. Some small fragments of painted hieroglyphs in 
Cairo, presumably from this tomb, show a beauty of coh)ur and a fineness of detail unsurpassed in the 
Middle Kingdom. The colour range is interesting, different from anything known in the Old Kingdom : 
brown, pale orange, light ochre (tan), yellow, grey-blue, white, and black. I'he background is grey and 
a curious detail is that the black signs, such as pr, arc filled in with white to make them stand out, as is 
done against the brownish background of the wood in Middle Kingdom coffin paintings. I’he tomb 
is of the time of Se-ankh-kara, and we find the exquisite low relief echoing royal work. 

The two best preserved Theban tombs of the Middle Kingdom arc that of Daga of Dyn. XI (Menthu- 
hotep III) and that of Intef-ikr (Dyn. XII). The earlier chapel of Daga (Davies, Five Theban Tombs) 
still retains a certain Old Kingdom flavour, while that of Intef-ikr (Davies, The Tomb of Antefokcr), 
although painted at a time when Old Kingdom influences were pronounced at the court in Lower 
Egypt, seems a logical development from such Intermediate period paintings as those of Ankhtifinekht 
at Mialla, and embodies all the characteristics that one would label ‘Theban’. In the reliefs and paint- 
ings of Daga it is more in the selection of subject-matter that we feel Memphite influence. It must be 
admitted that this resemblance to the Old Kingdom tends to be slightly exaggerated in a line drawing. 
The large scale of the painted figures when actually seen on the walls, combined w ith the blue-painted 
inscriptions and the altered colour scheme, impresses one as thoroughly characteristic of Dyn. XI and 
unmistakably different from anything produced in the Old Kingdom. Such details as mat-making, 
grape-picking, and the watering of a garden distinctly betray their Memphite origin. Particularly close to 
its prototype is the scene of men in a papyrus boat fenwing the cattle across a swamp, with the little 
calf dragged ahead and the crocodile in wait. The characteristically Middle Kingdom representation 
of spinning and weaving occurs, however, among the older scenes. In the fragmentary carvings from the 
stone-lined central corridor the figures are on a smaller scale than m the paintings. The relief is low 
with fine modelling and the coloured detail delicate. One fragment, showing a winged sun-disk, is 
reminiscent of similar workmanship in the reliefs of the nearby Menthu-hotep temple. 
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There is a different spirit in the tomb of Intef-ikr, although a certain borrowing of subject-matter 
from the older period can be recognized. The drawing is marked by a kind of baldness of treatment, 
a reliance upon large simple masses. The outline of the face emphasizes a large nose and slurs o\er lips 
and chin. The eyes are big and prominent. In addition to the introduction of elaborate new details in 
the funeral scene, we have here the first representation in a private tomb of the king seated on a throne 
(Sesotris I). IMore important is the abandoning of the old s}stem of evenly distributed registers of 
approximately the same size. The subsidiary figures also show a considerable variation in size. On one 
wall, for example, is a register ot ploughing with, above it, figures on a large scale closing a bird-trap 
beside a great clump of papvrus. The fishing scene is reduced to the same size as the bird-trap itself. 
The winnowing scene, the cattle treading the gram, and the cutting of the grain are shown in small 
groups placed one abo\ e the other instead of being spaced out throughout a long register. The Beni 
I lasan tombs show a tendency in this direction by placing small figures of the owner of the tomb amongst 
the subsidiary figures, seated watching craftswork scenes, carried in a chair, joining in the hunt, or 
pulling the cord ot the bird-trap. 

d’he {laintings in the chapels at Assuan and Beni Hasan resemble each other to a certain extent in 
stvle and in the choice of subject-matter, and the reliefs at Bersheh, although based more closely on 
older models and emploving a tvpe of relief akin to the d'heban carvings, have many elements in common 
w ith these tombs. The .Meir reliefs, although they bear a certain resemblance to the other private tombs, 
ami show a realism in the treatment of the human figure which is consistent with the times, are largely 
the outgrowth of Memphite originals. 'I’he reliefs of Qau el Kebir, in their accomplished drawing, 
beautiful finish, and originality of subject-matter and decorative detail, stand apart from the others in 
st\le. 'I'hus, though there are certain characteristics common to the private tombs at all sites, which 
give them an unmistakable ciuality recognizable as belonging to the Middle Kingdom, there is a variety 
of ,Nt\ le from place to place which was unheard of in the Old Kingdom, when one style, that of Mem- 
phis, prevailed everywhere, varying only in the quality of workmanship. 

In the paintings ot Beni I lasan we seem to have the products of a local school with a leaning toward 
naturalism and originality, d’heir work shows wliat artists could do who were not afraid to attempt 
innovations and yet did not have a background of long built-up technical knowledge to warn them which 
ot tlu'ir e\[ieriments were certain to end in failure. L nfortunately, in trving to draw figures in action, 
alwa\s ditlicult for the htzyptian, the draughtsman adopted the old makeshift of folding over the 
shoulders. I his con\ention, which had always been avoided as much as possible bv the best craftsmen, 
became the stock-in-trade of the Beni Hasan painter. ( )ccasionallv he almost solved his problem, as in 
the b.ick \'iew of the man attempting to toice down an or\x (Fig. lyz). Seldom does the painter escape 
from a kind of inherent aw kw ardne.ss. the same harshness of form which we found in the tomb of Intef- 
ikr atul which is a salient cha^acterl^tlc ot many manitestations of Aliddle Kingdom art. No amount of 
careful draw ing or elaboration ot painted detail can conceal this quality, but the inventiveness of the 
diMiightsman and the painstakinu delineation lend a very real charm to some of the subsidiary groups, 
as well as providing an invaluable record for the student of the life of the period. The type of face used 
here is heavy, with a protruding nose and pursed-up lips, a sullen-looking profile peculiar to the site. 
.\ predilection for corpulent forms is also evident and a remarkable use of long registers of various kinds 
of birds and animals, real and mythical, each labelled with its name. 

'I'he painter followed Old Kingdom sources fairly closely in his agricultural scenes and in the swamp 
scene, with its paired figures with throwing-stick and fish-spear and the accompaniment of fighting 
boatmen, in the vintage, fig-picking, gardening, bird-trapping, fish-seining, and netting of small birds. 
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But the old subject-matter is constantly embellished with new details. The group of fullers, the goats 
eating leaves from a tree, the amplified herd inspection, and tending of cattle, as well as the funeral 
scene, are taken over from the Late Old Kingdom cycle of scenes. The lively dancers of the provincial 
tombs here become acrobatic dancers and tumblers; the wrestlers and boys’ games find a new and 



Fig. 92 a. Hunting scene in the chapel of .Mereniwka (l)uell, The Mastahti of Mrrmikd. pi. 2^). 
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Fig. 92 h. 'I’wo figures (jf lions seizing gazelles from behind hunting net; 
chapel of Mereruwka’s son, Merc-'l'ety. 

amplified treatment. The hunting scene receives the addition of a running man, but like that r)f Intef- 
ikr and Djehuwty-hotep is stiffly composed in comparison to the more realistic scene at Meir. The 
spinning and weaving scene, which has appeared in the tomb of Daga and is found again at Bershch and 
Assuan, and in the wooden models of Heracleopolitan times, is added here to the older craftswork scenes. 

Particularly characteristic of these chapels of the lords of the Or\x Nome arc the battle scenes. 
These had begun to appear at the end of the Old Kingdom, and a fragment from Lisht and another 
from the Unas causeway suggest that they existed even earlier in the royal reliefs. A large space had 
been given to them in the reliefs of the temple of Menthu-hotep III. The Beni Hasan scenes present us 
with new types of figures in action : leaping and crouching figures (like the negro at Gebelein and the 
dancers at Nleir), falling men and piles of slain, bowmen and combatants struggling hand to hand. The 
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introduction of a fortress with men on the walls and others on the ground below presented a new prob- 
lem of space relationship, which is treated in the old-fashioned way by piling up registers of soldiers 
beside the wall of the fort, although the man squatting on the ground shooting an arrow at another 
warrior above on the wall is an unusual admission of differences in level. These representations of war 
are not known from anv other site, except in the royal reliefs. They are reflected, however, in the 
attendants bristling with weapons who appear in all the private tombs, the shields, axes, and quivers 
full of arrows that appear among the personal equipment in all the coffin paintings. The model warriors 
in wood from the tomb of Mesehet at Assiut in Cairo, and from a tomb at Bersheh in Boston, like the 
soldiers with shields on the wall of the early tomb at Assiut, similarly reflect the spirit of the times. 

At Bersheh and Assuan we find a similar use of 
Old Kingdom material coupled with new elements. 
The tomb of Sa-renpuwt I at the latter site 
stronglv resembles the Beni Hasan paintings in style 
and subject-matter. The men with the castanets 
known from the Hathor feast in a tomb at Meir 
and similar figures in the tomb of Intef-ikr appear 
again here, as does the washing of clothing, spinning, 
weaving, the granaries, and the procession of women 
like that in the tomb of Queen Neferuw. Very 
curious is the group of three figures seated on the 
ground who each hold up a hand partly closed but 
with the thumb and two fingers extended. They are 
probably singing as the other hand is held to the 
ear in the customary attitude {(Mfalo<;uc dcs Mnmimenls, I, p. i8S). The tomb of Djehuwty-hotep at 
Bersheh repeats many of the Meni 1 lasan scenes and includes the mythical animals peculiar to that site. It 
introduces an unusual subject in the famous scene of the colossal statue being dragged from the quarry 
to a temple in the capital of the Hare Xome, and al.so a new representation of the purification of the 
owner of the tomb, d'hc rather flat relief with a sharp edge and the proportions of the figures are not 
unlike the fl'heban reliefs of the reign of Menthu-hotep II. The drawing is excellent and the impression 
given is one of conservative good quality with fewer innovations than at Beni Hasan. A block in Cairo 
from this tomb (]'' with six columns of delicately painted hieroglyphic text shows the excellence 
of this neatK ear\cd relict, which in its precision reminds one of the beautifully painted inscriptions 
of the Bersheh coffins of Dehuw ty-nekht in Boston. 

1 wo chapels at Meir present us with a different and more experienced kind of realism than that found 
at Beni 1 lasan. The Meir craftsmen appear to have had to their advantage an inheritance from the long 
period of experiment and conventionalization that made up Old Kingdom art, most probably from the 
observation of the Old Kingdom chapels at Meir itself, or even by the importation of craftsmen from 
the court then resident in the Memphite region. The artist at Meir, apparently evith as strong an urge 
toward naturalism, did not attempt the innovations of Beni Hasan which often led to comic results, but 
poured his new realism into old forms, modifving them only slightly and retaining the old restraint and 
beauty of line. The realistic details-the pot-bellied old man watching the construction of papyrus 
barks, the fat men carrving bundles of papvrus stalks (Fig. 172), the wounded hyena (Fig. 70), the 
emaciated herdsman, the wallowing hippopotamus-all have Old Kingdom embryos. Meir introduced 
a new background for the hunting scene (Fig. 94) in which waey lines provide a base-line for the game 



I'ic. ()i c. [.ion seizing g.izclle, Pt.ih-iiotep {f'ire 
'ihchan 'iomhs, pi. XF-). 
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and form a new kind of desert setting. In the earlier representations, a subsidiary register with un- 
dulating upper line w'as occasionally introduced for small animals placed above the larger trame, but 
this always had a straight base-line like the main registers (Fig. 92 a, c). As early as the chapel of 
Rahotep an occasional little hillock was inserted between the animals, and in Dyn. V an undulating 
upper surface was added to the base-line which sometimes, as in the chapel of Ra-m-ka, raised all the 
animals quite high above the base-line of each register. At Bersheh (Fig. 93) only the upper cur\ ing 
line of these registers remains, forming a kind 

of transition between the straight Old Kingdom , , 

base-line and the undulating curves which break ^ -A v" ' 

up the surface of the whole wall at Meir. The A /A A ' 

animals here in the tomb of Senbi assume a 

more animated movement, as, for example, the i X/aT i -Od;''' 

beasts which run headlong down a slope, or A 

others which rear up on their hind legs. These , LA , p_ 

begin to suggest the wildly galloping game of '>! 'i rLL'l V—- . - 

the New Kingdom. ^ 'i • 

The drawing in these tombs is excellent, but | 

the cutting of the reliefs varies in quality. The /\^'i 'IQ ' 

reliefsof Senbi (B I ) are almost indistinguishable j , A' 1 j! 

in certain places from the reliefs of medium ^ " ■ 

height of the Old Kingdom. Those of Ukh- j ^ ^ ‘ 

hotep I (B 2), on the other hand, are some of AOf * ' ' 

them badly cut, the relief being achieved by an kOv ■■ . j 

incision around the outlines of the figure and a ^ 

slight gradation of the background to the depth ^ 

of this incision, but only in the immediate V'>rKu?l''r'‘ I '/.a: -'r 

neighbourhood of the figures. The northern j IA.’;. rV ' 

wall, on the other hand, shows beautiful, very ,, . • , , , 

I-IG. 93. Hunting scene m cliapd ot I )eliu\viv-Iietep 

low relief of the finest quality. The reliefs of ' (Ncwbern , A 7 Ho sin h 1. pf \ 11). 

Ukh-hotep II (B 4) are largely cut in a plaster- 
sized surface and again resemble somewhat the older reliefs. They are cmbellislicd with painted detail 
of the most refined delicacy, differing considerably from Memphite work. Remarkable is the pattern 
of stars on the ceiling of the shrine. This is a type of decoration restricted to royal temples in the Old 
Kingdom, but it appears again in Dyn. XII on the ceiling of the entrance hall of Ilepzefa at Assiut. In 
the chapel of Ukh-hotep III (C i) the paintings present quite a different style. The dear pure tones, 
the use of pale pink and a bright, light blue contrasted with masses of red, white, yellow, green, and 
black, an unusual employment of pale green for transparent garments, the stippled graduation of tones, 
and the brilliant black and white false-door patterns of the dado produce a surprising richness of 
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I'lG. 93. Hunting scene in chapel of I )cliu\viv-Iietep 
(Newberq-, HI Hoslidi 1 . pi. \11). 


colouring. The use of vellow for the flesh-tones of male offering-bearers, and a refinement of drawing 
and individuality in the use of line give these paintings a special quality of their own. In the Meir 
tombs the proportions of the figures vary between Old and Middle Kingdom forms. Most of the 
subsidiary figures in the Senbi chapel and some of those in Ukh-hotep I differ little from those in 
Memphite tombs, but the majority of the figures in Ukh-hotep II and all those in Ukh-hotep III, 
like the large figures in Senbi and Ukh-hotep I, are of characteristic Middle Kingdom type. 

I ] 
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The architectural form of the tombs of Qau el Kebir seems to be based on the terraced temple of 
Menthu-hotep at Deir el Bahari rather than on the pyramid temple or mastaba chapel that came into 
use again in the Memphite region in Dyn. XII. Nor do these tombs resemble the other rock-cut tombs 
of Upper Eg}'pt. This Upper Eg}’ptian type apparently survived as a prototype for the great terraced 
building of Hatshepsut in Dyn. XVIII, just as the Theban style in sculpture and painting, rather than 
the Memphite, provided the inspiration for the painting and sculpture of the New Kingdom. The 
Qau reliefs, on the other hand, follow the traditional form then in vogue at the court. Technically 
they are the finest private reliefs of the Middle Kingdom (see, for example, the beautiful woman’s head 
in Turin from the chapel of Ibuw, Steckeweh, Fiirstengrdber von Qdzv, pi. 15). They are very low and 



fic. 94. Hunting scene in chapel of Senbi (Meir, I, pi. VUI). 


fall little short of the quality of the Sc-ankh-kara blocks from Tod and Erment, or the best royal work 
of Dyn. Xn. Proportions of figures and the drawing of hieroglyphs resemble Old Kingdom work in 
the low relief of Dyn. I\ . The facial type and a certain enrichment of detail betray their Middle 
Kingdom date. The Iragmentary condition of the reliefs and paintings and the incomplete publication 
of the f urin fragments make it impossible to discuss the types of scenes. The paintings of Wah-ka II 
are a fragmentary remnant of an unusual repertoire of scenes-women removing birds from the bushes 
where they have been caught, vaguely reminiscent of the acacia trees with birds at Beni Hasan acro- 
batic temale dancers in exotic costumes, and a sla.ighter scene in which the sacrificial animals Jre cut 
up by large hieroglyphic svmbols which have been provided with human arms (Petrie, Antaeopolis). 
The style and ciirmus details of these very fine paintings are peculiarly individual, different from any- 
hing toiind elsewhere m Ep pt. It is characteristic of the local variations of style throughout Egypt in 
h Middle Kingdom that here at Qati the sculpture in the round resembles that of Thebes,. aTdoes 
the reliitectiire, while the reliefs seem to have drawn their inspiration from Lower Egvpt and the 
paintings and decorative patterns of the ceilings have an individualitv of their own 

Hnallv. though the Xllth Dynasty decorations of the .Assiu, tombs have been almost completely 
de,s royed, we can detect some of their magnificence in the great tomb of Hepzefa. The well-cut figurel 
of the owmer in sunk re lef have an unprecedented largeness of scale. This was almost forced upon the 
sculptor hv the unusual height o the chapel walls which would dwarf figures of ordinary size fnto „! 
significance, .k small fragment of painting on the north wall of the transverse hall suggls the clarity 

pis'. UV-nUixlxi' a. bwxor , Davies, r*e W »/ 
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of line and the beauty of colouring which the original must have possessed. It shows the red figures of 
men who have climbed into the branches of a large tree, evidently an example of the fig-picking scene 
but an unusual one in that the size of the three male figures preserved varies considerablv. High above 
on the left appear to be the blue horns of a goat {}). The meander, spiral (as at Meir and Qau), and mat 
patterns of the ceiling of this hall again produce a rich effect. The star-patterned ceiling of the entrance 
hall has been already mentioned. 

Thus we see that the art of the Middle Kingdom owed its special character largelv to the influence 
of the new Theban school of art, which based itself upon the work of the Intermediate period extant in 
Upper Egypt when the Theban Nome began to rise in power. A considerable influence continued to be 
exerted by the monuments of the Memphite school which still survived throughout the country and 
which had been maintained to a certain extent by the Heracleopolitan Kingdom, and this influence 
came to predominate in the royal work of Dyn. XII. In the decoration of private tombs the Middle 
Kingdom drew largely upon the subject-matter of the Old Kingdom. The craftsmen clothed these 
scenes in a new garb and embellished them with new detail. The style of the private tombs wavered 
between the new proportions introduced bv the royal reliets of Dyn. XI and Old Kingdom forms, and 
was dependent upon the strength of Old Kingdom influence in particular districts. Local schools of 
craftsmen, too, exerted more influence upon the work of each Nome capital than can be found at any 
other period of Egyptian histor}'. Particularly characteristic of Middle Kingdom work througliout the 
country was an increased inventiveness in decorative patterns, a new use of hieroglyphic symbols, a 
tendency towards punning with elaborate signs in inscriptions, and, finally, a considerable enrichment 
of scenes by the use of more developed backgrounds of architecture and plant forms. 'Phe familiar mat 
patterns of the Old Kingdom are now used for ceiling decoration in the rock-cut tombs, and are consider- 
ably augmented by designs of great beauty such as the spiral and palmette elements fiuind at Qau 
(Steckeweh, l.c., pi. 9; Petrie, AntaeopoUs, pi. I) or a similar arrangement of spirals found framing the 
door of the chapel of Ukh-hotep II (Meir, III, pi. XXVHII), and on the ceiling of the chapel of llepzcta 
at Assiut (Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, I, pi. VIII facing p. 363), where it would seem that a 
simple form of the palmette has been included.' The use of the rnh and rr-f signs provided with human 
arms and hands to undertake certain actions usually associated with human beings is an amplification 
of the Old Kingdom usage of such symbols to carry the Wep-wawt standard in lleb-Sed scenes, &c. 
Elaborate designs composed of dd and ^nh signs are found at Qau or with sai and girdle-tie emblems 
patterning a skirt on a large standing figure m the unpublished tomb of Lkh-hotep 111 at iMeir. I he 
puns formed by unusual hieroglvphs in the inscriptions of Beni Hasan are well known, and Drioton has 
drawn attention to other examples of crjptographic writing ( La Cryptographic egeptienne , La Revue 
lorraine d' Anthropologic , 1934). Finally we have had occasion to note, particularly at Beni Hasan, 
a much more extensive use of buildings, trees, and accessories to indicate the setting of a scene than 
was common in the Old Kingdom, and which may be said to correspond to the elaborate backgrounds 
given the wModen servant figures in the models of various occupations placed in the tombs from the 
Heracleopolitan period onwards into Dyn. XII. 

• See Evans, Palace of Minos, II, p. 745, comparison with skirt of Keftiu in chapel of Rekhmira and patterns on scarabs. 
The design is typical of Egypt rather than of Crete. 



XIII 

THE TECHNICAL METHODS ExMPLOYED IN OLD 
KINGDOM RELIEFS AND PAINTING 


a. The Processes followed in the Decoration 

I N The Decoration of the Tomb of Per-\eb Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams has laid the foundation 
for all further study of the technical methods employed by the relief sculptors and painters of the 
Old Kingdom. The chapels of the Giza mastabas provide us with a wealth of additional material 
illustrative of the processes involved in the decoration of a wall with reliefs. The various stages of the 
work are roughly seven in number, d’he preparation of the surface of the wall is followed by the draw- 
ing of a preliminary sketch in red, sometimes corrected in black. The figures are then outlined by a 
sharp-pointed tool and the background cut away to leave the representations standing away from the 
background in relict ot one plane. 1 he cutting of inner detail and the modelling of the figures then 
follows. T’he completed relief is usually covered by a thin film of smooth plaster as a better surface for 
the colour, and the outlines of the figure are re-drawn in red. The large masses of colour on figure and 
background are tlien applied. I'mally, the inner drawing and final outlines are added in paint. Each of 
these consecuti\ e stages does not by any means extend throughout the whole chapel at one given time, 
or even over a single wall, but the progress of the work m various parts of the chapel is dependent upon 
the number ot crattsmen at work and the speed and caprices of each workman. Finished relief may be 
tound in one register, while the rest ot the wall shows only the preliminary sketch (cf. Pepy-ankh called 
lleny-kem at Meir). In the chapel of Sneferuw-seneb the reliefs of the tablet of the false-door were 
complete, although the other walls had not even received their final dressing. 

Egyptian masonry was laid with the outer surface of the stone rough. Only the faces that were to 
join another stone were smoothed as each block was set in place. In the casing of a mastaba the courses 
were laid m rough steps, with lines drawn on the upper surface of each step to indicate the projected 
angle ot the mastaba, measured on the principle of set-backs. The north-west corner of G y-tio-f 7:120 

gn-es an adnurable dhistraticni of these guiding lines. Whether or not similar guiding lines were used to in- 

c leate t le final surtace of a vertical chapel wall, the same processes were applied for the smoothing of this 
wall as they were to the tace ot the mastaba casing. First the large protuberances of the stone were broken 
awiw with heavv granite hammers. Tiien the wall was smoothed with copper chisels until a fairly even 
surtace had been obtained. The final surtace was gained by the use of granite rubbing-stones. The rotary 
motion these stones has worn a groove into the foundation stone at the corner of the mastaba G 7,10-h 
73.0. I hree chapels at Giz. show the first stages in the dressing of the walls. The unfinished exLior 

c h pe ot .sue eruw-seneb (G 4240) has only the surfaces of the lower walls smoothed to their final level. 

1 fie stones ot the upper wall still project rouf'hlv anH 

(I'L 5S). The chisel .narks shou pla.nh" and on .he eves. wajuuWd'" 

in .he .niddle of ,he wall. I. is ren.arkaL here .ha. "he n ual * 7 *“ I™ 

T 1 . , , Egyptian procedure of dressing a wall 

Iron, .he .op down has been reversed, and i, ,s only .he lower par. of .he wall ,ha, has received a final 
S,noo.h,„g. rhe rehets have nowhere been eonanreneed except on the tablet of the false-door where 
the w.rk ,s hnished. In the Mycer.nus quarry ,he chapel MQ 2 shows on the upper part of the wall 
rebels ,n var.ous stages ot eomplepon, bn. .nrnrediately beneath the reliefs .he dado has been left with 
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two courses of undressed stones projecting from the wall. Similarly, two rough stones project beneath 
the partly finished reliefs on the west wall of G 5480. Ordinarily in unfinished chapels the walls have 
been dressed, leaving a smooth surface adjoining the uncompleted reliefs. We find wall surfaces in this 
condition in the chapel of Duwanera (G 5110), on certain of the faces of the false-door of Ilordedef 
(G 7220), the stela of Shepseskaf-ankh (G 1008), G 4940 over the entrance doorwav, and in a number of 
other cases where the preliminary sketch remains on the smooth wall adjoining reliefs which have been 
begun. Sometimes, as in G 5480, the unfinished wall surfaces are rough and pitted. This is particularly 
true of surfaces of nummulitic limestone where the dressing is never as smooth as in white limestone. 

The preparation of the surface was also accompanied bv a certain amount of mending and patching in 
plaster, depending upon the quality of the stone of which the wall was composed. In work in fine lime- 
stone, where the joints of the masonry are accurate, this was almost entirely unnecessary. Ordinarily the 
same coarse plaster that was used to float the stone into place was employed to All the interstices remain- 
ing between the stones, and to conceal flaws and breaks in the wall surface, d'his w as necessary sometimes 
even in chapels of the best workmanship, as can be seen by an c.xample in the chapel of Duwanera, 
where on the east wall a bad flaw in the dog’s body has been patched with coarse pinkish plaster and tin- 
carving continued in the plaster (PI. 58). Another example is the patching ot the .seated iigure painting 
the seasons on the east entrance-jamb of the chapel of Mereruwka at Saqqarah. In the rock-cut tombs 
and in nummulitic masonry a great deal more smoothing of the surface with plaster was necessary. 
Characteristic filling of the cracks with plaster can be seen on tiie south wall ot the chapel ot Queen 
Meresankh III (G 7530), on the north entrance-jamb, and on the tablet ot the southern talse-door. 
Similar treatment appears in several places in the rock-cut chapel of Prince Khuwnera. 1 lu'ie is un- 
mistakable evidence that when the quality of the stone was particularly bad, either the whole ot the 


wall or certain uneven parts were covered with a thick coating of plaster to provide a smooth surface tor 
the carving of the reliefs. On the south wall of the inner room of .Meresankh III, the tool has |ilainly cut 
through the plaster into the wall behind. Phis can be seen again on the north wall ot Khutiiw-khat 1 1 
(G 7150) and in a number of other cases, for example on the west wall ot G 1151 or the north and south 
walls of the chapel of Yasen (G 2196). In other examples the plaster was laid on so thick, and the relief 
was so low, that where the sizing has flaked away there is no trace ot the reliets on the stone beneath. 
This can be seen in the corridor of G 2091 , throughout the chapel G 1029 (except for the large ligure at 
the south end of the west w^all), on parts of the north wall of Yasen ((i 2196), the south w all ot ^ eduw 
(G 7102), the inscription over the statues in the north room of Meresankh 111 , and m other cases. 'Phe 
sketch on the east wall of the inner room of Meresankh III and the inscription on the unused architrave 


(hidden later by a block of stone) of the northern portico are drawn on a prepared plaster surlace. This 
carving of the reliefs in plaster sizing does not occur. I believe, before the appearance of the rock-cut 
tombs, and the chapel of Meresankh III is the first e.xample known to me. This application of plaster 
is clearly distinguishable from the thin coating of fine plaster which was washed over the carved surface 
of the wall to smooth out inequalities and give a good surface for the paint (applied probabh both to 
reliefs in rough stone and to those partly cut in plaster and partly in stone). The latter procedure varies 
from the use of an almost imperceptible thin whitewash to a heavier coating which blurs the outlines of 


the figures (see G 6020). 

The preparation of the surface for painting on mud plaster usually consisted simply in laying down 
a very thin coating of smooth, fine white plaster on the coarse thickness of rough plaster which covered 
the mud bricks of the wall. This is to be seen plainly in FS 3080 (Saqqarah) and G 2184, and was similar 
in the case of G 1234, where a buff-coloured plaster, less than a millimetre thick, covered a coarse layer 
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of mud {circa 7 cm. thick) laid directly on a stone wall. The plaster facing of the crude-brick chapel in 
front of the mastaba of Weneshet (G 4840), which has only preserved a painted dado, showed about 
2 cm. of buff-coloured plaster laid on the brickwork and covered by white plaster which, from the way 
it has peeled off, must have been put on in four or five very thin layers. In the case of the paintings of 
Sneferuw-in-shat-f and those from an unnamed mastaba at Dahshur, the final coating was a smooth 
plaster with a yellowish or buff-coloured tinge. In one mastaba ]\Irs. Davies has noted, however {Ancient 
Egyptian Paintings, p. 10), that a thin background wash of greyish white was first laid down, and that 
‘the parts in blue, green, light red, and bright yellow were superimposed on a layer of white, this 
being intended to prevent the mud from dulling the brilliance of the colours above’. The greyish white 
which served as a background has almost entirely disappeared. In the case of the other paintings, those 
of Sneferuw-in-shat-f, the buff-coloured ground was reserved for the skin of women, and in other 
places in figures and hieroglyphs, although the background was again washed over with a blue-grey 
pigment which is better preserved in this case. It would appear, then, that the whitewash applied 
thinly to the wall here did not serve as a base for the whole painting but w'as laid down only as an 
under-painting for certain surfaces of bright, clear colour. An unusual procedure was adopted in the 
burial-chamber of Ka-kher-ptah (G 5560), where a large shallow space was cut in the east wall and filled 
with coarse mud plaster to take the painted decoration. Over the mud backing was spread a surface of 
fine white plaster. 'The most careful preparation of the wall appears in the paintings of Atet’s corridor at 
Medum. I lere a section of a fragment of the painted wall shows three layers, a thick, coarse, black mud 
plaster mixed with straw upon which was laid a somewhat better quality of plaster of a light buff colour. 
'I’he surface was then covered with a very thin layer of fine white plaster which received the painted 
decoration. 


'I’he next step after the preparation of the wall was the drawing of the preliminary sketch on the 
smooth surface. 'Fhis first drawing was ordinarily in red, but Mrs. Williams has noted that in the 
mastabas of Xy-kauw-hor. Ra-m-ka, and Sennuwka (G 2041) the drawing was in black and that in 
the paintings of Hesi-ra the first sketch was in yellow line. In the chapel of Meresankh III a very 
rough sketch on the east wall of the inner room is also in yellow, corrected in black, as are the hiero- 
glyphs on the hidden central architrave of the northern portico (the yellow showing only faintly under 
the black corrections). In (i 1206 part of an inscription was sketched in red on the north wall, while a 


similar rough drawing on the west wall was executed in black. The first drawing in the chapels of 
.'^neleruw -hete[i ((r 3008), (j 1151. ^’494®’ ^ 3sen ((j 2196), and Ka-m-nofret (Boston) was in red 
alone, but in certain other chapels there are corrections in black drawn over the red lines. One of the 


best examples ot this 


is in the little chapel of Shepseskal-ankh (G 6040), but it is to be found in the 


unfinished reliefs of .Ma-nofer (Berlin), Akhet-hetep (Davies, l.c.), on the stela of Min-ankh (G 1047), 
and in the case of a few unfinished hieroglyphs on the east wall under the arcade in G 6010. The 


corrections were not always made in black, but sometimes in red, as in the names over the seated figures 
on the north wall of G 7391. or in the paintings on mud plaster in G 2184, where the hand of the goat- 
herd was re-drawn, or the leg of the large figure in FS 30S0 (Saqqarah). On the east wall of G 3008, 
tw.i groups of figures have been completely altered in red (Fisher, Giza, The Minor Cemetery, pi. 53)! 
In the sunk relief figures and inscriptions on the east wall of the rock-cut chapel of Ian (G 1607) the 
cutting was carried out inside the original sketch-lines, which seem to have been black alone, and the 
same is true of the hieroglyphs in the inscriptions around the top of the granite coffin of Seshem-nofer 
(G 5080, now in Cairo). 


The original sketch was sometimes executed free-hand, as in the case of the drawings on the south 
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wall of G 6040 or the example which Mrs. Williams cites from a wall in the chapel of Xv-kanw-hor. 
More often the draughtsman availed himself of the aid of a svstem of guiding lines. These consisted 
most commonly of a vertical line bisecting the two halves of a vase or bowl, or running from the front 
of the ear of a standing figure down half- wav between the legs and crossing the rear foot. This was 
marked by horizontal lines at several determined levels. In the case of G 3008 the vertical lines con- 
trolled the figures in the different registers, alining the figures one above the other, but in most cases 
the figures in each register are arranged without strict regard to those in the lines above and below them. 
The horizontal lines, when they are not reduced to mere dots on the vertical line, are found at the line 
of hair or wig on the forehead, at the base of the neck, the arm-pits, the line of the elbow, the base of 
the hip, and the knee. This ordinary svstem of guiding lines is to be found at Giza only in the chapel 
of Sneferuw-hetep (G 3008, Fig. 95), but it is known at Saqqarah in the chapel of Ma-nofer (Berlin), 
Ka-m-nofret (Boston, Fig. 95), Perneb (Metropolitan Museum, Fig. 95), and at Mcir in the chapel of 
Pepy-ankh called Heny-kem. The addition of another horizontal line half-way down the legs is found 
in the Giza chapel of Nekhebuw (Boston) and at Deir cl Gebrawi in the chapel of Zauw {Deir cl (u hrcmi, 
II, Frontispiece). The unusual occurrence of a line at the crown of the head is noted by Mrs. Williams 
in the chapel of Akhet-hetep (Davies, Lc. II, pi. XVII) and X'v-kauw-hor (Quibell, Excavations at 
Saqqarah, 1907-1908, pi. LXVI). In the chapel of Xeter-puw-nesuwt, a system of squares' formed by 
horizontal and vertical lines marked the angle points for the zigzag water-lines of the swamp scene 
(Fig. 95). Similar squares appear in another swamp scene (I)uell, The Mastaha oj Mercruka, pi. 11) and 
horizontal lines were drawn for the same purpose on the north wall of Junker’s chapel of Kay-m-ankh. 
The curious diagonal lines that cross at an angle in front of the donkey with upraised leg in the Berlin 
fragment from the chapel of Seshem-nofer (LG 53, Fig. 95) arc difficult to explain. What purpose 
they could have served is obscure. 

In cutting the relief, apparently the most usual method was to run an incised line around the outlines 
of the figure. The width of this line varies and was probably dependent upon the width of the tool, 
which was no doubt a sharp copper chisel used with a mallet. 'I’he clearing away of the backgrt)nnd 
would then have been continued by means of strokes partly parallel to and partly at right angles to the 
incised line. The first stage of the carving is only rarely preserved. Mrs. Williams illustrates an example 
from the chapel of Ra-m-ka(/.c., pi. IV), and I can cite a few others from Giza. 'I’hese are the outlines of a 
bird hieroglyph on the wall adjoining the false-door of Ilordedcf (G ^220), a line around the unfinished 
animal at the south end of the east wall of Duwanera (PI. 58), the hieroglyph k in the unfinished archi- 
trave of G 2140 {Giza Xecropolis, I, pi. 38), and the outlines of the figure on the right of the slaughter 
scene on the west wall of the chapel i\lQ 2. I he best e.xamples, howeeer, are to be seen m the figures 
of the top register of the chapel of Yasen (G 2196, PI. 60), the figure on the tablet and the pile of offer- 
ings on the west wall of G 1029, and the female figures of the lowest register on the east wall of G 7391 . 
Another beginning of the carving is to be seen on the east wall of the Duwanera chapel, where the 


' The division of the whole wall surface into a network of 
squares to serve as a guide to the draughtsman is not known 
in the Old Kingdom. Such examples as have been found on 
early reliefs can be clearly distinguished as tb.e work of later 
copyists. In the panels of the false-Joors in the substructure 
of the Step Pyramid, the Sahura relicts (Borchardt, l.c., pis. 
28, 29), fragments from the chapel of Prince Hemcuwnuw (G 
4000), and the east wall of the chapel of Ptah-hotep (D 62) at 
Saqqarah (the squares do not appear on pi. XI, Saqqara 
Mastabas, I; they measure about 3-5X3'.i ) guiding 

lines cross over the finished relief. In most cases they must 


have been applied at a time when the colour had already fallen 
awav from the wall. In sever.i! examples in tlie cliapei of 
ly-mcry (G 6020) the guiding squares oxerlie the painted sur- 
faces. It is impossible to determine the date of most of this 
copying work. In the case of the Zoser reliefs it seems to have 
been of the Saite period, and this may lie true of the maj<irity 
of the examples. The absence of colour indicates that the ci ipy- 
ing took place after protecting doors had been removed, 
exposing the walls to wind weathering, and in some cases it 
mav indicate the loss of the roofing. 
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sculptor has commenced to cut away the background around the back of the figure at the extreme north 
end of the wall. He has used short parallel strokes at right angles to the outline of the figure, or parallel 
vertical gouges where the background is being removed inside the leg of the figure (PI. 59). The outline 
of this figure remains rough and must have been smoothed after a large part of the background had 
been removed. In the majority of cases the unfinished wall remains in a condition where the figures 
stand out in a flat relief of one plane, while the background is completely removed and smoothed or 
remains still rough and pitted. This is the second stage in the carving with the simple outlines of the 
representation blocked out and with the background cleared away. 

The condition of the second stage in relief caiA’ing is dependent upon the type of relief that is being 
prepared. In all early reliefs the background has been completelv cut away. The stelae of Semerkhet, 
Sabef, and the niche-stone FS 3073 X with their sharp-edged flat surfaces, little detail, and rough, 
pitted backgrounds are probably early examples of unfinished work. An example of unfinished early 
high reliet is to lie found in the back panel of the false-door of iMethen in Berlin. Here the figure is 
largely in one plane, and the cutting down the back outline of the figure is shallow, where indicated at 
all. d'he area in front of the figure is cut to its full depth (at least 12 mm.). The outlines of the figure 
are sharp-edged but sloping a little in section. On the tablet of Hordedef, and on the panel flanking the 
false-door on the south, is to be found unfinished work in low relief. Here the amount of background cut 
away is very slight, but the same sharp edge surrounds the figure on the tablet. The gouging away of 
the background can be seen well on the adjoining panel. The characteristic small chisel strokes and the 


pitting of the background show clearly on the unfinished architrave of G 2140, where the hieroglyphs 
are of medium height, and have as yet received no inner detail. The complete clearing away of the 
background in bold relief is to be seen again on the south wall of the chapel of G 5110, where the head 
and shoulders of Duwanera are sharply outlined in one plane, although the lower part' of the body has 
received its tinal modelling, on the northern figures of the east wall of G 2220 {Giza Necropolis, I, pi. 41), 
the north entrance-jamb of (i 7750, and in the figure of the girl on the northern false-door of G 2041 
(Boston, Mrs. Williams, /.r., pi. \-). In the ordinary relief of medium height there are unfinished 
examples in ( i 2036, where a rough block has been left for the inscription over the son’s head; in G 7930 
where, oddly enough, the surface of the relief is pitted and the background left smooth ; and on the north 
and south door jambs of (i 4940. The southern entrance-jamb of G 4940 shows only the cutting away 
of the background in a small area circumscribed by the head, shoulder, and upraised arm of an estate- 
figure carrying a basket. 


1 Ilf type (it Dyn. \ relict ivlicre llic background is not entirelv cut away to the full depth except in 
ininiedute proximity to the oiitliiics of the figures, is found unfinished m a number of cases’ Striking 

examples are to be seen 111 ('. toap. uest wail ; the north and south walls of Yasen (G 2196 Pis eg 60V 
the nest wall of the corridor of G , . ^ (PI. 59); and Mrs. Williams notes the occurrence ’of unfinished 
re lets in 1 hiy he. hetep and .kkhe.-hetep-her. The G ..5. example and tha, of Akhet-hetep 
( ).,v,es /.(■.. I pis. Ill XI) show walls where all the stages of work are apparent-, he preliminary 
ske eli. the rehet in one plane, and the finished relief. The reliefs of G ,15. are partly cut in plaster 
and p,,r,ly stone, dependrng upon the ine(,i.ali.,es of .he wall. The plaster was plainly applied in 
layers, tor where the upper stir, ace of a figure has .alien away incised lines appear cut through into the 
plash., be, tea. 1. or into the stone under the plaster, when all of that has flaked away Mrs W.lliams 
tinted , IS in the reliefs of Kahyfy. It would appear tha, the wall stood unsculptured until the plastered 
surface had dried, arrd that „ was then decided ,0 give parts of the wall another coating of plas.L before 
the cutting of the reliefs began. An example of unfinished sunk relief might be mentioned ,0 round ou, 
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the list. This can be seen on the east wall of G 1607, where the left end of the wall remains decorated 
only in black line, while the figures to the right of this have been cut out within the outlines of the black 
drawing. 

When the figures had been outlined in relief in one plane the next step was the cutting of the inner 
details and the modelling of the various forms. The beginning of this work can be seen in a number ot 
cases on unfinished walls. For example, the small figure of the son on the west wall of G 2150 shows 
along the back of the figure a sharp outline which slopes a little in section, but the front lines of the 
figure are smoothly rounded off to the background. The inner line of the thigh has been draw n and 
partly modelled, but the head remains in one plane. On the north entrance-jamb of G 7750, the stand- 
ing man and wife are in one-plane relief with sharp edges, but the front outline of the man’s arm has 
been given its final modelling. The inner details are not drawn, but the small figures in front ot the 
pair have received their inner details and modelling. On the east wall of G 2220, the central area ot the 
wall is uncut and the paired figures of man and wife at the north end are still unfinished above, but from 
the waist down the work is completed, as it is in the large figure at the southern end of the wall. Another 
good example is the figure at the south end of the east wall of G 51 10 (PI. 59). There the front outlines 
of the figure have received their final modelling, although the back of the man has not been treed entirely 
from the wall, and only the first preliminary gouges of the chisel show. 'I'he beginning ot the draw ing 
of inner detail and modelling in the low Dyn. V reliefs can be seen well in the west w all ot G 1029 and 
in the corridor of G 1151 (PI. 59). 

We have noted that the finished relief presents a number of different ff)rms. There is the high, bold 
type of carving which shows a number of varieties from the very bold surfaces ot ly-neter, the slightly 
less pronounced planes of Methen, Rahotep, and FS 3078, with a variation in still lower surfaces in 
the reliefs of Kha-bauw^-sokar and Hathor-nefer-hetep, to the somewhat mixed type of Khufuw-khaf 
where some definitely low relief occurs. Other examples of this high relief occtir in the chapel of Duwa- 
nera, on some of the walls of Ka-wab’s chapel, in G 2220, in the fragments from G 4260. and in ( i 2041 . 
The low reliefs of the Zoser panels, the slab-stelae, the queen’s chapel Gib, and the chapels oi Ankh- 
haf and Merytyetes do not show any alteration in the process of relief carving, except possibly tor one 
detail which is not certain but seems to exist. Some of these reliefs look as though a sharp tool had been 
run around the outlines of the finished relief to accentuate the outer edges of the very low forms. The 
figures are low and delicately modelled, shading off smoothly to the background. 'Fhe inner detail tends 
to be minute and elaborate. The background is cut away to the full depth throughout its surface, 
although the reliefs of Ankh-haf show’ a slightly deeper cutting in immediate proximity to the figures. 
The reliefs of medium height, which appear to begin with the decoration of the chapels m the Fastern 
Cemetery at Giza (Ka-wab) and are brought into common use in the nnmmulitic limestone chapels, 
are apparently the result of less careful craftsmanship. The nummulitic stone, although it is of fairly 
good quality in the first chapels on the eastern edge of the Cemetery G 7000. was not particularly suitable 
for either very high or verv^ low relief. The medium height seems to have been a compromise for the 
saving of expense, and usually produced reliefs of mediocre quality without great attention to detail, 

which was presumably added in paint. 

The bad quality of limestone with which the sculptor was forced to deal m the rock-cut tombs 
tended to increase his carelessness of fine detail and stimulated greatly the use of relief of medium 
height. In these tombs began to appear the extensive sizing of the walls with plaster to correct the 
inequalities of the stone. We have noted that it was probably in cutting these plaster surfaces, where 
the plaster of the background often fell away and usually required a thin wash of plaster o^■cr the 

K k 
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finished carving to smooth over the inequalities, that there was developed the type of carving so popular 
in Dyn. V. This consisted in leaving the background in great part at a level little lower than that of the 
original surface, and giving prominence to the figures by gently grading this away to a considerable 
depth in immediate proximitv to the figures. Heretofore the background had always been entirely cut 
awav except in the most careless examples of relief of medium height. In such examples as the east wall 
of G 2150 the relief mav be actuallv unfinished, and was certainly completed hastily. The new method, 
while it required a certain amount of dexteritv to produce the best result and could be achieved only in 
white limestone or smooth plaster surfaces, was an even greater saving of time and e.xpense than the 
reliefs of medium height. The first definite example that we know is in the chapel of Meresankh III 
(PI. 44). Here another labour-saving device was employed. The space around the figures was partly 
cut away, leaving an area of original surface reserved for the inscriptions. This had often been done 
in the older types of relief, but here, instead of later cutting the hieroglyphs in relief, each sign was cut 
in sunk relief in the raised space. The height of the large figures was thus gained by simply clearing a 
small area in their immediate neighbourhood. A similar treatment is often found, but, to cite another 
example, on the west wall of the chapel of Yeduw (G 7102), north of the false-door, the same clearing 
of a small space around the seated figure and a reserved area for the inscriptions is to be seen. In this 
case, however, the hieroglyphs are cut in very low relief, so that an infinitesimal layer of the reserved 
surface was removed around the signs, instead of the thick layer that would have been necessary to bring 
their outlines down to the depth of the background near the edges of the seated figure. This is one of the 
primary (.lifFerences between the reliefs of the later Old Kingdom and those of the early period, where 
the surface of the hierogK phs always tends to be on the same level as the figures. 

In special circumstances the sculptor dealt with a problem in an unusual way. For example, in a 
fragment of relief in Dresden (.Mbertinum No. 3, breasted, GcscJiichte Agyptens, 2nd Edit,, pi. 194) 
showing cattle and men wading in the water, the figures are in ordinary low relief. Where the legs of 
tlu’ figures enter the water the lines are continued incised in the rectangle indicating water, which has 
been left at the same level as the figures themselves. .\ somewhat similar method was adopted in a fishing 
scene in C'airo (N'o. lyU). Here the carving stops at the water-line, and the legs of the figures are 
indicated in paint alone, although the ripples of the water are incised. In the case of another fragment 
in Cairo (Wreszinski, Atlas, I, pi. 401) a much more complicated treatment appears. This can be 
explained by assuming that the whole wall was decorated in very fine sunk relief. The fish and crocodile 
are thus cut in low relief against the water surface which is sunk below the background, as are the details 
of the boat. A water plant which overlaps both surfaces, however, is cut in sunk relief in the part where 
it falls against the raised background, and in low relief against the sunk surface of the boat and water. 
The peculiarity of this piece is largely due to its fragmentary preservation. Had the whole wall been 
preserved, the balance between the rai.sed background and the sunk relief would have been better 
prop(u-tinned and the eye would have accepted it immediately as ordinary sunk relief, but especially 
well worked. 


Sunk relief can varx' from such elaborate examples as that cited above or the beautifully modelled 
hieroglyphs of the Min-khaf inscriptions or the later examples of the facades of ^lereruwka and Kagemni, 
doun through the comparativelv simple modelling „f the sunk surface as in the hieroglyphs of Mere- 
sankh HI, to such simple examples as the figures in G 1607 where the area inside the outlines is cut 
awav leaving a flat sunk space. In other cases an inscription may be merelv scratched on the wall in 
incised line. Drawing in incised lines is a most natural beginning for sculpture in relief and it is found 
on many Predvnastic and Early Dvnastic objects. Perhaps the earliest example of sunk relief proper is 
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the granite block from Bubastis with the name of Cheops, but a curious variation of this tvpc of relief 
is found in the decorations of Xeferma’at and Atet at Medum, where the figures were hollowed out and 
filled with coloured pastes. The finished effect of these figures was very unlike sunk relief, but the 
actual technique differed little. This was not a popular form of work and was found again onlv in the 
hieroglyphs on the base of the statue of Hemvuwnuw. The earliest private example of sunk relief tliat 1 
know is in the inscriptions in the mastaba of Prince Min-khaf (G 7430—7440) at Giza, probably of the 



Fig. 95. Guiding lines for the draughtsman: (i) The IhroKilion of llir Tomb of I’criuh, pi. X; 

(2) an example in the Boston chapel of Ka-m-nofret; {3) Berlin relief from L( i 53 (Lepsius, 

Denkmdier, II, pi. So and Berlin photo); (4) the chapel of Sneferms-hetep (Fisher, (hza. The 
Minor Cemetery, pi. 55); (5) sk^’tch of guiding squares for water in the chapel of Netcr- 

puw-nesuwt. 

reign of Chephren (PI. 46). Possibly the use of sunk relief inscriptions in the granite casings of that king’s 
temple may have made this type of work better known. At any rate, from this time on the use of sunk 
relief is fairly common, although it is ordinarily restricted to inscriptions on the outside of the chapel. 
It is probable that it was developed as an easier method than raised relict for dealing with decorations 
on hard stone, but it may also have been considered as a more protected form for exterior inscriptions. 

At the stage where the relief was completed and the colour had not yet been applied there is often 
evidence for alterations in the carving. This was probably easier to manage in the soft surfaces of the 
plaster reliefs, but it is found frequently in work in stone. On the west wall of the chapel of Ka-wab, 
in the large figure of the owner, the front leg was moved back several centimetres to the right. I’he 
lines of the first carx ing are still plain, although they have been partially smoothed away. It is possible 
that they were hidden by a layer of plaster which has since dropped off. A similar type of correction is 
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found in the legs of the large figures on the east wall of the corridor of G 2091, and here a lappet wig has 
been added to the head of the small figure of the girl. In the case of a hieroglyphic inscription on the 
east wall of G 2196, the artist was satisfied with covering up the owl-hieroglyph, written by error, with a 
hea\’y coating of plaster which sufficiently blurred the outlines, and then painting the group of signs 
prt hrzv upon the new surface. Such alterations are met with frequently, but a more elaborate case of 
correction is to be found on the south wall of Yeduw’s chapel (G 7102, Fig. 96). Here the owner is 
shown set down in a cariying-chair, and the sculptor was so dissatisfied with the original carving that he 



F'ig. (/>. Altered drawing in plaster relief; south wall of the chapel 
oI Veduw (G 7102). 


has a.mpirtdy rcxiit tlie „iitliiK-s of arms, leys, and feet, altering their attitude and changing the 
he.oht ,)t the chair-arm on which the left liand rests. Probably the old outlines were filled up with a coat 
ot plaster or obscured by the paint, but they now stand out clearly and it is very difficult to distinguish 
the onguuil drawing from the altered version. In this case the whole of the carving had been done in a 
heavy layer ot plaster laid over the had limestone of the rock wall. similar case of large alterations is to 
he found on a wall of the chapel ot Ka-m-nofret in Doston (Dows Dunham, 'A Palimpsest on an Egyptian 
fomh U air. J,„< r,V„„ Journal „J dr, Wogy, vol. XXXIX, p. 300), where several registers of finished 
he, ires were .serapetl away and a large figure of the owner with names and titles was roughly outlined 
on the partially smooth surface through which the old drawing still shows. Alterations are very common 
m Egypt, at. reliefs and show probably a success, on of craftsmen working upon a given wall space. It is 
seldom that the man w ho cut the rebels followed scrupulously the outlines of the original sketch or that 
the painter adhered to the sculptured work of his predecessor ' 

.Mrs. \t , Ilian, s has called attention to the fact that, after covering the finished reliefs and background 
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with a coating of fine white plaster to give a better surface for the painting, a second sketch was executed 
in red paint for the guidance of the painter. This painter’s sketch is very difficult to trace in the majority 
of examples as it is covered by the final painting when that is preserved, and is verv hard to distinguish 
from the final outlines of the figures when these are in red. In fact I should suggest that it is sometimes 
identical with the final outline, and that the flat washes of colour were sometimes applied within the 
outline of the painter’s sketch which served as the final delineation of the limits of the figure. 'I’lie 
quality of the plaster wash varied considerably. In some cases, if it occurred at all, the wash is so thin 
that the paint has the appearance of being applied to the bare surface of the stone. This is evident on 
the west wall of the chapel of Seshat-hetep (G 5150), where the colour has worn thin and what remains 
looks as though it had permeated the surface of the limestone. The minute gradations of the stone 
show through the yellow and red wood graining of the dado and the red colouring of the bodies. 'The 
fragments from the chapel of Pyramid Gib and those from .Vnkh-haf and Merytyetes show the paint 
resting, apparently, on the fine limestone surface, which in this case would be almost as suitable as would 
a smooth plaster coating. In other cases a fine whitewash of plaster can be seen where the painted surface 
is broken. A good example of this is under the red paint of the large figure on tbe north wall of G 4940. 
A slightly thicker coating is found on the figures on the table scene north of the false-door in the chajwl 
of Yeduw (G 7102), and innumerable other examples could he cited. 'I'his thin whitewash did not 
obscure the relief, although even the thinnest of plaster washes would tend to fill in slightly sharp 
incised lines. For that matter the paint itself sometimes clogged the drawing lines, and undoubtedly 
lessened the effect of the more subtle modelling in the figures. In workmanship ot a coarser type, the 
coatings of plaster were sometimes quite thick, and were applied w ith such a disregard for the sculpture 
that the outlines of the relief are sometimes completely blurred. Good examples oi this can be seen in 
the picture list on the south w^all of the chapel of Khufuw-khaf II (G 71 50), on the w alls of the long vaulted 
room of ly-mery (G 6020), in the inner chapel of Ptah-nefer-bauw (G 6010), or in the fragments from 
G 2342. 

In these last examples the painter seems to have ignored the blurred outlines and has redrawn the 
figures with only a rough correspondence to the sculptured surface. \\ hen this has happened, as can be 
observed over and over again on the south wall of ly-mery ((j 6020), I suspect that the painter s sketch 
and the final outlines are identical, and that the colour has been filled into the painter's sketch which 
may sometimes have been strengthened by a final brush-line here and there alter the colour had been 
applied. Good examples of this are the figures of the cow and calf, the hieroglyphs over the dancers, 
the men making mats, and the dog under his master s chair on the south wall, the man carrying game 
boxes slung from his shoulder (the small animals in the boxes are drawn onK in red paint) on the east 
wall in the inner room, or a female offering-bearer at the right end of the north wall in the same room. 
The red line of the back of the bull (which diverges widely from the relief) on the east wall of Yasen 
(G 2196) belongs to this category. The red outlines of the figures of Meresankh III on the pillars of 
the north w’all, or the figure of the queen in the boating scene seem at first glance to be of the same type 
q£ lines as w’e noticed m Iv-mery, but on close examination the\ are found in e\ er\ case to he on top of 
the yellow paint of the body. I have been able to find no example of a painter’s red sketch-line on any 
of the walls of the Meresankh chapel. The red lines which occur occasionally on the wall surface, out- 
lining an incised hieroglyph, seem in everv' case to be final outlines, similar to the black outlines that 
surround other hieroglyphs in these inscriptions. The red lines that alter the shape of the tie ot 
Ka-wab’s belt on the east wall have been laid down over the grey background, and though now^ faint 
were certainly final outlines. To the type of sketch-lines which also served as final lines must belong 
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also the drawing of painted details which were not indicated in the relief. Such, for example, are the 
red tendrils of the vine in the grape-picking scene in Iy-mer\’, although these must have been added on 
top of the background colour as in the case of the plants in the hunting scene of Ptah-hotep. 

As for examples of the painter's sketch when it is distinct from the final outline, Mrs. Williams has 
quoted a number of examples (/.c., p. 23, all from the tomb of Perneb), to which I am able to add only a 
few more. On the south wall of the chapel of Yasen, in the picture list on the upper part of the wall, 
a number of vessels show vertical guide-lines, and short horizontal guide-lines at the top of the ring stands 
supporting them. These appear where the black paint has peeled off, and where the lines overlap on the 
background. The}- are drawn on the final plastered surface, and must have been drawn to assist the 
painter in balancing the two sides of the vase when he came to paint it.' I have been able to distinguish 
no other sketch-lines, although I am firmly convinced that they exist constantly, except for a yellow 
ochre line under the final black drawing ot the shoulder-strap of a dancing girl on the south wall of the 
inner room of ly-mery. I he \-cllow colour is probably due to a thin application of the ordinary red- 
brown line. On the other hand the red wash which [Mrs. Yilliams found to be an accompaniment of 
the second sketch is to be seen in a tew examples at Oiza. She has noted that a red wash was sometimes 
laid down upon a surtace later to be painted black, and sometimes on a surface that was to be a darker 
red. .\ number ot small tigures on the east wall ot \asen s chapel appear to show this preliminary wash 
ot red, as the p<unt has been earned o\er the eyes, a space that would have been reserved in the final 
painting. On a tragment ttom the chapel of IMerytyetcs, the blue and green pigment of the playing pieces 
ot the iHn sign appear to have been laid down over a thin wash of red. A curious use of under-painting 
is that which 1 have noted on the south wall of the burial-chamber of Junker’s Kay-m-ankh. Here in a 
number ot black-painted hieroglyphs, a yellow wash projects outside the black outlines. This is to be 


seen in the hieroglyph /- (lined with blue inside, over the yellow); rff/ (where the inner triangle is filled 
with blue); and /. d he G//i sign is painted blue, laid down over yellowy but the yellow does not fill the 
loop at the top, projecting only a little beyond the outlines of the sign. In the chapel of Meresankh III, 
two black 'nh signs on the north wall have the loop filled with yellow paint. Similar use of yellow paint 
is tound in this tomb in the cartouches of the estate names where this colour serves as the background 
for the hieroglvphs of the king’s name. The inner spaces of the hr sign and the rectangle in the corner 
ot the h.l sign are also tilled with yellow. In the reliefs of Sahura (/.c., II, pi. 69) and Neferirkara (Z.c., 
p. 2S) the background ot the upper part of the Ilorus frame is painted yellow. These examples are of 
course, not uiuler-pamimg m the same sense as we find it in the Kav-m-ankh hieroglyphs In the case 
ot a number ot hieroglyphs on the east wall of the bunal-chamber of Junker’s Ka-kher-ptah black 
lines are otten to be seen laid down over red. but this is, I believe, only a case of the final outline 
being laid down over the first sketch ot the painting. 


1 Ik- prol.lem of tho order of ,he layrng on of the colonr is difficult. It would seem that in most cases 
the procedure was to lay down the yrev hackeround and then the flat washes of colour on the figures, 

adding tinallv the outlines and inner details. This nrocednre rlnPQ cc -s u 1 r ,, 7 .. 

„ , proccuure does not seem to have been followed with 

consistency even on the same wa 1. .Mrs. Williams found tha, the blue and green, the most valuable 

eolotirs. were always applied last but she found conflicting evidence as to the order of the other colours; 

sometimes the background overlapped the colour of the- fimf-ov .o- i • 

, , , , . , , . ^ ^ sometimes this w-as reversed. If the 

hackground was laid down first, sometimes the fif^ures and bipmerL-rvLo 

S’bphs were reserved, sometimes a grey 
Mrs. \\ illi.ini-i wd.fi the first to nelice these skctch-lincs in like to nr-L- i i ■ , c> j 

ex-tminine tins eh.ipel. and referred to them m some notes } hue ■ ^ indebtedness to these notes, of which 

which she m.uie on tlie (d/a ch.ipels, a copy of v.hich is m the eolo™ ^ '"'jdnent use, as well as to a detailed notation of 
the possession of the Hareard-Boston Expedition. I should sity of California'^ ^ ^bifert (G 1207) in the Univer- 
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wash ran over the whole surface. In the case of some painted fragments of uncertain provenance, found 
near the north-west corner of G 5110, the grey paint had not been carried down between the tics of 
a picture list, \vhere the background remains white. But this oversight mav have occurred in reserving 
the space for the figs, or in laying on the background around the painted fruit, d’he onlv evidence here 
for the order of the colours is that the grev never overlaps the final border-lines. In some fracments 
from G 2342? iti two cases the grey of the background overlapped the bodv colours, once over vellow 
and once over red. In both cases the red outlines were laid down over the grev, as were the black out- 
lines. On another fragment from the same wall, however, the vellow of a cake, where the surface is 
broken, is seen to lie over a freshly preserved blue-grcv pigment. Sometimes, apparentlv, the applica- 
tion of the grey background did not bring the colour up to the edge of the figures, and this was corrected 
after the body colour had been applied, so that the grev overlapping the bodv colour mav be due to this 
later painting. Both the chapels of Yeduw (G 7102) and Mcresankh III (Ci 7^30) present conilicting 
evidence. One fact is certain in the paintings of Mcresankh. 'I'he red criss-cross lines ot a box ot birds 
on the east wall were put on before the black of the base-line, for while the black has peeled away the 
red lines still remain. Also the black framework of the bird-trap must have been laid down alter the 
birds themselves were painted. Twice the vellow neck of a bird crosses the trame where the black has 
disappeared. The black criss-cross lines of the net have vanished, leaving white marks on the yellow- 
plumage and faint blue lines on the blue. They, too, must have been laid down alter the birds were 
painted. 

The usual background in Old Kingdom chapels was a blue-grey colour. This is olten not preserveti, 
but seems to have been present originally in all finished work. Such cases ;is the walls ol the burial- 
chamber of Mereruwka, which have been left white, are dtie only to the unfinished state oi the work, 
for the completed east wall had a streaky grey background surrounding the coloured forms of the 
picture list. There are a few exceptions to the grey ground colour, birth reports that the walls of the 
burial-chamber of Kagemni were painted yellow [Teti Pyramid (irmctciK s. p. 1 17). The tomb of /auw 
at Deir el Gebrawi had a buff-coloured background in contrast to a dark indigo grotind that was found 
in the neighbouring chapel of Iby (Davies, Deir cl (iehrmiD ID p. 4)- Possibly this buff colour was due 
to the natural colour of the plaster, as in the case of the Dahshur tf)mb of Sncleruw-in-shat-f, where it 
was allowed to show' in certain cases when a yellow hue was retiuired, as in the case of women's flesh. 
But the background in this case was covered with a thin wash of grey, as it was in the other series of 
Dahshur paintings w'here this same buff-coloured plaster was used. On the two small architraves ot 
the side doors of the portico in the north wall of the chapel of Meresankh III, the background of the 
inscription is a deep yellow' ochre, in contrast to the usual grey found elsewhere on the walls of this 

chapel. 

The colours used in Old Kingdom painting were all earth and mineral pigments. 'I hey are black, 
white, grey, red, yellow, brown, green, and blue. The black was a form of carbon, the white, gypsum 
or whiting, and the grey resulted from a mixture of black and white, d'he red caries from an orange 
hue, through bright red, to one of purplish-brown (see Wepemnofret stela or the Medum fragments 
from Atet’s chapel). The vellows and browns were all ochres. Petrie has noted a greenish-grey (which 
appears on fragments of Atet’s paintings in the South Kensington Museum and in I'niversity College) 
w'hich was a ‘yellowish earth containing brown grains (sand) of some mineral’. He also observed in the 
Medum paintings a brown, in the feathering of birds, which was produced by a wash of red over black, 
and orange formed by a wash of haematite over yellow. I have noticed that in the paintings of Ka-kher- 
ptah brown was sometimes produced by black applied on top of red (see PI. B), but as this is only 
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in drawing lines of unusual width (particularly on the hieroglyph of the blow-fish), I assume that the 
resulting colour is more accidental than intentional. iXIrs. Williams noted that brown was sometimes 
laid down over a thick yellow pigment, but this can hardly have affected the colour perceptibly. The use 
of dark blue over light blue is also noted bv her. This occurs a number of times and is particularly clear 
in the chapel of Yasen, but seems to be used only for the drawing of hlobs of darker colour (frequently 
black) against a light blue background, to represent grapes in a bunch. In the picture lists of ly-mery 
and Kahyfy, the dark colour has flaked off leaving light spots which had been protected by the dark 
pigment from the discoloration that has affected the rest of the surface of the bunch of grapes, turning 
the light blue, dark. It has been mentioned above that in some paintings from Dahshur certain colours 
were laid down on a prepared white ground to give them added brilliance, but this was an unusual case 
where the rest of the ground was left the colour of the buff plaster, instead of receiving a final coating of 
white plaster over the whole wall as was almost universally the case. The stippling of the orange legs of 
the geese with li<iht red in the Medum painting (Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, pi. I) produces a 
bright colour, but the practice falls under the heading of broken colour, to be discussed below. 

The green used in the Old Kingdom was powdered malachite, while the blue was an artificial frit 
that consisted, to quote from Lucas {Ancient Egyptian Materials, p. 284), of a ‘crystalline compound of 
silica, copper, and calcium (calcium-copper silicate)’. The Eg}'ptian blue has been the subject of much 
investigation and experiment. I’he date of its introduction is uncertain, but it is possible to place the 
time of its use back earlier than that known to Mrs. Williams {Decoration of the Tomb of Per-neb, 
pp. 25 tf.). fragment of relief from the chapel of Pyramid Gib (Reg. No. 24-11-242 c) contains 
traces of a bright blue pigment as the ground colour on which are painted black water-ripples. This 
would be of the reign of Cheops, while another fragment from the chapel of Merytyetes (G 7650), of 
the time of Chephren, has a blob of blue pigment on one of the playing-pieces of the mn sign. This 
pigment shows the characteristic coating-over of the surface with a dull crust, with the bright blue 
showing where this is broken. Finally, in the chapel of Meresankh III, probably decorated in the reign 
of Shepscskaf, there is a plentiful use of the ordinary blue pigment. None of these examples has been 
analysed, but they are so like the blue frit ordinarily used that there seems to be no reason to question 
their identity. It seems to me that they sugge.st the possibility that the dull blue pigment which appeared 
in the Medum paintings, hardly earlier, if not contemporary with the first of these examples, may have 
been the usual blue pigment clouded over with the discoloration so often found on this colour. It is only 
ff)und, apparently, in the painted reliefs of Rahotep, being absent from the paintings of Atet and Nefer- 
ma'at and from their inlaid decoration. It is absent, also, from the early Giza slab stelae, where grey or 
black frequently take its place. Green is used verx- sparingly on the Nefert-yabet piece, many signs 
ordinarily green being painted yellow. The alternation of yellow and green occurs in a number of 
examples of Old Kingdom hieroglyphs. At Medum in the inlaid representations of Neferma'at and 
.\tet. Petrie noted that the expensive green pigment was laid over a thick coating of the cheaper yellow, 
and that the disappearance of the .surface colour has left a number of yellow signs which were originally 
meant to be green. This is certainlv not the case on the slab-stela of Wepemnofret, where signs are 
alternately yellow or green, nor on that of Nefert-vabet. 


The paint was applied with fibre brushes, usually reeds with the ends frayed. The brush-strokes 
are easily discernible in most ca.ses. but Mrs. Williams believes that the blue and green pigments, which 
seem to have had a more granular composition, were applied bv means of a spatula-like stick The 
brush-strokes often show as fine striations, resulting either from the application of a very heavy pigment 
into the surface of which the brush sinks, or from the fact that the plaster coating over which the colour 
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was laid had not dried and provided a soft surface which would receive the imprint of the brush-strokes. 
It is difficult to distinguish which is the case in such examples as the painting of tlie coat of the orw 
on the north wall of the chapel of Kahvfv. On the background colour of scmie fragments from tlie 
chapel of G 2342 the brush has made deep incised swirls in the thick paint or plaster. In tlie case of small 
areas of blue and green, in hieroglyphs for example, the application of the pigment with a spatula seems 
perfectly feasible, but it would be more difficult in larger areas of colour, or in painting the long dividing 
lines (which are commonly painted green in the Giza chapels), where the use of a brush would facilitate 
the work. 

The medium used to bind the colours of the ancient Egyptian painter has never been exactly deter- 
mined. The wall paintings are not executed in true fresco, that is the laying down of pigment o!i a 
surface of wet plaster sized with lime which serves to bind the pigment to the wall, but in a tempera 
technique on a dn,^ wall of gypsum plaster. The pigments mixed with water would require a binding 
medium to make them adhere to the wall. It is possible that the red pigment of the first sketch could 
have been applied by mixing it with water alone, but it is certain that the blue and green colours would 
not adhere to the wall without some binding medium, and the duration ot the other colours would have 
required some similar vehicle. ]\Ir. Lucas assumes (/.c., p. 293) that ‘the possible and likely tnaterials 
to have been used seem to be limited to size (gelatine, glue); gum and albumin (white of egg)’, but he 
does not believe that it has been possible so far to detect any ot these substances with certainty. In the 
Eighteenth Dynasty beeswax was used as an adhesive for painting and tor coating paintings, but it has 
not been found in the Old Kingdom. The use of varnish on painted surtaces, which is known also in 
Dyn. XVIII, is unknown for the Old Kingdom. 


b. The Colour Conventions 

For the identification of objects represented by the ancient Egyptian artist, the colouring of reliefs 
and paintings is of the greatest assistance to the student, but here we are faced with the problem of how- 
far the artist is to be trusted in the accurate approximation of the original colouring ot the object repre- 
sented. Theoretically, in an art primarily naturalistic, the aim of which was to reproduce objects and 
scenes of utilitarian purpose for the owner of the tomb, one should be able to expect a realistic use ot 
colour. However, it is at once obvious that cautious interpretation must be applied. 'I’o begin with, the 
painter was limited bv a restricted palette, and he early adopted certain conventions in his use of colour 
just as he did in his methods of drawing. He was affected here, too. more bv his desire to produce 
pleasing decoration, and tends undoubtedly to use certain bright hues, because they were bright, upon 
objects where they do not seem to us in the least suitable. It must be remembered that the ancient 
observer also had the advantage over the modern one of knowing the original object represented, and 
therefore recognizing it with ease no matter what colour it was painted. In the hieroglyphs, as Mrs. 
Williams has pointed out, the imitation of polychrome objects used for ornament or ritual, copied 
perhaps from objects of quite a different original material or colour, affects the choice of pigment. I’hus 
the black figure of Anubis may be copied from a painted wooden figure of the god rather than from the 
actual colouring of the brownish desert animal that it represents. This is certainly the case in the red 
and yellow cult figure of Anubis (PI. A) on the Wepemnofret stela. The pink or blue mane, or the green 
coat of the hieroglyph showing the fore-part of a lion, may have some similar origin. In connexion with 
this it should be noted that the same brilliant colouring is given to the lion when it forms part of a piece 
of furniture— for example, the yellow lions with green and red striped manes of the base of a throne 
in the chapel of Queen Neith at South Saqqarah, or similarly in the Sahura reliefs (Borchardt, /.c ., pi. 43), 

1.1 
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yellow with red stripes on the manes. A Middle Kingdom fragment in Leipzig from Qau (Steckeweh, 
I.C., pi. 12) shows a yellow lion with a green mane ornamenting a chair or throne, and a yellow lion s head 
on a fragment of relief from the Lahun Pyramid temple in L^niversity College has green and blue 
stripes on the mane. The brilliant plumage of certain birds appears to be pure caprice in some cases, 
as in the bright colours of the tyzc bird (Petrie, Medum, pi. I), ordinarily red or brown, but in others can 
be set down to certain conventional variations of colour. Thus the bright blue markings on the quail 
chick [Ptahhetep, I, pi. XVIII), or the green markings in the Sahura reliefs, are due apparently to an 
indiscriminate interchange of black, blue, and green pigments, the more naturalistic black drawing lines 
being usually applied to this bird (see Pis. A, B). The blue or sometimes green markings on the wing 
of the Egyptian vulture (aleph) appear to be substituted for more naturalistic grey (Wepemnofret, PI. A, 
or Medum, PI. B) according to the same interchange of colour, and this is true of the blue and green 
marks on the zvr bird, early examples of which (Wepemnofret, PI. A; Iwnw, Junker, Giza, I, pi. XXVII) 
show grey markings. .Similarly the blue mane on the ram (in the name of Khnum-khufuw in the 
chapel of ly-mery) would be more easy to understand were it a substitute for black. A ram in the 
chapel of Meresankh III is actually painted brown with a black mane. Possibly the blue (or green?) 
stripes down the fox skins in the ms sign in Iv-merv would be more reasonable if accepted as such 
a substitute. 


The unusual use of green for the horns of a black and white ox on a wall of Atet’s chapel {Medum, 
pi. XXVII), or blue for the horns of cattle on the painted wall of G 1234, is found later in the Middle 
Kingdom. For example, the horns of a bubalis are painted green on a relief from the Menthu-hotep 
temple at Deir el Bahari, now in Brussels, while the horns of an ibex are painted blue in the chapel of 
Daga (Davies, Ftzr 1 liehan 'lomhs, pi. I). This use of green or blue in place of the more common 
black or grey seems to correspond to the frequent interchange of these colours that we find in the 
hieroglyphs. 'I’lie common interchange of black and blue, of blue and green (which seems to be more 
common than Mrs. Williams thought), and even black, blue, and green, can easily be visualized by 
comparing the various signs as they are repeated under each colour heading in the table of hieroglyphs 
in .Appendix A. 


In spite of his con\ entional use of colour, the Egv'ptian painter was often capable of accurate reproduc- 
tion, and it frcciuently repays the effort to study carefully in each case his reasons for choosing a certain 
colour. Mrs. Williams {l.c.) has made the first exhaustive study that has been attempted of the colour 
conventions employed by the Egyptian painter in the Old Kingdom. Adopting the general outlines 
which she has laid down, it is possible by utilizing certain evidence to which she did not have access to 
amplify and illustrate her observations a little more fully. One of the points which she has emphasized 
should always be kept in mind. This is to distinguish sharply between the colour of lines which are 
primarily intended for drawing, and colour which is meant to tell as the hue of an object. A second 
point is that of common interchanges of colour. The first of these, that between blue and black and 


blue and green, has already been menti.)ncd. The blue and black interchange is the most common in 
the ( )ld Kingdom and was probably due to a lack of sharp visual perception between these two colours, 
as was probably the indiscriminate use of blue, black, or green. In usage this interchange has a more 
perplexing effect than that of green and yellow, which seems to have been confined to fibrous objects, 
or the common alternation between red and vellow, both of which are more comprehensible to the 
modern eye in many cases. A third and interesting observation is that the artist occasionally altered 
the colour of several objects in a row, ordinarilv the same hue, in order to distinguish each separate 
piece more clearly, or to var>- the monotony of the colour scheme. Finallv, Mrs. Williams has pointed 
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out that in good painting the artist alters his border-line (or inner drawing lines) from red to black, 
according to its suitability to the colour which it outlines. 

The colour conventions observed in the painting of hieroglvphs are of such a complicated nature 
and illustrated by so many examples that I have thought it useful to make a table of hieroglvphs in 
Appendix A, grouping the simple painted signs under the colours in which thev occur, and arranging 
each group in the order and with the numbers given in Gardiner’s sign list. It is possible in this va\ to 
compare the different colorations of a single sign bv turning from one group to the relative position 
occupied by the sign in the next. The more complicated painted signs, with many colours. I have grouped 
together, illustrating as many as possible bv the coloured drawings on Pis. A and B. In selecting these 
signs I have endeavoured to eliminate all monuments which display a special colour convention in their 
inscriptions, and do not employ an ordinary use of polvchromv. 'Phus I have excluded all the green 
and blue signs from the chapel of Ptah-shepses at Abusir, because there the inscriptions are composed 
almost entirely of green and blue signs. This conventional use of blue and green is the same as that tound 
in the blue or green incised hieroglyphs of the texts in the Dyn. V and VI pyramids, or in certain 
incised or sunk relief inscriptions in private monuments where all the signs arc filled in with green paint 
throughout, or sometimes in blue. There is no colour significance lor a sign, ordinarily yellow or red, 
for example, when it appears blue or green in the chapel ot Ptah-shepses. 'Phe extended use of blue and 
green, like that of red and black for drawing lines, to be mentioned below, had a certain ellect on other 
inscriptions employing ordinary polychrome signs, d his is felt in some ot the royal reliefs, although 
it will be seen that it is not restricted to them alone. It is very probable that the conventional use ot 
green was developed in the painting of sunk relief inscriptions in red granite, where a solid use ot one 
colour would be more readilv visible against the mottled colouring of the stone, and where colouis such 
as red w'ould be almost invisible. In the reliefs ot Sahura several curious interchanges ot colour tould 


be explained by this conventional use of green and blue. I hus the reed leal (M 17) imd the ti (X 75) 
are painted blue, w'hile the t (X i), s>'h (D 61), the hni sign (N 41), the h (() 4), the h-t sign (O 6), and the 
butcher’s block (T 28) are all green. Similarly in the Xeferirkara reliefs the mtV sign (P 12), the 7 ifr 
sign (F 35), the land sign (N 17), the hm sign (N 41), the / (X i), and the u'-i sign (S 40) are gieen. 
I would suggest that this same influence caused the use of blue in private tombs for the signs i (.M 17) 
and p (Q 3) in G 1243 ; for sih (D 6t) in Xen-kheft-ka; n (X 35) in Xaga-ed-Der 359 and Itety ; r/ (I 10) 
in Yeduwt; k (V 31) in Ka-kher-ptah and Kay-m-ankh; and h (V 28) in Ka-kher-ptah and Sneferuw- 
in-shat-f. The use of green for the signs sih (D 61) in M.M 1 ) 62 and Akhet-hetep, and lyt (G (>) m 
Nesuwt-nofer probably has the same source. Other influences such as the ordinary interchange between 
blue, green, and black may have been at work in some of these cases. It is difiicult to find another 
explanation for the use of blue or green for the «/r sign, ordinarily shown m some combination of red 
and white or red and yellow, or for the s^h sign (D 61), which is more reasonably coloured (if they art- 
toes) with red outlines around wTite in G 6010. Even in this case the base rectangle is lined with blue, 
however. Other conventions appear within the limits of a single stela, such as that of Xen-kheft-ka, 
where there is no black except for the hair parts of the figure and where signs ordinarily black are either 
blue or green. This carries the blue-black-green exchange to an extreme, for some reason now obscure. 

The use of black or red does not necessarily bear any colour significance due to the constant use of 
these colours for drawing lines, their frequent application in solid mass in hastily painted inscriptions, 
or their substitution for more expensive pigments. The use of black and red for ordinary writing on 
papyrus or tablets must also have affected monumental inscriptions. One of these factors has been the 
cause for the coloration of all the signs that are listed under the heading of black lines around white or 
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red lines around Mhite, except in such examples as the nfr sign (F 35) or the ^ign (F 3 9) > which 
often present some combination of red and white colouring. The fibre objects A (V 28), coloured both 
red and black ; mh (V 23), red ; or t (V 13), black, fall into the same category, as do the somewhat oubt- 
ful pt sign (N I) ; the grape vine (M 43); hb (O 22) ; krszv (Q 6) ; oih (S 34) ; and the animals and birds 
listed under the heading of solid red signs. Signs coloured black for similar reasons and pro a y a 
ordinarily another colour (although the ib sign is otherwise unknown) are the mouth (D 21) ; t e ud 
(E 8) ; the ms sign (F 3 1) ; the crocodile (I 3) ; the snake (I 10) ; the t,' sign (U 30) ; and the km e ( 30). 

There are perhaps other examples of this sort that I have overlooked, but the above are sufficient to 
mark the usage of black and red in such a conventional fashion, the colour having no significant relation- 
ship to that of the original object. 

It will be seen that the table oflers further corroboration of ]\Irs. W illiams’s conclusions as to the 
variations between yellow and green in the painting of fibre objects, as well as the ordinary interchange 
between blue and black. But it is to be noted that there are a number of examples of the interchange, 
the consistency of which she thought doubtful, of blue and green in the Old Kingdom, and of an alterna- 
tion of all three colours, green, blue, and black. There is an unquestionable substitution of blue for 
green in the water of two examples of the sign IN 39 which appear on the same wall in the chapel of 
Meresankh 111, and this same sign is consistently painted grey on the Wepemnofret slab-stela. There 
can be no doubt that the widespread use of blue or green for inscriptions, referred to above, must have 
atlected this interchange, as in the case of the raV sign or the t found in all three colours. Red and yellow 
appear in an interchange that is to be expected from their alternate use in the representation of human 
tlesh. Red, yellow, or black are alternately used to represent wood, as in the case of the ht sign (M 3). 
'The tm pot (W’ 24) appears in all colours, red, yellow, black, green, and blue, while the pellets (N 33) 
are red, blue, green, and black, and the stroke (Z i) is red. black, and blue. The signs for grain (M 33) 
are either red or yellow. The signs representing desert land (N 18, N 22, N 25, and N 26) are often 
elaboratelv dotted on light red to represent the surface of a sandy waste, sometimes with green blobs, 
apparently intended to represent plant life, amongst the smaller dark red dots (black, white, and green 
dots, in addition to the red flecks, appear in the representation of desert land in Atet’s paintings). 
Curiously enough, the hillock (N 29) is never shown thus (as a hieroglyph, although its shape is often 
repeated along the base-line of a hunting scene), but is known to me only in a blue-black variation. 
'I'hc sign X 22 appears green in Rahotep, and N 17 (or 18) may be either blue, black, or green. 

Several signs present special peculiarities of colouring for which it is difficult to find an explanation. 
I hus, neither the red of the Kha-bauw-sokar stela nor the blue of the Naga-ed-Der 359 specimen are 
satisfactory colours for the headless kid (F 26). A curious yellow' variant appears in Nesuwt-nofer for 
the sign h 45. usually black. T he reason for colouring the supposed Pharaoh’s placenta (Aa i) green or 
\ellow remains obscure, and the remarkable \ariation should be noted of the brazier with flame rising 


from It (Q 7i ordinariK red) coloured blue with green tabs like plants on the base (Ka-m-sennuw^, 
The Decoration of the Tomb of Per-neb, pi. i). The water-skin, elaborately coloured black, white, and 
red [Medum, pi. I), is carefulU drawn in the chapel of Aleresankh III as though made from twisted 
fibre, yellow with red lines (like the mh sign). Finally, the blue colouring of the half-moon and star 
(X 1 1 - X 14) might, with the blue of the hu sign (F 26) noted above, be considered as a conventional 
use of blue as discussed in a preceding paragraph were it not for other curious colourings of this sign, 
half white, half black for the moon, and yellow for the star (Cairo stela, 1415), or the moon green and 
the star red (Itetv). 

For base- and border-lines, the most common colour used at Giza and Saqqarah is black, early 
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examples being found on fragments from Pyramid G I b, and in the chapel of Khufucs -khaf. Green 
was also commonly used, being found in the chapel of Rahotep at Meduni, at Giza probably on the 
border of the slab stela of Nofert (G 1207), and in the chapel of Ankh-haf (G 7510), G 4940, G 5170, 
Nesuwt-nofer (G 4970), Nen-sezer-ka (G 2100 Annex II), and in the temple of Weserkaf. Blue 
border-lines are found in G 1151, G 2150, G 1029 (blue vertical lines and black base-lines), and G sc'io, 
where a blue incised line is found inside a red border. Blue border-lines also appear on the Cairo stela, 
No. I 4 i 7 > ill tils temple of Sahura. On the east wall of G 7650 dividing lines are formed bv a narrow 
stripe of green bordered wdth blue. The red border of the architrave in G 5080 is, as far as 1 know, the 
only use of red in a border-line. The chain border that is often found running vertically along the edge 
of the wall is formed between two blue lines and has white and black inner markings. With its half- 
moon markings below, this design is evidently adapted from the conventionalized tail pattern. It is 
found distinctly marked on the tail of the panther skin worn bv the figures on the niches of ly-nefer 
(Dahshur), on the north wall of G 2001, and occurs as late as the Deir el Bahari reliefs on a figure of 
Thothmes I (Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, I, pi. XI\ ). Its first occurrence as a bt)rder pattern 
is in the Hesi-ra paintings, as far as I have been able to determine. 

Although the clothing of both men and women is usually white, there are a number of instances of 
coloured garments in Old Kingdom paintings and painted relief. Red dresses occur in the seated figure 
of Nofert (G 1207) on her slab-stela, in the case of one figure of Sedvt on the east wall of the chapel of 
Mer-ib (Berlin Museum), a daughter on one of the columns of Selim Bev I lassan’s chapel of 1 lemet-ra, 
the wife of Nesuwt-nofer (G 4870) on the northern false-door, the wife of Seneb the dwarf, the wife 
of Meny (Hildesheim ; the dress is covered by a pattern of raised squares), the dress of a woman in the 
Sahura reliefs {lx., II, pi. 22), and of an ofl'ering-bearer on the north wall of G 5170 ('I’iibingen). .A red 
cloak is worn by the bearded god in the hieroglyph (Murray, Saq</ara Maslahas, pi. XLl, from Ptah- 
hotep, MM D 62). A red stripe appears on the cloak of the hunter {Btahhelep, 1 , pi. X\ lll) which is 
green, blue, yellow, and red. Green occurs frequently in the colouring of women’s dresses, for example, 
on a woman in the relief fragments of Pyramid G I b, in the figures of goddesses in the Sahura reliefs 
{lx., pis. 20, 29, 30, 31 ; also on the kilts of two male gods, pi. 30) ; on the dress of a seated woman in the 
chapel of Iby {Deir el Gebrdui, I, pi. XII), and a standing woman in the chapel of Zauw (/.r., 1 1 , pi. XII) ; 
on an offering-bearer on the north wall of G 5170 (Tubingen); on the dress of the goddess Ma'at 
{Ptahhetep, II, pi. XVIII); on an offering-bearer in the neighbouring chapel of Akhet-hetep and on 
one of the figures of the wife of Mereruw ka. A green cloak is found on the herdsman hieroglyph (.A 47), 
on the false-door of the dwarf Seneb (Cairo), and on the painted fragment of inscriptif)n of Xeferma’at 
of Medum where the black border and stripes are reminiscent of the huntsman's cloak in Ptah-hotep 
(found also without colour on a block in the mastaba of A'eduwt, not included in the publication of that 
chapel; and in the Abu Gurob ‘seasons’ reliefs). The hieroglyph in Thiy, although retaining no colour, 
has the cross-stripes incised. Green cross-lines imitating an embroidered or woven pattern appear on 
the robe of the king {Re-Heiligtum, III, pi. 7, No. 173; compare the similar pattern on the British 
Museum ivory figure (PI. i)). 

Green appears upon the skirt of a dancer on the south wall of the chapel G 1029, and green stripes 
decorate the skirts of the acrobats in the Sahura reliefs {lx., II, pi. 55). The dancers in the chapel of 
ly-mery (G 6020, south wall of room b) wore skirts striped with red, green, and blue, while similar 
skirts were worn by the dancing girls of Sneferuw-in-shat-f where the yellowish background was allowed 
to show through between the blue and red stripes. Similarly striped skirts must have appeared in the 
tomb of Khufuw-khaf II, although the colour is now^ gone, leaving only the incised lines indicating 
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the stripes. Green was the colour usually employed to indicate the elaborate bead nets that fashionable ladies 
of the Old Kingdom wore oyer their white sheath gowns. The figure of the queen in the Sahura reliefs 
(/.c., II, pi. 48) shows a simple system of crossing diagonal lines of green, but more elaborate bead 
designs are seen on the figures of the Princess Hemet-ra in her chapel in the Quarry Cemetery east of 
the Second Pyramid at Giza. Plere eyery four crossing beads (arranged in diagonal rows) formed a four- 
petalled flower or star of green with a dot of blue in the centre. In one case these are laid over a network 
of red lines, but I believe that these served as guiding lines rather than part of the design, although they 
lend a pleasant appearance to the pattern. The shoulder-straps of this dress were formed of horizontal 
bands of green, red, and blue beadwork. This type of beaded shoulder-strap existed more often perhaps 
than the present condition of the walls of most chapels would testify. It is found at the top of the bead 
garment of Meresankh III (Fig. 64) and is suggested by fragments of blue and green on the shoulder- 
straps of the wile of Seshem-nofer (G 4940, north wall). The simple diamond-shaped pattern formed by 
the crossing diagonal lines is tound in the Meresankh III dress, both upon the east wall and on the 
column of the west wall. In this case the beads are painted blue and not green. Green was the usual 
colour for these beadwork patterns as another example from G 2375 shows. Deir el Gebrdwi, II, pi. 
X\ II, shows the wile ot Isy with a cross-pattern of green, yellow, and red with orange(?) centres on her 
dress. A curious use ot green is that for the wigs of Anubis figures (Sa-hu-re, II, pi. 23 ; also pi. 22, where 
it IS uncertain whether the figure is Anubis). In the Xeferirkara reliefs {l.c., p. 29) the wig of a god is 
shown with blue and green stripes. 

Other colours beside red and green are rare in Old Kingdom costume. In addition to the beadwork 
designs ami curious wig decorations noted above, and stripes in many-coloured garments, blue occurs 
trequeiuK in ornaments such as necklaces, bracelets, and anklets, and occasionally in a crown or head- 
dress such as that of a lady in the paintings of Sneferuw-in-shat-f. In another unpublished fragment 
from this same tomb, a garment of the r, type which has been hung over a pole is coloured blue with a 
sort ot herring-bone pattern in black. The garment beside this is orange-yellow with black spots and is 
evidently meant for a panther skin. Possibly the blue indicates the skin of an animal, using a convention 
which makes blue the fur of a monkey (Ptah-hotep (MM D 64) and Sneferuw-in-shat-f) and the hide 
ot the addax (\ eduwt) and that of an ibex (Rahotep). In this case the blue may be a free approximation 
to grey or the olive colour used in the paintings of Atet for an addax. ' 


\ dl„u .s used spanuely ,n a teu eases, such as the apron tvorn by male figures over their kilts, and 
..t a.urse as the ground eolour tor the pantIter-skin garment. In this case the yellow is sometimes broken 
up by orattge splotches around the black spots, as on the slab-stela of Wepemnofret. One or two occur- 
rences ,,t yellow as the colour ot a woman's dress are problematical. The pigment thinly covering the 
hgure ,,1 an otlermg-bearer on the north wall of G 5.70 (Thbingen) may have been smeared over from 
the body erfour. I here ,s no trace of yellow pain, on the dress of the woman on the east wall of the 
chapel 0, 1 tah-nefer-bauw, winch was painted yellow by Lepsius's draughtsman. This would appear to 
be opeust s nnstake as the colours have proved evtremely durable in that chapel and have altered little 
on he other walls Wilow ,s found once as the colour of the hair of Queen Hetep- 

tire Mmpl\ the usuul red drawingj lines common nn vf'llrvn' r«K' t *1 

I'ulv with vMI.nv htir tL f f ki . on >ellow objects. Lepsius has shown us another 

iau\ with \cil()w hair, the wire of Seshem-nofer (] O -4^ 7 /t\ 7 

. t , ■ - GAj 54j. ihe plate (Denkmdler II nnf qhnwtj her 

In the restor-Uinn which I made of an animal on a frai;- Kensinp-ton M a ’ ’ 9 ) 

ment from .-\tct's chapel {J.E.A., iq}-, p. 22, fig. 3) I have ibex b t ^ and must have been an addax or an 

maile the mi.stako of tlrawms; the animal as an or\ \.^ It u.ic coloured whit seems to have been invariably 


th 


colour as the addax on the fragment in the South 
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twice With the hair coloured yellow. Only the false-door of the chapel is now preserved, and the tiyure 
on the tablet has a faint brownish red colour on the hair parts. This can hardlv he an under-panuina 
for yellow. It apparently has to be assumed that Lepsius’s draughtsman has again made a mistake, a 
conclusion which I accept the more grudgingly since the copyists original dra^^ing shows a careful 
attention to small detail, such as the red and green lines of the basketwork and the colouring of the 
hieroglyphs, that makes it seem hardly possible that large areas of colour can have been copied wrongli . 
The colour of the flesh is copied a peculiar brown, however. At best, even if it existed, the occurrence 
of the yellow on the hair would not have signified careful observance on the part of the ancient artist for 
it is applied indiscriminately to the offering-bearer as well as to the chief figure on one wall. 


c. The Painting Technique 


In attempting to distinguish between colour, which imitates that of the original, and drawing lines 
where the colour of the line itself has no meaning, there arc certain distinctions to be noted which 
simplify an examination of the material. In addition to the outlines and drawing lines w hich subdivide 
the main parts of a figure or object, the large masses of plain, even colour, approximating to the local 
colours of the original, are broken up in a number of different ways. Finst there is the painting of small 
details, not only by means of neutral draw ing lines, in conventional red or black, but In dots, hatchings, 
or small patches of colour imitating the actual hue. Another means employed was the use of fine 


drawing lines which have lost their conventional width and become mere hair-lines of the brush (or to 
be more exact, lines of the fine fibres composing the brush) to imitate the deepening and varied colour 
of fur, feathers, &c. A third device, more rarely used, hut w hich is visible in a few cases on well- 
preserved walls, was the application of a wash of colour producing an effect of a gradation from light 
to dark, but actually increasing or decreasing only in the intensity of the hue. .Accidents of preservation 
have naturally affected these surface details more than the body colours beneath, but a careful examina- 
tion of well-preserved examples of painting leads one to believe that in the Old Kingdom the painter 
broke up his surfaces, consistently producing an effect somewhat different from the large masses of flat 
colour that have generally been assumed to be characteristic of his work. In no case is there anv observa- 
tion of the deepening of colour to suggest the shading of a rounded surface as has been observed in a few 
cases in the New Kingdom. In the few' examples where a graded colour is preserved in the Old King- 
dom it is simply an attempt to record the change of colour inherent in an object without any regard for 
its solidity or for any play of light and shade. 

References to the use of broken colour and of a kind of shading with pigments in the New Kingdf)m 
can be given briefly as follows. Most of these have been collected bv Breasted in his Oriental Fore- 
runners of Byzantine Painting, -p. 91, footnote 2. N. de Ci. Davies has called attention to instances of shad- 
ing in the XIXth Dynasty tomb of Queen Nefretari at Thebes [Bull, of Met. Miis., Dec. 1922, part 2, 
p. 52). Here Davies states that ‘ . . . we can scarcely fail to see true shading ; that is to sav, the deepening 
of colour when in shadow, and not merely its natural variations’, although in an earlier review of 
Schafer’s Ton Aegyptischer Kunst he was not so certain of this. There he writes {J.E.A., vol. VII, 
p. 225); 


That the Egc'ptian was aware of hi.s shortcomings is clear, but his avoidance of a gamut of colour is not less so. Where 
the edge of the colour is obviously not sharp, as in the spots on the coat of an animal, he renders it bv small serrations 
or streamers or fine spots, as a lithoerapher is obliged to do when his printings are limited. 'I'hus the areola of the 
nipple is shown by a blue disk (halved when in profile) with an outer circle of dots. 

It is strange that the only attempt at shading comes in the Nineteenth Dynasty ; although I know no instance of 
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it under Akhenaten, I think his artists must have introduced it, or at least have pointed the way. The inclination to 
indicate form within the outline had bv this time greatly increased; for the ankle, the depression of the navel, the 
dimple of the mouth are now marked by a cutt ing line. In one artist’s work there is shading on chin, cheek, and heel ; 
but it is pretty clear that it is only the deepened colour that has been observed, and not its origin in form as a cast 
shadow. The latter can be predicated only in extreme cases, such as the black spot in the corner of the mouth and the 
nostril, which now appears, and soon becomes unpleasantly obtrusive. 

In the second edition of his book (1922) Schafer refers to this subject (p. 57) as follows: 

Man hat olt her\-orgehoben, dass die agyptische Malerei naturlich nicht den Schlagschatten beachte, aber auch 
den Selbstschatten nicht wiedergebe, sondern nur mit gleichmassigen, ungebrochenen Flachen arbeite. Das ist im 
Allgemeinen richtig. .A.ber es kommt doch in der Xeunzehnten Dynastic manchmal vor, dass eine Seite eines Armes, 
die I lalsgrube, das Kinn, die \\ ange oder die Seite der Xase mit einem tieferen Tone der Hautfarbe versehen werden, 
um den warmeren Ilauch, den die Korperfarben im Schatten haben, wiederzugeben und zugleich die Rundung der 
I eile, aber nicht cigentlich den Schatten selbst. \ or dieser Zeit sind die einzigen Stellen, wo ich in agyptischen Bildern 
Schattenstellen linden konnte, die Icbendigen Fallen an den weiten Gewiindern des Neuen Reiches. Die altere Kunst 
gibt solche h alien nicht wieder, sondern nur die scharfen, durch Liegen der Stoffe bei der Aufbewahrung entstandenen 
und dann absichtlich festgehaltencn Knifle, sowie die starre, enge Faltelung, die bei manchen Kleidungstiicken als 
Schrnuck diente. 


Schafer goes (ui to say that this attitude toward shadow was not unique in Egy'ptian art but was felt by 
the painters of the .Middle Ages and those of the east. He feels that the black spot in the corner of the 
mouth and nostril is not really an indication of the shadow but only drawing to indicate the depression. 
I le also points out the use of fine drawing lines to imitate the hair on animals, &c. I believe that an earlier 
example of the shading of garments is to be found in the diagonal bands of green across the robe of Ukh- 
hotep III (.\Irir, III, pi. XXX\ , north wall). The colour has been stippled on so that it ranges from a 
pale tone where it adjoins the white of the garment on one side to a solid deep hue at the other edge of 
the green band. In this chapel should also be noted the transparent over-garments: when these hang 
free of the figure they are painted a pale grey; when they cover the flesh (unobscured by a thicker gar- 
ment underneath) they are represented by a tone of red paler than that of bare skin. On a female figure 
wearing one of these transparent garments the whole body seems to show a gradation of stippled grey 
tones but this may possibly be due to a soiling of the painted surface. The light red flesh of the cloaked 
figure on the north wall appears to be a stippled tone rather than a flat wash. This chapel of Ukh-hotep 
III (C’ I) is throughout one of the most remarkable masterpieces of Egyptian painting, richly deserving 
more attention than it has hitherto received. 


To the ahovc references should be added the further material rvhich appears in Nina M. Davies’s 
,b,cic„l Kgypimn Pmilmg!. On p. 199 (VoLIII)mention is made of the high lights in yellow ochre of the 
sunk reliels in the tomb of Amenkhopeshef where both the Prinee and his father, Rameses III, are thus 
shown, although the usage does not extend to a neighbouring goddess (pi. CIII). Plates XCI and XCII 
show examples of the shading in the tomb of Queen Nefretari. w hile LXXXVII illustrates a similar use 
ol shading m the MXth Dynasty chapel of Userhet at Thebes. A less obvious example of Dyn XVIII 
,s that of the leet of the women on the British Museum fragment (pi. LXX). In referring to the Oxford 
fragment ot the Amarna pnnees,ses (pi. I.XXIV) Mrs. Davies writes: ‘Whether shading was deliberately 
intended is doiibtlul. since what appears to be such might he due to chance variation of density in the 
CO outing.- Air. X. de G. Davies denied the use of orpiment for high lights in this painting (r.£.e3., 
™l. A II. p. 4). but Petne was very positive that these high lights existed when the painting was first 
discovered, and equally certain that shading existed (y.E.A., vol. VII, p. ag,). Finally, Mrs: Williams 
has noted another example of shading which she refers to in The Tomh of Perneb. p. 74 ■ ‘.Shading with 
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pigments is not, however, as some of the commonly-used handbooks state, unknown in Egyptian art, 
because in ceiling paintings of later date, found bv the Museum’s Expedition [meaning paintings of 
the reign preceding Ikhnaton’s], the rotundity of the bodies of flying ducks and pigeons clearly is 
indicated by this means.’ 

To return to the Old Kingdom, it has been obseryed that the Egyptian artist selected the colour of 
his outlines and inner drawing lines with a regard to the clarity with which they could be distinguished 
from the areas to which they were applied. Seldom, if eyer, do the red or black lines haye any signifi- 
cance in relation to the colouring of the original object, but are purely drawing lines. 'I'he ordinary 
dark red and black surfaces are usually unproyided with any outline, but light red and orange are out- 
lined in darker red lines (rarely with black), and grey is outlined with black. Blue and green in careful 
work receive black drawing lines, while white and yellow are usually outlined in red, although not so 
consistently. The various hieroglyphs representing fibre objects are sometimes marked in red. but often 
in black, and occasionally other white and yellow objects are outlined in black. In less careful work it 
sometimes occurs that all the drawing lines are in red, as in the chapel of Nesuwt-nofer (G 4870) and 
ly-mery (G 6020). In well executed painting the outlines in a single figure alter from red to black 
according to the changes in the various colours outlined. Mrs. Williams has called attention to a good 
example of this in the chapel of Ka-m-sennuw in the Metropolitan Museum {Decoration of the J omb of 
Per-neb, pi. I). In the drawing of the Medum geese, black outlines and markings arc used for the grey, 
yellow ochre, brown, or red parts, while the white underparts and orange legs are enclosed in red lines. 
The orange beaks are, on the other hand, outlined in black. An elaborate obseryance of this conyention 
is to be noted in the case of a fish in a painting from Dahshur (Mrs. Dayies, I.c., pi. IV). '1 he upper 
part of the body is painted blue, shading of! to white beneath. I he criss-cross lines marking the position 
of the scales are black on the blue part and red on the white, while the outline aboye is black around the 
blue and the yellow of the mouth, changing to red where it encircles the white belly. A similar disposi- 
tion in the colouring of the scales is found in the fish hieroglyph {Medunu i"*!. I). 1 he hieiogl\ph .'''re 
{Medum, pi. XXVIII) shows a black line around the green garment, changing to red around the white 
border. The yellow of the flesh is outlined in black, but that of the stick in red. 'I'he green parts of the 
lion (on the same plate) are outlined in black, while the white and yellow spaces are marked partly in 
red, partly in black. A heron in the bird-netting scene (also pi. XXVIll) has the white parts outlined in 
red, while a black outline surrounds the green wing. A few other examples of this usage can be found 
at Giza. One of the female estates on the east wall of the chapel of Meresankh III carries a ha.sket oyer 
her arm, the cord of which is white outlined and marked with red. But where the colour changes from 
the white of the handle to the green of the basket, the drawing lines become black instead of red. 'I he 
same is to be observed in the drawing of the figure of Meresankh on the west wall. Here all the outlines 
of the body are red, but these change to black when marking the green and blue of the necklace, or the 
upper border of the panther-skin garment. Perhaps in the latter case, as in the spots on the skin, and 
the outlines of eye and eyebrow', the colour of the original influenced the choice of the drawing line. 
This seems to be true of certain examples of the face hieroglyph {hr). In Kay-m-ankh (and possibly in 
Perneb and Ka-m-sennuw') the outlines of the eye and the eyebrow are black like the hair and beard, 
while those of the nose, mouth, and rest of the face are red. In the Meresankh III tomb, on the other 
hand, all the outlines are black except the outer line of face and ears, which is red (PI. B). The hiero- 
glyph ntr (Meresankh III and Wepemnofret) in well-drawn examples shows red around white or yellow' 
at the top with black markings for the grey or green of the lower part. Similarly the net (O 44) sign in 
Meresankh (PI. B) has black lines around the green, and both red and black lines for the yellow parts. 

M m 
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The U (U 30) sign in Ka-kher-ptah has black lines around the grey body of the sign and dark red around 
the light red projections. These examples, although not very numerous, seem sufficient to show that this 
alteration of the drawing lines to suit the body colours was a common practice in well-painted work, 
and would be found more often if it were not for the fact that so little painting has been recovered from 
the Old Kingdom. It should be mentioned that Lepsius’s draughtsman has observed in the chapel of 
Fetekta at Saqqarah that parts of hieroglyphs coloured blue were outlined in black, while yellow signs 
were given red drawing lines (clearly marked in the original drawings in the Berlin Museum). 

Another device adopted to increase the clarity of the drawing was the use of dark and light colours on 
overlapping figures in a group. This is found at Aledum in the red and black oxen of Rahotep (Medum, 

pi. XII) and Atet (pi. XVIII), or the red and yellow 
oxen of the Atet painted corridor (pi. XXVIII). 
This use of alternating light and dark hues to dis- 
tinguish pairs of cattle ploughing or a number of 
animals in a herd is found frequently later, for 
example the sheep in the Libyan tribute of Sahura 
(/.c., pi. 4, red-brown, yellow, black; and red-brown, 
black, red-brown, black); the ploughing oxen in ly- 
mery’s chapel (G 6020) (white, black); and the 
cattle fording a body of water in G 1234 (white, 
red, white, grey, white, red, white, and white with 
various mottlings and spots). Similar fording cattle 
are found in the Dahshur painting (De Morgan, 
Origines, p. 175) which are dark red, light red, white, 
grey, red, white, and grey. Another good example 
is to be seen in the overlapping game of the hunting 
scene (Lepsius, Denkmdier, II, pi. 97) where the 
ibexes are yellow, the addax brownish buff, and the gazelles a pinkish colour. Another group alternates 
a dark ochre with yellow ochre and a purplish brown (the colours are more clearly marked on the 
original drawing than on the plate). In a painting of an unidentified relief by Joseph Lindon Smith 
(M.I'..\., Xo. 14.921) a light red gazelle overlaps a blue addax. A similar treatment is given to over- 
lapping figures of men in a group. This occurs in the later tomb. No. 22, at Medum (pi. XXVIII) 
where men pulling a fish-net are alternately dark yellow and light red. A similar use of colour is found 
in the men pulling the cord of a bird-trap in the chapel of Ptah-hotep (MM D 64) at Saqqarah. In 
the chapel of INIereruw ka, the far man in each pair of men bearing the carrying-chair (on the north 
vail of the pillared hall) is a dark red, almost chocolate coloured, while the near man in each pair is 
painted a light red. Ibis is found again in Kagemni s tomb in the overlapping pairs of men pulling 
large vases on sledges in the inner room. In the chapel of Akhet-hetep-her in Leiden, the alternate 
figures in the confused group of fighting boatmen are made more clear by the use of dark and light 
red colour and the same is true of the group of fishermen pulling in a net^ The later use of dark and 
light red to distinguish two figures wrestling is well known in the Middle Kingdom at Beni Hasan. 

Another rather different use of alternating colour was more subject to the taste of the painter, and was 
apparently adopted rather to suit his sense of balance and desire for varietv. This is the occasional use 
of different colours for the same sign when hieroglyphs must be repeated side bv side in an inscription. 
Mrs. Williams has noted, in the chapel of Ka-m-sennuw, three s-t thrones which are green, yellow. 







I'm. 97 a. Stuhlilc of beard on offering-bearer in 
Nag.i-ed-I)er chapel N’ 359. 
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green, and tm pots which are blue, green, blue ; or in Ptah-hotep where the 5-/ thrones are blue, green, blue 
or green, blue, green. On the stela of Xen-kheft-ka, the i-t thrones are green, yellow, blue, although the 
triple nw pots are always blue. In the case of three ducks (overlapping) serving as a determinative in an 
inscription in the chapel of Kahyfy, the bodies are yellow, pink, yellow. Three howls containing meat 
in a picture list in the newly discovered chapel of Her-neb-kauw at Saqqarah are blue, red, blue, 
while three vegetables in a basket are green, yellow, green. Perhaps belonging to this same category of 
colour variation is the use of red, yellow, red, yellow, &c., loaves of bread on the offering-table in the 
chapels G 6010, G 2184, and Kaninesuwt II. 

Some of the earliest and perhaps the finest examples of broken colour occur in the paintings from 



the outer corridor of the chapel of Atet at Medum. These have been lamentably smashed and scattered 
about the world, but they still testify to the minute care with which the painter applied his coloured 
detail. The best known piece from this chapel contains the famous geese in the Cairo Museum. Here 
the elaborate drawing lines, the stippling and rippled marks of the feathering, have been supplemented 
in some cases by a use of finely applied brush-lines to indicate even more exactly the texture and grada- 
tion of the colours of the plumage. This can be seen clearly on the tail of the bird on the right, on the 
top of the head of the bird on the left and in the black marks on the grey back feathers of the second 
and third bird on the right. A rough later approximation of the elaborate feathering of the .Medum 
geese is found in the procession of large birds on the north wall of the burial-chamber of Kav-m-ankh 
(Junker, Vorbericht, 1926, pi. V) in the hieroglyphs of ducks and geese in the offering list of Ka-kher- 
ptah (PI. B) and less well preserved in the birds painted on the stone facade of Itcty (G 7391, now in 
Turin). These suggest how much detail has been lost in the disappearance of the paint from Old King- 
dom walls. It is interesting to compare with these naturalistic examples a late schematic rendering of 
feathering from the Intermediate period tomb, Naga-ed-Der 359 (Fig. 97 b). The body of the bird is 
divided into sharply defined masses of flat colour, blue on wings and back, salmon on breast, white on 
neck, and red on head and upper legs. The tail is yellow. The body is covered with regularly disposed 
lines of dots, the wings with formalized feather patterns, and the tail with slanting stripes. All markings 
are in black. This is a vast contrast to the delicate system of dots and markings of the birds held by a 
man on a Medum fragment (jf.E.A., i 937 > > Aledum, pi. XX\ III partly in Boston and partly in 
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the South Kensington Museum). The same exquisite painted detail is found on a pin-tail duck held 
by an offering-bearer on the upper part of the south wall of the pillared offering-hall of Thiy. On the 
large piece from Neferma'at’s chapel in Philadelphia {Mediim, pi. XXVIII) the lion hieroglyph has 
a series of fine red lines over the yellow of the mane, and coarser black marks on the white of the tuft 
beneath the ear. On a fragment of an animal in University College (jf.E.A., 1937, p. 22, fig. 3) the tail is 
marked with a series of closely drawn, broken parallel lines which very effectively indicate the mottled 
appearance of the hair. Toward the end these marks imitate the furry edge of the tail. The marks are 
black on the same olive colour that is found on the South Kensington addax [Medtm, pi. XXVIII). 
The marking of the white eyeball with a touch of red appears in the Neferma'at painting (/.c., pi. XXVIII). 
The or} x in Rahotep seems to show an example of the light red or salmon-coloured shading of the 
flanks {I.C., pi. XIV) which occurs in a number of later cases. At Medum also appears for the first time 
the breaking up of the surfaces representing desert ground with small dots of colour on the light red 
background, both in the case of hieroglyph (l.c., pi. XXVIII, which is actually spotted with red, black, 
white, and green) and in the ground itself which is painted beneath the animals (examples both at 
University College and Oxford). The stippling is very elaborate, being sometimes red, black, and white 
on light red; sometimes red, black, white, and green. I do not know of any later examples of the use of 
black and white dots which seem to be a peculiarity of the painter of Atet’s chapel, but in the Dyn. XVIII 
chapel of Kenarnun, the pinkish desert is mottled w'ith red, blue (or grey), and white specks of colour 
(Mrs. Davies, l.c., pi. XXXI). Red and grey dots appear on a hieroglyph in the chapel of Meresankh 
III (PI. B). 

'I'he slab-stela of Wepemnofret preserves veiy finely drawn inner detail. The colouring is often 
more natural in appearance as it is not always bounded by clear-cut outlines. In this it somewhat 
resembles the iniptessionistic blobs of colour representing the flowers on the green plants in the geese 
panel from iMedum. 1 he clean edges of the relief in the case of Wepemnofret, however, provide a 
boundary in themselves. The grey markings of the rd fish, and zer bird, the splotchy spots on the back 
of the frog, and the delicate markings on the back of the pin-tail duck are blended with the body colour 
by the use of very fine brush-strokes along the edges (PI. A). The stippling and hatching of the feather- 
ing of the owl (PI. A) is more formal in drawing as are the markings of the aleph, the hawk, the bm 
birds, and the cpiail chick, but the latter shows a graded wash of colour ranging from orange on the back 
to yellow on the breast, like the grading from olive to vellow on the frog (PI. A). 

In the chapel of Meresankh III. the grey crane on the east wall is a good example of the varying of 
the surface by the use of fine brush-lines to indicate the feathering. The contrast between this more 


naturalistic way of approximating the colour of the original and the ordinary use of conventional drawing 
lines can be seen by comparing this bird with the vulture hieroglyph on the upper part of the same wall, 
where the feathering is schematically simplified and marked with lines of conventional width (PI. B)’ 
'Phe same is tn.e of the owl and the dj bird on the west wall, both beautifullv drawn but conventionalized. 
The indication of the wood-graining on the W coffin in the architrave inscription (west wall) is by the 
use of red drawing lines, but the result is realistic (PI. B). The most elaborate wood-graining known 
from the Old Kingdom is in the Hesi-ra paintings where the knots in the wood are sometimes suggested 
by splotches ot black paint, and where the deep ochre lines on the vellow of the boxes are unusually 
wide and vary somewhat, seeming to grade to a deeper colour (Quibell, The Tomb of Hesy pis VIII X 
Xlll, XIV). Similar to this mutation of the surface of wood is the illusorv stippling of surfaces to 
mutate coloured stone, particularly granite. A pinkish red background is often splotched with black 
and white, as m the case ot the lalse-door and ceiling of Yeduw (G 7102). This technique sometimes 
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achieved striking results in the later imitation of stone vessels by dummy vases of wood, elaborate 
approximations to the markings and texture of different stones being attempted. I know of no example 
of this last as early as the Old Kingdom, however. 

The marking of the muzzles and under-parts of animals with a pale salmon-coloured wash is a com- 
mon occurrence in Dyn. \ and VI. This usually served as a foundation for dots, indicating the base of 
the hairs on the muzzle, or fine brush-strokes to represent the hair of the animal's coat. A bull on the 
east wall of the outer room of the chapel of Iy-mer\' has a pink muzzle and under-parts, unmarked. 
The oryx on the north wall of the chapel of Kahyfy has the muzzle thus marked with red dots on pale 
red, while the neck, breast, and flanks are covered with long brush-strokes of pale buff, marked with 
finer brush-lines of darker colour indicating the hairs. The belly of the animal is white. The brush- 
strokes sink deep in the thick paint or wet plaster upon which it was applied and give the eflect of lines 
of darker colour. The naked flesh on the shoulder of the aleph in the neighbouring inscription is painted 
pink with red dots. A photograph of a cow in the chapel of Pepy-ankh at Meir (Blackman, d/c/r. I\', 
pi. XXIV) shows a similar treatment of the flanks of the animal (rougher, however) to that of the ov rx 
in Kahyfy. Another example is to be seen in the oryx (Lepsius, Denkmaler, II, pi. 97). 'J'he markings 
are less conventionalized on the original drawing than on the plate, and show darker lines over buff, 
rippled lines and parallel strokes. Several blocks from the great picture list in the temple of I’epv II 
exhibit a similar use of graded colour. A calf’s head has the edge of the upper lip salmon red, shading 
off to a yellowish tone and finally to white in the upper muzzle, all thickly marked with red dots. A head 
of an oryx has a deep red stripe around the edge where the neck has been cut off, toning down in a 
gradual transition through orange to white. Fine black parallel lines mark a semicircidar loop from the 
jaw up around the eye to the nostril, and thin brown lines mark the buff-coloured ear. An eijually 
naturalistic treatment is sometimes found in the painting of the bulbous ends of onions in the picture 
lists. These are sometimes covered with tiny spear-shaped spaces indicated by light red drawing lines 
to imitate the skin, as in ly-mery, but may be graded in colour from pale salmon through darkening reil 
to a deep brown on the stems, as in the Pepy II reliefs. The rootlets are usually shown with fine red- 
brown lines. A gradation from yellow ochre (showing darker brush-lines) to white (tinged with pink) 
is found in the birds carried by the offering-bearers on the north and south walls of fl 2001 (Frontis- 
piece). I noted also a bird in the picture list of Pepy II where the colouring of the body graded from 
deep green to a pale hue. 

The fur of animals is often indicated by fine lines, as in the case of the oryx, mentioned above. The 
earliest example of this usage appears to be that noted by Quibcll in the swamp scene of the outer corridor 
of Hesi-ra where the hair on the legs of the oxen was indicated by short, stippled strokes. In indicating 
the hair of the tails of cattle, drawing lines of conventional width are ordinarily used, as on the south 
wall of room b of the ly-mery chapel; but there are some examples of a more realistic treatment. The 
hyena on the east wall of the chapel of Junker’s Nofer has fine lines drawn in pale red or pink (a strange 
colour to select for this and the other markings of the body) to show the furrx’ edge of the tail. Coarser 
lines are drawn on the back of the hyena led by one of the funerarx' estates in a painting of Sneferuw-in- 
shat-f, and there are black bristling hairs on the backs and tails of white hccnas in Lepsius Saqcjarah i 
{Denkmaler, II, pi. 97). The mongoose climbing the papyrus stalk in the swamp scene of the chapel of 
Yeduwt has long, fine brush-strokes of a darker colour to indicate the hair on the brown back. The body 
colour of this animal seems to be laid on in a wash grading from dark brown to buff on the under-parts. 
These details are not very clearly rendered in the coloured frontispiece of Macramallah’s Le Mastaba 
d’Idout, where the scale is too small. The bubalis, antelopes, and wild cattle in the hunting scene of 
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Lepsius Saqqarah . have fine brown hair-lines over buff. The tails of the wild cattle have black mark- 
ings as well as brown. Whether some of the details are due to the conventions of the ancient art s 
to the modern copvist is sometimes difficult to decide, but the original of the Lepsius plate is a beau i u y 
executed drawing, and the quality of workmanship carries conviction. Finally, the lion s head at e op 
of the east wall in the inner room of Thiy has long black lines curving aw ay from the front of the eye an 
a delicate stippling of black dots on the yellow muzzle. Similar markings on the heads of animals 
appear in the addax of the Medum fragment of Atet and on an antelope in the Boston chapel of a - 

sekhem-ankh. 



Fig. 98. Drops of blood near throat of slaughtered bull, Naga-ed-Der N 248. 

Very fine painting occurs on the fragments from a Dahshur tomb to which reference has been made 
se\ cral times. The best fragment is reproduced by Mrs. Davies {Ancient Egyptian Paintings, pi. IV). 
The elaborate colouring of one of the fishes was mentioned above. It shows a grading of colour from 
deep blue on the back to white on the under-parts. The eel and ?ior-fish have a similar grading from 
grev-brown to buff on the belly. The surfaces of both these brown fish are covered by fine, parallel 
dark brown brush-strokes which break up the body colour in a naturalistic fashion. More schematic 
is the scaling of the other fish, the graining of the foot-board of the boat, and the red lines on the pink 
stems and dotting of the pods of the water plants. A magnificent formalized pattern is found in the 
scales (black, and red with black markings on olive grey) and the ‘sun-burst’ markings of black, with 
cream-coloured interstices, on the crocodile. A less elaborate, but closely similar, treatment is found 
in the outer chapel of the Hesi-ra mastaba and in the corridor painting of G 1234. 

( )ne other type of colour application which falls within the range of graded colour is the use of fine 
vertical red or brown lines on the surface of the pyramidal yellow cakes in the picture lists. The most 
carefully executed example of this that I know is on the south wall of room b in the chapel of ly-mery 
{G 6020), where short parallel flecks are drawn on the cakes near the top and the base, but somewhat 
rough examples occur in the Boston chapels of Ptah-sekhem-ankh and Ka-m-nofret, the Saqqarah 
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tomb of Her-neb-kauw, and the burial-chambers of Mereruwka, Yeduwt, Kav-m-ankh, and the 
Deshri tomb in the Cairo Aluseum. The rough but realistic drawing of the blow-fish hieroglyph in 
the burial-chamber of Ka-kher-ptah (PI. B), where the lines are drawn in black on yellow, red, and 
white, is a confusing mixture of graded colour, drawing lines, and indication of local colour. C\)nven- 
tionalized, this fish usually appears marked with plain concentric rings of colour (orange on white, 
Qar; but see Deir el Gehrdui, II, pi. XV). 

Finally, there are certain examples of the application of coloured detail which do not show the refine- 
ment of the graded hues and broken surfaces noted above, but which contribute largely to our know ledge 



Fig. 99. Blood dripping from knife of 
slaughterer; chapel of ly-mery (G 6020). 



Fig. ioo. Drops of Mood at throat of slaughtered Inill ; Naga-ed- 

iler chapel X 248. 


of the objects and figures represented. Among these shotild be singled out the brightly coloured 
plumage of the birds in the picture list on the west wall of the offering-room of Yeduwt. the black and 
white markings of the kingfishers, the striping of the genet cat, the banding of the bird’s nests, and the 
brown back and buff underparts of the hippopotamus in the swamp scene of that tomb (all more vividly 
coloured than in the coloured plate of the publication of this chapel). 'I’hc black dots and strokes to 
represent the stubble of beard on one of the peasants in the swamp scene in the chapel of ^'eduwt are 
found again in the paintings of N 359 at Naga-ed-Der (Fig. 97 a). The papyrus flowers in Yeduw t are 
coloured after a well-known formula, which is nevertheless rarely preserved. The wide, bell-shaped 
form is coloured green with a yellow stripe across the top, and the triangular sepals which surround 
the base are red wdth black borders and black triangular centres. Traces of this colouring arc- 
preserved on the heads of the papyrus clump in the bird-hunting scene in the chapel of Yasen (Cf 2196) 
and in Nekhebuw, on the hieroglyph icd on the slab-stela of Wepemnofret (Pi. A), and on the 
false-door of Rahotep where the stems are coloured green with a black and red sheathing at the base. 
In the case of the papyrus flower ornamenting the back of the chair on the slah-stclae of Wepemnofret 
the colouring is similar except that the grey of the chair wood has been substituted for the green. 

Other examples of unusual coloured detail will be found noted in the table of hieroglyphs in Appen- 
dix A and in the plates of hieroglyphs. For example, there is the Naga-ed-DOr 359 fish with its blue 
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body Stippled with deep blue and the light red markings and fins, or the lion rw with the tiny stippled 
marks on its neck (PI. A), or the black and red markings on Xhtphty sign (PI. A). A hound on the south 
wall of the chapel G 2001 has a ver\’ gay marking of black spots and dots. The outlines are red and he 
wears a red collar. A realistic application of colour is the blue gallinule with orange-red legs in the bird- 
trap of IVIeresankh III. Traces of blue can be seen also on the gallinule in the Yasen (G 2196) swamp 
scene. The realistic black and white markings of the Yeduwt kingfishers have been noted. In Yasen 
there must have been a differentiation in colour between two types of kingfishers, although the spotting 



Fk;. ioi. Drops of blood beside heart (?) of Fig. 102. Oryx kicking up gravel: Abu Gurob reliefs in Berlin 
slaughtered bull; Naga-ed-Der N 359. (T.Z., vol. 43, 1906, p. 74). 


of the lilack and white variety can only be seen from stains on the plaster where the colour of the spots 
has Hakcd away, and the other bird retains only a fleck of green on the wing. 

There are a few examples of a slightly different type of coloured detail. This is the addition in paint 
of certain small features of a scene not delineated by the sculptor. The addition of plant forms in paint 
in the chapels of Ptah-hotep (M.M D 64) and the Abu Gurob reliefs has already been mentioned, but 
a very tine piece of observation made by the painter on one of the walls from the latter site is the curved 
shower of gravel pawed up by an oryx' (Fig. 102). In the fig-picking scene on the west wall of room b 
of the chapel of Iy-mer\ (G 6020), the tree with its branches was sculptured, but the foliage was added 
leaf by leaf in green paint and the figs were drawn in with red outlines, a detail not fully observed in any 
of the old copies of the scene (although the leaves are shown by Wilkinson). The stems and tendrils 
of the grape vine of the vintage scene on this same wall are carefully drawn in red paint. Finally, in the 
slaughter scene on the south wall of the same room red drops of blood are shown dripping from the blade 
of the slaughterer’s knife (Fig. 99), and a red smear appears on the bull’s body where the man plunges 
his hand in to pull out the heart. Small red dots are marked on the wall around the man’s arm here, 
and in another place where the bull’s leg is being severed. The same observation is recorded where a leg 
IS cut from a bull in a slaughter scene in the paintings of Naga-ed-Der 359 (Fig. loi), and twice again 
in X 248 (Figs. 98, too). 


' This was obser\ed by Sethe, A.Z., vol. 4^, igo6. p. 74, 
where he notes a sculptured example in the case of a bull on a 


wall in the chapel of Senezem-ib {Denkmaler, II, pi. 77), and 
an imitation in the bull determinative of the word mtivn. 
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THE MODE OF REPRESENTATION OF THE 

SINGLE FIGURE 

a. The Treatment of the Principal Figure 

T he conventional attitudes of the principal figure which dominated the scene, whether king or 
owner of a tomb, were established at an early time and were the least subject to alteration of all 
the subjects in Eg}'ptian art. It is surprising, nevertheless, to find how much variety made its way even 
into these traditional representations. The earliest positions that we know 
of the chief figure are naturally those in which the king is represented. 

As early as the reign of Wedymuw we find the familiar standing figure 
facing right with staff in left hand and mace (instead of the shm wand of 
private men) in his right hand (Fig. 36). This is found again in a private- 
figure on a faience plaque from the Abydos temple {Ahydos, II, pi. I) where 
the man has a staff in his left hand and the right hand hanging clenched at 
his side. Similar standing figures of Semerkhet, but where the king carries 
weapons of different kinds, are found at the Wady Maghara (fig. 32), ^nd 
these representations are continued by the relief of Sa-nekht at the W ady 
Maghara (PI. 30) and those of Zoser in the Step Pyramid reliefs (which for 
the first time face to the left). The Semerkhet figures both show two left 
hands, although the hands of the Sa-nekht figure appear to be correct. 1 he 
earlier drawings do not enable us to be certain of this detail. 1 he earliest 
dated example of the private man with staff and sV/w wand appears on one 
of the Hesi-ra panels of the reign of Zoser, although another earK repre- 
sentation is that on the alabaster tablet of Ab-neb in Leiden. Ihit while otic 
figure of Hesi-ra and that of Ab-neb correspond to the later representations, 
a second figure of Hesi-ra does not rest the staff on the ground but holds it 
raised, grasping the scribe’s equipment in the same hand (I ig. 103). 

We have exemplified in the Hesi-ra carvings all the conventions of the 
standing figure. The head is in profile, with the eye full front. The lull 

wig falls on the broad shoulders (or the short wig stops at the base of the neck) which are shown front 
view with the collar-bones well marked. The arms, which hang from the shoulders, are in profile, 
showing the most characteristic outline of the arm and either the back or the front of the hand. The 
hand never appears properly in profile, as this would entail foreshortening and hiding part of the 
fingers. The upper part of the chest is seen from the side, showing one nipple of the breast, but 
the torso is twisted slightlv lower down to show the navel in what is almi^st three-quarter view. I he 
legs are again shown in profile, the feet well apart as if in a striding position, while the inner si^de of 
the foot is alwavs shown, giving the figure the appearance of having two left feet, or two right feet if 
facing left Evidently the sacrifice of the other four toes was necessitated bv the difficulty of drawing 
them from the outside, and this was not mastered until the New Kingdom. Curiouslv enough in the 
drawing of the paws of animals the toes are often shown correctly from the outside (sec the figure of 




i Icsi-ra holding 
unusual position 
Till Tomh of Ilfsv, 
X\1X, 2 ). 


N n 
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Anubis on the outer entrance-jambs of Khufuw-khaf (Fig. 104) and the representation of the king as 
a griffon in the Sahura and Ne-user-ra reliefs (Figs. 104, 105)). In two of the griffons in the Ne-user-ra 



Fig. 104. Drawing of animal’s paws contrasted with human feet: (i) figure of Anubis from 
entrance-jarnb of Khufuw-khaf (G 7140); (2) paws of lion on throne of Sahura (Sa-hu-re, II, 
pi. 43); (3) feet of seated king facing left (/.r., pi. 43); (4) feet of seated king facing right (l.c.). 



reliefs there is e\en a suspicion that the artist has shown both the near and far paws correctly, with 
two claws on the far paw and three claws on the near paw (Fig. 106). 

We know from statues that the man really carried his staff in his left hand and the wand in his right. 
This could be satisfactorily imitated in relief when the figure faced to the right, but the artist met diffi- 
culties which he seldom solved satisfactorily when the figure faced to the left. These difficulties were 
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threefold. First his conventions did not permit him to place the arm with the staff on the left shoulder, 
and attach the arm holding the shm wand to the right. An attempt to draw such a figure shows at 
once how impossible this would have been from an Egvptian’s point of view. The arm with the staff 
hides part of the body and the upper right arm, while the staff crosses the face and makes a contusing 
line with the wand. It is obvious that the pose was invented for a figure facing to the right, and it 
testifies to the ancient draughtsman’s feeling for the claritv of the design that he juggled the parts of the 
figure facing left to make his reversed pattern correspond. The second factor that entered int(j the 
problem was just this feeling for balance and design, as the figure facing left was usually employed to 





> . , t:, 

/r , A" 


I-'k;. 107. Hicroi;lyph of 

kneelioa soldier fiieine irotii 
wavs {Mriluni, pi. IX). 


Fig. 106. Apparent differentiation between near and far paws of griifon ; liorehardt, Xr-uirr-ti', 

pis. <), 10. 

flank another figure facing right. The third was the very important fact that the artist knew that the 
staff should be in the left hand and the wand in the right, and his realistic impulse made him wish to 
retain this feature. The importance of this fact can be seen from the fact that for positions where there 
was no traditional reason for objects being borne in a certain hatul, the artist 
often reversed his figure without altering the hands. .A good example ot this 
is the hieroglyph of the kneeling man holding bow and arrows hig. 107). 

The means ordinarily adopted by the artist make it appear at first glanee as 
though he had turned his figure around to show the back ot the shoulders 
and torso. One unusual example, in the chapel of Rahotep, seems to support 
this, as the whole of the w'aist-tie shows on the figure facing to the right, 
while only the end of the knot projects in front of the standing figuic lacing 
left (Fig. 108). One of the standing figures on the niche of FS 3078 show s a similar draw mg of the lion 
skin as though seen from the back. But these are isolated examples. Other figures have the waist-tie 
represented fully on men facing in either direction, and a further examination ot the collar-bones, the 
navel, the hands, and the shm wand, shows that the figure facimr left is really meant to be seen from 
the front, or rather in the usual combination of front view and profile common to standing figures. 
What the artist has done in the case of Rahotep is to place the lelt hand (seen from the back) holding 
the staff on an arm attached to the right shoulder, while a second left hand (seen from the back) is placed 
on the left arm, and holds the sfmi wand which passes behind the figure (further confused on the niche 
of FS 3078, where the wand passes in front of the figure). This treatment is unusual as the hand holding 
the shm wand is usually a right hand on the left arm (seen from the front). This more common 
convention is found also in the Rahotep chapel, as well as on the niche of ly-nefer (^Pl. 36), t^o^e of Kha- 
bauw-sokar (PI. 36) and Hathor-nefer-hetep, the door-jamb of Akhet-a a, G 2130 Khufuw-khaf 
(Fig. 109), and innumerable other examples. The same custom prevailed m figures of gods facing to 
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the left carrying a staff in one hand (left hand attached to right arm) and an cnh sign, or sometimes an 
axe or knife which passes behind the body, in the hanging hand (right hand attached to left arm). This 
applies also to figures carrying staff and handkerchief facing to the left (Khufuw-khaf, fa9ade , Ptah- 
hotep and Akhet-hetep, Paget and Pirie, l.c., pi. XXXI, Davies, lx., II, pi. XX), and one carrying a 
papyrus roll (Min-khaf, G 7430 — 7440, southern subsidiary niche). 

In some cases, usually where the figure facing left stood on a wall where it did not flank a figure 
facing to the right, the artist did not retain this convention, but showed the hands correctly drawn, as 
though the staff were held in the right hand and the wand in the left. In this case the wand passes in 



Fig. 108. Reversed figures of Rahotep 
{Medum, pis. X, IX). 



Fig. 109. Khufuw-khaf (G 7140): west wall 
showing ordinary reversal of hands. 


front of the body. This is found in the figure of Mer-ib on a wooden panel in the Louvre; in the case 
of the large figure of Ka-wab on the east wall of the chapel of Meresankh III (handkerchief instead 
of wand, Fig. no); in G 2220, G 7391, G 7101, G 2001, G 7820, LG 63, and possibly G 7760. 
On the facade of the rock-cut chapel of Khnum-hotep, excavated by the Service des Antiquites at the 
foot of the Giza plateau, and perhaps on the false-door of Kanofer from Dahshur in the British Museum, 
flanking figures show correct drawing of the hands. It is also found in the case of a figure of Khuwnera 
where the hanging hand holds a roll of papyrus, and in Yasen (G 2196) where the left hand holds 
a handkerchief. I'wo other variations appear, one where the hands are drawn correctly but the 
stair passes behind the body instead of in front of it as it should (G 2150, Fig. in; Khafra-ankh, 
L(j 75 ; and shown by Lepsius in i\Ier-ib, G 2100 annex), and one in the chapel of Methen 
where the hands are reversed (left hand on right arm and right hand on left) but the wand passes 
in front of the body. I take this from the Lepsius drawing {Denkmdler, II, pi 4) and have not 
verified it with the original. Another curious pose shown by Lepsius, in the chapel of Seshat-hetep 
{Denkmdler, II. pi. 23), is corrected by the new drawing of this figure in Junker’s Giza, II, fig. 28. The 
position is the ordinary one, and not as Lepsius has shown it with the staff held by a right hand. The 
artist in G 1029 has even made a mistake in a figure facing to the right, where the staff is held in a right 
hand attached to the left arm (Fig. 112), while in a figure facing right on the east wall of the chapel of 

' In the Sahura reliefs {lx., pi. iS) the goddess Nekhbet correctly drawn, the back of the left hand and the front of the 
faces left holding an ''nh sign in each hand. Her hands are right hand show. 
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Nofer (G 2110), although the right hand is correct, the shm wand passes behind the bodv. The left 
hand is missing with the rest of the upper part of the wall. 



Fig. 1 10. Properly reversed figure of Ka- 
wab (east wall of chapel of .Meresankh III, 

G 7530)- 



Fig. 1 1 2. Wrongly drawn hands 

on figure facing right : G 1029. 



Fig. hi. Properly reversed hands, 
but staff passes behind figure: G 2150. 





Fig. 113. Fimirc facing left holding 
staff against breast: south door-jamb 
of G 7750, hanging hand wrong. 


A variation of the figure with the staff and wand is that in which the man faces right, holding the 
shm wand in his right hand and with the left arm bent with the staff held vertically against the breast. 
This occurs on one of the Hesi-ra panels, on the false-door of Xefct-shemem in Brussels, and 
on the entrance-jambs of G 775 ° (Kg- ■ U)- I" <he latter case the figure faces left, and while the closed 
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right hand holding the staff is correct, the wand is grasped by a second right hand on the left arm. In 
the hieroglyph representing an old man a staff is held in one hand, while the other hand hangs open 
(Fig. 1 14). The hand holding the staff is drawn correctly, whether the figure faces to the right or to the 
left, in examples at Medum {Medum, pis. XIII, XIV), but the hanging hand is always drawn wrong 
with the thumb away from the body (hand drawn partly in profile). The hanging hand, like the hand 
extended open, towards a table of bread, for example, is always drawn incorrectly (except possibly once 
on a broken part of one of the panels of Hesi-ra). A ver\’ early example of the hanging hand drawn 
partly in profile is that of the attendant on the Narmer palette. 



I'lG. 1 14. W'rorujlv drawn hang- 
ing hand on hieroglyph (Davies, 
Ptahhetep, I, pi. I\'). 



I'lG. 1 15. Hanging 
hand of Meryt\etes 
(G 7650). 




Fig. 1 16. Figures with hanging 
clenched hand reversed correctly 
{Medum, pi. XIII, Rahotep). 



Fig. 1 17. Wrong hanging hand on figures facing both 
ways, Xcferma’at {Medum, pis. XVII, XXIV). 


The incorrect drawing of the open hanging hand (Fig. 115) is a constant feature of the ordinary 
position of tlie standing woman with one hand open on breast (right if facing left and left if facing right), 
or closed grasping the ends of her shoulder-ties (Meresankh III) or holding a lotus flower to her nose! 
The same drawing of the hanging hand is to be found in the child with the other hand to his mouth 
{Medum, pi. XXIV). If the hanging hand is closed it is shown correctly (Neferma’at, l.c pi XX) 
'Fhus the male figure standing with one hand clenched on the breast and the other hanging closed at his 
side IS always provided with correct hands whichever way he faces (Fig. 116. Rahotep), while the figure 
with both hands hanging open at sides (a position not common m chief figures) is certain to have the 
hand which hangs behind him incorrectly drawn (Fig. 117, Xeferma’at). Good illustrations of this are 
to be found in Mulum, XVII, XX, XXVI. and the panel from the chapel of Shen- m the British Museum 
(-\o. 1 193). There is possibly one case {The 'Tomb of Hesy, pi. XXIX) where the right hand is drawn 
correctly behind the body but this is unfortunately broken in such a wav as to preclude certainty The 
curve of the hand is so great as to suggest rather the back of the hand than a wrongly drawn Ihumb 
Oddly enough, the hanging hand of dancers is sometimes correctly drawn, although ihis is never the 
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case in the chief standing figures (Fig. 1 18, G 2184, Deir el Gebrawi). A standing figure of Nefernia'at 
{lx., pi. XXIII) is in an unusual position for a principal figure, with arms at sides, holding the tails of his 
panther skin in his hands. This is the attitude sometimes assumed by the i77;-priest, but is unicjue so far 
as I know for a figure of the owner on a false-door. Xeferma’at faces right and the hands are drawn 
correctly. Two other variations of the ordinary standing figure are that assumed bv Xarmer on the 
Hierakonpolis palette, where he carries a mace in his left hand and holds a flail against his chest with 
his right hand (the figure faces right), and that of a man on the east wall of the chapel of Khafra-ankh 
(LG 75) who faces right, holding a shm wand in his right hand while with his left he seizes the tie 
which hangs down from his shoulder. The drawing is complicated bv the unusual catching up of the 
tail of the panther skin to hang over the man’s left fore-arm. 



Fig. 1 18. Correct drawing of hanging liand f)f tlanccrs: (> 2184; I)cir d 
Gehnkd, II, pi. XVII, pi. XX. 


The figure of Hetep-heres II (PI. 44) on the west wall of the chapel of Queen .Meresankh 111 has an 
unusual attitude with her hands crossed on her breast. \ variation of the hanging Iiands is tiisplaved by 
the goddess Imentet in the Sahura reliefs {l.c., pi. 1) who places her left hand (drawn wrongly) on her 
right wrist. Other examples of simple standing attitudes of large figures are to be seen in the Sahura 
reliefs, such as the king presenting a cake to a god (/.c., pi. 38) or offering a cup {l.c., pi. 35), and the 
suppliant gestures of the family of the Libyan chief {l.c., pi. i). 

A frequent and less formal attitude of the standing male figure is that in which the owner of the tomb 
is shown leaning on a long staff. In this position the man places one hand on top of the staff while the 
other hand is extended along the staff. The man is often in the usual standing position, with both feet 
well apart and flat on the ground. The figure is found so in the chapels of Khiifuw-khaf ((j 
Ankh-haf (G 7510), Mervtyetes (G 7650), G 5110, G 5080, and in many of the later Giza chapels. 
While this is the ordinary position, one of the earliest examples of the figure shows a more easy, relaxed 
pose with the forward knee bent, the heel raised, and the weight resting partly on the toe of the forward 
foot, partly on the flat back foot. The whole figure is thus thrown slightly forward. 'Phis appears in a 
minor figure of an overseer in a boat on a fragment from the outer chapel ot 1 rince ICa-wab in Boston 
(Fig. 62) and in similar subsidiary figures, one on an Old Kingdom block from Lisht (Metropolitan 
IVIuseum, Xlo. 22— 1~26) and another of Dvn. \ date in the Barracco Collection in Rome (not the V atican 
as stated in Breasted, Geschichte Ac^yptens, 2nd edition, pi. 200). It is tound in the case of principal 
figures in the chapels of Khafra-ankh (LG 75), G 2184, G 2001, Qar {G y^oi), and Zauw at Deir el 
Gebrawi {l.c., II, pi. IX). A remarkable feature of the Khafra-ankh scene is that the whole group of the 
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large figure leaning on his staff and accompanied by his dog, watching a varied scene of tending cattle 
and agricultural and swamp occupations, is repeated again on a small scale among the subsidiaiy figures. 
The figure of Merv in the Louvre (and again on a smaller piece of the false-door in Cairo) belongs 
apparently to the first type of standing figure with both feet flat on the ground. Although he le^s on 
a staff he also carries a shrn wand in his right hand causing a confusing juncture where wand, staff, and 
hand meet. This is further complicated by a little slip of cloth which the figure leaning on a staff fre- 
quently holds between the fingers of one hand, for w hat purpose is not clear. The same clumsy drawing 




Fig. 120. Correct hand of wife placed 
on man’s arm: G 2110, west wall. 


of staff and wand appears in a similar figure on a panel in Copenhagen (Capart, L’Ari egyptien, II (191 1), 
pi. 1 21). .At Deir el Gebrawi, Zauw, leaning on his staff, also grasps a ^hm wand, held vertically by 

a hand placed well down on the staff (/.G, II, pi. IX). 

Whether the figure leaning on the staff faced to the right or to the left, the open hand laid on top of 
the staff is alwavs the wrong one. While the Egyptian artist nearly alw^ays drew the clenched hand 

correctly he had continual difficulty with the open hand. This appears to 
have been due partly to an aversion for representing the palm of the open 
hand. He usuallv drew the back of the hand with four fingers partly in 
profile curving over at the top, and the thumb, in profile, curving up from 
below. This served particularly for the hand outstretched to the table of 
bread and w ould have been a fairly correct approximation of the left hand 
in profile when the figure faced to the right, or the right hand when the 
figure was reversed. Unfortunately, except in unusual cases, the artist 
employed this convention for both hands. Thus the usual table scene 
with man or woman facing right shows the figure with two left hands 
(Fig. 1 19). This applies ordinarily to all attitudes in which the hands are raised before the body open, 
as in pra\ ing, in the respectful bowing attitude with hands on knees, or such gestures as that of the 
familv of the Libyan chief {Sa-hu-re, II. pi. i). or where the hand hangs behind the body as noted above. 
I lowever, w hen the hand is show n from the back flat, although open, the thumb is placed in its proper 
position. See, for example, the ca.ses where a woman places her hand upon the arm of her husband or a 
child (G 2110. Fig. 120; G 7660, G ifxjy, LG 89), woman facing left wdth son (Fig. 154), or the man 
who adjusts the king’s Heb-Sed robe (Fig. 121). The hieroglyph of the arm and hand (D 36) similarly 
shows the flat, open hand seen from the back with the thumb up (in some cases it may be the palm of 
the hand that is shown) (Fig. 122). Whether the sign D 41 show's the palm or the back of the hand is 



Fro. [21. Man adjii.sting Heb- 
.Scd robe; Rc-IIciIigtum, pi. ib. 
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uncertain (Fig. 122).! One unusual example uf the sign D gS shows the hack of the hand with the 
thumb disappearing behind the cake (Fig. 122), but ordinanlv the sign is drawn with the ,s™„-pr,dile 

view of the hand with the thumb up (Fig. ,22). The sign D ,9 holding the „tc pot is usuallv drawn 
Similarly (Fig. 132, note exception). 

When faced with a complicated problem to which he could not apply one of the .,ld conventional 
forms, the draughtsman was perfectly capable of observing and drawing a hand correctly. e\en when 
this called for a certain amount of simple foreshonening or the hiding of part of the hand. I sually the 


1 

' D !6 Arj-n ha' . 



D4I Ptah-hotep PI V 





0 38 Giza I Fiq. 37 
G 4260 

D38 Ptah-hotep Pl.V 





Fig, 122. Hieroglyphs showing different types of hands. 


expedient of turning up the conventional open hand so that the thumb was at the top and the fingers 
curved up from below sufficed for afigure holding somethingin the near hand. It is remarkable, however, 
how rare this correct drawing is among figures of the chief personage. I can cite only a few examples. 
In the Sahura reliefs the figure of the king hunting grasps a bundle of arrows which hang down from 
his right hand, while at the same time he pulls the string of the bow (Fig. 1 23). In the group where the 
king is being suckled by a goddess, Nekhbet holds her breast with her right hand. .An observation of 
the rounding of the surface requiring a certain amount of foreshortening is certainly to Ire seen here 
in the way that the hand curves round to disappear behind the breast (h'ig. 124). This is reversed cor- 
rectly in a figure of Sekhmet suckling the king in the Xe-user-ra reliefs (Fig. 125) and while the king's 
right hand appears to be drawn incorrectly in the Sahura example, here the hand passes behind the arm 
of the goddess and the fingers are in the right position. The goddess in the Unas reliefs holds the 
correct hand to her breast but the whole hand is shown without foreshortening (PI. 54). Finally, in the 

’ The drawing in Fig. 122 is taken from the south wall of hand are painted yellow and a green bracelet encircles the 
room b of the chapel of Iv-merv, in the inscription over the wrist, 
women clapping and singing for the dancers. The arm and 
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table scene of Nefer-seshem-ptah at Saqqarah, the man places his right hand to his mouth, the thumb 
and index finger correctly above the others and bent towards each other as though he had just finished 
placing something in his mouth (Fig. 1260). The position is unique for a table scene, but it is repeated 
by his wife who squats at his feet. 

In subsidiary figures facing to the right and carn,'ing some object, the hand is often correctly curved 
with the thumb above. This is to be seen in the Sahura reliefs in the case of the minor gods with their 



f IG. 123. Hand of kinc; holding arrows and bow-string; 
Sa-hu-re, II, pi. 17. 


offerings (PI. 53, Fig. 71, facing left); or in the chapel of Thiv the man carr3,-ing a scribe’s case (Stein- 
dorff. Das Grab des Ti, pi. 1 15). a cake (/.r pi. 133), a hs vase {l.c., pi. 66), or the hands holding a bowl 
(i\Iontet, ScDies de la I ie Prtvcc, p. 165). Similarly correct is the right hand held up to a necklace by 
a man in the Sahura reliefs (Borchardt, l.c., pi. 54)' the position of the man in the bird-snaring scene 
in I hi\ (Steindorff, l.c., pi. 116), who holds back his right hand (open) to signal to his comrades, and 
the hand of a man placed on a statue in the same chapel [l.c., pi. 63). A slightly different drawing is that 
of the raised hand of the sm priest {Sa-hu-rc. II. p|. 47), for in this case the hand is seen straight from 
the back with the fingers not drawn in semi-profile. A singing figure in the Cairo relief of Nen- 
kheft-ka (Fig. 12^ a) has the hands both drawn correctly, if the one held up forward is meant to show 
tlie open palm. Hands held up this way are sometimes showm in semi-profile aspect. When drawn 
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in this manner the old confusion between right and left hand appears (see hry-hb priest, Von Bissing, 
Re-Heiligtum, II, pi. 6). Often the drawing is not careful enough so that the front can be distinguished 
from the back of the hand when it is shown open. Although ordinarily the palm of the hand is not 
shown a few well-drawn hieroglyphs represent the open hand m this way (Fig. 122). The palm is shown 
plainly in the hand hieroglyph (D 46) in the reliefs of Sahura (/.g, pi. 67) ; Nofret (Mogenson, La 
Glyptotheque Ny Carlsberg, pi. XCI); ly-nefer, and on the Cheops slab-stelae. This hieroglyph m 
ly-nefer and on the slab-stela of Kanofer as well as the sign D 28 (which is drawn with the palm plainly 
visible in two cases) in Khufuw-khaf shows unusual markings on the palm of the hand, evidently meant 



placing hand to mouth; Capart, 
Rue de Tombeaux, II, pi. Cl. 



Fig. 126 b. The Goddess Seshat writing {Sa-hu-re, 
III, pi. I); scribe, Louvre. 




I'lG, 127 u. Singer, Cairo relief of Nen-kheft-ka; man feeding pigeon, Nefer-seshem-ptah ; man 

censing, Grab des Ti, pi. 66. 


for wrinkles in the skin (Fig. 122). Although D 28 is thus drawn with the open palm seen flat from the 
front (though the thumbs are on the inside making it appear as though the hands were seen from the 
back), the similar sign used in the word hm-h (D 31 and D 32) seems always to represent the hand from 
the back, either flat or more often slightly curved in semi-profile. The open palm appears early, well 
modelled on a slate palette (Fig. 27). 

A certain number of other simple and correct positions of the hand were made possible for minor 
figures bv the use of the semi-profile drawing, with the thumb either above or below corresponding to 
the hand which was represented. Thus we have the hand holding a piece of flesh in Thiy (Montet, l.c., 
p. 170), or the figures on the Nofer relief in Paris (Giza P>ecropolis, I, pi. 30), one holding a ewer and 
basin, the other lifting the lid of a bell censer. By bending the index finger forward the same drawing 
of the hand serves to show the snapping of a singer s fingers on a relief of Nen-kheft-ka (Fig. 127 a), or 
for the gesture of picking up an object, as in the case of the man taking grain or pellets from a basin to 
feed a bird in the chapel of Nefer-seshem-ptah (Fig. 127 o; as it is the left hand the thumb is down), or 
for lifting the lid of the bell censer in Thiy (Fig. 127 a; again the thumb is below, correctly). 

Occasionally the artist was called upon to draw more difficult attitudes of the hands of his principal 
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figures. A very remarkable piece of drawing appears m the hand holding the lotus of the figure of 1 letcp- 
heres I (G 7000 X) in thin gold relief which decorated a piece of furniture now completely destroyed. 
The position of the fingers is not unlike that devised for the hand holding the harpoon, and is totally 
different from the usual drawing of the hand holding the lotus flower (cf. Fig. ^5 with Fig. i v, showing 
Meresankh III). The stem is held between the thumb and forefinger, while the other three fingers are 
folded back into the palm of the hand. In spite of this careful piece of observation, the right hand, w hich 
is extended in semi-profile, is drawn quite incorrectly with the thumb down. Excellent observation is 
shown in the drawing of the hands of the Goddess Seshat writing (Fig. 126 A). This is repeated in the 
hands of a scribe on the false-door of Mer}- in the Louvre (Fig. 126 b) and in the reliefs of Kanofer {Ciza 



Fig. 127 b. Harpers: Iy-nier\- (C» 6020); l*tah-hotep, pi. XXXV. 


7 



Fig. 128. Hands holding harpoon, Deir el (lehrdui, I, pi. 111 . 


Necropolis, I, fig. 262). A similar difficult problem was solved well in the hands where .Mereruwka’s 
wife plays the harp (Fig. 145). The artist in Ptah-hotep showed great skill in treating the hands of a 
harp player in a minor figure (Fig. 127 b)-, less successfully dealt with by tlie draughtsman of Iv-merv 
(Fig. 127 b). A large degree of success was achieved in the curved back fingers of the hand holding the 
harpoon. This position of the hand called for a partial hiding of the thumb, a display of part of the 
palm, and some foreshortening in the drawing of fingers. 'I'he example (Fig. laS) set by large figures 
(Weserkaf; Berlin, No. 1119, Klebs, Die Reliefs des Alien Reiches, p. 37; Dcir cl (icbrdici, pi. Ill, Iby) 
was copied by subsidiary figures, both for the handling of the harpoon (d’hiy, l.c., pi. 1 13 ; and Mcrc- 
ruwka, Montet, l.c., pi. II) and the boating pole (see Fig. 129, Cairo, No. 1535, and also Thiy, l.c., 
pi. no; Ptah-hotep, Paget and Pirie, l.c., pi. XXXII). This drawing of the fingers was found suitable 
in the case of a principal figure throwing a lasso, a very rare representation found on the west wall of 
the court of G 2184 (Fig. 130). In the only subsidiary figure imitating this action where the fingers are 
well preserved (Sahura hunting scene, l.c., pi. 17), the hand drawn back with the rope is the right hand 
(on the left arm) instead of the left (Fig. 130). The damaged hand of the figure on the south wall of 
the chapel of Ra-m-ka (Metropolitan Museum) appears to be correct (right hand on right arm). 

The last example cited brings up an interesting point. It would appear that once a new attitude had 
been satisfactorily solved by a clever artist it became part of the stock models of the ordinary craftsmen 
who often used the new attitude with a total lack of discrimination. A strange jumble of mistakes in 
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drawing results from this, when the carefully worked out drawing of a part of the body is applied to an 
entirely inappropriate position. It is a strange fact that the Egyptian artist, although perfectly capable 
of correct observ'ation when faced with an entirely new problem in draughtsmanship, was perfectly 
content to use over and over again the formulae already at hand in his repertoire with not too nice a 



Fig. 129. Man with boating-pole, Cairo relief No. 1535. 



Fig. 130. Figure throwing lasso: chief figure G2184; Sa-hu-re, II, pi. 17. 


regard for their suitability when they had been transplanted from the position for which they were 
originally invented. Occasionally the adaptation was correctly applied, as in the ‘harpoon hold’ used for 
a hand seizing the head of a bird (Fig. i3i,Thi\), but more often confusion ensued. Thus, adapting a 
convention which had been worked out with care for the right hand lifting an object (wheL the figure 
faces to the right), the artist applies this to the left hand for the gesture of raising an ointment jar to the 
nose (Fig. 132, Qar ; Ptah-hotep, Paget and P.rie, I.c., pi. XXXVIII ; Isy, Deir el Gebrdzvi, II, pi. XVII), 
or for a man with his fingers to his forehead {Sa-hu-re, II, pi. 53). This is easily excusable if one 
attempts to draw a left hand in this same gesture according to Egyptian conventions. It is nearly correct, 
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While it is possible to analyse the causes of many of these mistakes in drawing, there are other 
examples, where the artist has exceeded the limits imposed upon himself by his conventions, which 
have to be set down as unreasonable blunders. Such, for example, are the arms and hands of the bound 
captives led by the gods in procession in the Sahura reliefs (Fig. 135); the prostrate foreigners trampled 
by the king as a griffon in the Ne-user-ra corridor (Fig. 106) ; the man seizing a fish in Thiy (Fig. 136) ; 




Fig. 1 38. Gesture of attendant at funeraty meal, Qar (G 7001) ; king, Re-Heiligtum, II, pi. 13 ; 
boatman, Kagemni, Firth, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, pi. 52. 


the hands of the two pairs of figures, king and goddess, pounding boundary poles in the Abu Gurob 
reliefs (Fig. 137); the figure holding up a haunch of beef on a table {Sa-hu-re, pi. 58); or the peculiar 
gesture of the hands of a figure in Qar (Fig. 138). This gesture for warding off evil is found employed 
against the crocodile in a correctly drawn hand (Fig. 138) and in a figure of the king in the Abu Gurob 
reliefs (Fig. 138), where again the hands seem to be correctly drawn. In none of these cases, nor in many 
others of the same kind, is there any reason why the proper hand should not be attached to its correct 
arm, following ordinaiy- Egyptian conventions. Interesting in the same light is the spurious plausibility 
of the careful drawing of linked hands in a pair of figures. In the case of Khufuw-khaf and his mother 
(PI. 44). and the two sons of Khafra-ankh (PI. 46), not only the hanging back hand of the first figure is 
wrong, but so is the front hand of the second figure, while in an example of Ankh-haf (Fig. 139) the 
wrong hand of the first figure grasps the correct hand of the second. In the case of the running figures 
from the Xekhebuw chapel the hands of both the first and second figures are correct, although there is 
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some confusion due to the fact that the figures are running in pairs (Fig. So). In the .\bu (iurob relieF 
(Fig- 139)’ ■''here two figures lay their hands on each other’s shoulders, both hands appear to be correct. 
In the Ptah-hotep games, the group of boys who clasp hands and swing around two bo\ s in the centre 
seem to have the hands correct, but they are really confused hv the same misplacement that usually 
results from reversed figures (Fig. 221). The hands of the girls performin'^ a similar action in Mere- 
ruwka s chapel are less clearly drawn (Duell, The Mtjstaba of Mereruka, pi. 164). The joined hands of 
dancers are sometimes quite correct, as in the entrance-jamb of Akhet-hetep (Louvre, fig. 7b) or Iby 
{Deir el Gebrau'i, I, pi. X), but in the latter case the free hand of each figure is wrong, following the 



Fig. 139. Pair of figures {Re-Hciligtum, III, pi. 8); clasped hands, Ankh-haf ((I 7510); attendant 

at funerary' meal, Cl 6040. 


usual convention of the extended open hand. Finally, the single figure with hands clasped in front of 
him usually shotvs a correct placing of the hands (Fig. 139).' 

To return to the attitudes of the principal figures, next in importance to the simple positions of the 
standing figure is the seated figure of the ow ner of the tomb. ’Fhe earliest known seateii figure (if one 
excepts the squatting figure of the Hierakonpolis paintings, and the seated king in I leb-Sed dress which 
has a form peculiar to this particular representation) is that carved on a small fragment from .'\bydos 
[Royal Tombs, pi. V A, 12). This is badly damaged but appears to show a smaller figure sitting on the lap 
of a large one. About the same time a crude version c)f the man seated at a table of bread appears upon 
the Naga-ed-Der evlinder seals (Fig. 46). This was to become the most common pose for the seated 
figure. The ordinary' position in this case is for the figure to face right, with the left hand on breast 
(either clenched or grasping the shoulder-ties of the long garment, depending upon the costume w hich 
the figure wears; open flat on breast usually in case of women). The rigiit arm, provided with a left 
hand, is extended to the table. The attitude is found reversed, but the extended hand is alw ays w rong 
(Pis. 32, 33; Fig. 1 19). The common variation of this attitude is that both hands are extended open 
towards the table, the near hand being invariablv wrong. Occasionally the far hand is placed upon the 
knee and the near hand is extended to the table (G 2110; G 7 ' 4 °’ F'SJ- i 4 “ > 494 °)- Other rare 

• See, for example, the Metropolitan block, No. 09,180,14; inner room, <'outh w.'.Il; 'on Rissinp. Dar Rf-lJeiliztum, II, 
figure on south wall of G 5180 (Tubingen) ; G 6040, south wall pis. 18, 12 

(Fig. 139); rock tomb LG 64; G 50S0, south wall; G 6020, 

pp 
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variations occur such as the early seated figure of Hesi-ra, who holds a staff and wand against his breast 
(PL 31) or figures which hold an ointment pot to the nose or their hand to their mouth, mentioned above 
in connexion with the correct drawing of hands (Figs. 132, 126a). Certain late figures (G 1151, G 2001) 
hold a handkerchief in the closed near hand while the far hand is extended to the table. A group may 
occur, also, either with the wife sitting behind the man in the same chair, or opposite him on the other 



Fig. 140. Seated figure presented with bowl, Naga-ed-Der 248. 


side of the table ; even at a separate table. A late representation is that of the man repeated twice, once 
on each side of the table of bread. There seems also to be one example wTere the son of the owner sits 
opposite him at the table (Wash-ptah, M.M. D 38). 

An important use of the seated figure is that in a scene related to the table scene, where a man (some- 
times also his wife) sits, usually in an arm-chair, in a mat pavilion (sh) with a great picture list of offerings 
in front of him. and often scenes of the preparation of a feast, music, and dancing. The figure mav place 
his near hand open upon the arm of the chair, or hold it closed about the handle of a flv whisk. His 
other hand is usually extended open to receive a lotus flower handed him bv an attendant (Fig. 141) but 
he may hold the flower up to his nose (6020), or even hold a staff in that hand (G 6010, where the scene 
m front of him is not the usual accompaniment to the sh scene). In Naga-ed-Der 248, a late example 
of a table scene, the chief figure is handed a bowl by an attendant (Fig. 140, hands correct). The open 
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hand, whether laid on the arm of the chair or extended to receive a llower is almost always drawn in- 
correctly. One exception is the figure on the south wall of G 6040 where the extended left hand is correct 
(Fig. 141). 

The seated figure appears often outside the table and sh scenes, but the attitudes show few variations 
from those noted above. The king upon his throne is found as early as the carving of Cheops at 1 lat-nub 
(Fig. 54), where the monarch is shown facing to the right with a staff in his left hand and a mace held 



Fig. 141. Shepseskaf-ankh in pavilion ((i (>040); Scshent-nofer in pavilion (G 50S0). 


over his right shoulder. We see Sahura, again, seated upon a similar box throne, this time deconted 
with the joined plants of Upper and Lower Lgypt, lacing to the left with fi\ whisk in the right hand and 
a small object in the left hand w'hich is always carried by striding figures of the king in the Ueli-Sed 
scene Ne-user-ra is shown enthroned with the Goddess Ifuto and .Aniibis who administers life in the 
form of rnh signs to the king. The box throne serves also as a seat for certain great ladies. 1 hus we find 
it for Queen IMeresankh III, both on the south wall of her chapel and upon the tablet of her false-door 
where the side of the throne is decorated with a seated lion (Fig. 13).' A more elaborate decoration of 
lions has been already mentioned on the base of a throne of Sahura and I nas and upon throne bases 
belonging to a queen of Pepy II. Queen Kha-merer-ncbty is shown seated on a simple box throne w ith 
her son Prince Khuwnera in the latter’s tomb. She holds a flower in her left hand and reaches out her 
right hand to the prince, shown as a small boy (Fig. 153). Queen Meresankh II is seated on a box tbrone 
in a boat on a fragment from her chapel (Fig. 63) as is a similar figure of Meresankh III. We find the 
Goddess Seshat seated on a throne in the Sahura reliefs {lx., pi. i) as well as in the temples of W eserkaf 


’ See also Fig. 54, the hieroglyph showing Queen Hetep- 
heres, and Fig. 55, a larger figure of the queen, where, how- 
ever, the shape of the seat is not preserv ed. Another example 


is in the inscription on the granite door-jamb of the chapel of 
Queen Khent-kauws, discovered by Selim Bey Hassan. 
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and Pepy II. The scene of mother and small son is repeated again in the chapel of Sekhemkara where 
he is shown with the seated Queen Hezet-hekenuw (Fig. 154). Appearing in similar family scenes are 
the seated figure of Atet on the false-door of her chapel {Medum, pi. XXIV) with her husband above and 
children below; another figure of Atet on the architrave of her deep niche {Medum, pi. XXII, where 
the lady receives a bird from her son at the end of a register of bird-netting) ; and the seated figure of 
Merytyetes on the east wall of G 7650- 

The chair upon which Atet sits (l.c., pi. XXIV) shows the seat drawn in plan as well as in profile. 
This peculiarity of drawing is found most frequently at the period of transition between Dyn. Ill and 
p)yiTi_ JV, occurring throughout the Aledum tombs. It appears frequently upon the primitive niche- 

stones, but is used so inconsistently that it is of little use as a criterion for dating 
purposes. For example, the convention appears as early as the chair of the seated 
figure on the Naga-ed-Der seals, although not on all of them. It is not used on 
the Hesi-ra panel (PI. 31) but appears in the beds and chairs in the great painted 
picture list in that tomb (Fig. 46). It is found as a hieroglyph in Mariette’s 
mastaba A i (Akhet-hetep) and also in an inscription of ly-nefer (PI. 36), but is 
not used on the stool of the seated figure of ly-nefer on the back of the inner 
niche, nor upon the chairs of Hathor-nefer-hetep and Kha-bauw-sokar. It dis- 
appears completely during the Fourth Dynasty at Giza but in Dyn. V a figure 
of Ptah-hotep on his false-door is shown seated upon a chair drawn in such 
a fashion (Fig. 46), although in this drawing the artist has combined the old- 
fashioned convention for the seat with the more sophisticated version of the 
chair showing all four legs, the far legs overlapped and partly hidden by the 
near legs (a type of representation found only in rare examples of late Dyn. V and VI; Fig, 217). 

I'he ordinary t\ pe of chair is an armless construction with a very low back over which the seat 
cushion extends. 'Fhe legs are carved in the form of those of a bull or lion, while the back of the seat is 
ornamented by a representation of a papyrus flower, or more rarely a plant form resembling the capital 
of the palm column. On the door-jambs of the chapel of Kay (Junker, Giza, III, fig. 15), the chair on 
the north side has the papyrus decoration, while that on the south has the palm form (an imitation of 
the use of the plants of Upper and Lower Egypt found on the sides of the king’s throne). The seat 
may be enormously extended to allow for the strange convention which places the wife behind the 
husband on the same chair, instead of beside him where she really must have sat. Another type of chair 
is also common. This has a higher back and arms, and is a representation in relief of such a chair as 
that found in the tomb of Queen Hetep-heres I. Resembling the open-work arms of that chair are two 
drawings, one in G 6040 and one in G 5080, where the arms are earthed with a pattern of girdle-tie 
emblems (Fig. 141). The arm-chair, like the plain chair, can be extended to hold the figure of the 
wife. I\ -nefer (.dwwa/e.r, III, pi. II) sits on a \er\ simple stool of different type with bent wood supports 
resembling that found in certain archaic statues. 

The figure of ly-nefer shows a variation from the normal type of seated figure. He holds a staff in 
his left hand and extends his right arm along his thigh with the hand open. This is the type of seated 
figure that is found in the scene of the presentation of sealed equipment on the east wall and entrance- 
jambs of the chapel of Prince Khufuw-khaf (PI. 42), once with the near hand closed holding a handker- 
chief. It is found also with the near hand clenched on the thigh in G 7391, and on the panel from the 
false-door of Shery in the British Museum. On the entrance-jambs of G 5110, Prince Duwanera holds 
a shm wand vertically in his near hand. A peculiarly distorted version of this pose is that of Ptah- 



Fm. 142. Khufuw-khat 
at talile of bread 
(G 7140). 
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hotep, mentioned above in connexion with the drawing of the chair seat. The figure faces left and the arm 
holding the wand passes behind the body in an impossible fashion. Finally, a seated figure of Ptah-hotep 
(Wreszinski, Atlas, III, pi. 2) is portrayed in an unusual connexion, apparently a sort of morning kvk’ 
where the noble is attended at his toilet. There is nothing remarkable in the drawing ot the figure itself. 

One type of figure which falls into a classification of its own, bearing little resemblance to other 
types, is that of the king seated, wearing the Heb-Sed dress 
and holding in his hands the flail and sceptre. The body 
and arms are concealed by the long robe, and the torso of 
the figure is in approximately true profile. Only the hands 
appear from beneath the garment. Even here there is 
room for a number of different variations in the position 
of the hands. Ordinarily the near hand is seen from the 
back, closed around the handle of the flail, while the other 
hand is seen from the front with the fingers grasping the 
sceptre, an attitude of the hands found also in the standing 
figure of the king in Heb-Sed dress (Fig. 143). But the left 
hand may be extended open (seen flat from inside), while 
the right hand holds flail, sceptre, and tas stafl. In one 
case (Fig. 143), the extended open hand passes wrongly 
on the near side of the handles of the staves. I be figure 
may also hold only the flail in his right hand, while the left 
hand is laid, in semi-profile, along the knee. Again this 
hand passes on the near side of the flail in one case (big. 

143). The figure on the sealing of Zer {Royal Tombs, II, 
pi. XV) faces left and holds the flail back across the body. 

Another type of representation belonging to the 
category of seated figures is that of the noble in a carr\ ing- 
chair. The earliest example of the fully developed figure 
is that on the corridor wall of Atet s deep niche (big. 144), 
although we must not forget the figures seated apparcntl} 
in palanquins that have been set down on the ground, both 
on the first and second great mace-heads from Ilierakon- 
polis. The carr>-ing-chair, as it is known in the actual 
example from the tomb of Queen Hetep-heres I, was con- ... 

stnicted so that the occupant sat on the floor of the chair tvith his knees op. I h.s ,s shorvn m many 
examples in the reliefs, for instance, in the chapels of Qar (G 700.), G f«20 or 't ed.m (G ,002 ig. 9 ., 
where the carrving-chair has been sc, down on the ground, as in the wooden funerary model found by 
Quibell in the tomb of Karenen). The carrying-chairwas frequently covered by a ba dc^qutn. an elaborate 
example of which is shown by Wreszinski in the tomb of Zauw (Atlas. II pk to). I he draug sma 
of the Atet tomb mav have tn, ended ,0 portray a different kind of chair, where a sort of box I, rone was 
mounted on poles. This would seem to be the case on a relief in Ber m No, i,„90, an e yn. 
relief of Ipv in Cairo (Wreszinski, Atlas, I . pl. 40,.). "here the framework of the cwrryrng-chair is shown as 
ot the ordtarv tvpe but where the owner is seated above, as though the arm ot the chair were really a box 
throne, with his feet resting on what would ordinarily be the railing of the front part 0, the chair, ha, 


1 -'k;. 144. Ncfcnna'at in carrcing-chair 
{Mdium, pl. XXI). 
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the box throne mounted on poles really did exist is shown by the rather differently represented carrying- 
chair of Sesh-seshet, the wife of Alereruwka {Atlas, III, pi. ii), where the son sits at his mother s feet 
(Fig. 146). It is possible that the Berlin and Cairo examples may result from a confusion in the artist s 
mind between the ordinary type of carrving-chair and that of Sesh-seshet. There is another possibility 
in the case of the early Neferma’at drawing. This is that the artist hesitated to conceal a part of Nefer- 
ma’at’s body and has for that reason shown him seated at the leyel of the arms of the chair. The analogy 
of the position with that of the figure on the box throne suggested the attitude with staff in left hand and 



right arm hanging, rather than the normal position with fly whisk in one hand and a short baton in the 
other. This would be perfectly consistent with the point of yiew of an artist who continually drew 
objects \\ hich were supposed to be inside a box, aboee its lid. It would also explain the yery unusual 
use of a box throne for a private man. As far as I know it is only used for kings and queens through- 
out the reliefs and paintings of the Old Kingdom, except in the case of Mereruwka’s wife, where it 
is decorated with a lion in relief on the side as on the throne of Aleresankh III. Sesh-seshet was an 
eldest daughter of a king, however; her son Men,-tety was given the title of prince, whether out of 
courtesy is not clear, and Walter Federn has even attempted to prove that she was a divorced wfife of 
Pepy I.‘ The explanation of the construction of the curious throne upon which the king is carried in 
the Heb-Sed scene {Re-Heiligtutn, II, pi. II) is by no means clear. The position ordinarily assumed in 
a cartA'ing-chair, with the knees drawn up. is found in the unconventional figure of Alereruwka seated 

' ‘Du- Kciniiziii Seschscschet’ ; Oricntalia. vol. V. 1936. p. 379, hut see Charles Nims, ‘Some Notes on the Family of Mereruka’, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 5S, pp. 63S-47. 
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on a long couch, listening to his wife playing the harp (Fig. 145). In one case, the xMk- of Mereruwka 
IS shown squatting beside her husband in a carrying-chair {Atlas, III. pi. 8). 

The squatting figure should perhaps be grouped with the seated figure. It occurs for cliicf ti-ures 
only in the subordinate position of the wife, at her husband’s feet, or before or beneath Ins chair. 
Ordinarily this figure of the wife is drawn on a smaller scale than that of her husband, although the wife 
of Mereruwka, playing the harp to him, is of a size equal to that of her husband. 'I’he position is known 
as early as the Hierakonpolis tomb, but, of course, is only rudely approximated there. 'I'he position of 
the wife differs from that usual in small subsidiary figures in that the raised knee is not shown, but only 




Fig. 146. Squatting and kneeling figures: Ptali-hotep (Wreszinski, .-I//u.u HI. p). 2); 
Yeduw (G 7001); Das Grab des Ti, pi. 94; Mer\-T(.-t\, the son of Mereniwka (Atlas, 
III, pi. ii); The Mastaha of Mtreruka, pi,''. 52, l)y. 


one leg which passes under the body with the foot laid out fiat, the top of the foot down. .Apparently 
a woman sat back upon both legs which were tucked under her, while a man drew only one leg back 
under his body and raised the other knee (Fig. 146). More probable and comfortable positions are shown 
by the statues which perhaps better approximate actual usage than do the two relief t\pes mentioned 
above. Squatting xvomen in the statues often draw their feet in at the side of the boiiv, without actually 
sitting on them, and the same is true of a male statue (Xo. 39143 in Cairo). .Another type of .statue, of 
which there are seyeral examples, is that of Xy-ankh-ra in Cairo, found bv Professor jtinker. Here one 
knee is drawn up, while the other leg is laid across behind the first leg and not drawn hack under the 
body. The positions of the hands of the squatting figures present similar simple variatirins to those 
shown by the standing and seated figures. 

The previous types of chief figure have all been in more or less static positions, but the principal 
figure of a scene may also be shown engaged in energetic action. .\n early attitude of the king is that 
where he strides forward with the left knee slightly bent and the right ff)ot raised on the toes, grasping 
a prostrate captive by the hair in the left hand (which usually also holds staves or weapons), while he 
raises his right hand with a mace to strike the victim. The clenched hands arc drawn correctly and 
would probably have been so when the figure was reversed, as the draughtsman does not seem to have 
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been troubled by the representation of the closed hand as he was by the open one. I do not remember an 
Old Kingdom example facing left where the hands are preserved. This position of the king is a very old 
one, being known from a crude example in the Hierakonpolis tomb, from inscribed objects from the royal 
tombs, the Hierakonpolis palette of Narmer, and the Wady IMaghara rock carvings. It had a later variant 
in the royal reliefs of Dyn. V and VI, where the king seized a mixed group of foreigners instead of a single 
man. The attitude was copied both in royal and private reliefs for the figure in the bird-hunting and 
fish-spearing scenes.’ In the adaptation either both hands held the harpoon or spear, one raised and one 
lowered, or both arms were bent at the elbow with the hands raised, one holding the throwing-stick and 
the other a group of captured birds by their legs. The attitude served also for the man hunting with the 



Fig. 147. Reversed figures of striding king; Re-Heiligtum, II, pis. 13, 14. 

split spear, being copied closely by the figures of Yasen (G 2196, PI. 60) and Nebemakhet (LG 86), 
which raise the spear in one hand and clutch the papyrus stems with the other, just as the king raises 
his mace and seizes the hair of the captive. It was also used for the rare position of the man throwing 
the lasso, either in the hunt of wild game, or the throwing down of a bull for slaughter. The one 
chief figure in this attitude is partially destroyed (G 2184, Fig. 130), so that it is impossible to 
determine in which pursuit he was engaged. A very early example of the attitude is found on a slate 
palette (Fig. 25). The well observed drawing of the hands of many of these figures has been noted 
in an earlier paragraph. 

Another common position of royal figures is the striding king in the Heb-Sed scenes. Except for 
certain alterations in the crown or waist-cloth, this figure is ver\- similar in all examples and shows the 
same position of the feet as does the striding figure mentioned above. The earliest example of this posi- 
tion is on a plaque of Wedymuw, where, however, the execution is summary^ (Fig. 34). This figure 
faces right, but strangely enough the first well executed examples of this pose are those from the Step 
Pyramid enclosure where the figure faces left. In the reliefs of the Abu Gurob Sun temple there are 
good examples of the king facing right. The remarkable detail of these postures is that the objects 
carried by the king remain held by the proper arm and hand when the figure is reversed. This is the 

■ Ver>- early examples are those shown m Ahydos, I, pi. XI: Royal Tombs, I, pi. XI, Wedvmuw and pi. XXXII, where 
Wedymuw is shown spearing some animal. See Figs. ^7, -^y. ' ’ 
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only example of such correct observ’ation that I know in the drawing of the principal figure in the Old 
Kingdom. Thus, when he faces to the left, the king holds up the flail before him in his right hand, and 
the small object of uncertain use against his breast with his left hand, while when the figure laces to the 
right, the small object is held forward in the lelt hand, and the flail against the breast with the right 
(Fig. 147)- This is consistently observed, even in the Wedv-muw plaque. 

The large figure shooting with bow and arrow is onlv preserved in the Sahura hunting scene, and 
is not common in the Old Kingdom, although a fragment of such a figure occurs among the Metro- 
politan blocks from Lisht, as well as a beautiful piece with an elaborate pattern of interwoven minor 
figures shooting with bows (which might be from a battle scene). It is repeated in small figures again 
in the Old Kingdom, in the fragment of a battle scene from the Tnas causeway reliefs, once \ er\ late 
in the Intermediate period at Naga-ed-Der (X 3737, Fig. 148), and once at Deir el Oebrawi (kneeling 
figure). The careful drawing of Sahara’s hands has been noted above (Fig. 123). 'The feet are in the 
same position as in all striding figures. The earliest example of the action 
is that on the Louvre and British Museum slate palette (Fig. 25). 

Certain other actions of the large figure appear in rare examples. 'The 
scene of the king and the goddess driving boundarv poles is know n from 
the Khasekhemuwy door-jamb at Hierakonpolis, a fragment of early royal 
relief from Gebelein (PI. 30) and the .'Vbu Gurob reliefs (Fig. •37)- Gn the 
mace-head of the Scorpion king, that monarch is shown with a hoe in his 
hands, in a scene that has been interpreted as the opening ot a canal (Fig. 30). 

A very odd subject occurs on a sealing (Fig. 39) where the king appears to 
be struggling with a hippopotamus. One wonders if this can liave any con- 
nexion with the remarkable, but very fragmentary, hippopotamus hunt on 
a wall in the temple of Pepy II. Finally, in the .Xtet chapel at Medum 
(Medum, pi. XXVII), Neferma’at is shown in what is really only a variation of the ordinary standing 
figure, but holding in his left hand, not only the stall, but the ends of the leashes of hunting liogs that 
attack desert game in two of the registers before him. .\ trailing black line on the ground suggests that 
the leash of the dog in the central register has slipped from the master s hand, but the w all is too broken 
to permit certaintv. A man with dogs on a leash appears already on a Predynast ic jiot (fig. 44) and we 
know' in temple reliefs the figures of the king presenting calves which he holds smulaiK at the end of 
a cord or leash (Fig. 72). 

The grouping of large figures follows a few simple patterns, and shows usually the owner tif the 
tomb accompanied by his familv. Thus the wife is shown standing fir seatcil behind her husband, or 
squatting at his feet. She stands behind him upon most occasions, or sits w ith him at the table of bread 
or in the sh scene, and frequently she accompanies him in the boating scene in the marshes. 'Fhc standing 
figure of the wife assumes a number of positions— with one hand around her husband's back resting on 
his shoulder and the other hand hanging or closed around his hanging arm (Fig. 149) ; in a similar position 
with the hand laid flat upon the hanging arm of the man (Fig. 149), once placed upon his chest (Giza 
Necropolis, I, fig. 258), and once around his waist (Denkmaler, II, pi. 38. LG 93) : three variations of a 
position in which she clasps his hanging arm. The most common of these is to place one arm around 
the hanging arm with her hand on her breast, while she clasps the forearm of her husband with her 
other hand (Fig. 109, Pi. 43), but the arm which encircles that of her husband may hang down, while 
her other hand is laid across it above the wrist (this hand may either be closed around her other arm or 
laid flat upon it; see G 739^ (Fig- G 7820, G 2220), but this is varied at least once by having the 


l-'io. 14S. 1 luntsiu.in, 
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second arm hanging at the side holding a lotus flow er (G 4940, Fig. 150), In one case, Xefernia’at holds 
his wife’s hand in his hanging hand, while she places her other arm around him [Mcduvu pi. XXVII). 
The wife actually must have stood beside her husband on these occasions, and the realistic draughtsmen 
of Meir in the Aliddle Kingdom have given a much better approximation ot this position, although this 
forced them to hide a little more of the wife’s figure. This is particularlv successful in the chapel of 
Ukh-hotep 11 (Fig. 150). When seated behind her husband, the wife usually places one arm behind 
him with her hand on his shoulder and the near hand laid flat against his waist or at his elbow (Fig. 120), 


but in one case (G 1607) she places the far hand upon her breast, the elbow and part of the arm being 
hidden by the man’s back (Fig. 151). When seated behind the man in an arm-chair, the wife sometimes 


places her near hand on her husband’s arm (Sekhemkara, 
LG 89). The squatting figure of the w ife usuallv places one 
arm around the leg, or legs, of her husband, w hile she holds 
the other hand flat on her breast, extends it open, or holds 
up a lotus flower to her nose (Fig. 146). 

The children usually stand in various attitudes of respect 
in rows in front or behind the chief figure. 'The smallest 
children often place a finger to their lips. The favourite son, 
or rarely the daughter, stands betw een the chief figure and 
his staff, holding the staff with one hand and usually a flow er 
or a bird in the other. The artist does not always follow the 
conventional groupings, and occasionally achieves a charm- 



ing informal pose, such as the small bov in (j 4940 (west 

® ^ . .'till l-IO. 151. (, It> 07 , scaled fimircs ul mail 

wall) who turns his head towards his father and reaches back ■ 


his hand to touch the man’s leg (PI. 50). Less attractive is 

the position of the daughter who stands behind her father's chair on the east wall of the chapel of 
Khufuw-khaf, reaching up to touch his back with her hand while she holds a lotus flower m the other 
hand (Fig. 152). A magnificent composition has been achieved in the grouping of the father and sons 
on the north wall of the pillared hall of .Mercruwka (PI. 56). 'Phis was copied in the tomb of Pepy-ankh, 
called Heny-kem at Meir, but by reducing the size of the sons the artist has destroyed the balance and 
rhythm of 'the original. A particularly happy group is that <.n the door-jamb of the n.ck-cut tomb of 
Khafra-ankh (PI. 46) with the two plump naked boys holding hands while the forward boy twists his 
arm around his father’s staff. A group showing a seated mother with her small son is found in the 
chapels of Khuwnera (Fig. 151) and Sekhemkara (Fig. 154) while we have mentioned already the seated 
figure of Atet receiving a bird from one of her sons m connexion with a bird-trapping scene. I he figures 
of Meresankh III and her mother in the boating scene of the daughter’s tomb (Pig. (^) belong to this 
type of family group, as does a particularly happy drawing of a mother and daughter on tlm- stela of 
Ihat and Nykauwra in Cairo (Fig. 156) or the group of Khufuw-khaf and his mother holding hands 
on the fayade of his chapel (PI. 44)- Similar in idea to these representations is the badly preserved relief 
of Sahura {l.c., II, pi. 48) which shows a goddess (?) with her arm around the shou ders of the queen, 
likewise the figures of Sahura, Xe-user-ra, Unas, and Pepy II being suckled bv a l^(ddess^Such groups 
as these are reflected in subsidiary figures by the seated woman nursing her cKId. This occurred 
in the figure of a woman sitting on the cabin of a freight-boat in the reliefs of Dyn^\ I. It appears 
in the chapel of Kagemni (Fig. 155) -d on a relief of Ipy in Cairo (Capart, Mnnpins, Fig. 173. P- UM)- 
The woman on a stela in Berlin (Xo. 13466) is not in a boat. 
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It has been noted that the figures of Khafra-ankh and his dog are repeated on a small scale in the 
midst of the agricultural scene that the large figure is surveying. This is an unusual representation, but 
other examples are known of the principal figure participating in a scene, all the figures of which have 
been reduced to fit into a particular space on a tomb wall. The most common of these representations 
are those of the boats, usually found over the doorway of the L-shaped chapel at Giza, and often in 



Fig. 152. Daughter standing behind Khufuw-khaf, 
G 7140. 



Fig. 153. Khuwnera and his mother, Queen 
Khamerer-nebty II. 



Fig. 154. Sekhemkara and his mother, 
Queen Hezet-hekenuw (L.D., II, pi. 42). 


other chapels at Giza and Saqqarah. Here the owner sits in the boat, drawn the same size as the oars- 
men. An early example of this is the fragment from the chapel of Aleresankh II (Fig. 63), although the 
figure of the queen seems to be on a slightly larger scale than the boy punting her. A typical example 
is the figure of Meresankh III seated in a boat on the east wall of her chapel. The swamp scene is often 
reduced to a small scale, as in the chapel of Nebemakhet, where the owner hunts with a split spear, or in 
rhi\ , where he leans on a staff and watches his men harpooning hippopotamus. In these examples the 
principal figure is larger in size than the subordinate ones. The owmer is also shown picking papyrus, as 
in the case of the mother and the daughter in the chapel of Meresankh III, or the over-door decoration 
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in the corridor of Thiy. A ver\’ battered scene of this sort occurs again over the door in room b of the 
chapel of ly-mery (G 6020). One of the most striking of these reductions of a large figure is that shown 
by Lepsius {Detikmdler, II, pi. 43 a), where W erekhuw is shown riding in a carrving-chair that has been 
strapped on the backs of a pair of donkeys. 

The individual characteristics of the principal figure are seldom observed. Usuallv the figure is 


shown in the prime of life, with the profile rendering of the head corre- 
sponding to the conventional Old Kingdom conception of masculine or 
feminine beauty. It is true that a large proportion of the heads of the 
figures in the chapels of the great personages of Dvn. IV have been 
destroyed, but those which are preserved do not often given the same 
impression of careful portraiture that is so often evident in the statues. 
The Cheops ivory, the statues of Rahotep and Xofret. the reserve heads 
of the Western Cemetery at Giza, the statue of Hemvuwnuw, the bust 
of Ankh-haf, and the statues of Radedef, Chephren, and Mveerinus have 
made us familiar with the faces of the royal family and the people of the 



I-'k;. 1^5. Woman nursing child 
on Irciglit-hoat, Kagcmni (Teti 
PvrawiJ Cemderus, pi. 53). 


court of Dyn. IV. The heads on the north and west wall (Rl. 43) of the 


chapel of Khufuw-khaf recall vividly the best of the reserve heads, but 
this is a general impression produced more by the clean-cut style of the 
reliefs and the perfection of the drawing of the features, than by the 
similarity of any particular characteristic of facial structure. The same 
is true of the head of Merytyetes from the east wall of her chapel, or 
the beautiful head of Akhet-hetep in the Barracco Collection in Rome, 
which I believe came also from the Merytyetes chapel (Pis. 41, 42). 
There is a resemblance between the head of Khufuw-khaf’s wife on the 
west wall of their chapel and the reserve head of G 454 °- ^ k^ad ot 

Khufuw-khaf himself on the north wall is not unlike a profile view of 
Sneferuw-^eneb. It is more like it, in fact, tlian the relict head on 
Sneferuw-seneb’s own false-door. The Akhet-hetep relict slightly 
resembles the profile of the head from G 4640. These resemblances 
are partly stylistic, partly due perhaps to a common family likeness, 
or to a similarity in type of the ruling class of this time. 1 he 



heads of the slab-stelae also belong to this type of well drawn, care- ^ Motlier and daughter 

fully sculptured, conventionalized face. The fact that they are in very un false-door of lhat (Horchardt- 
low relief gives them less of a resemblance to the portrait heads IWisner, II >ik. >f Art fmm the 

than those just mentioned. Throughout there is none ot the attempt 
to capture individuality which differentiates each reserxe head from 

another, and makes the royal sculpture a series of as fine portraits as survive from Egyptian art. 

It is true, of course, that the Egyptian artist was hampered by his convention of the profile view of 
the face with the eye seen from the front. He could not use the drawing of the eye to help him in catching 
a likeness. The shape of the nose was the easiest characteristic of the face which he could emphasize in 
profile, and he was thus more successful in his portraits in relief when the individual was possessed of 
a prominent nose. More rarelv he observed the shape of the mouth, the line ot the throat, the thickness 
of the neck or the configuration of the skull. Ordinarily he was content with two or three conventional 
methods Thus he drew a concave line from the forehead, cutting in to the bridge and out to the tip of 
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the nose. We see this in the head of Akhet-hetep, mentioned above (PL 42), in the heads of small 
figures in the Ankh-haf chapel, in the head of the wife of Khufuw-khaf, and in that of his mother on 
the facade (Pis. 43, 44), as well as the heads on the slab-stelae of Kanofer, ^eny, Ka-m-aha, and G 4140 
{Giza Necropolis, I, pis. 17, 19, 20, 57). Another method was to continue the rounded line delineating 
the top of the head to include the forehead, changing at the bridge of the nose to an almost straight line 
that ran to its tip. This appears in some of the heads in Khufuw-khaf and on the slab-stelae of Nefert- 
vabet and Nofret {Giza Necropolis, I, pis. 18, 19). The head of Wepemnofret has a slight bulge in the 
line of the forehead (PI. 32), repeated again in the well-cut head of Mer-ib on the south wall of his 
chapel (PI. 46), and that of another Mer-ib on a wooden panel in the Louvre, while the head of Meryt- 
yetes (PI. 41) allows a curve to the nose-line. The heads of Hetep-heres and Meresankh give more 
prominence to this curve and accentuate the size of the nostrils (PI. 44). The head of Mery in the 
Louvre shows a more continuous curved line from hair-line to tip of nose with less of a break at the 
bridge of the nose. The drawing of the lips, the slightly rising curve of the throat, the unobtrusive chin, 
and the shape of the back of the head are very similar in all these heads. Of all mentioned so far, there 
is perhaps a hint of individuality in the trim, piquant lines of the face of Nefert-kauw (wife of Khufuw- 
khaf (PI. 43); but note her resemblance to Meresankh III); the rather prominent curve of the nose of 
Mervtvetes ; and the bold nose and definitely pronounced nostrils of Hetep-heres II (PI. 44). In the 
latter case a comparison can be made with the pair statuette found in the chapel of G 7530 (PI. 16) and 
the relief thought to represent the same two ladies in the chapel of G 7350 (PI. 45). Except for a vague 
resemblance between the close-fitting hair and rather plump face of the statuette of Meresankh and her 
heads in relief in both chapels, the statuette provides little evidence as to the accuracy of the portraiture 
in relief. The fact that the skull of Meresankh actually protruded markedly at the back receives no 
recognition either in the relicts or the statuette. There does seem to be a certain resemblance between 
the heads of Hetep-heres in the reliefs from the two chapels. The complete dissimilarity of the heads of 
the rock-cut statues of Meresankh and the three of Hetep-heres is a little disheartening, but it is, of 
course, idle to expect careful portraiture in nummulitic rock-cut statues. 

The stylistic resemblance between heads in relief and in the round, seen in the case of the reliefs of 
the reign of Cheops and Chephren and the reserve heads, seems to me to be evident in the Archaic 
period as well, in the reigns of Zoser, Sa-nekht, and Sneferuw. Certain characteristics, at first appearing 
highly personal, arc found in several heads and make it difficult to judge how far the artist has indulged 
in a taste for portraiture. Thus the same beak-like nose is seen in four heads of Sa-nekht, two at the 
Wady Maghara, and two on the relief in Cairo attributed to this king by Professor Borchardt;i on six 
heads of Zoser in the Step Pyramid reliefs; slightly refined in the aquiline nose of Hesi-ra on his wooden 
panels; and in the heads of Kha-bauw-sokar and Hathor-nefer-hetep. Deep furrows at the corner of 
the mouth and in the cheek appear likewise on the heads of Sa-nekht; on the seated figure of Hesi-ra; 
on one jamb of Hathor-nefer-hetep ; and less pronounced in the Zoser reliefs. The high relief of the 
heads of .-Vkhet-a a throws a similar shadow around the cheek, at the extremity of the mouth. The 
head of the statue of Zoser found in his serdab seems to possess these same characteristics and bears a 
strong stylistic resemblance to the reliefs of that king and those of Sa-nekht. I believe that a similar 
resemblance is to be observed between the face of Hathor-nefer-hetep and the full-throated, wide faces 
of the statue of Neset m the Loucre, the Turin seated princess, and the standing statue in Brussels. 
The slender hieroglyphs with their dry, rather cramped modelling carry^ out this resemblance in the 
inscriptions of the Zoser statues, the boundary steles, and the Turin Heliopolis reliefs; the inscriptions 
‘ I have suggested in a previous chapter that the Cairo relief may be a portrait of Zoser. 
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of Hesi-ra. Kha-bauvv-sokar, Hathor-nefer-hetep, and Akhet-a'a. That this stvle did not prcva.l 
untversally .shown the ven- different hieroglyphs, broad and bold in stMe buti.i low rehei i>f the 
ep y™ pane S (contemporary with the first examples in this scries), and the even holder hiero- 
g yp s m ig re le o } -nefer, FS 3078 and Alethen, roughly contemporary with the three monuments 
mentioned last In type this bold style seems to be a later development, the trend bei.ig awav from the 
low reliefs, and the slender, sometimes cramped, forms toward the high carving ^^ith broad simple 
masses It seems to me that one can see a refiection of this change of stvle in the heads as well The 
badly battered head of Sneferuw from the Wady Maghara shows a full-throated plump face that seems 
not un ike that m the Cheops ivory. This is reflected in the heads of ly-nefer, and the subsidiary figures 
m FS 3078 and in Rahotep and Nofret. The chief figures in Rahotep and Xofret begin to show a t\pe 
of face more like the conventional Dyn. 1\' type, and this is even more pronounced in the heads of 
Methen. The heads of the subsidiary figures of ly-nefer, 3078. and Nofret are remarkably similar, 
presenting frequently a coarse, boorish face, vith a snout-like nose. 'Fhe heads of the primitive niche- 
stones are often too crude or too badly weathered to present any pronounced characteristics, but the 
two figures on the stone of Waten and those of Emery’s 'I'ety present affinities with the first group of 
heads mentioned above, resembling the face of llathor-neler-hetep. 

In spite of these stylistic characteristics, some of the faces of the Archaic period can perhaps be- 
taken for fairly accurate portraits. The statue of Zoser shows a pronounced resemblance to his relief 
portraits, and the fact that these also resemble the heads of Sa-nekht may easily be due to a close relation- 
ship between the two men.’ The heads of Hesi-ra show a peculiar narrowness of the top of the skull 
which may have been characteristic of the man, and in the case of one of his panels, and one of the 
heads of Hathor-nefer-hetep, the furrows at the corners of the mouth may be intendeii to show the 
lines of an ageing face. The lines in the .Akhet-a a reliefs resulted, I belie\e, from the modelling of the- 
mouth and cheek, and were accidental, but the careful drawing of the full throat of Hathor-nefer- 
hetep, and the added line under the eye and in the cheek, and the care w ith w hich the sculptor of 1 lesi-ra 
has treated his low relief surfaces, make it .seem more likelv that in these cases, as in the Sa-nekht 
heads (and a little more conventionally in the Zoser heads), there is an attempt to imitate the features 
as they actually looked to the artist. 'Fhe head of Kha-bauw-sokar seems also to bear the stamp of 
accurate portraiture, though with less pronounced characteristics than those of his wife. The heads of 
ly-nefer, Rahotep, Nofret, and Methen, althouuh difi'ering somewhat stvlisticalK , appear to be more 
conventional work than the others (cf. Chapter A'lH and Chapter XVI. p. C'l). 

At Giza we are fortunate in being able to compare in a few cases a sculptured head in the round of 
fine quality with a relief portrait of the same man, of etpiallv good workmanship. In two examples the 
artist has imitated peculiar characteristics of the face, and the two tvpes c)f portraiture agree. .Attention 
was called long ago to the resemblance between the reserve head of Xofer and the relief from his north 
door-jamb in Boston (PI. 48). The resemblance is equally .striking when these are compareii to the 
tablet in the Barracco Collection, a little less pronounced on the Louvre door-jamb. 'Fhe heads on the 
south and west walls of the chapel were more conventionalized. The deep indentation at the bridge of 
the nose and the hooked nose itself are the outstanding characteristics, but the drawing of mouth and 
chin is individual. The pronounced chin and nose, the set of the lips, and the protruding line of the 
forehead which one sees in the wonderful Hildesheim portrait of Prince 1 lemyuwnuw . are imitated in two 


’ Lauer, and more recently Borchardt (J.Z.. 73, pp. ic6ff.), in one of the early shafts nndei th.e e.ast face of that IRranml, 
were of the opinion from sealings found in the gallcrie.s under that Sa-nekht preceded Zo'-tr. Ihe,\(\er, thi'; ha', now been 
the Unas Pyramid, the granaries west of the Step Pyramid, and refuted by Lauer, Im Pyiur.iJ' a III, p. 53, 
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fragmentary relief portraits of the Prince in Boston' (PI. 48). A possible resemblance can perhaps be 
noted between the relief heads of Rahotep and Nofret and their famous statues in Cairo. A head in 
relief, which by the observation of certain unusual details, is undoubtedly a portrait, is that of Semen- 
khuw-ptah, called Itwesh (MM D 43), now in the Brooklyn Museum from the Collection of the New 
York Historical Society (PI. 48). The shoulders are broken away below, but from the curve of the back 
it would seem that the sculptor had tried some innovation nearly approximating true profile. If this is 
so, it is a unique e.xperiment for a principal figure. The only other examples of such a variation from 
the traditional aspect of the chief figure are small figures on the lower part of stelae, where the reduced 

size of the principal figure apparently tempted the artist to variations 
often practised on minor figures (see, for example, the southern false- 
door of Ptah-hotep (Fig. 46); a stela in Hildesheim (No. 2388); and 
the monstrous example in Copenhagen, Fig. 157). 

In a few cases the artist, while not attempting a portrait, has re- 
produced certain personal characteristics of the owner of the tomb. 
We find the corpulent figure of Khufuw-khaf on the fafade of his 
tomb, evidently portrayed as an older man than elsewhere in the 
chapel. The ver}' deep skull, protruding at the back, does not appear 
in any of the other portraits of the Prince, but would seem to be a 
piece of careful observation on the part of the man who drew this 
figure (PI. 43). The features seem to be more pronounced and less 
conventional than in the other heads. When the artists of Meresankh 
III came to portray the figure of her father Ka-wab on the east 
wall of the chapel, they also gave him a portly bearing resembling 
Khufuw-khaf (Fig. no). Particularly realistic are the rolls of fat 
given to the figure of Khafra-ankh (LG 75) on his north door-jamb. 
The deep skull protruding at the back is known again from a portrait 
of Thenty in very high relief on the north wall of a rock tomb near the southern end of the line at the foot 
of the eastern cliff at Giza. It is interesting to remember that the skeleton of Meresankh III had just such 
a skull. Corpulent figures are known in other ca.ses, such as the figure on a column in G 7150, and 
the well-known figures on the columns of Nefer-seshem-ra at Saqqarah (Capart, UArt egyptien, II, 
pi. 123), and it became customar\- in Dyn. VI to place the figure of a young man on one jamb of the 
entrance and a fat, older man on the other jamb (see, for example, in the chapel of Yeduw, G 7102). 

b. The Attitudes of the Subsidiary Figures 

The attitudes of the minor figures in Egyptian scenes are too numerous and varied to catalogue in the 
manner that has been found possible for the chief figure. What is more, although in general they follow 
the conventions laid down by the drawing of the chief figures, the multiplicity of the actions required 
for subsidiary figures, and their comparatue unimportance in relation to the dominant figure, stimulated 
the artist to a more careful approximation to some of the transitory aspects of the human body in move- 
ment and repose. Sometimes the efforts of the artist to represent a difficult position resulted in hopeless 
failure, but more often a lifelike result is obtained, sometimes approaching ver\' close to correct draw'- 
ing in the modern sense of the vord. Certain limitations e.xist in regard to action. Except in certain 

' These fragments had been dragged some distance to the south of the mastaba (G 4000) when the walls of the chapel 
were burned for lime and were found in the Harvard-Boston concession. 



Vol. 42, p. 65). 
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dancing poses the feet are kept on the ground. In ordinar\' running figures the toes of hotli feet always 
touch the ground. Professor Schafer has observed that only in one tomb at Tell el Amarna dues he 
know a running figure (Fig. 158) where one of the feet is actually raised from the ground, but sureK the 
hunter at Beni-Hasan (Fig. 159) is running with his leg raised, although the knee accidentally touches 
the curve of the desert ground, and a similar attitude is known from the early palette in the Fouvre 
(Fig. 25). First in the Middle Kingdom do we find figures that leap from the ground, as in the man 
executing a war dance at Beni Hasan (Fig. 159), or the tumblers who jump in the air in the same chapel 
(No. 15, Baqt, Beni Hasan, II, pi. IV) and also in No. 17 {l.c., II, pi. XIII). A leaping figure is tound 






Fig. 158. Running men, tomb of Mahii 
(Davies, El Amarna, I\’, pi. XX). 





Fig. 159. Running and leaping tigurc.'^ 
(Middle Kingdom): Beni Hasan, 1 , pi. 
XIII; Beni Hasan, II. pi. V. 


I'lG. lOo. l.e.ipiiiL; liuurc'': l).i\i(s, 'I Ik Tatuh 
(if Aniilola I , pi. W (Middle Kingdom), 1 he 
Tawh df Anuiumhel,]']. W (\eu Kmedom). 


in the Luxor chapel of Intef-ikr(Fig. ife) and later in tlie Neev Kiiiitdoni Irani, i.f AnKnnnIiai (l-ic. i(,o). 
A complete reversal of this action, even more unusual, is the man who stanils rai his head at ilem 
Hasan (lx., II, pi. XVI, Baqt). The same role applies to the desert annuals whirl] run helrae the how- 
of the huntsman, all of which ordinarily keep four feet on the sroimd. Hut the leariuc llsnies of the 
game on the early palette in the Louvre (Fig. 25) must be remembered. The hyena raises its paws to claw 
at the arrow through its muzzle (Fig. 70). and the early figure of the gazelle In the chapel of Rahotep 
(PI 33) raises its front hooves from the ground (Medum. pi. IX), as does a gazelle ,n the Sahura hunting 
scene or the antelopes in the chapel of Seshem-Xofer (Fig. ifi;,|. It may he possible th.at it the hunting 
scene were not so rarely preserved examples of galloping figures might he fouml. However, m the 
Middle Kingdom even, the desert animals at Beni Hasan, Bersheh. and in the Luxor chapel of Intef-tkr 
keep their feet firmly on the ground. It ts only in the reliefs of Sen!,,- a, Meir (h'lg. r„) where certatn 
animals rear up on their hind legs or spring forward alighting on the front tee, with theraear egs rat.sed 
(in the case of the rabbit). Professor Schafer would see in the 'fiving gallop' ol the New Kingdom game, 
where all four feet are raised in the air, stretched out in front and behind the figure, an tnfluenee from 

the art of the Aegean area.' 


' But see the well developed ‘flying g.dlop’ of the gazelle m 
the Middle Kingdom hone inlay from Kcrma (Reimcr, hernw 
II, pi. 56) and an even e,Trlier example in the tryo hoiin'.y 
pursuing hares in the chapel of . • • ftp at Mi.iHa w iici. .cm 


to he of Dvn. XI if not pcth.y'fi of the Intcrmcdi.-itc period. 
Compare al'O EdeertonX x.dn.iMc dihcush,on of thib subject: 
‘Two Note'S on the Flvinc I'idlop'. fnurnal nf the .hnerican 
Oriental Sochty. %■•!. 5''. No. 2. pp. 17S-SS, 
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A lively spirit of movement usually thought of as characteristic of the New Kingdom, was not 
entirely foreign to the older period, as testify the varied actions of the calves tethered during the milking. 
A remarkable feeling of movement is achieved by the hasty incised sketch in the Boston Chapel of Ptah- 
sekhem-ankh (Fig. i6i), to which attention has been called by Professor Capart. The irregular curving 



Fig. i6i. Leaping calves: (i) Boston chapel of Ptah-sekhem-ankh ; (2) Davies, Ptahhetep and Akhethetep, II, 
pi. XI ; (3) 'Fhiy (Breasted, Geschichte, pi. iq); (4) Paget and Pirie, Ptah-hetep, pis. XXXI, XXXII. 

lines bring this little panel very close in spirit to work usually associated with the products of the Tell 
el Amarna craftsmen (one thinks of the impromptu dance of the street urchins, for example). The 
register of calves in the chapel of Ptah-hotep is equally animated, as is that sketched in the vestibule of 
the Akhet-hetep chapel (Fig. 161), but the finest example is that in Thiy (Fig. 161). Similar in character 
is the little calf springing over the back of another in an offering procession in the tomb of Mereruwka 
(Fig. 162). The capering goats and calf at Meir {Meir, IV, pi. XIV) show an increased freedom of action 
over the usual rather formal drawing of the goats with their forelegs raised to enable them to nibble the 
leaves from a tree. 
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The artist of the Old Kingdom does not entirely restrict his figures to the ground, but xvhcn necessitv 
forces It he allows them to climb trees (fig-picking; ly-mcry (G 6020); Kagemni, Firth. Teti Pyramid 
Cemeteries, pi. 8), a ladder (Fig. 85), and even the rigging of a ship (Cairo fragment. No. 40049. Louvre 
^apel of Akhet-hetep, and Xekhebuw, Fig. 164). See also the men climbing a flight of steps in the Abu 
^urob reliefs (Fig. 166) (fan bearers ascending the steps of the Heb-Sed throne according to Kees). 
Similar are the men ascending a ramp in the Debehen relief (PI. 47). The bovs in Ptah-hotcp raise a 




Fig. 164. Men climbing rigging: Xekhebuw (Boston); ;\khet-hetep (Louvre). 


comrade on their shoulders and a similar action is performed in Mercruwka. 'Fhe Egyptian was some- 
what averse to representing a recumbent figure, but does so very early in the hieroglyph of a swimming 
man which appears upon sealings of Dyn. I and II (Fig. 165). Later this sign determines the word nhi, 
meaning to swim, and is adopted also for the word iibi, to smelt. .A good example of the sign in the 
latter connexion is found in the chapel of ly-mery (Fig. 165), and it is excellently drawn in the Sahura 
reliefs {l.c., pi. 72). Comparison can be made with a rare occurrence of swimming figures in a scene in 
the chapel of Alereruwka (Fig. 166). There is also a curious diving figure in the Dyn. XI Theban 
tomb of Djar {Bull. Met. Mus., 1930-31 , p. 29) which has a parallel in the chapel of .Ankhtifinekht at 
Mialla. A figure lying on a bed is known in the hieroglyphic determinative for the word sdr in the Old 
Kingdom. The sign in the Pvramid Texts is not recognizable as a human figure, but a good example 
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exists in the chapel of Pepy-ankh at Meir {Meir, IV, pi. IV A, line i). For another similar hieroglyph 
see Junker, Giza, III, Fig. 28, Nesuwt-Nofer. Aside from the hieroglyph the representation is 
unknown before the two remarkable iMiddle Kingdom examples given by Klebs {Die Reliefs und 
Malereien des Mittleren Reiches, p. 62), where the dead man is shown (Fig. 167). A third figure in the 
chapel of ... , htp at Mialla is as yet unpublished. By this time the mummy form of the dead man 





Fig. 165. Hieroglyph for nbi: G 6020; Dyn. I 
examples, R.T., II, pi. XIX; R.T., I, pi. XXL 




Fig. 166. Swimming men (Duell, The Mastaba of Mereruka, pi. 130); 
recumbent man {RGIIedigtum, pi. 23) ; men climbing steps of throne 
{l.c. Ill, pi. 14); man fallen from boat, G 6020. 


IS found (/.r., pp. 65, 68) but it is known earlier in a hieroglyph in the Dyn. VI tomb of Yenty at 
Deshasheh (Fig. 167). Figures lying on the ground are known very early ^in the case of the dead 
captives on the early palettes (Figs. 27, 29), and later in the recumbent figure in the Heb-Sed cere- 
mony (Fig. 166), and the prone figure of a man being beaten at Deir el Gebrawi (Fig. 223). One should 
note also the men prostrating themselves before the noble in the chapel of Ra-shepses at Saqqarah 

(Denkma/er, II. pi. 63) and the prostrate figures in the chapel of Yeduw (Fig. 82) and upon a block 
in the British Museum (Fig. 83). 
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Somewhat similar to the above is the drawing of tlie figure which has been pushed into the water 
m the scene where the boatmen are struggling uith their punting poles. A good illustration of this is to 
be found on a block in Cairo (No. 236, .Maspero, Arf hi E^ypt, p. 68). The figure in Iv-nierv (hiu. 166) 
IS partly hidden behind the nearest of the tuo boats, while that in I'hiy has managed to pull himself up 
on the prow of the skiff (Steindorff, Das Grab <h s Ti, pi. 1,1). This detail was copied in the .Middle King- 
dom at Beni Hasan (Khnum-hotep) and .Meir (No. B 2). There are two other groups of figures nnIucIi 
show men in violent action, requiring a figure to leave the ground. One of these is the scene where a 
troublesome steer must be thrown to the ground for slaughter. Men are found seated on the aninial’s 
back (Fig. 68), and once, in the chapel of Mereruwka, a man leaps over the steer's back, seizing horn and 
tail (Duell, The Mastaba of Mereruka, pi. 21). 'I'he other group which appears to show a man in an 
acrobatic pose in the air is the wine-pressing scene. .Most commentators have assumed that this position 



Fig. 167. Figure on bed: Chapel of Veiny, hiero-l\ph (Ihshahah, pi. VII); Interiiudiaie stela, /inlish 
]\lus€iim Inscriptions , I, pi, 34 and photo ; ( iehelein cot i 111, (. .11 ro No. 2<S 1 1 1> ( I .ae.iu, Sun opbui^f '■, II, pi. \'I j- 


in the air with both feet pressed on one ol the poles aiul tlu' liamls seizing the other is imjiossible to 
maintain, and have suggested that at least one ol the man’s ieet was on the ground. The artists, in cop\- 
ing this scene one from the other, have so freciuently altered the positions of the various figures and have 
so confused the space relationship of the various parts of the scene, that it is difliciilt to understand what 
most of them are attempting to represent. Perhaps the clearest exposition of the action is that in the 
chapel of Ptah-hotep, but even this has the figure suspended in the air (Paget and Piric, l.r., pi. .XXX II I). 

It w'as in the convention of frontality for the shoulders that the artist encountered his greatest 
difficulty in the drawing of small figures engaged in action. In some cases it was absolutelv essential 
for the clarity of a position to present the shoulders in profile, often it wnuki have been useful to show 
the whole body in front or back view. The last e.xpedienl was seldom resorted to, but various approxi- 
mations of profile drawing are not infrequent. W hatever the bgyptian attempted to draw , he did not 
conceive of it as a consistent whole, but built it up from the various parts, considering the elrawing of 
each of these parts by itself as a separate entity. 'Phus, it is .something ot an accident when an Egyptian 
drawing looks correct to our eves. Usually there is some flaw. If the shoulders, breast, and head are 
correct these wall be attached to a wrongly drawn torso or legs, or the hands will be mistakenly placed. 
A body properly observed in front view will have the feet and head turned to the side. It is no small 
tribute to the Egyptian artist’s feeling for beauty of line, rhythm, and balance, that after a brief familiarity 
we are often able to accept as attractive these composite drawings so foreign to our own conventions. 

The minor figures shoxv three well-defined groups of variation from the ordinary rules applied to the 
chief figure. First there is the common and unsatisfactory device of draw ing the shoulders as though the 
upper part of the figure had been folded down its axis with the shoulder.s touching either in front or in 
back. In this case the back of the figure from crown of head to waist is drawn correctly in profile, if the 
shoulders are folded forward, and there is often a fairly close approximation of the chest in profile 
if the shoulders are folded back. -A method more satisfactory to our eyes is equally common. This was 
to draw the near shoulder in profile, although the far shoulder is projected flat and not properh 
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fore-shortened. More rarely the far shoulder is drawn correctly, disappearing behind the near shoulder, 
and a very’ near approximation of true profile is obtained, although it is not necessarily maintained 
throughout the whole body. In rare instances the frontality of the shoulders is retained, combined with a 
complicated movement of the arms, and in this case a kind of ground plan view results for the upper 
part of the body, which seems to resemble in origin the treatment of certain animals and even plants 
which are drawn as though seen from above w’hen this is the characteristic aspect of their species. Only 
as the rarest exception in the Old Kingdom do we find an observation of frontality in figures. 

The convention of folding over the shoulders appears very early; good examples can be found in the 
man with the basket on the mace-head of the Scorpion King (Fig. 30), the man holding the ropes around 



Fig. 168. Man with oryx, G 7650, 
north wall. 



Fig. 169. Man with sheaf of grain (Duell, 
The Mastaba of Mereruka, pi. 170). 


the necks of the fabulous animals on the Narmer palette (Fig. 33), and the bound captives on the 
Oxford-British Museum palette (Fig. 27) (so often repeated in later figures of bound captives). It is 
very common in the figures of the Medum tombs (see, for example, Medum, pis. XI, XII, XVIII, 
XXIV). The attitude finds its most extreme expression in such figures as the bound captives and the 
Nile gods in the Sahura reliefs (Fig. 71) or the man piling sheaves of grain in the harvest scene in 
G 741 1 . A similar convention is shown by such figures as the man with a staff {Sa-hu-re, pi. 32) ; a man 
in the reliefs of Kaninesuw t (Junker, Giza, II, fig. 19) ; the men carrying chests in the chapel of Yeduw 
(G 7102, Fig. 84 b), or the man with a stick over his shoulder in FS 3081 (PI. 51). Frequently the action 
of the arms modifies the position of the shoulders ever so slightly to produce a more realistic effect, as 
in the case of the man with his hands on the back of an animal (north entrance-jamb of Meresankh III ; 
Merytyetes north wall (Fig. 168); G 2184 fayade); the man heaving with his back under the boat in 
Khuwnera (PI. 49) ; or the extraordinary attitude of the boatman with his head turned back in Kani- 
nesuwt (Junker, Giza, II, fig. 22). Occasionally the attitude gives the impression of a profile drawing, 
although actually the shoulders are pushed forward. This is to be seen in the common attitude of the 
slaughter scene, particularly well exemplified by a figure in the Mery tyetes chapel (PI. 41 ; also in G 2150 
and G 2041 , PI. 45). Similar is the man on the west wall of G 5080. 

A modification of the principle of the folded shoulder produces a pseudo three-quarter view of the 
chest in a curious pose where a man raises a stick or some other object above his head. This is a fairly 
common gesture applied to figures in varying types of scenes (Fig. 170); such as the huntsman in the 
Sahura reliefs {Ic., pi. 17) ; the man beating cattle in Thiy {l.c., pi. 1 1 1) ; or donkeys (G 1 151) ; a boatman 
in Ptah-hotep (Paget and Pirie, /.c., pi. XXXII) ; the man with a sheaf of grain in Mereruw'ka (Fig. 169) ; or 
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the figure in the boat-building scene in Thiy p], iig). Reversed to show a back view , it produces 
a realistic effect in the man pulling the rope of a fish net in Khafra-ankh (Fig. 171). A different arrange- 
ment of the arms produces a somewhat similar etl'ect in the man carrving a bed in Metheii 
(Fig. 171), or a curious figure with upraised arms in LS 31 (Fig. 171). 'Fhe use of the folded- 
over shoulder b\ the Middle Kingdom artists of Beni Hasan appears in a number of different variations. 



Fig. 170. Beater, hunting scene (.SVv-//M-re, II, pi. 17); man heating 
donkeys, G 1151; boat Iniildcr, 'I'hiv (Atlas, III, pi. 16). 



Fig. 171. -Man carr\ing bed, Methen (/-./>., II, pi. t>); man pullme 
on fish-net, Khafra-ankh (L.I)., II, pi. g): "'an beside shrine, KS 31 
{[..D., II, pi. loi). 


There a back view similar to that in Khafra-ankh is achieved in one of the figures in the tomli of Khnum- 
hotep (Fig. 172). Similar is the drawing of a man carrying a bundle of papvrus on his hack at 
Meir (Fig. 172). The folded-over shoulder was less usual in the New Kingdom. It was a common 
device of the Cretan artist, clumsily treated by the less e.xpert draughtsmen of Mycenae, Tiryns, and 
Boeotian Thebes. 

The adaptation of the ordinarv conventions to suit attitudes required by the action of a figure, or the 
necessitv to represent unusual positions of the arms, was made all the more difficult by the original ill 
adjustment of the front view shoulders with the profile breast. The difficulties inherent in this can be 
realized quickly by an examination of the figure which leads a balking oryx. He turns back to seize its 
head with both hands, while twisting his head around to face the animal. Here the profile breast and 
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line of the back present a peculiarly confused anatomy (Fig. 173). The device of folding over the 
shoulders had introduced the rounded profile line of the back when the shoulders were thrown forward, 
or retained the profile breast when the shoulders were folded back. But sometimes the profile drawing 
of the back was used with the near shoulder in a position more or less correct which required a certain 



fiG. 172. Middle Kingdom examples: Man with oryx (Beni Fig. 173. Man leading animal: 

Hasan, I, pi. XXVII); man with papyrus (Meir, II, pi. III). Akhet-hetep (Louvre). 



Fig. 174 fl. Scribe, Kani- Fig. 174 h. Man loading 

nesuwt (Junker, Giza, II, donkey (Duell, The Mastaha 

fig- 18). oj Mereritka, -pi. 169). 



Fig. 174 c. Man pouring from ewer 
into basin, false-door, G 7140. 


simple recognition of depth and entailed something like foreshortening. The square, frontal position of 
the far shoulder was, however, retained. Moreover, the frontal arrangement of the shoulders had become 
so much a matter of habit that occasionally the artist seems to have forgotten himself so far as to attempt 
to place the near shoulder, presumably intended to be in profile, within the outlines of the old form.' 
This can be seen more clearly in a drawing than explained in words. It is complicated by the fact that 
in one or two examples the modern observer is uncertain whether or not the artist had really intended 


' The nrdinan.- front shoulder convention as adapted for 
a variety of arm movements can be seen well in such figures as: 
Kaninesuwt, arm behind back (Fig. 174 a); similar figure in 


the .-\busir tomb of Ptah-shepses; extended near arm in LG 
h4, and Mereruwka (Fig. 174 b) man pouring from ewer into 
b.asm, G 7140 (Fig. 174 c). 
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to represent a hunch-backed or misshapen bodilv structure. Certain examples are clearl\ mistakes ot 
draughtsmanship, as in the man cutting grain in the chapel of Khafra-ankli (I'ig. 175) or a tiL'iire in 
Khuwnera (Fig. 175). In another case frontalitv was intended but the raising ot the arm in the air 
caused difficulty (man holding up sun-shade in .Mereruwka’s chapel. Fig. 175). 'This last diflieultx was 



Fig. 175. 


.Man cutting grain, Khafra-ankli (<> 704 ^ 1-^’ 75)- ni.in i.nr\iiu; pnlc nt sun-'-li.nh 

(Ducll, Maxtaba oj Mcnruka, pi. i()S); hoat lunlilers, I’ninc Khuwtu i.i. 



I 


L. 


corrected by another draughtsman tvho represented a similar figure nitl. a timeh nearer approach to 
correctness (De Morgan, flufa/tnr, II, pi, XX), Whether the man tvho drew a rh.rd figure ,n l.S ,, 
(Fig 171) executed the curious drawing recorded there or w hether the modern cope is, misunderstood 
his effort will probably never be known. Such confusion of parts resulting troni a lack ol logic applied 

to the representation of bodily structure is common. , . „ o i, i iw -re 

The Lmp-backed appearance of the man beating a boy in the chapel of .Uhet-hclep-her (h.g, . ,6) 
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probably results from an initial mistake in the shoulder outline, and I should have suggested a similar 
explanation for the odd female figure north of the northern false-door in G 4940 (Fig. 176) if it were not 
for the fact that she is associated with a dwarf. Also a very similar figure is shown with a dwarf in 
the reliefs from the queen’s pyramid Gib (PI. 38 a). The row of women carrying similar articles of 
dress and equipment under the carryung-chair of Mereruwka’s wife (Wreszinski, Atlas, III, pi. II) show 
similar misshapen figures, some of them obviously deformed, but others presenting the same awkward 
type of shoulder drawing to the above. The arms of several are too short, although they are not neces- 
sarily dwarfs. Others are certainly dwarfs. It is difficult to decide whether the rest are really meant to 
be hump-backed or have simply had the emplacement of the arm altered from the position originally 
intended. 



fic;. 177. Man cutting grain (Duell, Fig. 178. Men carrying equipment: Rahotep {Medtim, pi. X); 

Mastaha of Mereruka, pi. 169). ' G 7560 north wall. 


-A. peculiar example of the profile drawing of the near shoulder which still retains the outline of the 
front view shoulder is found on a stela in the Carlsberg Glyptothek in Copenhagen (No. 678; l.c., 
pi. XCV) (Fig. 157). The ordinary^ examples give the shoulder the appearance of having been folded 
over against the chest, although the back receives its proper outline. Good illustrations of this position 
arc numerous, such as the men carrying the table or the man with his hands clasped in front of him in 
LG 64; the man pouring water over the edge of the boat in the Abusir chapel of Ptah-shepses ; several 
men in the fishing scenes in Ycduwt (IVIacramallah, Le Mastaba d'ldout, pis. V and VII); a slaughterer 
in a relief in Kansas City ; a man in the reliefs of Sahura {l.c., pi. 60) ; a man cutting grain in the harvest 
scene in .Mereruwka (with peculiarly crossed shoulders. Fig. 177); another man in the fish-netting scene 
of the same chapel; the harpist in the chapel of Pepy-ankh at Meir {Meir, IV, pi. IX); or the woman 
raising a basket to her head in Junker I S \ III (Fig. 224). Frequently the position of the near arm has 
forced the artist to display more dexterity in the joining of the arm to the shoulder. A very creditable 
result is obtained in the boatman of Rahotep’s reliefs who grasps a staff and carries a coil of rope on his 

shoulder (Fig. 178), or the upraised arm of the man in G 7560 carrying bird-trapping equipment 
(Fig. 178). 

The transition between the position with one shoulder seen in profile and that in which the whole 
upper torso is drawn in profile is bridged by a variety of poses which might be termed pseudo-profile 
drawing. These are very difficult to analyse. The opposite extreme of the Carlsberg figure men- 
tioned above is to be seen in the squatting singers on a relief in Cairo, from the chapel of Nen-kheft-ka 
(Fig. 179). The back and chest are drawn properly in profile, the near arm is joined correctly to the 
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shoulder, and the opposite shoulder is completely hidden, only a small portion of the far arm heinp 
visible. An almost correct piece of drawing might be pointed out in the craftsman seated on a stool in 
the chapel of Thiy (Fig. 179) who raises his far arm behind his body. Shoulders completcK in profile 
are fairly common in representations of statues (Thiy, l.c., pi. 66; the fratjments in Hildesheim from the 
chapel LG 53). Squatting figures of slightly less accurate construction are often the more con\incing 
because the near arm hides a part of the far shoulder which probably would haye been shown other- 



Fig. 179. Squatting man, Cairo relief of Nen-khefi-ka ; 
seated sculptor, Thiy {Atlas, HI, pi. 35). 



I' lu. iSo. Man l)onng .''e.il (/Ui.' 
(I'rah Jts 'll, pi 133). 



Fig. 181. Sleeping men; Cairo fragment No. 1562 (Atlas, l,pl. 397), Ankh-m.i-hoi 
(Klebs, A.Z., 1914, p. 33); Firth 30S0, Saqqarah. 


wise according to the ordinary conyention. Good illustrations of this type of drawing are the man who 
bores the seal in Thiy (Fig. 180) ; the man with his hands inside a pot between his legs (.\khet-hetep-her 
and G 2091 (Fig. 212); the man who receiyes a bowl (G 2196, Fig. 183); and the sleeping man (f-ig. 181) 
(Cairo, 60072 ; 1562 ; FS 3080 ; and Ankh-ma-hor). The last type of figure shows definite foreshortening 
in the drawing of the far arm laid across the other on his knees. These sleeping figures haye their 
counterpart in the Middle and New Kingdoms (Meir B 2 and Senbi; and at Luxor in the chapel of 
Ka-m-khet, Userhet, Berlin fragment (Wreszinski, Jt/as, 1 , pi. 385. &c.). Figures in slightly less 
direct profile, where the far shoulder has been shifted around into a position approximating a three- 
quarter yiew of the chest although the near shoulder is in direct profile, occur infrequently. Lxamples 
are rare: a man in the cooking scene of Meresankh III (Fig. 182 b); a man making cakes in hS 3081 
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(Fig. 182 a) and another in the same chapel seated before a fire; a figure working among the craftsmen 
in Selim Bey Hassan’s chapel of Wepemnofret [Excavations at Giza, 1930-1931, fig. 219). A number 
of figures with their arms extended in front of them display fairly accurate drawing viewed according 
to modern rules. It is interesting to compare the joining of the arms to the body with the other method 
of the folded-over shoulder as exemplified in the Meiylyetes slaughterer (PI. 41). We find two men 
in Mereruwka standing behind a straw stack (Duell, The Mastaba of Mereruka, pi. 168) drawn in this 
way, as are the man at the whipping post in the same chapel (Fig. 222), the man plucking birds in the 



Fig. 1S2 a. Squatting figures cooking, Firth 3080, Fig. 1826. Figure cooking, Meres- 

Saqqarah. ankh III, inner room, north wall. 



Fig. 183. Boy handing seated man a howl: 
G 2196, nortti wall. 



chapel of Nefer-seshem-ptah, a similar figure in G 2091 (Fig. 184), or a man extending his arms with 
a censer in G 7411 (Fig. 185). Crawling figures occasionally achieve a similar correctness. See, for 
example, the man under the boat in Khuwnera (PI. 49); or another carrying two boys piggy-back in 
the chapel of Ptah-hotep (Fig. 21 1). Notable, too, are certain drawings of men who raise their arms 
above their heads, as in the two basket carriers in G 7391 (Fig. 186), the bound captive of the Sahura 
reliefs [Sahu-ra, II. pi. 6), or the man slaughtering a bull in G 5110 (Fig. 185). A pseudo-profile is 
achieved in numerous other figures such as the dancers on the north door-jamb of the Louvre chapel 
of Akhet-hetep. the seated man cleaning fish in that chapel, a boy in the Ptah-hotep chapel (Fig. 185), 
or a man in the Mereruwka harvest scene (Fig. 185). 

The use of the word ‘ground-plan’ when applied to figure drawing has to be allowed a very special 
licence. Literally there is no such thing, but the principle exists in such widespread usage for animals 
and inanimate objects that it might be excusable to e.xtend it to certain human figures which neither 
exactly represent front nor side view, or to the application of clothing or ornaments seen from the front 
to figures partly in front and parti), in side view. The analogy here is not so distant from the drawing 
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of the parts of the fowl-vard, for example, partly in plan and partly in section to dlustrate the most 
str iki ng aspect of each part. There are some curious applications ot spread-out garments, such as the 
lion-skin, worn bv one of the figures of Iv-neter, or the long garment with ornamental tie and hanging 
panel of Akhet-a'a. Similar are the front view sistrum ornaments worn by Khutuw-khat (I ig. 191) 
and another man at Saqqarah (Mariette, Mastabas, pp. 465 467). 1 he variation in the representation oi 





Fig. 185. Bov touching toes (Btah-hotcp); man ciitlmg up i-ull ((i 
(Uuell, Mastaba of Mirtruka. pi. ihS); man censi 



^ 1 10 1 ; in. 11 1 re.K lung 1 ' t ^lic.d 
ne, < i 7411 


shoulder-straps on garments is also queer, sometimes these correspond to the .udmary fnn.t t,e« 
shoulders and have tevo straps (..rdinary sheath dress of u omen, tuntes of g..ds (Sahura, and an .n.erest- 
ing example worn by a donkey driver at .Abu Roash, almost like a jacket (U.sson l)e l.a Roque, -d on- 
RnnwI. 1022-1025 pl.X). Whenthc shouldcrs are folded over, only one strap .s shoun (I 1 . sj , Nile gods 
and minor deities)' The elaborate harness-like arrangement of crossed straps forming the upper part 
“ thT^LumTof dancers and the somewhat similar garment worn by Khiifuw-kha. ,wi.h sistrum 
pendant) as well as the crossed straps of the Libyan dress (Fig. .91). are all laid out within the ou ines 
of the figme to show the full width and complete decorations of the garment (as though seen Irom the 
tant) Perhaps the tunic of the king on the Narmer palette is treated in the same way. althoiigl, this is 
less easy to interpret. Particularly remarkable is the draw mg of the head on the panther-skin garments. 
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Usually it is applied in what is a kind of cross between a plan of the head and a front view of the face, 
but in the chapel of Kaninesuwt some very’- odd variations of drawing occur. One example shows a 
variation of the ‘plan’ drawing, another shows the outline of the head with nose and mouth in profile, 
but two profile eyes laid side by side and two front view ears above them (Fig. 190). A third has nose, 
mouth, and eyes in profile but the ears laid out side by side (Fig. 190). Somewhat similar to the above 
examples is the drawing of the fat fisherman in the chapel of Yeduwt (Fig. 189). The great width of 



Fig. 186. Offering-bearers, G 7391, north wall. 



the body and the peculiar attachment of the arms to the front view shoulders, makes this combination 
of front and side view particularly ludicrous. 

I should like to group with the above several figures where the body is partly in profile, but a front 
V lew aspect has been giv en to the limbs. Since the position is not really a front view it is convenient to 
group these drawings under the arbitrary heading ground-plan’ view. In certain examples the arms are 
placed symmetrically on each side so that their frontal aspect dominates the rest of the body which is in 
side V ievv . Such is the fisherman in Thiy , grasping a basket and two fish in his hands held out on each 
side of him (Fig. 187) or the peasant in the judgement scene in G 2184 with his arms in the position of 
the hieroglyph for negation (Fig. 187). Similar is a figure cooking in the inner room of Meresankh III 
(fig. 1 8b) and the woman in the brewing scene in K.a-m-remeth (Fig. 189). The bound arms of certain 
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_'ii) 



Fin. iS8. 


Man tending; cakts on fire; Minsankli HI 

/.vio)- 


of the Sahura captives should be included here. Notice should be taken of the leps of the slain captives on 
the Narmer palette with their feet turned in (Fig. 29). Possibly to be included here is the position of the 
central pair of boys swinging their comrades in Ptah-hotep (Fig. 221) and the similar group (<:irls) in 
the IVIereruwka chapel. Note the attitude resting on the heels in Ptah-hotep and the reversed heads of 
the two central figures in Mereruwka (Wreszinski, l.c.. Ill, pi. 22). An unusual aspect of the lower 
leg and foot appears in the squatting figure sup- 
porting with raised arms a Fleb-Sed throne, 
carved on the side of an alabaster vase found in 
the Step Pyramid (Quibell and Firth, l.c., pi. 

104). The leg drawn back under the body is seen 
from below with the sole of the foot flattened out. 

When we turn to animals and inanimate 
objects the word ‘ground plan’ takes on a more 
literal meaning. The Egvptian artist, when he 
came to choose the most characteristic aspect in 
which to represent certain things, found that he 
must show them from above. The turtle is an 
excellent illustration of this, found already in the 
forms of certain of the Predynastic slate palettes. 

Again the scorpion and the AV/r-fish, the butter- 
fly’ and the dragon-fly (Fig. 194) were most 
easily represented so. In the hieroglyphs we find 
thus treated the lizard, beetle, centipede, and fly, 
or the animal skin. The sandals, the pond with 
w'ater, the bird-trap, certain types of buildings, 
the city sign, and that for the fortress or thresh- 
ing-floor were repre.scnted naturally in plan. 

Certain buildings showed their most character- 
istic aspect in profile. The ground-plan repre- 
sentation of a building, save in the hieroglyphs, 
is rather rare in the Old Kingdom. The best 
example is that of the in the tomb of Qar 
(Fig. 84 a) which is unique, unless the broken 
enclosure surrounding the mourning women in 
Mereruwka and Ankh-ma-hor originally repre- 
sented the same building. The besieged towns in the chapel of Ka-m-heset and at Deshasheh 
(Figs. 85, 86) are similarlv shown in plan. Buildings are verj’ seldom represented. 'Fhe shrine on the 
island in the Abu Gurob reliefs, and certain other small shrines are represented in elevation as are 
the curious structures in Lepsius Saqqarah 31, thesA pavilion, the building in Yeduw(G 7101), and the 
tomb structure in Debehen. Our lack of knowledge of the function of the structure called the ibv: which 
appears in the funeral scenes in several Dyn. VI tombs (Qar, Yeduw, Mereruwka, Pepy-ankh at Meir), 

' The butterfly, although usually shown from above, appears 
at least three times in profile with the wings raised. Once on 
the beautiful Dyn. XVI II fragment in the British Museum 
(Mrs. Davies, .-Indent Egyptian Paintings, pi. LXVI), once on 




Fig. 189. Fisherman (Macramal)ah, Lr Mustaba d'ldaut, 
pi. VII); woman standing in basin, Cairo relief 15111 {.Itlay 
1, pi. 398). 


the side of a blue faience hippopotamus (Kcimcr, .dnnales. 
XXXIV, p. 1 13), and a third time on the .\marna pavement 
(Fig. 194). 
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prevents us from being certain whether it is represented in plan or profile. Most probably it is a com- 
bination of the two modes of representation. 

The building up of an object from the drawing of its different parts, some in plan and some in 
elevation, has been mentioned above in connexion with another structure, the fowl-yard. It is to be 
found also in the columned hall which seems to have served as offices for the noble’s estate. A simple 
example of this building up of parts is the hieroglyph mn, where the playing board is seen in plan and the 



Fig. 190. Panther head on skin garment: Kaninesuwt 
(Junker, Giza, II, figs. 16, 18, 19). 



Fig. 19 1. Sistrum ornament on costume: Mariette, Mastabas, p. 466; dress of Khufuw-khaf, facade 

of G 7140. Libyan dress {Sa-hu-re, II, pi. 6). 


pieces are drawn in profile along the upper edge of the board. A similar example is the board for the 
snake game, with the profile of the low stand upon which the board rested projecting from the round top 
surface of the board as though it were an appendage. Another simple example is the profile legs and 
seat of the chair on which another view of the seat in plan has been superimposed. More difficult to 
understand, because of the violation of space relationship (according to our rules), are the more elaborate 
examples. Thus the columns of a pillared hall cross the ground plan of its ffoor, while a doorway 
(through a wall which is not shown) is drawn in elevation in one corner of the plan, covering part of one 
of the columns. When the whole of this interior is divided up into horizontal registers of figures it 
appears at first as though these men were standing on the various fioors of a many-storied building. 
When extended to large structures, such as the temple and palace at Tell el Amarna, this type of draw- 
ing becomes very complicated and difficult to analyse. A knowledge of the original is almost obligatory for 
the understanding of some of these drawings which must have seemed logical enough to their designers. 
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Whole landscapes can be built up in this manner as in the scenes of the ‘seasons' at .^bu (iurob or better 
in many Dyn. X\ III examples (the temple with the desert behind it in the rova! tomb at 'I'cII el 
Amarna; the temple gardens in the XIXth Dvnastv Theban tomb ot Xeferhetep, or the great battle 
and siege scenes of the temples of Dvn. XVIII and XIX). 



Fig. 192. Goose on south 
wall of G 5110. 



Fig. 193. Bouiul ox, Q.ir (G 7101); sl.uiehtered hull 
(Medum, pi. .Wll). 



Fig. 194. Insects and frogs seen frf)m sale and from above; dracon-flv, G 21S4, hutterllu'', ,\in.inia 
pavement (Keimer, .dwHa/p.f, XXXIN , p. i8h); grasshoppers, Kagemni {Annuh^, XX.Xll. p. 131), Inuur- 
fiv, Kagemni (Amwies, XXXIV, p. 179); butterfly on M.K. faience hippopotamus [Anjude^, XXX 1 \ , 
p. 1 13) ; hutterflv (Mrs. Davies, Ancient Eciyptian Paintings, ly], I,X\ I); frogs, Cairo relief {Atlas, 1 , pi. 401). 

Sometimes the ground-plan type of drawing was applied to objects or animals as a variation of a 
better known profile view. Thus we find the grasshopper seen from above in the chapels of Kagemni 
(Fig. 194), Ptah-hotep, and .Ankh-ma-hor, as well as on a relief in Boston (Keimcr, Avnuks, XXXII, 
pp. 131, 13^). instead of the familiar side view (Mereruwka entrance wall); the water plant (Wres^inski, 
Atlas, I, pi. 401) which shows a complete departure from its usual outline (Fig. 194); or the frog 
(Fig. 194). Similar is the drawing of the under-part of the trussed goose on the south wall of G 5110, 
contrasting markedly with the usual representation (Fig. 192), or the odd drawing of the bulls bound 
for slaughter in Qar (Fig. 193). It should be noted that the hind-quarters of the trussed animal are 
always seen from below. Particularly remarkable is an ibex attacked by hounds in the hunting scene in 
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Mereruwka (Fig. 92 a), which is spread out over the ground like an empty skin (note the complete mis- 
understanding in the drawing of the legs). This is repeated again in the chapel of Mereruwka’s son. 
It was not entirely unique, as the slaughtered animal in the chapel of Atet shows (Fig. 193)- ^ parti- 
cularly fine example of this variation is the round fire in a chapel found recently by Selim Bey Hassan 
with the flames shooting out like a Catherine-wheel, and the cakes to be baked laid within the circle. 
The ordinary fire in profile appears in ly-mery (Fig. 196 b) and in innumerable other examples. An odd 
variant in Brussels defies classification (Fig. 196 a). The cut-out metal form for the ewer should be noticed 



Fig. 195. Man making a copper ewer, Nebemakhet {L.D., II, pi. 13); 
decorated fillet (Duell, Mastaha of Mereruka, pi. 30). 



Fig. 196 (i. Man placing cakes on fire, 
Brussels (Atlas, III, pi. 57). 



Fig. 196 b. Man placing cakes on fire: G 6020, 
south wall. 


in the chapel of Prince Nebemakhet. Standing beside it is the finished ewer drawn in the usual profile 
aspect (Fig. 195). Similar is the bandeau with fhi birds and streamers in the craftswork scene in the 
chapel of Mereruwka (lig. 195)- The metal original of this drawing is known from examples in Leipzig 
and Boston, and one from a tomb found by Selim Bey Hassan. 

The Egyptian artist, in contrast to his contemporaries in Sumerian Mesopotamia, was averse to 
representing a face in front view or a figure in frontal position, and conversely a back view. Occasionally 
an individual broke the rule of practice and did attempt such a representation, although the examples 
are veiy- rare. Oddly enough, the same principle by which the characteristic aspect of an object caused 
it to be shown from above forced the frontal representation of certain heads used as hieroglyphs or in 
designs. Thus, early, the full-face hieroglyph (hr) is distinguished from the profile view of the head 
(tp) (PI. 57). The bull s head, the head of Hathor, and the face of the owl are shown directly from the 
front (Fig. 197). The earliest example of the panther skin is in the ‘ground-plan’ drawing of ly-nefer, 
but the ordinary' panther head placed on the side of the garment can really be considered a full-face view. 
A few very- early caiwings, a palette, combs, and ivory' and slate pendants, have crude faces seen from the 
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front, but whether these should be classed as sculpture in the round or reliefs is difficult to determine. 
Ver}" early figures of women on predynastic pots appear to be seen from the front w ith their arms over 
their heads (Fig. 44), and the breast of a man on a vase fragment in Berlin is a front view (Fiu. ^5). 
This front view of the torso is known in dancing figures from three tombs (Selim llassan's l)uwa-ka, 
Akhet-mery-nesuwt (G 2184), Ka-m-ankh (Junker)), although the legs are in profile (I'ig. 19S). 'There 



Fig. 197. Hathor heads {R.T., I, pi. XXVll); face hierof^lvpli (/d.'/’., II. pi. \ ; R. l’.. I, pis. X, XXIX); shrine 
{R-T II, pi. \II); bull’s head {) licnthmpoUs, I, pi. II); owl hieroglyph ((.'apart, l'riinili:i . b/ in 

p. 237; Murr.iy, Saqipna Mastahas, pi. XXXX'II). 



are three ver\’ fine examples of front view drawing, although in each ca.se the head and feet are in profile. 
One of these is the squatting figure in the chapel of Ka-m-nofret in Boston (Fig. 199), where the legs 
are spread out on each side (cf. the similar figures on the painted pottery granary (Fig. 200); Blackman, 
J.E.A., VI, p. 206; or the New Kingdom weavers, Klebs, /Ve Reliefs und Makn icn des Seuen Reiches, 
fig. 120). Equallv remarkable are the boys with their feet crossed, grasping their toes in Ptah-hotep 
(Fig. 201), or the charming naked female figure that serves as the balance for a pair of scales in the 
Dyn. VI chapel of Ka-irer at Saqqarah. 

In connexion with the above figures should be noted a very extraordinary squatting figure in the 
chapel of Nebemakhet, for a three-quarter view is equally remarkable in Old Kingdom art, and this 
figure approaches frontality in position. From what can be judged of the battered wall at the present 
day, this figure, and the important back view of the shoulders and arms of a fisherman in Khafra-ankh 
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(Fig. 203, 171) were drawn correctly bv Lepsius’s draughtsman. Closely resembling the pose of the 
Nebemakhet figure, and not far from the pose of the Ka-m-nofret figure, is the man in the craftswork 
scene in Selim Bey Hassan’s chapel of Wepemnofret (Fig. 203). To be considered in this same category 
are some of the prostrate figures on the base of the Kha-sekhem statue, one of which seems to show a 
figure plunging downwards, seen from the back (Fig. 47). A fragment from the paintings of Hesi-ra 



Fig. 199. Man making rope, Ka-m-nofret; Boston No. 04.1761. 



seems to imply a back view of the head (now broken away. Fig. 202), resembling, as it does, the position 
of the New Kingdom figure of the chapel of Rekhmira (Fig. 202). The back view of the man leaning 
out of a boat (Fig. 202. Louvre Akhet-hetep) has the head turned to the side. To be considered with 
the front view representations are the hovering kingfishers, seen as from below with wings out- 
stretched (Weserkaf, PI. 52; Akhet-hetep-her (Leiden); and a fragment in the Louvre). The use of 
spreading protecting wings over the King’s name appears as early as an ivory of Zet (Fig. 204), but the 
earliest use of the sun’s disk with wings that I know is found on the end of the Hetep-heres curtain box, 

made by Sneferuw for his wife (Fig. 204). The uraei do not seem at first to have been attached to the 
sun’s disk, but appear on the Sinai relief of Xe-user-ra. 

The only Old Kingdom figure in relief which shows the face from the front (although even here the 
feet arc turned out in profile) is that in the back of the false-door of Redynes (G 5032), now in Boston 
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57)- This figure is in sunk relief, but it so clearly represents an imitation of the statue so often found 
in the inner niche of the false-door that it can hardly be considered in the same category as the other 
examples mentioned so far. It shows that the Old Kingdom artist was perfectly capable of drawing the 
figure from the front if he chose. The face is actually not so well modelled as in some of the elaborate 
examples of the face hieroglyph {hr), which haye already illustrated an ability to carye the full face in 
relief (PI. 57). Frontal faces were at no time common in Egyptian art, nor was the rest of the body yery 
often shown from the front or the back. A few classical examples can be quoted, such as the beautiful 



Fig. 202. Man leaning out of boat, Akhet-hetep (Louvre); back view of man (Quibell, 
The Tomb of Hesy, pi. X\’); New Kingdom example, Rckhmira {L.D., III, pi. 41), 



Fig. 203. Nebemakhet (L.D., II, pi. 13); Wepemnofret 
{Excazations at Giza, 1930-1931, fig. 219). 


drawing of the serving maid seen in three-quarters view from the back (Rekhmira, Wreszinski, Atlas, 1 , 
pi. 89), the god Bes, shown frontally as early as the Middle Kingdom (Gauthier, Licht, p. 60), and the 
seated god on a Bersheh coffin in Cairo, No. 28023 (Lacau, Sar cophages, II, pi. XXV).' Female 
musicians and foreigners in the battle scenes of the New Kingdom sometimes are shown full face. 
Wreszinski {Atlas, I, pi. 91) gives a list of tombs in which women appear with faces drawn from 
the front. The Thothmes IV chariot, the Tut-ankh-amen casket, the reliefs of Seti I at Karnak, the 
Luxor and Ramesseum reliefs of Raineses II, and the Medinet Habu battle scenes all show good examples 
of full-face foreigners. The central head of a group of captives being slaughtered by the King in this 
period has the face shown in front view. Similar to this principle are the three lion heads on the capital 
of a column (Kenamun), and the three feathers decorating an object dragged on a sledge, the central 
feather of which is frontal according to an observation of Schafer’s. I have not observed this to be the 
case in the Old Kingdom. New Kingdom animals with heads seen from in front are shown in the reports 

’ A remarkable example of a figure in front view is that of the god on a ceiling in the tomb of Ramses VI (Room c), given 
by Grapow and Schafer in A.Z., vol. 73, pi- N. 
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of Mr. N. de G. Davies in the Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, and by Wreszinski. They occur at Luxor in 
Tomb No. 2x6, a gazelle; Rekhmira, a hunting dog; Ipuny, two goats, and Tomb No. 270, cat under 
chair. The horses of Rameses II and III, and lions, horses, and dogs on the Tut-ankh-amen casket are 
shown with frontal heads. 

Although in principle the ancient Egyptian draughtsman worked with forms which were built up 
from the flat outlines of each part conceived in its characteristic aspect, the individual artist was some- 
times capable of copying the observed rounding of a surface, or of placing in their correct spacial relations 
the elements of a figure as they appeared in a momentary action. This was contrary to the rules of 



I'lc. 204. t'omb of ZcT (A.X., 65, pi. Vfll); winged sun disk on curtain bo.x of Hetep-heres I; on sail of ship 

{Sa-liu-rt\ 11 , pi. 9); Pepy II {Abydos, II, pi. XIX). 


Egyptian drawing, and occurred but rarely as an e.xceptional instance of recognition of the fleeting aspect 
of tilings. It was never carried out consistently throughout a whole group of figures or over a whole 
wall surface. Since these brief flashes of observation were recorded entirely by means of line, without 
tlie a.ssistance of light and shade, there is never any effect of an object projecting toward or receding 
from the observer. When .sculptured in relief, the projection of the figures from the background is so 
slight, the surfaces remaining so nearly on the same plane, that an impression of flat drawing is always 
maintainetl. d'lie observation of volume or of spacial arrangement never advances farther than the 
correct relation to one another of the outlines of the various surfaces. 


1 Icrbert .Senk, in an interesting paper on the treatment of form and space relationship in Egyptian 
drawing {A.X., ^ol. 69, pp. ^8 tf.), has cited a number of examples of forms which appear to project 


forward or to recede into the background.’ It seems 
and subject to suspicion on the ground that in the 

' rnitcssor .Si. h.itcr h.is recently criticized some of the views 
expre.-iseti in this .studv (T ngewOhnliche .igvpti.sche .-\ugen- 
iMi.ieriinii die son^Mge N.itnrw lederg.ihe’, .l.Z.,74, pp. 27 tf.). 
T(i this Senk h.i.s replied [A.Z.. 74, pp. t’y iT.) with j modified 
rcst.itement of hi.s theories. It is evident from this cxeh.inge of 
\ u u s th.it .IS much .IS .inything else the difticultvot selecting an 
■iccetn.iMc terminology has been an obstacle to the formulation 
of tiu'oru" .ihdut ancient conventions in art. Words such as 


to me that many of these examples are unconvincing 
linear representation of any period the idea of pro- 

‘perspective’ may he employed for want of better and must be 
accepted in a qualified sense. There is no doubt as to the 
occurrence of some of the exceptional cases quoted by Senk, 
and it seems to me that he has re-shaped his rules governing 
their use in a much more acceptable form, having at the same 
time repudiated certain suspect items in his original list of 
examples. 
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jecting forms is foreign to the medium adopted. It is in the illusionistic paintings of the Hellenistic and 
Roman masters, in the products of a Florentine group of artists obsessed with the studv of perspective, 
in the trick painting of the late Renaissance, or in the full visual effect of the craft of a painter like 
Velasquez, that we expect to marvel at the roundness of a piece of fruit, the way in which the hind- 
quarters of a horse project from the plane of the canvas, or the manner in which a landscape recedes 
beyond an open window. We do not expect such things from many schools of art where perfectly 
correct spacial relationships are observed in line; on a Greek vase, in a Chinese drawing or a Medieval 
panel painting; much less from Eg}ptian art. It is overstressing the importance of the resemblance to 
our own conceptions of properly applied perspective when we use such words as projection or recession 
for the casual and very infrequent examples of correct linear relationship in Egyptian drawing. 





Fig. 206. Melons: Meir, II, pi. VI; G 6020, south wall, room h. 


Even in the extraordinary example of the servant girl in Rekhmira, the hips do not actually seem to 
project toward the observer, however well they are drawn, nor docs the fisherman in I'hiy {Das (Dah 
des Ti, pi. 1 17) really give the impression of leaning back behind the surface plane of the relief, rather 
he leans toward the right in the same plane as his feet. The illusion of figures receding into the distance, 
growing smaller as they climb a flight of steps (Wreszinski, Atlas, I, pi. 63), is particularly suspect, he 
steps ascend from left to right, and the explanation that the figures become small because each figure is 
standing on a higher surface than the last and the artist desired a uniform line for the top of their heads 
would accord better with the principles of Eg}'ptian composition. I would suspect that the small figures 
shown in the background of certain Dyn. XVIII scenes are made small to fit them into the spaces 
remaining rather than that they represent the recognition of the smallness of objects seen from a distance. 
Senk’s argument in favour of the latter is rather weakened by the fact that in the scene adjoining one of 
his examples (trees and seated figures on a wall of the chapel of Vlenena, W reszinski, Atlas, I, pi. 233) 
the tiny foot of one of the small struggling girls crosses over the foot of one of the large figures supposed 
to be in a plane considerably nearer the observer. An Old Kingdom example might be added which 
seems to conform to modern laws of perspective ; in fact, it seems too good to be true. This is the two 
round objects with a piece of wood connecting them, at the base of the ladder m the siege scene of 
Ka-m-heset (Fig. 85). The ladder, it is true, is not properly attached to this contraption. If these were 
wheels, as they appear, they would be the earliest recorded examples. Wheels on the base of a ladder 
are not an altogether satisfactory contrivance. This seems to be one of those cases vhere Schafer has 
warned that an exact knowledge of the original object is necessary' for correct interpretation. One 
remembers the corduroy' road receding into the distance in a chapel at El Kab, and Da\ les explanation 
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that it represented prosaically the liquid (shown by parallel strokes) scattered from a jar before the 
sledge containing the coffin {J.E.A., XII, p. no). 

x\pproached even with cautious reserve the following examples, however, have great interest. Per- 
haps the most definite example of a piece of foreshortening and the observation of a rounded surface 



Lh;. 207. Caldron (Desfuisfieh, pi. XX^’); meat piece, Thiy 
(Montet, Scenes de la I'/e Prhee, p. 170). 




Fig. 20q. Wicker cabin on boat, Sncfeni\v-in-shat-f {Atlas, I, pi. 41 1). 

has already been cited. This is the hand which the goddess holds to her breast in the Sahura and 
Xe-uscr-ra reliefs, where the fingers actually disappear behind the swelling surface (Figs. 124, 125). 
.\nother excellent drawing is the bee hieroglyph on the Hetep-heres bed canopy (PI. 37), repeated again 
on a fragment from the Queen’s chapel G I h. The near wing joins on part wav down the body, the 
joining of the far wing is hidden behind the body, and the attachment of the near and far legs is similarly 
shown. The attachment of the wings of flying birds, although often realistic, does not reach thi's 
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refinement of drawing except possibly in the case of one of the flying quail in Mereruwka (Fig. 74), or the 
birds above the trap in the Abu Gurob reliefs (Fig. 69). Many different varieties of wing attachment 
occur, but the lines do not overlap the outlines of the body to attach themselves on its rounded surface. 
This does not appear, it seems, before the Middle Kingdom and the New (see examples at Beni Hasan, 
Bern Hasan, IV, Frontispiece, and on the British Museum Fragment, Mrs. Davies, Ancient Egyptian 
Paintings, pi. LXV). The relations of the parts of the body are carefully observed in the kingfisher 
seen from below on the Weserkaf relief (PI. 52), and the rounded line of the neck is certainly an example 
of foreshortening. Other fine examples of foreshortening are to be found in the drawing of the animal 
W'hich turns back his head. This is particularly clear in the case of the cow that turns to lick her calf 








Fig, 213. Artisan seated on bed (Duell, 
Mastaba of Mereruka, pi. 31). 


(hS 30S0. ly-merv, Nofcr-seshem-ptah, G 2091, G 2196 (Fig. 205)), or the head of the gazelle in Ptah- 
hotcp (Paget and Pine, l.c., pi. XXXll). Middle Kingdom examples of this pose are to be found in the 
bull shot by an arrow in the chapel ot Khnum-hotep at Beni Hasan, the cow scratching its neck (Senby), 
or the cow and calf (B 2) at Meir. Klebs {A.Z., vol. 52, p. 33) would add the necks of the geese shown 

in the chapel of Kagemni. 'fhe goat at Deshasheh {Deshasheh, pi. XV) is almost entirely restored in 
dotted line. 

In the drawing of inanimate objects there are some unusual observations of the rounding of a surface. 

1 he melon (hig. 206) can be drawn with straight horizontal lines (see Meir, II, pi. VI), but more often 
the lines converge slightly at the ends (ly-mery. Fig. 206). Similarly the long horizorital reeds of the 
wicker-work of a boat cabin converge in the paintings of Sneferuw-in-shat-f at Dahshur (Fig. 209) 
(Wreszinski, I, pi. 41 1) as they do in a wicker cage for birds in the Middle Kingdom at Bersheh 

(Fig. 20S. Newbcrr>-, l.c., pi. X\ II). An unusual observation of the correct form of an object is that 
of the supports ot a caldron in the Deshasheh tomb of Sheduw (Fig. 207). Two other instances have 
been observed bv Klebs. in the curve of a meat piece (Fig. 207, Das Grab des Ti, pi. 98) and the bellying 
sail (Fig. 210, l.c., pi. 81). ^ ^ 

In fisnro drawinp the correct sp.icial relationship of the various parts of the body is sometimes well 
observed, as m the case of the hRure tn the chapel of G ao,, (FiR. ata), which holds a bowl between his 
lees, a man witl, a wane jar between h.s feet (.\khet-he,ep.het, .dfte. I, pi. top), or the Wepemnofret 
hgure that plaees h.s arms between his Icfs (Fip. aoj). A craftsman in the chapel of Mereruwka sits 
upon a bed w.th h.s legs shown correctly straddling the bed (Fig. a, 3). The sleeping figures, one of 
which shows a good example of a foreshortened arm (Fig. ,81), have been mentioned above as have 
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the profile, front \iew, and three-quarters view figures. Klebs notes the foreshortening of the arm of the 
sleeping man, and calls attention to a foreshortened leg {Deir el Gebrdzvi, I, pi. XIV, the sculptor seated 
on a high stool). Correct linear relationship is observed in certain figures, the raised arm of the craftsman 



Fig. 214. Priestess {Sa-hu-re, II, pi. 47). Scribe, G 7410. 



Fig. 215. Boys playing game, Ptah-hotep. 


inThiy (Fig. 179) or the slaughterer in Duwanera(Fig. 185), the profile singer in Xenkheft-ka (Fig. 179), 
the man plucking birds in G 2091 (Fig. 184), the back-view shoulder of the fisherman in Khafra-ankh 
(Fig. 171), the children riding on the back of a boy in Ptah-hotep (Fig. 21 1), or the three-quarters view 
of the craftsman in Nebemakhet (Fig. 203). The near arm of the figure is occasionally advanced, hiding 
part of the body, although this is avoided whenever possible in Egyptian drawing. The advancement of 
the near leg is much less common, but is found in the case of the emaciated herdsman. Odd is the attitude 
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of the man with his hand behind his back in the chapel of Kaninesuwt, repeated again in the Ptah- 
shepses tomb at Abusir. That these correctly observed linear relationships were but unusual pieces of 
work by exceptionally gifted craftsmen is shown by the queer mistakes that are frequently made in the 
midst of workmanship of the finest quality. Such is the mistaken drawing of the near arm placed behind 
the body in the female figure (Fig. 214) in the Sahura reliefs {l.c., pi. 57), the seated figure of Ptah- 
hotep on his stela (Fig. 46), or a boy in the children’s games scene (Fig. 215). The near arm passes 
behind the body in an unaccountable fashion on a fragment from G 7420 (Fig. 214). Less glaring errors 
are too numerous to mention. 



XV 

THE REPRESENTATION OF GROUPED FIGURES 


I N the same way that the Eg} ptian artist constructed his figure from the different parts that composed 
it, each seen from its characteristic aspect, so he built up his scenes bv combining small groups of 
figures each performing a characteristic action. These formed a whole as did the parts of a single figure, 
and their relationship to one another sometimes appears similarly incongruous to modern eyes. The 
artist also built up his whole wall surface by combining groups of scenes whose unity consisted princi- 
pally in the positions which they occupied subsidiary to the large figure of the owner who looked on at 
whatever actions were performed. Usually, however, neighbouring scenes or all those on one wall were 
related in subject-matter, representing various stages in a progressive series of actions (such as the 
agricultural pursuits), or were associated under the large heading of a type of occupation (swamp scenes 
or those of craftswork, for example). 

The fully developed Old Kingdom wall composition in which a large figure dominates a series of 
horizontal registers of subsidiary figures is not known before the chapels of the transition period at the 
end of Dyn. Ill and the beginning of Dyn. IV. In fact the paintings of the corridors of Neferma'at and 
Atet, the carvings of the deep niches of these two chapels and those of the cruciform rooms of IVlethen 
and Rahotep are the earliest known examples. I'hat this is due to accidents of preservation is very likelv. 
The painted outer corridor of Hesi-ra, in the reign of Zoser, shows a fragment of a swamp scene which 
would probably have been the lowest row of a group of scenes subsidiary- to a large figure of the owner, 
and it is possible that in the inner corridor a large seated figure surveyed the registers of tomb equip- 
ment. Painted decorations perhaps existed in Egyptian chapels as soon as they were roofed to protect 
them from the weather, and the Old Kingdom type of wall composition may occur as early as the Late 
Second Dynasty. The only piece of large wall decoration of the earliest period that has been preserved 
is in the Hierakonpolis tomb of the Late Predynastic period or Dyn. (). Here there is apparentlv no 
general ordering of the different parts. Small groups of figures are scattered over the wall surface with 
little relationship to one another. But the individual parts already consist of groups of related figures. 
This same repetition of small groups of figures in order to fill the space to be decorated is found also on 
the vase paintings where there is a vaguely defined tendency to arrange the groups in a roughlv hori- 
zontal frieze. 

The ‘scattered’ tvpe of composition is a common device for the decoration of the slate palettes, but 
where it occurs in hunting scenes the unrelated animals have a certain unity in the idea that their wild 
confusion results from fear of the hunter or of beasts of prey. Similarlv, the scattered dead on the battle- 
field have a kind of unity of idea. Already on the slate palettes a more ordered tvpe of composition has 
appeared, exemplified in the horizontal registers of cattle on the Cairo palette, and occurring manv times 
in ivory carvings. The great mace-heads and the Narmer palette begin to show, on a small scale, the 
arrangement of chief and subsidiary figures that was to become traditional in wall decoration. The 
chief figure is drawn on a large scale, or, in the case of the Heb-Sed scene of the Scorpion King, he domi- 
nates the other figures from a high throne. The small figures are arranged in horizontal registers on 
each side of the king on both the mace-heads. In all three works an idea unifies the scene; an actual 
event in the king’s life is recorded. The winding stream framing isolated patches of land containing 
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figures which is found on the Scorpion mace-head is the earliest type of a composition which was to 
recur at rare intervals in later Egyptian art (Fig. 30). One might see the germ of such a type in the 
Berlin shell plaque (Fig. 42). 

The ‘scattered’ type of composition was to disappear almost entirely from Old Kingdom art, remain- 
ing only in such obviously suitable instances as the lotus flowers and birds of a swamp scene, or fish in 
the water. It appears again in the Xew Kingdom in huge compositions such as battle scenes, where 
violent action was the dominant factor, and in lesser scenes, such as the herd of goats in the Ramesside 
tomb of Ipuw)’ (Wreszinsky, Atlas, I, pi. 363) which bears a remarkable similarity to a royal version 
of such a scene in the Negro village of the temple of Derr (Wreszinski, Atlas, II, pi. 168). The register 
system, however, became the rule in the Old Kingdom and was very seldom violated. The only in- 
stances that I can cite are the irregular borders formed by water around small elements of a scene in 
the Abu Gurob reliefs, where an island in the river is actually shown (Fig. 216), and the curving line of 
desert in which an animal sometimes lies, attacked by a hound (Fig. 216). These are isolated reflexions 
of that type of landscape forecast by the Scorpion mace-head, which crop up in such later instances as 
the wavy desert ground-lines of Middle Kingdom jMeir (Fig. 94), the wavy ground-lines for trees 
anti pools of water in the New Kingdom chapels of Kha-m-khet and Nakht at Thebes (Fig. 216, Wre- 
szinski, Atlas, I, pis. 195 ’ Gf*)’ curious landscapes in the tomb of Huya at Tell el Amarna (Davies, 
hi Amarna, III, pi. \ III), or the hunting scene of Kenamun (Fig. 216, Mrs. Davies, Ancient Egyptian 
Paintings, pis. XXX, XXXI). 

( )n many of the slate palettes the figures are grouped as though they were pieces of a picture puzzle, 

fitted into the interstices of the outlines of the adjoining figures. But as early as the Hierakonpolis 

painted tomb such figures as the man seizing the rearing lions, or the warrior striking the prisoners with 

a mace arc related to one another in attitudes proper to the action. This is true of the figures on some 

of the palettes, on the ivory carvings of liarly Dynastic date, and on the great mace-heads. As has been 

pointed out in a previous chapter, such a figure as the lion attacking the prostrate figure on the British 

Museunv Oxford palette, shows a very primitive combination of the two figures with little regard to 

the proper relationship of the parts. It is as though the figure of the lion had been cut out and laid down 

ocwr the figure of the man. A con.siderable increase m observation is shown already in the bull trampling 

a fallen man on the Louvre fragment. The device of overlapping figures m a group, so common in 

gcptian art, is found ^Iready on a shell plaque m Berlin and upon a sceptre head from Hierakonpolis. 

c race, hen, m the Early Dynastic period the three common motifs of figure combination found in 

OH Kingdom art the relationship of separate figures by the unified idea controlling the scene (Narmer 

palcc .and ,.u«. heads) : the t.et,„l c.ntact of figures in a eonrmon action ; and the overlapping of figures 

moving together in a group. nguxes 

The type of overlapping figures shown hv the shell nlnnup Ic 1 • , , , 

. • . 1 , , ^ ■ ■ P ^ unusual in that the hind-quarters of each 

go t pr.t,e« heyonJ the hguro troot, and the head of the second aninral overlaps the back of tlZt 

tg. 4.). 1 n.’ ts found agau. a group goats ( Fig. a, 7; 0/ .WelroposL Museum My tgzc 

II. p. 25). Ordinarily the near figure covers almost completely thn.P h K h a July 1920, 

of the front ed.ge of the second, third. &c.. figures projects^ front of fh fi ’ “ , " 

fiotitd ,t. the cattle drawing the plough in the Medum tombs of Xeferma'at and RaTf " 

example of the group of cattle, sheep, or df.nkcvs (Fitr -rO in tE • , ^ ^ahotep, or the ordinary 

fusion between the two types of drawing seems to have cno A tu scenes. Some sort of con- 

foxes on the fayade of Xeferma'at {Malum, pi. XYII) R ^tb ^ P^^^ed head of one of the 

figures as. for example, in the Sahura reliefs (Borchardt ll found in groups of human 

•’ P ■ 9 )’ uhere the forward figure overlaps 
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those behind him, or (/.r., pi. lo) where the forward figure is overlapped by the second, the complete 
figure being at the end, not the front, of the line. Where more than two animals are shown there is 
ordinarily a confusion in the drawing of the legs; seldom are there a sufficient number of legs for all the 
animals shown. But there is no hard and fast rule for the arrangement of o\erlapping figures, and con 
siderable variety is indulged in hv various artists at different periods. There is a very slight overlap of the 
animals on the Hierakonpolis sceptre head (Fig. 41) and only slightly more of an overlap in the case of the 
lo.xes in Rahotep’s chapel (see PI. 33). The men closing a bird-trap in Rahotep s chapel (PI. 34), or 
in the conjectured restoration of a similar scene in Atet’s painted corridor (Fig. 61) show each figure 



(■'k;. 217. Overlapping rt.cures: K'oats {Hull. Metr. Mus., July, 1920, II, p. 25); dancers {Atlas, III, pi. 31); 
of chair, \cdu\v (O 7102); donkeys (Duell, Masiaba of Mereruka, pi. 169). 


drawn separately with only a slight overlap of the feet. In the later Medum chapel {Medum, pi. XXVIII) 
c^■er^• second figure is placed with arms and legs overlapping his companion’s, as though there were two 
planes. Here there is a differentiation of colour, the red men partly covering the yellow ochre figures. 
A more intricate pattern is produced by the overlapping arms and feet of the men who pull on the rope 
of the funeral bark on the north door-jamb of the Leyden chapel of Akhet-hetep-her, and a similar 
disposition ot arms and feet is often found in such actions (cf. dancers in G 2175 Fig 217) Even the 
upraised ••.rn.s of the daneers overlap in the Akhet-hetep-her chapel (Klebs, Bie Relieh des Alien 
Raehes. p, 40). tvh.eh ts a ntuch more unusual arrangement of figures. The artist often varied the 
monotony of these repeated s.lht.uettes ,n the ease of animals by turning back the head of a donkey in 
a thresh, ng scene or even by turning one or more of the animals in the opposite direction, and this was 

sometnnes apphed to human figures as veil ,n such examples as the turned back head of the seated man 

pulling with his comrades on the cord of a bird-tran or whirrs ir, „ • -i 
. , ,, , f .0 ; 7’ """ ^ similar group, one man has placed 

his arm around the neck of the man in front of him fPtnh n a. 1 • 

rrv, , , ■ n VT f K I (i^tah-hotep, Paget, and Pine, lx., pi. XXXII). 

I he tendency in Dvn. \ I seems to have been to conceal the nvsxrUrv,, a c , 

, ■ ■ • u 4 • u u , wed figure almost entirely. See, for 

example, the men carrx'ing chests in the chapels of Yediiw (C -.rrooV j ^ 

applied particularly to pairs of figures (Fig. 84 «,/i; the men pulling the roprattacheVto a Wmlta^e 
not so drawn in Qar), and is found as earlv as the oxen in V f > 1 erai boat are 

oxen in Xeferma at and Rahotep. The unusual 
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representation of the far legs of the chair (overlapped by the near legs) appears for the first time, to my 
knowledge, in the chapel of Ptah-hotep (Fig. 46) and recurs in the Saqqarah chapel of Xefer-seshem- 
ptah and the Giza chapel of Yeduw (G 7102) (Fig. 217). The legs of the bed upon which sit Mere- 
ruwka and his wife are also drawn in this wav (Fig. 145). 

There is another type of overlapping figure which produces the elTect of isometric projection. 

Although figures drawn in this manner often look as though the artist had noted and was copying the 

visual aspect of objects seen from above, it is more likely that his chief concern was to represent as much 

of the figure in the background as possible and that this device permitted him to do so better than the 

old convention of placing all the figures on the ground-line. At the same time it gave a better impression 

of a group of figures than if each row had been placed in separate registers. Given the custom of showing 

figures overlapping each other, and the equally common method of 

placing a figure in a register above to indicate that it was farther awav 

from the observer than the figure below, it is not difficult to see how 

this new arrangement of figures could be evolved. There are at least two 

examples of the Old Kingdom, the group of archers on a block from 

Lisht in the Metropolitan Museum and the pigeons in a cage in the 

chapel of Thiy (Montet, l.c., p. 134, fig. 27), and perhaps another in 

the geese held by an offering-bearer in Mereruwka’s chape! (Fig. 218), 

while two Middle Kingdom examples in an unpublished tomb at Meir 

illustrate this tvpe of drawing admirably in a group of women, and even 

. ■ . ' ' ‘ I'i(;.2iS. .M;in with geese (I)uell, 

better in some pigeons (Figs. 219, 220; Ukh-hotep III, Egypt Exploration oj Mcrcmka, pi. 57). 

Society Photos, C 79, C 69). Perhaps the most striking examples are the 

group of soldiers with shields in the battle scene of Rameses II at Abydos (Wreszinski. Atlas, II, pi. 16), 
the horses of Ramses III {Medinct Habu, II, pi. 109), and the llock of geese on a fragment of painting in 
the British Museum (Mrs. Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, pi. LXVll). 

I should be inclined to suggest some similar cause for the observation made bv Senk that the line of 
the tops of the heads of overlapping figures slopes up or down, sometimes the line of the eves ami the 
girdle-ties as well. Senk felt that this was an observation of perspective, taking into consideration the 
modification of lines as objects recede into the distance. The difference in le\el of the line in manv 
examples that he cites is so slight as to make one wonder whether it is not accidental. The principle 
is never applied to the ground-line, the feet all remaining on the same level. It seems to me that where 
this occurs perceptibly, it probably results from an attempt to avoid the exact repetition of the line of 
the face immediately adjoining. By dropping each facial line slightlv it was possible to include a little 
more of each overlapped head. The divergence from the horizontal in the top line of the donkevs' heads 
in Akhet-hetep-her, the only Old Kingdom example quoted bv Senk, is so slight as to have no signifi- 
cance. In fact I do not believe that such a device was adopted at all bv the Old Kingdom artist. 

The combination of figures in the small groups composing the long strips in the registers of wall 
scenes testifies to the instinctive feeling for line, form, and balance which was the great gift of the 
Egyptian artist. In such cases where figures could not be set out in lines, procession-wise, those concerned 
in a single task were arranged with relation to one another. The tendency was to compose these groups 
symmetricallv, but it is remarkable how much variety is to be found in balancing figures which rarely 
imitate exactly the action to which each corresponds. Balcz' has pointed out that very rarely is the axis 

’ ‘Symmetric und .Asymmetric in Gruppenhildungen der Reliefs des .Alten Reiches'. Mitteilungen des Deutschen Instituts, 
Band I, p. 137. 

X X 
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Of the group occupied by a figure, but that more often Jentrll 

axis of the group, and the bovs swinging their comrades in the chapel of Pta - ? ^ J 
by girlsmLreruwka),mightbeaddedtheman seizing twoanimalsbythenecM^ 

or another bov in Ptah-ho.ep who squa. on the ground and .s kicked by h.s ^ 

bound figure in Merenrwka (Fig. 8.) fornrs a central a,..s for the runmng boya w.th -^ kave. A 
splendid design is that in the chapel of.Mereruwka where sprays of a swanrp fo™ " 

ground for hippopotami which are being harpooned by figures m symmetrically flanking boats ( . 

The Maslaba of Mereruka, pi. lo). A very happy example of symmetrical grouping, reminiscent of 




Fig. 220. Women, Ukh-hotep III 
(Blackman photo C 79). 


the formal design of Nile gods flanking the plants of Upper and Lower Egypt, are the men tying papyrus 
bundles on a relief in Kansas City (Fig. 22 1) or in Ptah-hotep (Paget and Pirie, Ic., pi. XXXIII). Balcz 
has illustrated manv other examples, and various ingenious ways in which the stiffness of a perfectly 
svnimetrieal arrangement has been broken. Good illustrations are the king and goddess pounding 
boundary stakes on the Khasekhemuwy door-jamb and in the Abu-Gurob reliefs (Fig. 137), the groups 
of dancers in various tombs, the men piling sheaves of grain, or the boys with daggers or pointed sticks 
(Ptah-hotep and Yeduw (G 7102, Fig. 82)). 

In addition to these rather formal compositions, the artist was often called upon to deal with com- 
plicated groupings of figures which necessitated a consideration of the relations in space between the 
dirterent elements of the group. Often these problems are solved in a satisfactory manner, particularly 
if the number of figures is small. Thus we have a group showing a figure being beaten. This (with only 
two figures) was well obseiwed by the artist in Akhet-hetep-her’s chapel (Fig. 176) and repeated in 
variants in the chapels of Zauw and Ihy at Deir el Gebrawi and in a tomb at Naga-ed-Der (Fig. 223). 
d he artist in the chapel of Ib\ introduced a more complicated group with the beaten man lying on the 
ground, held by two others (Fig. 223), while Mereruwka s draughtsman contributed a man held to a 
whipping post (Fig. 222). One of the happiest of these small groups is that with the large boy carrying 
two small children pig.gx'-back in the chapel of Ptah-hotep (Fig. 21 1), xvhich shows a remarkably shrewd 
observation of space relationship. The wrestling figures in Ptah-hotep, and those (wrestling?) in Yeduw 
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(Fig. 82) and on the similar stone in the British xMuseum (Fig. 83), are also excellent examples of the 
artist’s ability to combine figures in action. Somewhat less complicated are the unusua ® ^ ^ 

figure which helps a woman to place a basket on her head (Fig. 224) and the boy in Akhet-hetep-her s 
chapel who reaches up a water-jar to the overseer. Similar simple arrangements of figures are to e oun 
among the animals, such as the cow licking her feeding calf, the gazelle with her young, the genet cat or 
mongoose robbing nests while the parent birds flutter above, the desert game pulled down by a dog, the 

lion seizing a bull, or the hound with his teeth in the throat of a gazelle. 

Perhaps it is attempting to draw too subtle a distinction but it seems to me that a few figures are 
grouped with a more obvious expression of the idea that draws the individuals together. These seem to 



embodv a kind of narrative element, and seem a step toward that story-telling which is usually absent 
from Huyptian representation. Thus we have the 7 vt priest and the wailing woman who lean toward 
each other apparentlv whispering some formula (Fig. 224), or the children playing with animals in the 
chapels of Neferma'at and Atet (Figs. 225). Alore directly expressed, and betraying some attempt at 
humour, is the incident on the relief from the tomb of Tep-m-ankh (Fig. 225), where an ape seizes the 
leg of a bov who has approached a basket of rich provisions. Similar is a cat that watches a pair of goats 
in the chapel of Akhet-merv-nesuwt, and in the same chapel the brief drama of the jackal awaiting the 
birth of a calf, while the herdsman unseen waits in turn with upraised stick for the jackal (repeated in 
the Louvre chapel of Akhet-hotep, with some variation; Fig. 226). 

When dealing with a large group ot figures in violent action, such as the ordinary scene of boatmen 
fighting in the marsh, the artist sometimes achieved a ver\- fine pattern of interweaving arms and legs. 
He was alwavs fairly successtul in his placing of the figures so that they are in their proper relation to 
one another, but occasionally arms and legs cross in front when they should be behind other figures; 
hands are confused and placed on the wrong arms. This is one of the rare instances of an Old Kingdom 
scene where an interplay of action is carried out through the whole register, the crew of each boat 
attempting to belabour the men in the boats both in front and behind theirs. Ordinarily the tendency 
is to string out the figures in a long procession as in ploughing scenes, the sowing and trampling of the 
gram, the driving of loaded asses, or even the cutting of grain, or to divide the registers into small units 
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for such scenes as harvesting or craftswork. The boatbuilding scenes are divided up into separate 
groups centred on each boat, as are the boys in the chapels of Ptah-hotep and Mereruwka according to 
the different games that they play. A certain unity is sometimes obtained bv the turning back of the 
head of one figure to face the next group (something of this sort is to be seen in the winnowing scene in 



Fig. 223. Man beaten: Naga-ed-Der N 248; Davies, Deir el 
Gebrduci, I, pi. VIII. 


Thiy (/.G, pis. 122, 125)). The dancers, although strung out in a long line, are bound together often by 
the handclappers at one end of the register and the musicians who face the dancers at the other end. Even 
the tw^o long lines of evenly balanced men who pull in the fish net, sometimes occupying the whole of a 
register, are only^ an enlargement of a simple group of figures engaged in one action. In one case an 
interplay of movement is maintained throughout a large group of mourning women (as with the men in 
the register above). These admirably united figures in the chapel of Ankh-ma-hor (Fig. 227 a) are 
reflected in another mourning scene in the chapel of Mereruwka (Fig. 227 b), but in both cases they form 
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the end of a long funerary procession, including boats and men carrying the coffin ; and even the Ankh- 
ma-hor mourners are built up of small groups of figures, such as those in Cl 7102 (Fig. 84 h), where each 
group occupies a separate register. 

In some cases the elaborate nature of the scene involved the use of more than one register of figures. 
Sometimes this was solved simply bv continuing the action of one register on into the next. I his was 
the method employed for the continuity of the various agricultural pursuits. Sometimes a complete 
disregard was shown for the continuity of the action. A totally different activity might be inserted 
beDveen two registers of agricultural scenes, as in the chapel of Nebemakhet,or the sowing and ploughing 
might be on one wall while the harvest scenes were in another room, as in the chapel of Meresankh 111. 
This resulted from exigencies of space and was avoided by the best craftsmen when possible. In two 
chapels, for some undetermined reason, the wall was divided by a vertical incised line and the action 



continued from one register to the next on each half of the wall, instead of being maintained throughout 
one register across the whole wall space (Junker’s Noferand Kahyfy). Sometimes it was neccssaiA to 
show an action which occurred simultaneously, so to speak, in several registers, one above the other. 
It is as if the ground were tipped up so that the figures standing the farthest away are found at the top 
of the wall in the upper register while the nearest figures are placed in the bottom register. Such is the 
case where Neferma’at stands holding the leashes of his hunting dogs, one in each register; or the 
animals of the Sahura hunting scene. A similar idea is embodied in long rows of dancers, in the cooking 
scenes, and in the piled up offerings of the picture list. More simple, but striking, illustrations of this 
principle are the men who pull up fish in a net from the register below, or a similar fisherman who 
dangles his hook and line into the space below. Even more striking is the group in the tomb of Iby at 
Deir el Gebrawi (Fig. 228), where above is a boat, then below a fish-trap, and underneath that another 
boat. The men in both boats pull on the cords of the fish-trap and it is obvious that the boats are side 
by side with the trap between them. This type of interpretation has to be applied w ith caution, however, 
and it seems to me that it is going too far to attempt to see in a whole wall scene, such as that on the east 
wall of the chapel of Ptah-hotep (Paget and Pirie, l.c., pis. XXXII, XXXIII), a complete landscape 
ranging from the river in the foreground (bottom of wall) to the desert in the background (top of wall). 
There are too manv obstacles in the way of such an interpretation and one has to assume too consistent 
a point of view for the ancient artist. It is convenient always to remember that his system was to build 
up his forms from various parts and that he frequently combined parts which he expected the observer 
to know perfectly well did not exist side by side in real life. 

In certain cases the artist was able to achieve his end by subdividing the register. He often did this 
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to accommodate the pond with the bird-trap which was higher than the figures of a single register, or to 
insert extra figures necessarv' to complete a scene. Occasionally he ^\as forced to abandon the register 
system altogether. This was necessar}' for the papyrus swamp with birds above and boats arra}ed 
against the lower edge of the papyrus thicket. In the rare representation of the siege of a fortified town, 
he laid the town wall out in ground-plan, and inserted the occupants on registers inside, while the long 
ladders of the besiegers broke through several registers of their ranks outside the wall. Once, in the 
representation of a building, the statue shrine on top of the mastaba in the chapel of Debehen, the artist 
allow'ed this to occupv the required space and placed his men at an angle advancing to the top of the 
mastaba on a ramp, while other figures were set on the base-line and on the top line of the structure. 
But he inserted as well a small register of cattle, and a longer line of kneeling figures in the empty space 
out at the side (PI. 47). 



Fig. 22.S. Fishing scene (Davies, Deir el Gebrdzvi, I, pi. VI). 


It has been necessary to point out already the combination in Egyptian drawing of the use of a 
ground-plan view of a part of a structure, while other features were drawn in profile against this plan. 
It has also been pointed out that the artist showed extreme reluctance toward hiding a part of a figure 
behind another object. I lence the explanation that has been offered for the figure of Neferma’at sitting 
as though on the arm of his carrv ing-chair, or objects which really should be inside boxes shown laid out 
above them, or inside the box with the side removed, as we find in the Hesi-ra paintings and in in- 
numerable examples of every period. Such is the captive in the Sahura reliefs with his heart drawn 


out^Kle his chest (Fig. 105). T hcse two methods, and that described in the preceding paragraph where 
objects farther away are placed in a register aho\ c the nearer objects, are the general means w'hich the 
artist employ ed for portrac mg relations in space. They are diagrammatic renderings of things as he knew 
them to be. But we have shown that in the individual parts of his picture he was sometimes capable of 
draw ing parts of a figure in their proper relations to one another, and even figures in simple groups with 
the correct linear relationship observed. Thus he sometimes correctly took space into consideration in 
small areas, although wc must never expect the observation to be maintained consistently, for it mav 
break tlown completely in another part of the same figure or in an adjoining one. Sometimes the artist 
CN-cn went to the extent of hiding a large portion of a figure, even in a rare instance or two showing it at 
the moment when it is on the point of disappearing completelv from view 


in 

in 


In sp,tc ot l„s reluctance to allow one part of the body to obscure another there were certain occasions 
orotips ot hpures when the art.st was forced to permit this. It was not necessary in the case of build- 
ns. ground, or even water. He was careful, usually, to draw fish, crocodiles, and the legs of men and 
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cattle when these were actually hidden in the water. When the legs of animals and men disappear below 
the water-line this is usually due to carelessness on the part of the sculptor, or to the loss of the outlines 
drawn by the painter. There are a few rare examples where this explanation detinitelv will not hold, 
and it is perhaps significant that most of these occur either in hastily sketched paintings or in work of 
the Late Old Kingdom. Some are in careful relief work, however. A pair of men are partly hidden 
behind a straw stack in the chapel of Thiy (Fig. 229). They appear in this way also in the chapels 
of Akhet-mery-nesuwt and Mereruwka. In the Sahura reliefs (Fig. 229) a man is partly concealed bv 
the wicker cabin of a boat, and in the chapel of Ptah-shepses at Abusir a man leans over the side of a boat 
with his body hidden below the waist (cf. Fig. 202). In the lively painted sketches of the chapel of 
Akhet-mety'-nesmvt, two men are shown partly inside two granaries, only their heads and shoulders 
protruding over the top as they receive baskets of grain handed up to them (Fig. 229). In the same chapel 
the head of a crocodile appears above the surface of the water, as if through a slit, although another 
crocodile is fully shown (Fig. 229). This type of representation is well known from the classic example 
in the New^ Kingdom chapel of Rekhmira, where the head and shoulders of a man who has filled a w ater- 
jar protrude in the centre of a flat expanse of pond. On several occasions small desert animals seem on 
the point of entering their holes in the ground, and a hedgehog in Ptah-hotep (PI. 55) is actually show n 
partly emerged from its lair with a grasshopper in its mouth. More remarkable than this are the cattle, 
in the siege scene of Ka-m-heset, which are being driven into some kind of cave or excavation in the 
ground, while a man is showm disappearing into a similar hole and reaching back to draw in a child 
(Fig. 85). Although they now must be considered as dating to Dyn. Xll rather than to the Late Old 
Kingdom, tw'o examples of this unusual recognition of space at Ilierakonpolis are none the less interest- 
ing (Fig. 230). Here a calf is shown stepping down into water in which cattle swim with the lower parts 
of their bodies hidden, w'hile the men pushing the stranded boats in a nearby scene are show n chest 
deep in the water. The curious group of a lion devouring a gazelle on the upper part of the east w all ol 
Thiy (other examples of this group have been referred to in a preceding chapter (Pig. 92 h)) shows the lion 
hidden all except head and shoulders behind what appears to be the end of the net enclosure spread by 
the beaters around the desert game. The gaz.elle, sciz.ed by the throat, hangs in the air. Such partly 
hidden figures are less rare in the New Kingdom, but they are by no means common ; for example the 
man who appears to be excavating a grave shaft in Fire Tluhun Tombs, pi. XXXIX, or the figure partly 
hidden behind a papyrus clump in Puymra {Allas, I, pi. 146). The draw ing of figures partly obscured by 
natural forms, as in the case of the man inside the grape arbour and partly hidden by leaves ( Beni 1 lasan , 
the tomb of Khnum-hotep), the man seen through a papyrus thicket (Beni Hasan, the tomb of Baqt), 
or the bulls seen beyond the reeds in the hunting scene at Medinet Habu, is unknown so far as 1 am 
aware in the Old Kingdom. 

In the chronological survey of the material available for the study of Old Kingdom reliefs and paint- 
ings (Chapters VII-XII) there was observed a gradual development of the use of backgrounds to localize 
the action of a scene. This was always sparingly applied and was subject to the various conventions for 
the representation of space that have been discussed above. Landscape is reduced to bare essentials, a 
conventional rectangle of rippled water for the fishing and boating scenes ; an oval pond covered with 
lotus flowers and swamp birds for the bird-netting; or a narrow strip speckled to represent the stony 
ground of the desert, perhaps with a few' rolling curves in the top line to show that the ground is uneven, 
for the hunting scene. A series of vertical lines with papyrus flowers at the top stiffly suggests the back- 
ground of the swamp, a row of trees serves for the orchard, and a formally drawn vine with pendant 
bunches of fruit the grape arbour. But there is a tendency in the finest work to embellish these simple 
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props which represent the scene. Thus in the painting in Atet s outer corridor little clumps of flowers 
grow along the sides of the pond and are placed between the feet of the geese that walk in procession 
beneath the bird-trappers. An attractive unity to the scene is gained b} the fact that the men as well as 
the sower in the register below have picked these flowers and wound them into crowns for their 
heads. Similar plants grow between the feet of the bird-trappers in Thiy’s chapel, as well as beside the 
shelter where the men pluck birds and amongst the cattle lower dowm on the wall, while they have been 



Fk;. zzi). Partially hidden heures: men in granaries, G 21S4; men behind straw' stack, Thiy (Atlas, III, pi. 50); 
crocodile in water, C, 2184: man in cabin of boat (Sa-hu-re, II, pi. 14). 


formed into a screen behind which the man crouches to signal with his scarf that the net is full. Plants 
grow around the edge of the bird pond in Kagemni’s reliefs, and in the chapel of Nefer-seshem-ptah 
the con\ entional lotus plants hate been replaced b\ a tangle of closely growing leafage which com- 
pletelv fills the pond. 

The empty spaces formed by the prou and stern of a boat curving up from the base-line are often 
filled by a stvamp plant of eharaeteristic form. The naturalistic element is often increased by placing 
grasshoppers and frogs on the plant sprays. The hillocks of desert ground are often covered with a 
prot.ise plant life, and an occasional tree rises between the animals. The reliefs of Ptah-hotep Sahura, 
and those from .tbu Gurob show how developed this treatment can be. A more remarkable use of small 
plants 13 that between the tect ot the donkeys in an agricultural scene in the chapel of Ny-kaw-hor 
(Qmbell. Excavauom at Saqqara, ,907-8. pi. hXIl), but this is known also in the chapel of Seshem- 
noter at Giza (LG 53)- A remarkable array of swamp plants with their names above appears in the 
■Seasons- relicts ot the Sun temple ol Xe-user-ra (Fig. 69), which is apparentiv reflected in a scene on 
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the north wall of the entrance-room of Ptah-shepses at Abusir where they form the background to 
gardening operations. Lsually the scene of watering a garden is more simple (Duell, The Maslaha of 
Mereriika, pi. 21), the irrigation plots being drawn out in plan with a few shoots resembling lettuces 
rising above. The trees of the orchard are sometimes most carefully drawn with branches, twigs, and 
leaves (Weserkaf, G 2184) and each fig carefully delineated (Abu Gurob ‘Seasons'; G 6020, Iv-merv). 
Sometimes the scene is enlivened by the trapping of birds, or goats eat the leaves from trees. 'I'he 
tendrils and fruit of the grape-vines are sometimes very delicately drawn. A beautiful fragment of this 
sort comes from the chapel of Ra-wer (Selim Bev Hassan, Excavations at Giza, 1929-30, pi. XXXIV), 
the paintings in ly-mery show blackened traces of similar fine work, and the tomb of Sheduw (Petrie, 



Fig. 230. Calf entering water (Kees, Provinzialkintst, pi. II); boatmen in water (W'res/inski, 

Bericht, pi. 41). 


I.C., pi. XVI) at Deshasheh has a complete e.xample of the grape arbour with the vine stems curved and 
bending. Even the stems of the papyrus sometimes bend naturally under the weight of a nest or animal 
or, in the case of the reliefs of Ka-irer, from their own weight. The grain of the harvest scene is given a 
more natural aspect occasionally bv the tjuail that run through the stalks or Hv up when an attempt is 
made to net them (Figs. 73, 74). At least once, on a block in Hildesheim from the mastaba ol Sesheni- 
nofer (LG 53), the grain stalks bend over in different directions instead of maintaining their usual upright 
position. 

Reference has frequently been made to the scanty treatment of architectural forms. Except for a few- 
small shrines (Lepsius, Saqqarah 31 ; Sahura, l.c., pis. 19, 22; the Abu Gurob shrine of the crocodile 
(Fig. 216); Yeduwt, Vlacramallah, l.c., pi. VIII), granaries, and the columned shelter with mat-work 
hangings in which the noble frequently sits, there are ver\- few' representations of buildings. The 
columned hall of the estate offices and the bird enclosures are two interesting examples. Difficult to 
interpret are the ground-plan view of the icbt (Qar) and the curious structure of the ihv (in Dyn. VI 
funeral scenes, Fig. 84 a, b). Perhaps the only example which gives a brief reflection of Old Kingdom 
domestic architecture is the elevation of a small building in the funeral scene in Yeduw (G 7102, 
Fig. 84 b). A remarkable construction is the shrine on top of the mastaba in the Debehen funeral 
scene (PI. 47). There is, too, a schematic drawing of a ship-yard in the burial-chamber of Ka-m-ankh. 
Perhaps the only indication of an interior scene is the group where seiwants make up a bed under a 
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canopy which appears in several chapels. These background accessories were to be extended in the 
Middle Kingdom and became much more elaborate in later Egyptian art. 

Perhaps to be included with the above are the scenes of life on freight boats and pleasure vessels, 
often quite detailed. These boats, in their way, form a kind of architectural background. Cattle are 
seen loaded on freight-boats and prisoners or slaves on the large sea-going vessels of Sahura. A man in 
one example empties a jar over the side of a vessel with a cabin (Abusir reliefs of Ptah-shepses) or in 
another dips up water in a bowl (Fig. 202). On several boats a mother is showm nursing her child 
(Fig. 155). In some cases the owner sits on deck in his chair, while a bed with a head-rest is set up on 
the deck of another ship (Duell, Merertika, pi. 141). In several cases a monkey runs about in the 
rigging (Duell, Lc., pi. 140), or men are shown climbing the mast {Deir el Gebrdwi, II, pi. XIX) or 
hanging from the rigging (Fig. 164). It is really remarkable how much of an impression of real life the 
artist could produce by the careful selection of the one landscape or architectural element which must 
needs serve as a whole scenic background. 



XVI 

THE CRAFTSMEN M^HO PRODUCED THE 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTINGS 


T he artist in ancient Egypt did not occupy the same position that he did in the classical period or, 
for example, in Renaissance Italy. His work was considered more as a part of the products of other 
crafts, that of the builder, the carpenter, the metal-worker, or the artisan who manufactured objects of 
stone or pottery. The individuality of the artist was of little importance. His standing resulted from 



his technical proficiency as a craftsman. The sevdptors and painters are often shown at work in the 
same shops with the craftsman who fashioned other objects. However, although there was small 
opportunity for the artist to stamp his own personal qualities upon his work, he did not remain 
entirely anonymous. 

In a number of the scenes which show' us the sculptor’s workshop, the name of the sculptor or 
painter has been added above the figure of the man at work. The earliest of these representations is in 
the chapel of Queen Meresankh III where the sculptor, In-kaf (j is shown apparently applying 

the finishing touches with a sharp-pointed tool to a seated statue of the queen (Fig. 232). Reside him, 
the painter, equipped with a shell palette, is painting a standing female statue (Fig. 232). His name can 
no longer be read in this scene, but on the south wall (Fig. 233) over a larger figure of the man again 
painting a statue is written ss kdzvt R^h;y (M . .)• probably nut this same Rahay, but 

perhaps a descendant of his, who is shown in the chapel of Wepemnofret (Selim Bey Hasan, Excavations 
at Giza, 1930-1931, fig. 219). The name is rare, but the difference in time between the Meresankh HI 
chapel (Shepseskaf) and that of Wepemnofret (at least Nefer-f-ra) makes it improbable that it is the same 
man. This second ss kdzet RrJuy (jft f .) shown among a group of witnesses to the will of the 
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owner of the tomb, and the titles of the other witnesses give some hint as to the painter’s position in 
society, although some of the men were probably concerned with the building of the tomb and handy 
for the purpose of testifying to the will. The list includes, in addition to the painter, a sculptor 
Khenuw, a mason ( [j), a craftsman (f <=■ ), a sealer (^), an imy ry pr, two physicians ('^), and 
several persons connected with the funerarv cult — a hm ki, a shd hm ks, a wt Inpw, and a cemetery" 



official ( Whether Khenuw was the sculptor and Rahay the painter 
of Wepemnofret’s chapel it is impossible to determine but seems very 
probable. No painting is preserved in the chapel so that we have no 
sample of this Rahay’s work to compare with that in the chapel of 
Meresankh III, even if it were possible that the two tombs were 
decorated by the same man. Whether the painter or the sculptor or 
even both were responsible for the original drawings on the wall is 
an undetermined fact. One might suppose that the painter actually 
made the original designs, and this receives some slight support from 


Fu;. 232. Rahav and In-kaf, •^he inscription in Nebemakhet’s tomb mentioned below. On the other 


Meresankh HI ((; 7530). hand, the name of the painter appears rarely in comparison with that of 


the sculptor who would seem to have been the more important of the 



I'lc. 233. Rahav painting statue, 
Meres.inkli III (O 7530). 


two. Whatever conclusion we reach it is impossible to point out any 
stylistic affinities between the chapels of Meresankh and Wepemnofret. 

.\Ithough the two Rahays are probably not the same, it would 
seem that In-kaf, the sculptor of the chapel of Meresankh III, appears 
again in the chapel of her son Prince Nebemakhet (LG 86). An 
inscription on the doorway between the outer and inner rooms 
records that the painter Semer-ka designed the tomb as a gift and 
that a man named [In]-kaf made it asagift: 

are the two men. The painter is otherwise unknown, but it appears 
that in this case he was responsible for the planning of the tomb and 
the la\mg out of the scenes on the walls, as well as the painting. 
In-kaf must have attained a certain position by this time in order to 
he able to join in presenting such a gift to Prince Nebemakhet. As 
an old family retainer, like the steward Khemten, this would have 


been acceptable, but the two artists must have heen put to con- 
siderable expense if they provided the labour for both the cutting 
and the decoration of the rock-tomb. 


It is possible that In-kaf was also responsible for the reliefs in a second tomb of Prince Nebemakhet 
(LG 12) in the quarry west of the pyramid of the prince-’s father, Chephren. This is too badly damaged 
to allow more than the barest recognition of the subject-matter of some of the scenes. It is difficult 
to point out any stylistic similarities between the chapel of Meresankh III and that of her son, beyond 
the fact that they are both rock-cut tombs with reliefs of a type common in these chapels. Both show 
scenes of the family of Queen Meresankh, and both have the rather unusual feature of the hed set under 
its canopy. There is a certain vague similarity in the use of abbreviated parts of the agricultural scene 
and in the inconsistency with which the wall is composed. The two parts of the bird-trapping scene in 
L(; 86 are divided by the ploughing scene, and the latter in the Meresankh chapel is tucked in by itself 
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beneath the bird-trapping scene. This experimentation in the arrangement of the subject-matter seems 
to be a characteristic of the period when the scenes from life were expanding on the walls rather than the 
peculiarity of an individual artist. Both tombs have earlv examples of the owner in a small boat in the 
swamp, although the two scenes do not conform to the same tvpe. LG 86 and LG 12 show an unusual 
detail in the baboon accompanying the owner. All three tombs show craftsmen at work (all earlv repre- 
sentations of this scene), including figures of artists. The very fact of the uniformitv of the stvle of 
reliefs in these rock-cut chapels, so like that in other similar tombs, and the absence of outstandimt 
similarities in the drawing of figures or in the selection of the subject-matter or composition of the 
scenes shows how futile it is, when a number of craftsmen are at work in a tomb, to attempt to recognizr 
the style of one man even when it is probable that he played a prominent part in the decoration of two 
tombs. 

In the tomb of a man named Red-ka found bv Selim Bev Hassan behind the tomb of Queen Rckhet- 
ra (and thus associated with the Chephren family cemeterv) is shown his son In-kaf ( j ] ' It 

is just possible that this may be our same In-kaf, but the name is a common one. The father had the 
title which is associated sometimes with that of the sculptor, and it may be that the In-kaf of this 
inscription is a grandson or nephew of the sculptor of the Meresankh III chapel. 

No other chapel at Giza gives us a signed portrait of the artist at work but a few re]ircsentations are 
known from other Old Kingdom sites. In the chapel of Ptah-shepses at Abusir we find a sculptor 
named Ptah-shepses represented twice ( j j j I; " ]), once with an ailze shaping a standing figure, and 
again at work on another statue. A man named Memy (; | j J, ^ j x ,) and two others named Khnum-ir-n 
(0;^) and Snefer-by (?) (I' SJ ,) polishing a seated figure of pink granite. A sculptor, Ra-ir-n 
is seated with a mallet and chisel. Two other names I have been unable to read. In the 
chapel of Ankh-ma-hor at Saqqarah (Capart, I ne Rue de Tombeaux, pi. XXXI II) two oi the three 
sculptors have the title j but no name, although two of the painters in the same scene haw their 
names written above. Two of the sculptors work together on a standing statue, one polishing its 
shoulder and one apparently emploving mallet and chisel. The third sculptor works on a sejiarate 
statue with a chisel while his adze hangs over his shoulder. A sculptor named Senv ( ] j - ,) is named 

in the chapel of Iby at Deir el Gebrawi (/.c., I, pi. XIV), but whether the scribe named .Meseny ( ' ,) 

who stands looking on with a scribe’s equipment over his shoulder is a painter nr a scribe is uncertain. 
One painter in the chapel of Ankh-ma-hor has a scribe s title ( ^^ 2 . ; .. i I r )<' although a second man 
has the usual painter’s title: fi; " V L. J ^ third man has the inscription w 11 . I he 
statues which these two men are painting arc unusual in that each shows Ankh-ma-hor accompanied by 
his small son, Ishefy. The boy’s figure has been erased in the first ol the two groups. In the chapel of 
Mereruwka the register showing the sculptors in the workshop is broken away but the name ol a sculptor 
has been preserved, Za’am (u^ ^ j j A') another man ( , - ^ ). In the chapel of Zauw 

at Deir el Gebrawi one painter’s name in the workshop scene is preserved: ... lu t) , t . , (Da\ies, 
I.C., II, pi. X). 

Even when the name of a sculptor or painter appears it is obvious from some of the abo\ e examples 
that he was only one of a number of craftsmen who were at work in the tomb. OccasionalK we find a 
more definite attribution of a piece of work, as in the case of the beautiful car\cd wooden door in Cairo 
from the chapel of Ka-m-heset at Saqqarah (Gunn, Amiales, 1926, p. 193)- This door was ordered b\ 
a son called Hetep-ka and the ‘sculptor Ithuw was caused to make it’ (^ - 1 | , j; )• A most unusual 
type of artist’s signature is that in the chapel of Zauw (Davies, Dcir El Gebahvi, II, pi. X). There, 

‘ On another wall Mesy leads a group of offering-bearers. 
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beside the staff of the large figure of the owner, is placed a vertical inscription: ss kdzvtpr Mitit Ppy-snb, 
rn-f m!'’ Nsy. In certain tombs where the sculptor has been singled out by some special mark of honour 
he is probably to be thought of as the master of the workshop which executed the reliefs. It is usually 
the sculptor and not the painter who is honoured in this way. In the chapel of Ptah-hotep (Paget and 
Pirie, l.c., pi. XXXII) we find the sculptor, Ny-ankh-ptah, seated in a boat, a little apart from the brawl- 
ing watermen of the lowest register. Before him is a pile of food and a boy assists him to drink from a 
beer-jar. Above him is the inscription: north wall of the 

same chapel {l.c., pi. XXXV) it is probably the master builder of the tomb who is shown before Ptah- 
hotep, selecting a fig from a rich pile of offerings. He is called: n The sculptor 

Nefer-ihy appears in the chapel of Ra-shepses (Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, pi. 6i) in a sh scene with a pile 
of offerings placed before him, and the inscription : j j , 1 , ; but he is also shown in the bird-hunting 

scene on the fayade {l.c., pi. 6o) carrying a bird. There he is called: ) i ; j- At Sheikh Said, in the 

chapel of Wer-ir-n, the sculptor Ptah-khuw is shown seated with folded arms in front of his master. 
His inscription reads: ] j | i c _c y (Davies, l.c., pi. X). 

Other representations of artists show them engaged like other attendants in the presentation of food 
offerings to the owner of the tomb. Thus, in the chapel of Ptah-hotep (Paget and Pirie, l.c., pi. XXXVIII), 
the j 1 ’ ' appears with the carrs'ing a table of food. On a block from the Tety 

Pyramid Cemetery (Firth and Gunn, l.c., p. 209), two men are shown presenting haunches of beef. 
'Fhev are called | | , 7 j, and \ \ ■*- In the chapel of Zefauw at Saqqarah (MM D 25) the 

sculptor also bears the title of hm kt and is represented on the wall beside the false-door holding up 
a censer, d'he inscription over him reads: Q'| 'j ' ■ In the chapel of Duwanera (MM D 61) three 
sculptors are shown among the offering-bearers, all with the titles of hmh : ^ ^ " ’> 9^ — » 

9 I li t JT. .\ man carrying a haunch of beef among the offering-bearers in the chapel of Nefer- 
seshem-ptah (Capart, Rue de Tombeau.x, pi. IC) has the titles and name: Similarly, 

in the tomb of Pepy-ankh {Meir, IV, pi. VHI), a man in a full wig and hry-hb sash presenting birds 
is called: hr\ hh slid ss kdut Kt-m-tunt. 

'The sculptor’s title appears on the base of the statue of Zoser beneath the name of Imhotep. Gunn 
believed {. lumdes, XXN'l, p. 193) that this cannot be a part of the titles of Imhotep and that the name 
of the sculptor must be destroyed on the left, although there seems scarcely space for a name. The 
association of the three titles inscribed here, --- l'|[-- -], appears again on a stone bowl of Rw-ab-n found 
by Mr. Quibell in the .Vrchaic Cemetery {Archaic .Mastabas, pi. XVH). The same name and titles are 
inscribed on a diorite jar trom the Step Pyramid {Annales, XX\ HI, p. 166) and the name is found on 
a fragment of a stone vessel found by .Amelineau at Abydos {Noiivelles Fouilles d’Abydos, 1896-1897, 
pi. XXI). d'he titles occur again on an offering-basin from the Quibell mastaba QS 2401 in the Northern 
C cmeterv. (lunn refers to another occurrence of the three titles at Abydos on an inscribed bowl found 
by Amehneau {l.c., vol. I\ . iiS97~i89h. ph F). This is probably the jasper bowl in the Louvre from the 
Amehneau sale with the same inscription: ' ; ■ ; 7 . The name with identical title is found in three 

examples on diorite vessels from the Step Pyramid (Gunn, Annales, XXVHI, p. 165 ; Quibell, The Step 
Pyramid , pp. 122, 123)- FinalK, this group of titles occurs m the inscription of Ka-m-heset (Alurray, 
Saqqara Mastabas, pi. HI): , ; ^ 1- 

The last-named chapel is one of the earliest examples preserved of the tomb of the sculptor himself, 
although we must not forget that of Rw-ab-n mentioned above and the mastaba QS 2401 which had no 
chapel decorations. The modified cruciform chapel of Ka-m-heset was verv' sparingly decorated with a 
palace-facade panelling on the west wall and two vertical lines of inscription on the jamb of the entrance. 
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The workmanship was of fine quality. The same cannot be said for the decoration of tlic otlicr known 
tombs of sculptors, most of which is very poor in quality. The mastaba MM C 12 is a small tomb with 
only the architrave over the entrance to the chapel inscribed. The owner is called: Jjkr ?ihvt, imx 
gnicty ( ?), rh nswt, Rr-htp. Similarly, the owner of MM C 14 left his chapel w ith only the upper part of 
the false-door decorated. The tablet is in the Cairo Museum (Xo. 1729). The titles and name are 
imy-n gnwty (}),rh nszvt, rnhi. At Giza, Professor Junker found a small mastaba in the Western Cemeterv 
belonging to a man with the titles and name: C T J ]] _ V u . The architrave over the entrance 

to the corridor chapel and the stela at the south end of the west wall were inscribed. Stela, architrave, 
and an offering-basin are now' in Vienna and show poor work in sunk relief. 'Phe man w as a priest of 
Sahura, but may have lived much later than the reign of that king. Thus the evidence that is preserved 
from the tombs of the artists themselves does little more than confirm the fact that thev w ere mostly poor 
people, and, in the case of the last three men, poor craftsmen if they executed the work themselves in 
their own tombs. The small size of the tombs corresponds to what one would expect from the burial- 
places of ordinary craftsmen. 

There are two unusual representations in Dyn. VI tombs at Saqqarah where a large ligure is shown 
seated at what appears to be an easel, painting a picture of the seasons of the vear ( l-'ig. 2 u )■ I hw of these 
scenes is on the thickness of the wall just inside the entrance to the chapel of Merernwka. The man is 
shown with his son facing him. The son is perhaps the same as one of two men named Khemiw , whose 
small chapels are built against the north face of the temenos wall of the mastaba of .Merernwka, outside 
this door. The second example is in the chapel of Ikhekhy, north of the temple of the Tetv Ihramid, 
and here the representation is on the south wall inside the eastern entrance of the chapel. .Again the 
large figure is accompanied by his son. In neither case are the name and titles of the large ligure pre- 
served, but the size of the figure and the presence of the son seem to indicate that in both cases we ha\e 
a figure of the owner of the tomb (Merernwka and Ikhekhy). .Although the position of the man certainlv 
seems to show a painter at work, I do not believe that we are to assume that .Merernwka designerl and 
painted his own tomb (the scene of Ikhekhy was obviously copied from the liner representation in the 
other tomb). Rather the explanation lies in what Merernwka is painting. Perhaps this is more in the 
nature of a scribal rendering of a temple calendar than it is the execution ot a work (»t art. 'The con- 
nexion between the seasons as drawn here and the representation in the .Abu ( iurob Sun temple reliefs 
springs immediately to mind. Professor Schafer saw in the Mereruuka scene an abbreviation of the 
elaborate representation of XT-user-ra and repeated the suggestion made by Sethe that the scenes troni 
life on the W'alls of private chapels may have been intended to represent similarly the three seasonal 
divisions of the year. Perhaps it is in his capacity as ss vulit vtr that Merernwka is show n here. 

Of the later representations of artists one ot the most interesting is that which shows the sculptor 
Iwty painting a portrait head in his workshop surrounded by his assistants, in the tomb ot I luya (Davies, 
El Amarna, III, pi. XATII). In the reign of Rameses I\' a painter named lluwy, who bore the title 
yprt, surprising for one of his profession, has shown himself in the chapel of In-her-khauw which he 
apparently decorated (Lepsius, Denkmdler, III, pi. 2). This self-portrait was freely copied by some 
scribe on a flake of limestone now in the Berlin Museum (Spicgelberg, A.Z., vol. 54, p. 77). The 
drawfingof the flowing hair and the representation of the sole of one foot mark Huwy as a painter of some 
individuality as well as suggesting that this was a true attempt at sell-portraiture. The ostracon copy 
shows a conventionalized weakening of the quality of the original. Another interesting example of 
artist’s signatures, unique in a royal temple, is that which Roeder has noted at .Abu Simbcl in the temple 
of Rameses II {A.Z., vol. 50, p. 76). Dated to the same reign is the painting in the Theban tomb. 
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No. 178, which shows the owner, Xefer-renpet, with scribe s equipment inspecting the sculptor s work 
shop of the temple of Amen (Wreszinski, Atlas, I, pi. 73). The painter, Amen-wahsu, appears with other 
artists applying the finishing touches to a sphinx in the chapel of Paser (L.D., III, pi. 132)- 

It would seem from the examples listed by Erman (Erman-Ranke, Aegypten, p. 505), Klebs (Ae 
Reliefs und Malereien des Mittleren Reiches, pp. 105, 106; Die Reliefs and Malereien des Neuen Reiches, 
pp. 92 if.), and Edith Williams Ware (‘Artists’ Signatures’, American Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. 
XLIII, pp. 185 If.) that the painter is mentioned more often in later periods than he is m the Old 
Kingdom, a fact that is all the more probable when we consider what a large proportion of private work 
w^as executed only in paint both in the Aliddle and New' Kingdoms. A new title appears for the sculptor, 
although gnzctv( ?) is still used. This is the very expressive word scnh. 

The most important document pertaining to the work of an artist wKich has been preserved is the 
Dyn. XI stela of ‘the overseer of the craftsmen, the scribe and sculptor’ Iritisen, now in the Louvre 
(Ancient E'^xpt, March 1925, pi. opp. p. 33 ; Marcelle Baud, ‘Le [Metier D’lritisen’, Chronique d Egypte, 
i9US, pp. 2 1 tf.). Lnfortunately the text of this stela is very difficult and many of the statements which 
the artist makes concerning his craft are bv no means clear. He lays stress upon his ability to represent 
the body in various positions, such as the attitude of the raised arm of the hippopotamus hunter. He 
also sa\s that he ‘knew the secrets of the god’s book; the conducting of ceremonies; all the magic with 
which I was furnished’. 'This would suggest that he may have been concerned with the arrangement of 
processions and pageants like his modern descendants, and that he may have taken part in temple and 
funerary cults as the representation of an artist undertaking the services of a funerary priest in the Old 
Kingdom suggests. Einally, Iritisen states that he and his son alone excel as workmen in precious 
stone 'beginning with silver and gold; ending with ivory and ebony’. Again it is clear how little distinc- 
tion there was in the mind of the ancient Egyptian between the sculptor and painter and the craftsman 
w ho worked as a jeweller or cabinet maker. The skilled artist had to know' all these crafts, and he handed 
his tratle secrets down to his son. 

I’tah of Memphis was the patron god of the craftsmen in the Old Kingdom and continued to be 
revered as such in the New Kingdom. Erman (Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 415) mentions an example of 
the artist praying to I’tah in the Theban tomb of Paser. In the Old Kingdom the High Priest of Ptah 
luul the title: ver hip hinzct, or great one of the craftsmen, and undoubtedly exercised a supervision over 
the workshops of the sculptois and painters. Judging from a group of tombs at Saqqarah, which appear 
to form a succession of burial-places for one family, the title of High Priest of Ptah was handed down 
from father to son mtich in the same way that the craft of sculptor or painter remained in one family, 
or the office of ( )\ erseer of the King’s Works which was held by members of the Senezem-ib family for 
several generations. It should be noted that .Senezem-ib Mehy, one of these overseers, seems to have 
been personally in charge of the decoration of his father’s tomb (Senezem-ib Yenty G 2370). On the 
fayadc of ( f 2370, south of the portico, Mehy has had inscribed : kc rdi n-(i) dt m ss kdwt m ht ( .?)-/. . . [is]- 
fpn shr sii in gnzcty(:): Vrkiimkn, I, 65); ‘I gave my hand to its decoration . . . his tomb. They were 
carved) ?) by the sculptor.’ Nine mastabas close together in the Northern Cemetery at Saqqarah were 
owned bv men who bore the title of High Priest of Memphis. Three of these (MM C i C 9 C 5) were 
certainly of Dyn. V and four of Dyn. VI (MM E 1, E 2, E 3, Ptah-shepses : Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, 
pl. XX\ I). I’wo (MM C 17, C 23) have httle indication of the date, but are at the earliest Late Dyn. V. 
.t the men bore the name of Ptah-shepses, and three that of Sabuw. One had the name Ranofer 


Four ot 

and ,.„c u aa called Thely (one of the Sahutvs (E 3) was also called Thetv). Ranofer mav not have been 
related to the others, but ,t would seem probable that there was a family connexion belween the other 
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eight men. The\ ma\ represent an almost continuous succession of the oihcc, with a tew mis^inc names, 
from the time of Sahura to the middle of Dyn. VI. I do not know of anv man beariiva tlie title in 
Dyn. IV, but in the Debehen inscription it states that the High Priest of Memphis was present witli 
the king when the latter ordered the construction of Debehen’s tomb. 

The title oihny-rs kit nbt nt nkct, with its variants imy-n fat nkat and iniv-r; kd nt tikvl (perhaps 
imy-n kit is an even more simple variant), seems to have corresponded to that of a modern head of the 
Department of Public M orks, and the men who bore this title must have been concerned w ith the lartre 
engineering and architectural projects of the king. Senezem-ib, in an inscription on the fayade ot his 
tomb at Giza, describes digging a lake for King Isesy and also mentions a building which he con- 
structed for the palace. Nekhebuw, a member of the same familv, refers in a similar inscription to 
building works undertaken for King Pepy I. At the end of Dyn. V and during Dvn. \'I. when the 
Senezem-ib family flourished, a large number of peoplebear thclitleof Overseerof All the Kinu'sW orks. 
This seems to indicate that no one man was completely in charge of work throughout the emintiw at one 
time, but that several men could hold the office at once. Perhaps these were in charge of various speci.il 
undertakings, or the authority of each man was restricted geographically. The owner of the mast.iba 
D 48 at Saqqarah, Ny-ka-ankh, was a priest of the Sun temple of Xeferirkara and mav have served that 
king. A man named Vlin-nefer served under Xe-user-ra and is represented in the reliets of that kinc. 
Weserkaf-ankh is buried in the Xe-user-ra Cemeterv at Ahusir and prohablv lived in that king's reign. 
The Vizier Kay (MM D 19) may have lived as early as the first half of Dvn. \’. A man tiatiietl .\nkh- 
ma-k, buried in MM D 16, probably lived later than Xe-u.ser-ra. More deiinite is the evidence ol the 
dateofamannamedPtah-wash(bVA’;//tr/e?/, 1,40). ;\n in.seription in Cairo placed hv his son on the tomb 
of the father recounts that Xeferirkara inspected a building which he had cotistnicted. .\ whole grouii ol 
persons, in addition to Senezem-ib, arc associated with the name of Kittg Isesv. These men are; Thiv 
(MM D 22), Ka-m-thenent (Quibell 919), Prince Isesy-ankh ((hiihell 910), Ra-shepses (hep.^im. 
Saqqarah 16), Itety (MM D 63),Ptah-hotep (MM 1 ) 62), Pehenuvvka (Lepsitis, Sacpiarah 1 0 - 1 ser-netei 
(Murray, Saqqara Mastabas), Ptah-hotep (MM C 6), and Ptah-hotep-desher (.M.M C 7). Mereruvvka 
seems to have held the post under Tety, while his son Mery-Tety contimied iti the position. Sahuvv , 
called Ibeby (MM E 12; the stela is given by mistake under the number E 12 which helottgevl to 
Kapuw-Inpuw), holds both the titles of High Priest of Memphis and imy-n kit nht nt iisui atid seems 
also to have lived in the reign of Tetv. A dozen other men, whose date is less certain hut who are 
certainly of Dyn. V or later, are listed by Dr. Murray {Index of Xanies ami Titles in the Oh! Kim^dom) as 
bearing this title. 

In Dyn. IV the title is associated with a much smaller number oi men. Xeferma'at ot Mediim, who 
also bore the title of Vizier, and Peher-nefer of Saqqarah probably both served under Sneferuw, ami 
may have been concerned with the building of that king’s pvramids at Mediim and Dahshur. Akhet-a’a 
may also belong to that reign. In the reign of Cheops the title is borne by at least three men. the A'izier, 
Prince Hemyuwnuw; the unnamed Vizier, a son of the king buried in G 7320 who may have been Ra- 
bauw-f; and Prince Hordedef. It is tempting to suggest that these men were in charge of the w ork on 
the Great Pyramid, but of course there may have been others whose names or titles arc now lost. The 
Vizier, Prince Min-khaf was probably a son of Chephren and may have been concerned w ith the building 
of his father’s pyramid. During the same reign Prince Ankh-haf (G 7510) bears the title imy-n kit nb. 
Akhy (G 4750) probablv served one of the kings of the second half of Dyn. I\ as imy-n kit nket. During 
the latter part of the Dvnastv and probablv extending into Dyn. V the title of Overseer of the King’s 
Works seems to have been held bv the Seshem-nofer family. The relationship ot the owner ot G 4940 
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to that of G 5080 is not certain, but the title was handed down from the latter to his son, named like the 
other two, Seshem-nofer, buried in G 5170. During this transition period extending into Dyn. V 
‘Prince’ Ny-ankh-ra (Selim Hassan), Aler-ib (G 2100 Annex), Seshat-hetep (G 5 i 5 °)> Khnum-baf 
(G 5230), and both Zatv (G 7810) and his son of the same name bore the title. It is difficult to carry the 
title back farther than Dyn. IV, but it must be remembered that Im-hotep, to whom was credited the 
building of the Step Pyramid of Zoser, traditionally bore this title, although it is not preserved among 
his others on the Zoser statue base found by VIr. Firth. 

The representation of artists actually executing reliefs and paintings is practically non-existent, as 
are references to their preparation, although we have a considerable number of scenes showing sculptors 
and painters at work on statues. The pictures of Alereruwka and Ikhekhy really seem to show what the 
artist is painting upon his board, but one is uncertain whether the figures of the seasons are not perhaps 
symbolical, rather than a copy of what was actually inscribed upon the board. The only other example 
that I can cite is the curious Middle Kingdom scene at Beni Hasan where artists are shown decorating 
some sort of a case or shrine with drawings of animals (Montet, Bull, de I’lnst. Franf., vol. IX, pi. VII). ^ 
d'here is no known representation of a sculptor carvfing reliefs, although he is sometimes shown fashion- 
ing a false-door (Meresankh III) which eventually would have been decorated with reliefs. Similarly, 
though the owner of a tomb occasionally records the gift of a statue or a stela by the king (Debehen; 
Mariette D 12, Nv-ankh-sekhemet) or even the preparation of the whole tomb at the king’s expense 
(Debehen), there arc only three inscriptions referring specifically to the decoration of the tomb known 
to me. One of these has been referred to above in discussing the gift of the painter Semer-ka and In-kaf 
to Prince Xebemakhet. 'I'he second where Senezem-ib Mehy states that he decorated his father’s tomb 
has also been mentioned. I'he third is the remarkable inscription on the fagade of the deep niche of 
.\tet, the wife of Prince Xeferma’at, at Medum, ] •■■ ■ y ) "j - _ w, which, whatever the first 

half of the sentence implies, certainly means that Neferma’at is referring to the imperishable quality of 
the inscriptions. The employment of a new technique of inlaying the incised figures with coloured 
pastes, which unfortunately did not prove as difficult to erase as Neferma’at assumed, is probably just 
cause for the unusual reference to the wall decorations. 

.Artist's sketches on limestone fiakes such as are common in the New Kingdom are of very rare occur- 
rence in the Old. The only two which I know are the sketch of a king’s head (probably Sneferuw) in 
relief on a rough piece of stone found by Alan Rowe in the debris of the Medum Pyramid, and the 
calculation for the curved top of a building found at Saqqarah in the Zoser complex and evidently a 
contemporaneous sketch tor the round-topped construction over the northern ‘princess’s mastaba’. 
.\t Giza was found a scribe’s tablet, in the pit of mastaba G loii {A.Z., 1910, vol. 48, p. 113). This 
appears to have been a sort of copy book for the scribe, with lists of difficult signs for the learner to copy. 
Whether it is a sample original to serve as a guide or a student’s practice tablet is difficult to determine. 
The inscription consists of vertical columns of words, each different column repeated four times. On 
the right are the names of kings in cartouches, then come three lists of various gods, then seven (twenty- 
eight in all) lists of place-names. On the left are drawings of six different kinds of geese and ducks and 
six kinds of fish, each in a separate compartment and drawn in red in contrast to the rest of the 
inscription which is in black. The place-names include the earliest drawing of a fly known to me (in 
an early use of the name of the fly. 'fO- In addition to the commonly represented gods Sokar, Horus( ?), 
Sopdu Anzet\ , Dehuwtc, Sebek, Neith, Serket, and Nekhbet, there are more unusual examples such 

^ .ilmost identical Old Kingdom example is n.nv known: Varille, Im Tombe de Xe-ankh-Pepi d Zaouyet el-Mayetin, 
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as the goddess Mrt, the ram god Hrty\ a form of Anubis known on the Wepemnofret slab-stela, what 
seems to be an early representation of the god Osiris, the sign for KU (the emblem of Cusae), the vint- 
/swtze, Seshat apparently shown as a male figure, and a male figure in mummy form but with 
upraised arms w'hich I am unable to identify. The kings’ names in apparent chronological order from 
bottom to top are: Bezauw, Tety, Radedef, Khafra, Sahura, and Neferirkara. second scribe’s tablet, 
less well preserved and not so elaborate, was found east of the great mastaba G 2000. It contains only 
place-names and each column is different, there being no such repetition as upon the other piece. Both 
tablets were of wood which had decayed and the inscriptions were preserved upon a layer of w hite 
plaster laid down upon the wooden base. 

The tendency to generalize in Egc-ptian art and the methods of production bv schools or workshops 
make it almost impossible to distinguish the work of an individual master or to discover bv means of 
stylistic comparison the hand of a particular artist in the work of several tombs. t)n the other hand, the 
imprint of the genius of a superior craftsman can occasionally be felt in small details, and probably is to 
be detected in a general way in the style of a particular period. The instances in which the same group 
of craftsmen seems to have worked in a number of tombs are exceedinglv rare and impossible to prove. 
Nevertheless the happy creation of an artist was very often admired by his contemporaries and per- 
petuated by his descendants, and this particular type of influence of the individual can be noted in some 
of the more obvious examples in which it occurs. Technical advances which from time to time must 
have been invented by a man of ability have exerted a much more subtle influence upon subsecpient work 
and are more difficult to detect at the time when they first appear. With the fragmentarv preservation 
of the evidence, moreover, it is always impossible to be sure that the first appearance of some cle\eiiv 
invented detail has actually been found. 

It is difficult to determine w'hich of the craftsmen may be the innovator, 'rims, while we find the 
sculptor distinguished from the painter by his titles in a few rare examples, the sculptor in the Old 
Kingdom appears to have been the important person and it is most likely that he was also draughtsman 
and painter as w’ell as expert with implements for carving. He is even shown occasiotiallv in the New 
Kingdom at work with brush and paint (Iwty at Tell el Amarna) but in this case his title is r;///, w hich 
may have the general meaning ‘artist’. The chief craftsman, that is the most able workman, would 
probably have been both sculptor and painter. He it is who would have laid out the scenes on the wall 
and was therefore responsible for most of the variation in the composition of the scenes and inscriptions, 
for the inclusion of new subject-matter, and for the stvle of the outlines in which this was drawn. 
This does not exclude the possibility that although the chief artist was responsible for the general lavout 
of the scenes, some of his assistants mav have interpolated small variationsof their own in the draw ing of 
individual figures. The chief artist, depending on the circumstances, executed a variable (juantitv of 
the sculptured relief, and here the possibility arises that an unusually able assistant might have had the 
opportunity to affect considerably the style of the reliefs, either by executing a large part of the work 
himself or by exerting influence upon his companions, who under ordinary circumstances would be 
following the style of their master to the best of their ability. The final surface ot paint was applied 
possibly by a special craftsman, the painter, on some occasions. Ordinarily it was probably laid on by 
certain skilled members of the group that had already executed a large part of the work in the chapel, 
possibly including the master artist himself. Although the painting had less influence upon the general 
style than the sculpture, it was an important adjunct to the finished perfection of the reliefs. The claritv 
of the representation depended upon the care with w^hich the details were applied, although the painter 
necessarily follow-ed lines alreadv laid down which he could alter only slightly. Careless painting could 
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destroy the whole effect of the reliefs. The application of the colour does not alw'ays enhance the beauty 
of the reliefs to our eyes, as the mere thickness of the pigment often obscures delicate outlines and the 
hard, bright tones are often less pleasing than the soft colouring of the stone itself. The fact must be 
taken into consideration that the wishes of the owner of the tomb must have influenced the subject- 
matter to a certain extent, and possibly the arrangement of the decoration. He may have seen something 
which pleased him in another tomb chapel and signified his desire to have it copied in his own tomb. 
Whether the master craftsman composed the inscriptions or whether these were executed by a more 
learned scribe is an unknown factor which should be considered. This may have been one of the 
important parts plaved by the painter, as his title would suggest. 

Therefore in the rare instances where individual peculiarities can be recognized in the decorations 
of a chapel, it is perhaps more practical to think of these as resulting from the generalized abilities of 
one group of workmen, the style of a school, rather than that of a single artist. In most cases, even when 
we know the name of a craftsman, we cannot be certain what influence he exerted. Rahay, for example, 
does not seem to have imprinted any striking characteristics on the style of the tomb of Meresankh III, 
or if In-kaf w as responsible for the decoration of that chapel the result is so thoroughly conventional that 
his style is not recognizable in the Nebemakhet chapel where he also seems to have worked. Rahay or 
In-kaf may have been responsible for the naturalism of the balking or^-x on the north entrance-jamb 
(IM. 47). Tlieirs is the earliest known of the great craftswork scenes, although a fragment of the arm of 
a man holding an adze, from the chapel of I lemyuwnuw (G 4000), may perhaps indicate that this scene was 
known already in the reign of Cheops. In the chapel of Meresankh III may be shown for the first time 
the bed made up under a canopy. .A new contribution also is that of the seated scribes in niches, but this 
idea seems to have been that of the steward Khemten who wished his portrait cut in imitation of the 
statues placed in niches in the chapels of Ka-wab and Min-khaf. Hetep-heres herself may have con- 
tribiited the idea of the extended use of portrait statues in the rock-cut walls and thus set a fashionable 
precetlent for the many other instances where such statues occur. Her own garments probably sug- 
gested the curious costume with the pointed shoulder-pieces which she wears on the west wall of the 
chapel, although this may have been copied at her desire from either of two earlier examples, that of the 
mother of Khufuw-khaf or that on the stela of Queen Merytyetes. Even if we could be certain of a definite 
style of work attributable to In-kaf we should be discouraged from looking for it in the chapel of Neb- 
emakhet, for we are told in the inscription there that the painter Semer-ka designed the tomb and was 
thus probably responsible for the laying out of the scenes and the first drawings on the wall. What 
ability In-kaf possessed as a sculptor has been obscured by the bad quality of the local stone in G 7530, 
L(; Sb. and I.G 12 (where he possibly worked), and by weathering. That his skill was of no mean 
cpiality is testified by the beauty of the sunk reliefs on the entrance-jambs of Meresankh HI, and by 
the fine carving of the birds poised above the papyrus flowers in the swamp scene of Nebemakhet’s 
chapel. 


Une series oi reu^.o utmuiciy 10 me name ot a sculptor. These 

are the decorations of the offering-room of Ptah-hotep at Saqqarah (MM D 64), which in all probability 

the sciilntor Nv-ankh-nfah whn IQ .L _ 11 T-r* 


oa^qaran u 04), which in all probability 

were executed by the sculptor Ny-ankh-ptah who is shown on the east wall. His masterpiece was the 
^ and swamp scene on the east wall, where the bold carving with its rounded surface, the plump 


' earving witfi its rounded surface, the plump 

forms, and a certain predilection for cuiwed lines and the enrichment of the pattern with plant forms 

present his style at its best. Similar work appears consistently throughout the chapel and produces an 
impression of a style which it is impossible to confuse with other work of the same period This style 
did not extend even into the rooms of the chapel of Akhet-hetep, of which the offering-room of Ptah 
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hotep forms a part. For once we seem justified in attributing at least the dominant influence throughout 
Ptah-hotep’s reliefs to the sculptor Ny-ankh-ptah. 

It is certainly true that in the transitional period between Dyn. Ill and IV, while the sculptures of 
the stone-lined niches, the primitive niche-stones, and the cruciform chapels bear a family likeness to 
one another, each piece preserves an individual quality of its own. This impression of individualitv is 
enhanced by the occurrence of the unusual treatment of the walls of the niches of Xeferma’at and Atet 
with inlaid figures. It might be possible to mistake the few fragments of sculpture in relief from Nefer- 
ma’at’s chapel for similar work of Rahotep and Nofret, and these reliefs mav have been executed b\ the 
same xvorkmen. The carvings of FS 3078 are closely similar, but those of Methen begin to have a 
quality more in keeping with the style of the reign of Cheops although they are still of the high, bold 
type of the other transitional reliefs. Heavier and even bolder in style, with very high relief, are the some- 
what earlier carvings of ly-nefer. Unmistakably different are the reliefs of Akhet-a'a, which are more 
nearly allied to the work of Kha-bauw-sokar. There can be little question that the same sculptor 
decorated the niches of both Kha-bauw-sokar and Hathor-nefcr-hetep, although a less able assistant 
executed the lintel and drum pieces of the entrances to their chapels. I should hesitate to assign the 
Akhet-a'a reliefs to the same group of craftsmen, although thev belong to tlie same school in a wider 
sense and are probably contemporary. The drawing of the hieroglyphs in these three chapels shows 
stylistic affinities with that of the earlier Hesi-ra panels, with the Turin reliefs of Zoser, the boundary 
stelae, and the base of the standing statue of Zoser. The slightly cramped forms and the tendency to 
use tall slender signs is in strong contrast to the broad, heavy masses of the work of ly-nefer, Methen, 
Rahotep, or FS 3078. 

It is not remarkable in a period when the sculptor was attaining a mastery over his material that a 
complete uniformity of style had not yet become universal. At Giza during the reign ot Cheops the 
building operations of that king created the largest school of craftsmen that had existed so far in I'.gypt. 
The immense building enterprises of Zoser, Muni (if he built the Bent Pyramid at Dahshur), and 
Sneferuw had raised the ability of the craftsman to an extraordinarily high level and had prepared the 
way for further development in the reign of Cheops. It now becomes more difficult to distinguisb 
stylistic differences of one tomb from another. In the first half of Dyn. 1 \ at (jiza the differences, 
apart from the two main trends of high and low relief, are chiefly dependent upon the degree of care 
with which the work is executed. In spite of this fact there are four chapels at (jiza which are executed 
in an almost identical type of fine low relief, and which one is tempted to assign to the same group of 
craftsmen. The resemblance is purely a matter of the cutting of the reliefs, and docs not concern the 
subject-matter of the representations. These chapels are those of Ankh-haf ((j 7 -M°) Meiytyctcs 
(G 7650), both of the reign of Chephren, and those of Hemyuwnuw (G 4000) and Ka-khent ( .') (f j 2130), 
of the reign of Cheops. Related to these are the low reliefs of the queen’s chapel G I b, the slab-stelae, 
two fragments from the Cheops pyramid temple, the block from the debris of the Chephren temple, the 
blocks of the reign of Cheops from Lisht, and the Early Dyn. \ reliefs of eserkaf and Sahura. The 
style probably owes its origin to some particularly able sculptor of the reign of Cheops. 

Individual characteristics are lost in the medium reliefs of the second half of Dyn. 1 \ , the nummulitic 
reliefs, and the plaster-sized carv'ing of the rock-cut tombs. The high abilit} of the a\erage sculptor 
continued throughout Dyn. V and into Dyn. ^ I, and a general resemblance is maintained in all the 
reliefs of the type where the background is often left almost to its full height and the relief is low with a 
deep incision near the outlines of the figures. Here and there a resemblance in the layout of the scenes 
or the selection of subject-matter brings a group of tombs into relation with one another. I have pointed 
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out such a resemblance between the chapels of Mer-ib, Seshat-hetep, and Nesuwt-nofer at Giza. A 
clearer example is shown by the chapels of Seshem-nofer (G 5080) and his son Seshem-nofer (G 5 i 7 o)» 
where the scenes are practically identical down to small details, arranged in the same position on the 
walls. The Tubingen reliefs (G 5 ^ 7 ®) decidedly inferior in quality and were obviously copied from 
the walls of the father’s chapel, but not necessarily by the same craftsmen. Similar resemblances have 
been noted in an earlier chapter betw'een the chapel of ly-mery (G 6020) and the rock-cut tombs of 
Yasen (G 2196) and Ka-m-nofret (LG 63). At Saqqarah, the shape of two chapels and the similarity of 
the scenes suggest a possible origin in the work of the same craftsmen. The chapel of Duwa-hap 
(MM D 59) is no longer available for comparison with the other, Akhet-hetep-her (MM D 60, in 



Leiden), d’hc latter chapel shows a certain resemblance in the use of unusual scenes (the snaring of 
birds in an orchard and the draggingof statues accompanied by dancers, on a door-jamb), and in the fine 
c|uality of the carving, with the chapel of Akhet-hetep in the Louvre. 

d'he influence of the originality of some artist through the copying of his invention by contemporaries 
ami descendants is, of course, so obvious and fundamental that all Egyptian art may be said to be made 
np of the repetition of earlier torms, with certain additions made by each succeeding generation and the 
discarding of certain unsatisfactory elements. Thus all the elements of a given period must have origi- 
nated in an earlier period or have been invented at that time. It is almost impossible to date exactly 
the introduction of these various elements. Certain small details stand out from the rest, plainly the 
result of acute individual obsereation which had an immediate appeal for those who saw the work. One 
can onlv cite the earliest presen t'd example of such a detail without being certain that this is its first 
occurrence. .-\ popular example of this sort was the pose of the figure carrying objects slung from a yoke 
over his shoulders and steadied by one arm which has been flung over the yoke. This is first to be 
observed in the paintings of FS 3080 and was copied with minor variations in many chapels (G 7560, 
Debehen, G 5080 (hig. 234)' ^ 5 * 7 *^’ ^ 3 ' Iy-mer\', LG 53- G 2378, and G 7 ^ 37 )- Another man 

ohsen ed carefidly the w ay in which a calf was borne upon the shoulders of an offering-bearer, much as 
in the (ireek statue form of the ‘calf-bearer’. This is found in the chapels of G 7140 (Fig. 235), G 4710, 
fr 5080 (Fig. 235)' and (t 5 ^ 7 *^' was \aried by another position in which the artist seldom mastered 
the space relationship between the body of the animal and the arms of the man (Methen, G 7560 
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(Fig. 236), Kaninesuwt (Fig. 236), &c.), but see the example in G 5080 (Fig. 2^6). The motif of the 
man drinking from a jar, the sleeping herdsman in a mat seat, the boatman who has tumbled into the 
water, and the aged oxherd are a few examples of genre touches that owe their origin to the pervading 
influence of some keen observer. In the drawing of animals one of the most attractive inventions is the 
gazelle with leg upraised while her young one feeds. Perhaps the earliest example of this is in the chapel 



Fig. 236. Man carrving animal, U 50S0; man earr\ina ”.i/A lle, Kani- 
nesuwt (Junker, Giza, II, tig. iS); man c.irrving uazelle, G 75t»o. 



Fig. 237. Gazelles: Nebemakhct {L.D., II, pi. 12); Ptahhit(f>, I, pi. XXII. 

of Prince Nebemakhet (Fig. 237). It appears again in Ptah-hotep (Fig. 237) and G 2091, and is modi- 
fied once for a goat in an unpublished chapel at Meir (Pepv-ankh Heny-kem), and in G 2091 and 
G 2196 for a cow. More popular was the cow turning to lick her feeding calf, which appears in in- 
numerable examples. Again, we find the gesture of pulling a recalcitrant donkev bv the foreleg repeated 
over and over again in agricultural scenes. The rare hvena pawing at an arrow in its muzzle was probablv 
invented for the Sahura reliefs and appears again in the Middle and Xcw Kingdoms. The hovering 
kingfisher (seen from the front) perhaps originated in the Weserkaf reliefs and was repeated again in the 
Leiden mastaba and on a fragment in the Louvre. The dog seizing a prostrate gazelle by the throat, 
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which occurs in all hunting scenes, goes back to a Dyn. I original on the inlaid disk from the tomb of 
Hemaka at Saqqarah. A rare detail of the hunting scene, in which a lion holds a gazelle dangling in the 
air, appears in several Late Dyn. V versions mentioned in a preceding chapter, the best example being 
in the chapel of Thiy. The group of lion and bull was copied by Mereruwka s artist probably from the 
chapel of Ptah-hotep and is repeated later in the Middle Kingdom tomb of Senbi at Meir. The quail in 




the midst of the grain are found in several chapels, good examples being those of Mereruwka and 
(; loaq. The ;«o///of goats eating leaves from trees became popular in the Late Old Kingdom (Fig. 239), 
although it is known from at least one Late Dyn. V example (Louvre, Akhet-hetep). The action of skin- 
ning an animal hanging from a tree, found already at Medum, had a long life throughout the Old King- 
dom (big. 238). The fairh careful copying of whole scenes has been noted a number of times in the 
preceding text in such groups as the bird-snaring in the orchard (Weserkaf, the chapels in Brussels, 
Leiden, and the Louvre, and probably Thiy and Mereruwka), or the jackal awaiting the birth of a young 
animal (Louvre chapel, G 2186, Zawuet el i\Ieiteen), which is itself a more elaborate version of the scene 
in u hich the crocodile aw aits the birth of a \ oung hippopotamus or a jackal that of a desert animal. The 
funeral scenes of Dv n. ^ I in the tombs of Qar, \ eduw, Mereruwka, Ankh-ma-hor, and the Meir tomb 
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of Pepy-ankh Heny-kem might also be mentioned. More ordinary examples of such repetition could be 
increased endlessly. Yet in every case of repetition the new workman has altered his original in some 
slight detail so that the copy is not identical. 

We find in a survey of Old Kingdom art that in spite of the fact that the material is often fragmentarv 
it is possible to trace the gradual development from Predvnastic times to the end of the Old Kingdom, 
and also to note certain elements that were retained as a basis for the art of the Middle Kingdom. The 
difficulties of dating upon stylistic grounds are all too evident, but the preceding studv shows, 1 hope, 
that, if one begins with a chronology based upon historical evidence and upon the succession of tomb 
types and the development of archaeological groups, it is possible to complete this evidence usefully 
by the observation of stylistic changes in sculpture and painting. Once the general stvle of a period is 
established upon definite grounds it is possible to examine the individual variations that occur in each 
period, and in a few rare instances to note the influence which has been asserted bv an artist of special 
ability. 

By studying the general rules of representation and the point of view (even if largely unconscious) 
which the artist maintained toward his material, it is possible to explain much that seems curious to the 
modern eye in Egyptian draughtsmanship and the exceptions and variations which occasionally appear 
fall into their proper place in relation to the general background of Egyptian art as a whole. 'I’he 
Egyptian artist was never wholly consistent in his representation, tor his art was not the result ot a care- 
fully thought out method of approach as it is in the modern sense. Much ot the ordering and cataloguing 
of its different aspects must be purely arbitrarv in order to enable the student to collect his material in 
a form easy for reference. Above all, an examination ot Old Kingdom art destroys the criticism which 
has been levelled so often at Egyptian art that it is bound narrowly by adherence to convention, dis- 
playing endless and tiresome repetition. 
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THE COLOURING OF OLD KINGDOM 

HIEROGLYPHS 

I N the following table the hieroglyphs have been grouped according to colour and in the order of Gardiner’s sign 
list. A few rare hieroglyphs, not in that list, have been drawn, for others a brief description seemed sufficient, while 
a number of the complicated signs are given in colour on Plates A and B. The examples are taken from a limited 
number of chapels in which the painted decoration is preser\ ed, and from the funerary temples of Weserkaf, Sahura, 
Neferirkara, Ne-user-ra, and 'I'ety. The W eserkaf and Tety reliefs are not as yet published. For the others the careful 
colour notations on the drawings in Borchardt’s publications have been used, with a reference to the page or plate on 
which they can be found in those volumes. .Much material can be found in the coloured plates of Petrie’s Medum from 
the chapels of Xeferma’at, .-\tct, and Rahotep, as well as two fragments in Cairo from the painted corridor of Atet’s 
chapel (Fig. (> i ). \'aluahle evidence is also to be found in Murray’s Saqqara Mastabas for the colouring of the hieroglyphs 
on the niches of F\.ha-bauw-sokar and I lathor-nefer-hetep, and in the chapels of Itety, User-neter, Thiy, Nefer-seshem- 
Ptah, Sekhem-ka, and 1 ) 62. Fxarnples are also drawn from Davies’s Ptahhetep, I, for the chapels of Akhet-hetep and 
Ptah-hotep (I) 64), and from Mrs. W illiams’s The Decoration of the Tomb of Perneb for the chapels of Ka-m-sennuw and 
Perncb in the Metropolitan Museum. The Dyn. VI chapel of Yeduwt, published by Macramallah, also furnishes 
important evidence. 

f our of the Giza slab-stelae have interesting coloured hieroglyphs. For that of W’epemnofret (G 1201) in the 
University of C'alifornia 1 have made use of N. de G. Davies’s painted copy. I am indebted to notes made by Mrs. 
W illiams for the colours on the slab-stela of Nofert (V, 1207), also at California. I have myself examined the slab-stela 
of Nefert-yabct (G 1225) in the Curtis Collection in Paris and that of Iwnw (G 4150) in Hildesheim (Junker, Giza, I, 
pi. X.WIl). Apart from the Medum chapels and the four slab-stelae, the evidence from Dyn. IV is rather meagre until 
wc reach the wcll-prescr\ed chapel oftiueen Meresankh III (G 7530) at the end of the dynasty. There is some material, 
however, at (iiza in the in.scription on the statue of llemyuwnuw (G 4000) in Hildesheim (Junker, Giza, I, pi. XXIII), 
on a fragment from the chapel of Prince Ka-wab (G 7120), and in the chapels of Khufuw-khaf (G 7140) and Meryt- 
yetes (( I 7650). 1 -ater examples of painted hieroglyphs are found at Giza in G 5080 (Seshem-nofer), G 5170 (Seshem- 
nofer, Tubingen), G 4970 (Nesuwt-nofcr), G 6010 (Ptah-ncfer-bauw), G 6020 (ly-mery), in Junker’s chapels of 
Kaninesuwt 11 , Seneh, Kay, Kahyfy, and Nen-.sezer-ka (G 2100 Annex II). and in the burial-chambers of Ka-m- 
ankh and Ka-kher-ptah (Junker, l orbcricht, 1914, pi. II). Other Giza chapels with coloured hieroglyphs preserved 
are (i 1029 (Sekhcm-ka), G 219I. (Ya.sen). (i 4S61, G 1673, G ,234, G 2342, G 2423, and G 2381 (Nekhebuw, reliefs 
in Boston). 'I’wo chapels from .Saqqarah in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts increase the evidence (Ka-m-nofret, D 23, 
and Ptah-sekhem-ankh, D 41). I have found a number of examples on the Cairo stelae 1564, 1415, and 1417 from the 
Saqqarah chapel of 'I’ep-m-ankh (I) 1 1) and on the stela and reliefs from the chapel of Nen-kheft-ka'(D 47), as well as in 
the Cairo paintings of Sneferuw-in-shat-f found by De Morgan at Dahshur. Finally, I have used other miscellaneous 
material: the Naga-ed-Der painted rock-cut chapel X 359, the Abusir chapel of Ptah-shepses, the Louvre chapel of 
.\khet-hetcp, the Hildesheim relief 3086. the Hildesheim tablet of Meny, the Vienna stela of Iha, and Lepsius’s 
coloured drawings of the .Vbusir chapel of Fetekta (LS i). 

Perhaps a word of caution should be gixen as to the use of the coloured plates (A, B, and Frontispiece) Three 
types of work have been reproduced : painting alone (Atet (Cairo fragment), X 359, Ka-kher-ptah), low relief (Wepem- 
nofret, Xesuwt-nofer (G 4970). Cairo 1415. and the Frontispiece (G 2001)), and sunk relief (.Meresankh HI (G 7530)) 
'Phe indication ot the relief has been made very slight but ex’en so it must not be confused with the broken colour of 
the inner markings of the hieroglyphs. In most cases there should be no difficulty, but in the delicate grey markings on 
some of the hieroglyphs of Wepemnotret it is particularly difficult in a painted copy to distinguish these sharply from 
the shadow along the edge of the relief. ^ 
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Red: 

[Ordinarily dark-red without any outlines, but when marked red-orange (RO) or light-red (LR) the outlines arc almost 

invariably drawn in darker red.] 

D 20 ^ Atet (only front line, no eye). 

D 21 «=> Neferma’at, Atet, Wepemnofret, Xofert (O 1207), Nesuwt-nofer, Mercsankh 111 , Kaninesuwt 11 , 
Seneb, G 6010 (RO), Ka-m-ankh, Kay, Kahvfv (RO), Sekhemka, i'hiv, L scr-neter, 1 ) (>4, .\khet-hetep, 
Itety, Nefer-seshem-ptah, Yeduwt, Perneb (LR), Sahura (pi. 60). 

D 28 U Neferma’at, Khufuw-khaf, Meresankh III, Kaninesuwt II, G 1029, Neferirkara (p. 28). 

D 32 0 Kahyfy (RO), Yeduwt. 

D 35 --- Atet. 

D 36 c Rahotep, Wepemnofret, Khufuw-khaf (LR), Mercsankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, Kay, Ka-m-ankh, Seneb, 
Ka-kher-ptah, Akhet-hetep, Yeduwt, Perneb (LR). 

D 38 Nefer-seshem-ptah (cake black). 

D 39 Itety (bowl green). 

D 46 Atet, Wepemnofret, Nofert (G 1207), Iwnw, Meresankh III, Thiy, Ka-klicr-ptah, Yeduwt. 

D 50 I Ka-kher-ptah. 

D 54 yt Meresankh III, Yeduwt. 

D 58 J Neferma’at, Atet, Wepemnofret, Nofert (G 1207), Iwnw, Mercsankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, Ka-kher-]itah. 

N 359, G 6020 (RO), Yeduwt, Sahura (pi. 51). 

E 9 ‘Sjs, Yeduwt. 

E 17 Kahyfy (RO). 

F 20 "”1 D 64, Sekhem-ka, LNer-netcr, M.F..\. Ka-m-nofret (I.R). 

F 24 Yeduwt (hoof black or yellow). 

F 26 Kha-bauw-sokar. 

F 30 4=1 User-neter. 

F 34 'C Rahotep, Nen-sezer-ka, Nesuwt-nofer, Ptah-hotep (1)^4) (‘brownish’), '1 hiy. 

F 35 I Atet, Nofert (G 1207), Yeduwt, N 359. 

F 39 D 64, Akhet-hetep, Nefer-seshem-ptah, Thiy (LR), Yeduwt, G 2423, Sahura (pi. 2h). 

F 40 ^ Yeduwt. 

F 46 Hathor-nefer-hetep, Nesuwt-nofer (LR). 

F 51 Rahotep (LR), Perneb. 

G 25 Kahyfy (RO), D 64, Akhet-hetep, Ka-kher-ptah (LR). 

G 47 ^ Ka-kher-ptah. 

M 3 ^ Rahotep, Meresankh III, N 359. 

M 33 »»» Rahotep. 

^ 43 Kaninesuwt 11 . 

N I 1=1 ( ?) Hildesheim 3086. 

N 5 Meresankh III (solid red), Yeduwt, Perneli (centre solid red). 

N 25 L2±i Kahyfy (LR), Yeduwt. 

N 26 Atet, M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret (LR). 

N 33 o Perneb, Sahura (PI. 60). 

O 3 ITj Cairo 1415 (LR). 

O 22 rn N 359. 

O 25 ^ Nen-kheft-ka (LR). 

O 28 l) M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret. 

O 29 — = Rahotep, Nofret (G 1207), Iwnw, Meresankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, Ptah-hotep (I) 1)4), Pcrneli. 

O 34 Aleresankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, Kay, Ka-m-ankh, Perneb, A eduwt. 

P 8 I Meresankh III, N 359. 

Q 6 Nen-sezer-ka. 

Q 7 j], Ka-kher-ptah, Yeduwt, N 359. 
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R 23 
S 29 


S 34 

T3 

T8 

T14 
T 20 
T 22 
T27 
T 30 
'r 33 

T35 

U 6 
U 13 
U 20 

U33 

U39 

\' I 

r, 

V 23 

V 2.8 

V33 

\V 2 

\V 4 

W' 10 
\V r2 
W 14 
W 17 
W 24 
W 25 
X 2 

Z I 
Aa 1 1 
Aa 14 
Aa 21 
Aa 27 


Seneb. 

[1 Rahotep, Neferma’at, Atet, Wepemnofret, Nofert (G 1207), Iwnw, Meresankh III, Ka-kher-ptah, G 6020 
(RO), G 1029, 'I’hiy, Ptah-hotep(D 64), Nen-kheft-ka, Kahyfy, Ka-m-ankh, Cairo 1415 (LR), Yeduwt, 
Sahura (pi. 56). 

T G 4940. 
j Yeduwt. 

^ Hathor-nefer-hetep, Kha-bauw-sokar, Rahotep, Khufuw-khaf (DR), Itety, N 359. 

) Ka-kher-ptah. 

] Ptah-hotep (D 64). 

i Seneb, Sekhem-ka, D 64, Cairo 1415 (LR). 

■ -7 Xeferma’at, Meresankh III. 

G 6020, 4 'hiy, Sekhem-ka. 

- Kha-bauw-sokar. 

3 Ka-m-ankh. 

^ Kahyfy (RO), Xesuwt-nofer (LR). 

G 1029. 

Yeduwt. 

I Rahotep, Meresankh III, Ka-kher-ptah. 

( Rahotep. 

^ Xofert (G 1207). 

D 64. 

> Yeduwt. 

j Ka-m-ankli ( .'), Kay ( ?). 

Yeduwt. 

~ Xofert (G 1207). 
fT) Yeduwt. 

I\a-kher-ptali, L.ser-neter, D 64, .\khet-hetep. 

.Xesuwt-nofer, Ka-m-ankh, Ptah-hotep (I) 64), Thiy, .M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret (LR), Yeduwt, N 359. 

, Yeduwt. 

Kahyfy (RO). 

G bo 10, Itety, Ka-kher-ptah. 

A 'M'duwt. 

e Wepemnofret (purple-brown), G 6020 (similar), Thiy (brown), Itety (orange), Akhet-hetep, User-neter, 
I) b2, Xeferirkara (p. 30). 

, Xofert (G 1207, written sideways), Meresankh III, G 6020 ( 0 ), Thiy (brown), Akhet-hetep, Fetekta (LS i). 
.\tet, .Meresankh III ( ?). 

Ka-kher-ptah, Perneb. 

1 .\khet-hetcp. 

.\tet, Rahotep, Ka-m-ankh, .\kliet-hetep, I) 64. 

' /ifs (?) Meresankh III. 


Red outlines around white: 


R 3 .^ 


X'eferma'at, Kay. 

F 39 


Xesuwt-nofer. 

R 44 


Ka-kher-ptah (bone white, meat red). 

( 1 I 


Meresankh III. 


0 

Cairo 1415. 

X II 

^ -X 

Wepemnofret. 

D34 


Ka-kher-ptah. 

^ -7 

1 1 

aA 

Wepemnofret. 
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T i8 ^ Nesuwt-nofer. 

T 21 ^ N 359. 

V 19 -ft Meresankh III. 

V 28 I N 359. 

W 2 ^ Wepemnofret, Nesuwt-nofer. 

W 3 Kay. 

W 9 0 Ka-kher-ptah. 

X 2 0 Kaninesuwt II. 

X 6 o Kay. 

V 2 Kay, Nesuwt-nofer, Sahura (pi. 24). 

Brown : 

F 25 J Neferma’at. 

G 4 ^ Neferma’at, Atet (yellow beak and feet). 

T9 ^ User-neter. 

V 31 ^ Neferma’at. 

X 2 Q Iwnw (?), Thiy, Akhet-hetep, User-neter. 

Black : 

D 3 “lit Thiy. 

D 21 Ka-m-ankh (over yellow and filled with blue). 

E 8 Hathor-nefer-hetep. 

E 15 Rahotep, Meresankh III. 

E 17 Ptah-hotep, and commonly, Yeduwt, ike. 

F 12 *1 Meresankh III, User-neter. 

F 31 I Ka-m-ankh. 

F 45 °]° Thiy, Ka-m-ankh. 

F 46 Meresankh III. 

I 3 Ptah-hotep (D 64). 

I 10 ^ Rahotep. 

Li Ptah-hotep (D 64). 

M3 Rahotep. 

M 4 { Yeduwt. 

M 7 ^ Ka-kher-ptah. 

N 18 c=> Aleresankh III, Thiy, Sahura (pi. 24). 

N 29 h Aleresankh III, Ka-kher-ptah, Itety. 

N 33 o Perneb. 

^35 '™' Rahotep, Atet, Iwnw, Meresankh III, Kaninesuwt 11 , Seneb, (j6o 20, ka-kher-ptah, Ka-m-ankh, 

Sneferuw-in-shat-f, Yeduwt, Ptah-hotep (D 64), Perneb, 1 hiy, llildesheiin 308(1, Saliura (pi. 49). 

N 36 a: Ka-m-ankh. 

N 39 =1™ Neferma’at, Atet, Kha-bauw-sokar, Hathor-nefer-hetep, Wepemnofret (ure\, Idaek Iine^), 1 hiy. 

N 41 a Hathor-nefer-hetep. 

O I n Rahotep, Atet, IMeresankh III, Thiy, D 62, Perneb, Yeduwt, Sahura (pi. 35). 

04 in Rahotep, Hathor-nefer-hetep, Thiy, Seneb. 

0 6 y Rahotep, Meresankh HI (yellow inside square in corner), Nen-.sezer-ka, 1 hiy, Cairo 1415. 

0 Rahotep. 

5 23 -V- Rahotep. 

S 34 -p Rahotep, Atet, Aleresankh HI (loop filled with yellow), I hiy, .\khct-hetep, Seneb. 

T 20 i Thiy. 

T 28 /a Aleresankh HI (background filled with yellow). 

3B 
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T 30 ^ User-neter. 

U 30 0 Ka-m-ankh. 

U 31 s — Perneb, Ka-kher-ptah. 

U 36 H Neferma’at, Atet, Wepemnofret, Thiy, D 62, Ka-m-ankh. 

V 10 C~i G 2423 A (black on yellow background). 

V 13 Ka-kher-ptah. 

V 2S < Ka-kher-ptah. 

W 24 7 Hathor-nefer-hetep, Atet, Rahotep, Iwmv, Cairo 1417- 

X I — Xeferma’at, Atet, Rahotep, Xefert-yabet (G 1225), Iwnw, Meresankh III, Nen-sezer-ka, Thiy, Ka-m- 
ankh, Hildesheim 3086, si.x other tombs listed by Miss Murray, Weserkaf, Sahura (pi. 49). 

X 2 Rahotep, Meresankh III. 

X 8 1 Meresankh III (background yellow, inner triangle filled with blue), Thiy, D 64, Perneb, Cairo 1415, 
Ka-m-ankh, Xefer-seshem-ptah. 

Z I I Ptah-hotcp (D 64), Perneb, Thiy, Sahura (pi. 17). 

Iwnw (grey), Wepemnofret (grey, red spout). 


Black lines 

around white: 

D 2 

9 

Rahotep( ?). 

D4 


Meresankh III. 

n? 


Ka-kher-pta!i. 

F 32 


Raliotep( ?). 

M 12 

< t 

Ka-nt-ankh. 

M .7 


Ka-m-ankh, Sneferuw-in-: 

M iS 

Jt 

Sneferuw-in-shat-f. 

M 

] 

1 

G ib73, Ka-m-ankh. 

M 4. 


Ka-kher-ptah. 

X 3b 

T : 

Ka-m-ankh. 

X 41 


Ka-m-ankh. 

04 

^ 1 

G tb73. 

.1 


Rahotep(?), Ka-m-ankh. 

T 28 

" 

Sncfeniw-in-shat-f. 

r I 


Ka-m-ankh. 

' G 


Ka-m-ankh. 

V .D 


Ka-kher-ptah. 

W 2| 


(i 2342. 

W 25 


(legs retl) Rahotep, .\tet. 

X I 


G 2342. 

X 2 


Ka-kher-ptah. 


’l' 2 - Rahotep. 

O Rahotep; case determining 

bellow : 

[Gutlincd in red, unless black outlines are noted. In the Medum plates all yellow hieroglyphs are outlined in black, 
but I believe this is only for the .sake of clearness in the printing. One or two signs have red or black inner lines, and 
these 1 have noted.] 

I) 21 - • llathor-nefer-hetep, Atet, Rahotep, G 6010 (Y? and RO). 

D 2S u Atet. Rahotep. 

D 35 Yeduwt. 

D — Xeferma’at, Rahotep, Yeduwt. 

I) 39 -- Ka-ny-nesuwt II (bowl red), Ka-m-sennuw (bowl blue). 
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D 41 


D 46 


D 58 

J 

E9 


E 21 


F4 


F 13 

u 

F 18 


F 22 


F25 

J 

F 30 

n 

F35 

1 

F45 

G|3 

G 17 


G 43 


I 3 


I 6 

id 

I 7 


I9 


I 10 


M3 


M 17 

Il 

1 

M 30 

1 

33 


M 41 


N II 


N 14 

i< 

N 22 

CT) 

N 33 

0 

0 21 

1 

0 22 

m 

0 29 


0 31 

•er? 

0 so 

0 

P5 


P 8 

S 

Q I 

il 

Q 3 

- 

Q6 


R 8 


R 25 

R 

S 19 


s 25 

fU\ 

S 29 

P 

S38 

I 
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G 6020 (blue bracelet). 

Hathor-nefer-hetep, Rahotep. 

Rahotep, Sneferuw-in-shat-f. 

Ka-kher-ptah, M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret (YO with red outlines). 

Meresankh III (plain yellow, and buff coloured). 

Rahotep. 

Nesuwt-nofer, N 359. 

Ka-m-ankh (yellow outlines around white). 

Meresankh III, Perneb (tuft of tail black). 

Atet (black hoof and outlines). 

Meresankh III (red markings). 

Aleresankh III (red markings). 

Nesuwt-nofer. 

Neferma’at, Atet. 

Neferma’at, Atet, Meresankh III, G 6020, Kahyfy, Ka-klier-ptali. 

Kaninesuwt II: headless bird. 

Neferma’at, Atet. 

Sahura (pi. 50). 

Neferma’at. 

Neferma’at, Atet, Rahotep, G 6020 (red outlines, black horns), Ka-in-ankh (‘-iinil.n ), Mrre.^.inkh 111 
(black marks), Kahyfy, Perneb (black horns), Veduwt. 

Neferma’at, Atet, Rahotep, Meresankh 111 , G 6020, \ediiwt. 

Rahotep. 

Atet, Hemyuwnuw, Kay, Nen-khett-ka. 

Kaninesuwt II, Ka-kher-ptah. 

Neferma’at, d’hiy, G 1029. 

Determinative for figs: User-netcr, Perneb. 

Perneb. 

Ka-kher-ptah. 

Cairo 1415, Perneb (centre lost). 

Nen-kheft-ka. 

Ptah-hotep (D 64), G 1234. 

Meresankh III (black outlines). 

Kay (red column and outlines). 

Sahura (pi. 55) (dark yellow). 

Meresankh III (red markings). 

Thiy. 

Rahotep. 

Rahotep. 

Nen-kheft-ka. 

Rahotep : stool with bent wood supports. 

Neferma’at (black lines), Atet, Rahotep, Wepemnofret (black lines), Iwnw, Hemyuwnuw, Hathor-nefer- 
hetep, Kha-bauw-sokar, Kay. 

Meresankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, Nen-kheft-ka, T hiy. 

Atet (black markings). 

Nesuwt-nofer, Nen-kheft-ka. 

Ka-m-ankh (yellow outlines around white). 

Sahura (pi. 12). 

Rahotep, Meresankh III (buff coloured). 

Nesuwt-nofer. 
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s 39 

1 

S 42 

n 

T 

s 43 

1 

T3 

i 

T9 

— ij 

T II 


T14 


T 27 

.iiS 

U 6 


U23 


U 28 


V I 


V4 


V 6 

s 

V 13 


T 15 

'A'’ 

V 16 

-Hi*- 

V 19 

fr 

V 23 

S 

V 24 

i 

i 

V 27 

— 

V 28 

i 

V 30 

■r- 

V 3 ' 


\V 3 

' : ■ 

— 

W 10 


W^ 12 


W 24 

- 


^ 

X6(?) , 
Y 2 
Z 10 

Z II -- 

.\;i I a 

\a 3 1 


nine: 

D (n 
F 12 

I' A.') 

F3I ' 
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Kahyfy. 

Rahotep, Hem}Tivvnu\v. 

Akhet-hetep, Perneb. 

Ka-m-ankh (yellow outlines around white), Perneb. 

Pemeb. 

Iwnw (red lines), Ka-kher-ptah (outlined in black), G 6020. 

Nesuwt-nofer. 

Hathor-nefer-hetep. 
iVIeresankh III (buff coloured). 

Neferma’at (black blade), Atet (black blade), N 359. 

Neferma’at (black marks), .Sneferuw-in-shat-f (black marks). 

Yeduwt. 

Wepemnofret, .Mcresankh III, Itety, X 359. 

Iwnw, Kahyfy. 

Iwnw, X'csuwt-nofer, Kav. 

.‘\tet (red lei^s), Rahotep (once, all yellow), Mcresankh III. 

Iwnw (.'), X’csuwt-nofer. 

.\tct. 

W’cpcmnofrct (pi. A), .Mcresankh III, Sneferuw-in-shat-f, Sahura (pi. 24). 

I lathor-ncfcr-hctcp. 

X'csuwt-nofer. 

.X'cfcrma’at, \Vc[icmnofrct, XY-fert-yabet, Kay. 

.X'cfcrma’at, W’cpcmnofrct, llcmyuwnuw, .Mcresankh III (black lines), Kay, N 359. 

X'cfcrma’at (red lines, black handle), .Vtet (black handle), WYpemnofret (black lines; PI. A), Kay (red 
lines), Cairo 1417. 

N'cfcrma'at (black marks), Rahotep, X’ 359. 

Ka-khcr-ptah, Kay: variation of W 3. 

Perneb, Yeduwt. 

Rahotep, User-netcr. 

.\tet. 

Rahotep: shoulder jar. 

Kay: ewer and basin. 

Yeduwt, Perneb. 

Perneb. 

Rahotep (black lines), G 6020 (red lines, black seal), 

X’en-kheft-ka ( ?). 

Perneb, Sahura (pi. 24). 

Xeterma at (red lines), .Vtet (red lines), Rahotep (black lines), Kha-bauw-sokar, Hathor-nefer-hetep, 
Wepemnofret, X’esuwt-nofer (RO, dark red lines), Kav, Thiy, X' 359. 

X'en-sc2er-ka, 



Ka-m-sennuw. 


X’en-kheft-ka. 
Xen-kheft-ka. 
X’ 359. 

Itety. 


[Ordinarily with black outlines.] 
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G 36 ^ When fully preserved, white breast outlined in red, red legs, eye, and beak, rest blue. Rahotep (blue-grey), 

hleresankh III, Kay, Kaninesuwt II, Xesuwt-nofer, User-neter, D 64, .\khet-hetep, Perneb, Itety, 
Sneferuw-in-shat-f. 

G 37 ^ Rahotep (blue-grey). 

I 10 Yeduwt. 

M 4 { N 359. 

M 17 (j G 1234, Sahura (pi. 37). 

M 37 ffi Sneferuw-in-shat-f. 

N II N 359 - 
N 14 N 359. 

N 17 = Ptah-hetep, Perneb, Ka-kher-ptah, Ka-m-ankh, Kahyfy, N 359, Yeduwt. 

N 24 HS N 359. 

N 29 zi Ka-m-nofret (M.F.A.), Perneb, D 64, Nen-sezer-ka, Ka-kher-ptah. 

N 33 o Perneb. 

N 35 — Itety, N 359 (?), Sahura (pi. 36). 

N 36 :c=L Rahotep (black rippled lines), Sneferuw-in-shat-f (border lines wavy a.s in Raliotep), Meresankh 111 , 
G 6020 (red outlines), G 1234. 

N 39 Meresankh, Ka-kher-ptah, Kahyfy, Nesuwt-nofer, Nen-kheft-ka, Yasen, 'Phiy, Perneb, Xefer-sesheni- 

ptah, Yeduwt. 

N 40 ^ (legs red) Kay, Perneb. 

N 41 D Meresankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, Ptah-hotep (D 64), Thiy, Perneb. 

O I n D 62, D 64, Akhet-hetep, Perneb, Xen-kheft-ka, Itetv, Ka-in-ankli, Ka-klur-plab. 

04 rn D 64, Sekhem-ka, Ka-kher-ptah. 

0 6 Q Nesuwt-nofer, Xen-kheft-ka, .Akhet-hetep, ^'eduwt, Sahura (pi. 27). 

O 35 7Y Ka-m-ankh ( ?). 

O 48 ON 359. 

Q I jJ] D 64, Perneb, User-neter, Nen-kheft-ka, Nesuwt-nofer (r), Ka-in-ankli. 

Q 3 □ G 1234, Ka-kher-ptah, N 359. 

5 34 Akhet-hetep, Nen-kheft-ka, Itety, Ka-m-ankh (over yellow), Sahura (pi. 71). 

S 40 ) Ka-kher-Ptah. 

T 20 \ Meresankh III, Nen-sezer-ka, Nen-kheft-ka, User-neter, Itety. 

T 28 ffl N 359. 

U 31 i — Nesuwt-nofer, G 6020. 

U 36 I D 62, D 64, Sekhem-ka, Kahyfy, Yeduwt. 

V 10 o Meresankhlll (cartoucheandAa I, G 43, and 1 9blue on a yellow background). (U>020, Xesuwt-nofer, D 64. 

V 28 I Ka-kher-ptah, Sneferuw-in-shat-f. 

V 31 ^ Ka-kher-ptah, Ka-m-ankh. 

W 24 ■ Thiy, User-neter, D 62, D 64, Ka-m-sennuw, Ka-m-ankh, Ka-kher-ptah. 

W 25 J (legs red) Sekhem-ka, User-neter, D 62. 

Rahotep (blue-grey): round-bottomed basin. 

Rahotep (blue-grey): ewer and basin. 

X I Q G 6020, Kaninesuwt II (?), Perneb, G 4861, Ka-m-ankh, Ka-kher-Ptah, Aeduwt, Sneferuw-in-shat-f, 
N 359 and 6 tombs listed by Miss Murray, Sahura (pi. 17), Xeferirkara (p. zS), Fetekta (LS i). 

X 8 ^ User-neter. 

Z I I Akhet-hetep. 

Aa I © Meresankh III, G 2423 A, Ka-kher-ptah. 

Aa II = Yeduwt. 

Aa 20 ^ Ka-m-ankh ( ?). 

D 64 [Ptah-hetep, I, pi. XVIII). 

(3 Rahotep (blue-grey; variant red). 
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Green : 


D 6i 

F4 

F 12 

F35 

G 36 
I 6 
I 8 
M I 
M 2 
M 12 


M 17 


M 18 
M 20 


M 2 


M z() ' 

M 30 : 

M 37 E 


[Usually with black outlines.] 

D 62, Akhet-hetep, Sahura (pi. 27). 

Rahotep. 

Neferirkara (p. 28). 

Neferirkara (p. 28). 

Rahotep (wing green). 

Sahura (pi. 17). 

D64. 

Seneb, Nen-kheft-ka, Perneb. 

'I’hiy (individual form not closely resembling font), D 62 (similar but not identical form). 

Wepemnofret, Rahotep, G 6010, Yeduwt. 

Xeferma’at, Atet, Rahotep, Xofert (G 1207), Nefert-yabet (G 1225), Iwnw, G 6010, G 6020, Kay (red 
outlines), Kahyfy, G 1029, Yeduwt, Thiy, Sahura (pi. 24). 

X’esuwt-nofer (legs RO). 

Rahotep (base black), 'I'hiy, Kahyfy, Yeduwt, Sahura (pi. 16). 

Xelerma’at, Atet, Rahotep, Iwnw, Wepemnofret, X'efert-yabet (G 1225), Kay, Kaninesuwt II, Cairo 
1415, Cairo 1417, Perneb, Yeduwt, Sahura (pi. 34), Neferirkara (p. 30). 

Rahotep, Akhet-lietep. 

Yeduw t. 

.■\khet-hete[i. 


M 3h 

\ .7 
N 22 

33 
N' 39 
.\4i 

04 

O 6 

G ■ 

0 3 

Rq 

34 

5 40 
S 42 

'I' A- 

T 28 
L’ I 

V4 
\' () 

10 

V >3 

V 15 

V If. 

V G 


" .X'ofert (G 1207). 

Neferirkara (p. 29). 
er- Rahotep. 

Rahotep, X'ofert (( i 1207, fh'ter both black and green eye-paint see M 39). 

Rahotep (water lines black), Meresankh III. 

Sahura (pi. 56), Neferirkara (p. 30). 
m Sahura (pi. 17). 

Nesuwt-nofer, Sahura (pi. 27). 
ji 'I’hiy, .\khet-hetep, .X'en-kheft-ka. 

Meresankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, 1)62, D 64, Akhet-hetep, Thiy, Perneb, User-neter, Itety, Cairo 1415, 
Yeduwt, Sahura (pl. 28). 

'4 Nofert ((j 1207). 

A Itety. 

\ Neferirkara (p. 29). 

f Tiny, User-neter, Nen-kheft-ka (green horizontal stripes on white), M F A Ka-m-nofret 
1)62,1)64. 

A Sahura, (pl. 24). 

> Rahotep (with white teeth), Neferma'at (similar), Meresankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, G 4861, Ptah-hotep 
(D 64; teeth white). M.F.A. Ptah-sekhein-ankh, IM.F.A. Ka-m-nofret, Yeduwt. 
y] riiiy, Ka-m-sennuw. 

Nofert (G 1207), Kav. 


w 7050, .Nesuwt-noter, t,ene6, U 62, .Akhet-hetep, Weserkaf, Sahura (pl. 52), Neferirkara (p 
. 1 h.y, Perneb. I ser-neter, I) 62. 1) 64. Itety, Nefer-seshem-ptah, Yeduwt, Sahura (pl. 51). 

7.^ G bozo (RO legs), D 64 (R legs). User-neter (R legs), Yeduwt (R legs). 

“*r Nesuwt-nofer (outlined with red). D 62, D 64. 


S Nen-sezer-ka. D 64 (black lines). 


V 28 

29 


i Meresankh III G 4S61. Kav, Kahyfy-, Nesuwt-nofer. Cairo 1415, Cairo 1417, Thiy, D 64, D 62, Akhet- 
hetep. Perneb. Ka-m-.sennuw, \ eduwt, Sahura (pl. 33), Neferirkara (p. 29). 

( Meresankh III, AAduwt, Sahura (pl. 39). 
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V 30 ^ 

V 31 ^ 

W 24 7 

X I 

Aa I © 
Aa 5 

Aa 20 ^ 

Polychrome 

A6 (t 


A 20 ]j} 


A 40 

A 47 

A 5° A 


D4 


Dy 

D9 




C 10 


D I a 

D 2 •? 


D 34 iCi 


D 45 


D61 Si, 


G 7650, Aleresankh III, G 6020, Cairo 1415, Cairo 1417, 'I'hiy, Uscr-netcr. D (>4. Akhet-hetep. VcdinM, 
Sahura (pi. 24), Neferirkara (p. 29), 'Pety. 

Meresankh III, Seneb, Thiy, User-netcr, D 62, D 64, Akhet-hetep, Yeduut (black handle), Sahura. 
Ka-m-sennu\v. 

Sahura (pis. 34, 51); Neferirkara (p. 28). 

Aleresankh III, Kaninesu\st II, G 1029, Thiy, Lser-neter, D 64, Cairo 141 ^eduwt, (j 242, .\. 

Neferirkara (p. 30). 

Kay (red outlines), D 64. 

Sahura (pi. 52). 

signs : 

Flesh red, skirt white, hair black, jar red, water blue; apparently alwa\s so when well made; Meresankh 
III (?), Nesuwt-nofer, G 6010, G 2196, I) 64. 

Kneeling man with water poured o\er stone( .'). Stone( .') coloured blue. 1 tahhitip, 1, jd. l\,No. i^. 

Flesh red, skirt white, hair black; Rahotep (colour gone from stall), Nesuwt-nofer (stall Nellow). 

Flesh yellow; Rahotep (staff red). 

Flesh and staff yellow; Meresankh 111 (female tigure). 

Figure white (colour gone?), hair black, red spot on forehead; Rahotep. 

Hair red; Akhet-hetep. 

Dancing man with boomerangs; ly-meiy (G 6020), PI. R. Determinative of ;7u- (h'lg. 75). 

Flesh red, hair, eye-parts, and beard black; robe white with red outline; ka-khei -ptah. 

Robe red; D 62, Akhet-hetep. 

Flesh yellow, hair black; stick yellow, ring with black mark; robe green with black stripes and bl.u K 
marked white border; Neferma’at (Maltim, pi. XXVIII). 

Flesh red, robe white, hair black, chair yellow ; Rahotep. 

Flesh yellow and yellow chair with black markings; Meresankh 111 (iemale tigure). 

Determinative (or nbi; flesh red, rectangle of water and curved line green ;( i (>020 ( Fig. i(>5). 

Rectangle with green squares and greeti curved hue; Sahura (jd. 72). , . , , , , 

Standing figure; flesh yellow, dress green, feather, neckl.ice, arndets and anklets blue, hair light led with 
dark red lines; .Akhet-hetep (Davies, Ptahhdif, I. jd. X\ 111). 

Standing figure; dress and ttAv sceptre green; I’ser-neter, I) <>4. 

Face red, hair, eve-lines, beard black; Meresankh III, ^ediiwt. 

Flesh yellow, outline of hair, beard, eyes, .lose, and month drawn in black; ou.hiu of l.u. and ears ted, 

Meresankh III, PI. B. 1 1 1 r r 

Flesh yellow; hair and beard black, eyes and eyebrows drawn in black; nose, mouth, and outline (d face 

and ears drawn in red; Perneb. Ka-m-sennuw, Ka-ni-ankh. 

Hair black, beard blue; Nen-khcft-ka. 

Black on white with a touch of red in the corners; Neferma’at, Rahotep. (, ho20. 

Eveball brown; Meresankh HI, Wepemnofret, D 64- 

Similar with red mark in comers, but with yellow background ; Thiy amneduwt. 

Stripe under eye green; Perneb. 

Black outlines, tears blue; Yeduw (G 7102). 

Mouth with curved line of water above; mouth red, water black; Atet. 

Mouth red, water blue; Perneb, D 64, Ka-kher-ptah. 

Flesh light red, shield black, mace yellow; Rahotep. r , 

Arm with curved line of water above hand; Arm red, water grey outlined in black; Wepemnofret. 

Arm red, wand yellow ; Wepemnofret, Ka-m-ankh, Perneb. 

Wand white with red details; Meresankh HI. 

Wand brown; User-neter. 

Wand blue; Itety. 

White, red outlines; base rectangle, blue inside; G 6010. 
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Body brown, mane blue ; G 6020. 

Black on body; D 64. 

Cult figure of Anubis; Wepemnofret, see Plate A. 

Yellow with blue collar and tip of tail; iMeresankh III. 

Body yellow; Sahura (pi. 48). 

Lioness forming syllable ra-; N 359, Plate A. 

Lioness with axe above; Wepemnofret, Plate A. 

Yellow; Akhet-hetep, Yeduwt. 

Red; U ser-neter. 

Black drawing lines on white, stripe of yellow on back; Ka-kher-ptah, Plate B. 

White, red outlines, horns yellow; Wepemnofret. 

White, red outlines, black spots, red where neck is cut off ; Thiy, Ka-kher-ptah (yellow horns). 

Yellow horns; Perneb. 

Calf’s head; black outline around white, large black spot around eye; Meresankh III. 

Oryx head; red outlines around white, black horns and markings; Wepemnofret. 

Black horns; Perneb. 

Green with white markings and black outlines, mane yellow with red marks; Neferma’at (Petrie, Medum, 
pi. XXVIII); less elaborate: Rahotep, Nefert-yabet (G 1225). 

\ellow, red mane, black outlines; Wepemnofret, Plate A, Nefer-seshem-ptah. 

Yellow with blue mane; Nesuwt-nofer, D 64, Perneb, W.F.A. Ka-m-nofret, Yeduwt. 

\ellow, black spots; Kha-bauw-sokar, Hathor-nefer-hetep, N 359, Plate A. 

Green markings; Sahura (pi. 56). 

White with red outlines, hoof and markings black; Atet (Cairo fragment, J.F.yl., Vol. XXIII, pi, VI). 
Yellow arrow and tail, skin white with black dots; Thiy. 

Central part white, with black marks, ends red; Rahotep (Petrie, Medum, Frontispiece). 

Iy-mcr>' (G 6020): red drawing lines on background of wall, green stripe down the centre of each pendant; 

in another example in this chapel the stripe is blue. 

Sahura (pi. 56), yellow with green stripes. 

Wepemnofret; black markings on red. 

Meresankh III; red central stripe and outlines on white. Again wdth brown markings on yellow ochre. 
Atet (Cairo fragment): see Plate B, Fig. 61. 

Wepemnofret: sec Plate .\. 

Iy-mcr>- (G 6020), Perneb; red outlines on white, face and legs yellow, wdng blue with black tail markings. 
Kay: red legs and outlines and markings on white, wing blue. 

Ka-kher-ptah, Iha (\ lenna): red outlines on w hite, face yellow, wing outlined in black. 
Hathor-nefer-hetep; wing vellow. 

Kha-bauw-sokar, beak and legs red, wing black. 

Sahura, Xeferirkara: head white with red markings, wing green. 

\ 359: unusual form, see Plate .A. 

a„d o„ce „i.h 

Xeferma’at, Atet: brown with yellow beak and legs. 

Nesuwt-nofer ; red-brown with beak and feet yellow 

Sahura, Xeferirkara: green on wing and tail feathers. 

Yellow bird and standard, red outlines and elm-K r,,, i j , , . 

Iwnw, Thiy. - an ar , black markings; Wepemnofret (Plate A), 

Meresankh III, see Plate B, Fig. 61. 

D 64: ‘leg feathers and feet blue, body spotted’ {Ptahhetep, I, p. 19). 



G 16 


G 17 


G 23 

V 

G 25 

rZ 

> 

G 26 


G 27 


G 29 
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G 30 


G35 
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G38 

'Xi'' 

G 39 



G40 X 
G 43 \ 


G47 ^ 


G49 s 

G51 ^ 

H I '9 
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Aleresankh III : blue bird on green basket. 

\\ bite with yellow wing, tail, and tuft on head, marked with red and usuallv also \\ ith black ; W epemnofrei . 
Plate A, Aleresankh III (without black markings), Akhet-hetep {Ptahhetep, I, pi. X\ 111), Rahotep 
{Meduvi, Frontispiece), Yeduwt, Perneb. 

Green with black markings; Akhet-hetep (Piahlietep, I, pi. Will). 

Green with blue wing, tail, and crest: Meresankh III, Plate R, PI. 44a. 

Green wing, blue breast, and red legs: Louvre Akhet-hetep. 

Red; Ka-kher-ptah, Plate B, Kahyfy, D 64, Akhet-hetep, Ih.’ (Vienna, red on wing). 

Black outlines around white, blue base; Meresankh III. 

Black outlines, red cloth on standard; X 359. 

Green on black standard ; Itety. 

Head black, eye red, beak blue, stand vellow (?); Ka-m-sennuw. 

White with red markings and black on bill; Rahotep (MeJuin, Frontispiece). 

Blue and red markings on white; Ka-kher-ptah, Plate B. 

Head and wings blue; Thiy, G 6020. 

Yellow’ on head and wing; Sahura (pi. 36). 

Head black, wing blue, red beak and legs, red outlines over black; Ka-kher-ptah. 

Wepemnofret, see Plate A. 

Ka-kher-ptah, see Plate B. 

Grey and black markings on white; Wepemnofret, Plate A, iwnw. 

Ka-kher-ptah, see Plate B. 

Blue on wing, Perneb. 

Itety, breast green, wing red. 

Ka-kher-ptah, see Plate B. 

Wepemnofret, see Plate 

Meresankh HI: blue, black, and grey markings on white. 

Nen-sezer-ka: blue on wing, red-brown on head and tail. 

Ka-kher-ptah : similar, black feet. 

Kahyfy: blue on neck, wing and tail yellow with orange marks, legs black. 

D 62 : wings blue. 

Perneb: body, beak, legs bine, tail feathers black, wing brown, head red. 

Wepemnofret, Plate 

Atet, Cairo fragment, Plate B, Fig. hi. 

Akhet-hetep: yellow, legs and beak light red, markings blue (Plahlulrpy 1, pi. W ill). 

Perneb: yellow, red lines and black markings. 

Yeduwt: yellow, beak and legs red. 

Sahura (pi. 12): yellow with green markings. 

Ka-kher-ptah, see Plate B. 

Nesuwt-nofer, Perneb ( ?) : traces of blue. 

Akhet-hetep : flesh red, tail and w ings blue. 

Thiy: black outline around white or yellow, red-brown on heads of birds. 

Ptah-hotep (D 64): blue on wing of bird. 

Nesuwt-nofer: light-red. 

Akhet-hetep : yellow. 

Ka-kher-ptah: yellow, red beak. 

Nesuwt-nofer: red-brown on face, beak and neck markings blue. 

Trussed goose; Meresankh HI: black line around yellow. Ptah-hotep: yellow. 

Wepemnofret, see Plate A. 

Nesuwt-nofer: vellow with blue collar. 

Atet, Cairo fragment: red outline around white, black horns and markings. 
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^ Meresankh III: yellow snake on green basket, red lines around yellow, black lines on green. 

Sahura (pi. 69): snake yellow. 

K I igs Rahotep (Aledum, Frontispiece): white belly, black scales on buff of back, red scales on w'hite, fins yellow 
marked with red and black. 

D 64, Akhet-hetep : blue. 

K 3 Wepemnofret, see Plate A. 

N 359: Blue with dark blue spots, red fins and marks on tail. 

Blow-fish, determining word spt; Ka-kher-ptah, Plate B. 

M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret: blue on tail and fins. 

L 2 Weserkaf: bodv and head green, wings buff, black marks on wings, red outlines. 

L 6 Ka-kher-ptah: alternate red and black parallel lines marked on white. 

Perneb : partly green. 

Sahura (pi. 63), Neferirkara, p. 30: green, 
hi I A Cairo stele 1415, see Plate B. 

hi 4 f ^ 359- blue, once with red dot on side, and again with black notched marks down side. 

hi 8 c£S Meresankh III : flowers green with red centres and black outlines, stems brown, black water-lines on base. 

G 5080 : flower blue with red petals, 
hi 12 I Xefert-yahet (G 1225): leaf yellow, stem and base red. 

Nesuwt-nofer, Nen-sezcr-ka, Ptah-hotep, Thiy: leaf and tabs on base green, stem red or brown. 

G 5170 (Tiibingen), Kahyfy: leaf green, stem red, base blue, 
hi 13 J Wepemnofret, see Plate A; Rahotep similar. 

hi 15 Meresankh III : stems green, markings black, yellow tips to flowers, red-brown rippled marks on base. 

Veduwt: plants green, base red. 
hi 16 D 64, Akhet-hetep: flowers green. 

Hathor-nefer-hetep: base black. 

Yeduwt: plants green, base red. 

hi 22 ^ Green, with tips of shoots blue; Ptah-hotep (D 64), Perneb. 
hi 23 Variation in Wepemnofret combined with Aa i, see Plate A. 

hi 26 ij, Ptah-hotep: plant green, flowers red (r), base blue. 

Neferirkara, p. 29: plant blue, flowers green, 
hi 28 .1’ Wepemnofret, sec Plate A. 

Kaninesuwt II: plant green, base red. 

Itety: plant green with blue flowers and base. 

M 30 ; Wepemnofret: green outlined in red with yellow top and bottom. 

M 39 - Wepemnofret: basin red, grains all black, green, or yellow in different examples, 

hi 41 — Ka-kher-ptah: yellow band around white, outlined in red. 

43 -hkhet-hetep: supports red, vine green with brown stripes, grapes blue. 

Perneb: Ka-kher-ptah: supports and vine red, grapes blue. 

N 5 - Cairo 1415: red centre, red outer line. 

Meresankh III: red centre, black outer line. 

X 7 - Akhet-hetep: disk, red lines on white, base blue and red. 

X II -14 

Cairo 1415 : moon half black and half white outlined in red, star yellow outlined in red. 

Itety: moon green, star red. 

G 7120: moon blue. 

X i8(?) or 17 

Meresankh III, see PI. B (estate name, E. wall, outer room). 
c=> Ka-kher-ptah : red around pink with red and grey dots. 

Ptah-hotep: red with green spots. 
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N25 Nesuwt-nofer, see Plate B. 

Akhet-hetep; red with green base. 

Sahura (pi. 55): red with dots, green base. 

Meny (Hildesheim) : pink with red spots. 

N 26 [sd Rahotep, G 6010: light red with green ba.se. 

Atet : pink with red, black, white, and green dots. 

Ka-kher-ptah ; red line around pink, with red and grev dots. 

Ptah-hotep : spotted red with green base. 

N 28 ^ Ptah-shepses (Abusir) : traces of red and blue semicircular marks. 

Sahura (pi. 34) : blue, green, blue bands, also green, brown, green. 

N 30 ^ Rahotep: black with green plants. 

D 62: plants green. 

N 31 Aleresankh III: no colour on central part, plants green, with black lines. 

Ka-m-sennuw: centre orange, plants green. 

On 0 Nen-kheft-ka: yellow framework, green base, inner part white. 

Yellow framework, blue base, yellow strokes inside frame. 

Perneb: yellow frame, black base. 

^ ^5 01 Akhet-hetep (Ptahheiep, I, pi. X\ III): enclosing wall blue, shrine yellow with white and red markings, 

basin red, cake blue, 

O 17 p] Akhet-hetep: snakes yellow, building blue. 

D 62: snakes red, building blue. 

O 19 ^ Neferma’at: yellow building with red details. 

O 21 ^ Meresankh III: yellow and green with red lines, see PI. B; also yellow with black markings (architrave, 

W. wall, outer room). 

O 22 rn Yellow shrine set on black base with red lines and red column; Rahotep, Sneferuw-in-shat-f, Nesuwt- 
nofer, ly-mer)’, and Ka-kher-ptah without black base. 

Green shrine with black lines, column red, Meresankh III. 

O 24 ^ Akhet-hetep (Ptalifietep, I, pi. X\’ 1 1 1 ) ; red lines around w hite, grey and white mottling at liase of pvramid. 

G 2423 A: yellow' apex separated from lower part of pyramid by red line. 

O 28 Q Red, black base; Rahotep {Medum, Frontispiece), llemyuwiiuw. 

Red, green base; Iwnw. 

O 44 Y Meresankh III, see Plate B (title of Ka-wab, F. wall, outer room). 

O 48 © Weserkaf: green circle with red marks. 

O 49 ® Wepemnofret: black marks on grey. 

.Akhet-hetep {Ptahhetep, I, pi. XXVIII); black marks on blue. 

Rahotep; black with green triangles around white. 

Perneb: partly blue. 

Sahura (pi. ii), Ne-user-ra, p. 93: green background. 

Tety: all green. 

^51 ciL- Black lines on blue; .Akhet-hetep, M.F..A. Ka-m-nofret, Ka-m-sennuw. 

P 3 Rahotep : green boat on blue water with black lines. 

Wepemnofret: green boat with white object inside, on grev water with black outlines. 

D 64, Sahura (pi. 55): boat green. 

Q 6 Aleresankh III; see PI. B (architrave, W. wall, outer room), 

Q 7 jl Ka-m-sennuw: blue with green tabs on base. 


R4 



Rahotep: a, b white; c yellow, d green. 


Wepemnofret: see Plate .A. 
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Meresankh III: a green, b, c yellow, d green. 

Cairo 1415: a, b white surrounded by red line, c yellow, d green. 

Ka-m-ankh : a, b red around blue, c, d grey with black lines. 

a, b red outline, c, d black around yellow. 

Akhet-hetep : cake yellow, mat green. 

Perneb : a, b, c yellow, d green. 

R 8 Meresankh III; see Plate B (architrave, W. wall, outer room). 

Cairo 1415 : upper part red lines on yellow, below, black triangles and lines on yellow. 

Kay: upper part red lines on white, lower part of staff green. 

Wepemnofret: upper part red lines on yellow, lower part of staff black on grey, or on another example 
black on green. 

D 64: yellow with green and blue markings below. 

R 9 ^ Wepemnofret : as above with black triangles on green and black disk below. 

Ka-kher-ptah: upper part yellow, disk at base red around white and protruding piece red around yellow. 
R II Rahotep: column vellow, upper divisions alternately red and green. 

Seneb: column black and upper part red. 

Meresankh III; column white with red base, upper divisions blue, red, white, and blue (the blue may be 
disintegrated green). 

I’tah-hotep (D 64): stem alternately red and green (?). 

S.dnira (pi. 76); yellow dii iding lines, spaces green, yellow, light green, dark green, light green, red, green. 
R 13 p Xesuwt-nofer; wing and feather on standard blue, beak, feet, and standard yellow, red cloth on standard. 

R 15 - .\ esuwt-nofer; standard yellow and triangle in centre, side pieces white with red marks, white loops 

hanging down from standard. 

R 17 ,> Xesuwt-nofer; feathers blue, standard yellow with red outline. 

Wepemnofret: see Plate A. 

fi Sign for .\pliroditopolis Nome; Xesuwt-nofer: standard yellow, serpent yellow with blue belly, feather 

on back of serpent partly yellow, partly blue. 

.Sign for (ir, Wepemnofret: see Plate A. 

- - ^ l^ign for iiinmc (fortress); Xesuwt-nofer; building blue, desert sign pink with green base, red dots on pink. 

.Sign for I.etopolis Xome; Meresankh III; see Plate B (title of Ka-wab, E. wall, outer room). 

R ai i Wepemnofret: see Plate 
R aj (i 6010: centre red, side pieces blue. 

Ptah-shepscs (.\busir): centre red, side pieces white (?) striped with red. 

Sahura (pi. 34): centre red, side pieces yellow, green, vellow. 

R a5 Cairo 1415; bows yellow outlined in red, case white with red stripes. 

S I a '—‘1 Rahotep; green and red strands, red tics. 

Cairo 1413: one blue strand, red ties. 

S 19 . Rahotep {MeJiim, Frontispiece); seal blue with yellow stripe above and below, blue bead below, beads of 

necklace alternately red and blue. 

Fep-m-ankh (Cairo 15^4): blue on seal. 

D 64: green on neckkace. 

.S ao Ptah-hotep (D 64): cord blue, cylinder blue and red. 

Cairo 1417; cord red (?), cylinder black (?). 

S aa ? 5 Rahotep: centre white, cords red. 

S 4a I .\khet-hetep: head green: blue, red, blue, green stripes on handle. 

Xen-kheft-ka: green stripes on head and handle. 

S 44 ; Rahotep {MeJum, Frontispiece): staff white, flail green, red and black, black outlines, 

d' 3 j Wepemnofret : head white, handle yellow, red outlines. 

'I’hiy, D 64: red stripe on white head, black handle. 

Ka-m-ankh : red lines on white head, black outline on white handle 

Kaninesuw t II: red crossed lines on white head, handle white above with red outline, green below. 
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3 ^ * 

AI.F.A. Ka-m-nofret : white head and upper handle, stripe on head yellow, base of handle yellow with red 
cross-lines. 

Rahotep [Medum, Frontispiece): white handle with black lashings, blade blue-grey. 

Wepemnofret: all yellow with black lashings. 

_ Bow case, Rahotep: black with red decorations, white with green markings. 

Wepemnofret: see Plate A. 

Nofert (G 1207): shaft red. 

Crossed arrows, symbol of Neith; Cairo 1415 : yellow w ith red outlines and black cross-lines and leathering. 
Iy-mer\' (G 6020): see Plate B, Fig. 75. 

Rahotep: red with grey-blue point and white loop. 

Perneb: similar with black loop. 

Thiy: orange with black point. 

Fetekta (LS i): handle black with red upper part and loop, blue point. 

Q Hathor-nefer-hetep : black frame with red triangles inside. 

Thiy, User-neter, INI.h.A, Ka-m-notret, 1\I.1'..\. Ptah-sekhem-ankh, Xekhebuw : blue frame with red 
triangles inside. 

ly-mery: handle yellow, blade blue. 

Nesuwt-nofer: knife blue, leg.s red. 

Sneferuw-in-shat-f : knife white outlined m black, legs white outlined m retl. 

Iy-mer>- (G 6020): blue blade, handle yellow with red outline. 

User-neter, Itety, Xefer-seshem-ptah, G hoio: blue blade with red haiulle. 

Thiy: black blade with red handle. 

Sneferuw-in-shat-f: blue blade outlined in black, handle red line around brown ( ?). 

Meresankh III: red, cord yellow. 

Thiy: red, cord black. 

Meresankh III: brown blade, handle black on vellow. 

Perneb: blade black or blue. 

Yeduwt: tool yellow , block black. 

Ka-kher-ptah: handle, black marks on yellow; blade, black around red. 

V Rahotep {.Medum, I’rontispiece): handle striped with brown and yellow, blade blue-grev. 

J Neferma’at, Atet: handle yellow, blade black. 

Atet (Cairo fragment): handle striped yellow and white outlined m red-brown, blade black. 

Fetekta (LS i): handle striped blue and vellow, blade blue. 

Meresankh III: see Plate B, PI. 44. 

Ptah-hotep, Perneb: handle green, blade blue. 

Perneb, Thiy: handle green, blade black. 

Sahura (pi. 51): handle green. 

^ Ka-kher-ptah: red, bags white with red markings. 

5 ly-mery (G 6020): handle red, blade blue. 

j Neferma’at: yellow, red lines, black markings, Mediim, pi. XXVIII. 

Sneferuw-in-shat-f : yellow , black lines and markings. 

3 Akhet-hetep (Ptah-hctep, I, pi. X\ III): top and projection at side red, body blue. 

Ka-kher-ptah: body grey (black outline), top and projection red. 

G 2423 A: Top light red spotted with dark red, projection red. Black lines around body. 

M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret, Perneb: body blue. 

Thiy: body white, projections red orange, 
ft Vleresankh III: yellow, red lines, black cross-piece. 

VI. F. A. Ka-m-nofret: red on yellow background. 

~ Xesuwt-nofer: green with squares of basket-work pattern in dark red, 

M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret: green with basket-work squares in black. 
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Atet (Cairo fragment) : white with yellow cross-lines and red-brown outline, black handle. 
M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret: green with basket-work pattern squares in black. 

Neferma’at: black marks on white bag, red tie. 

Rahotep: body of jar green speckled with black, cover red. 

Ka-kher-ptah : white with black dots and red outlines. 

Perneb : green on handle and front projection. 

Meresankh III, Perneb: upper part blue, lower part red. 

Xesuwt-nofer: jar light red, water blue. 

Ka-kher-ptah : upper part of jar black, lower part red, water blue. 



Neferma’at, Atet, M.F.-Y. Ka-m-nofret, Perneb, Thiy: a black, b, c red. 



Wepemnofret : see Plate A. 

Meresankh III; a black, b red, c green. 

User-neter, D 64: a, b blue, c red. 

Neferirkara, p. 28; a green, caps red, b, c red. 

Wepemnofret; Plate .Y. 

Nefert-yabet and Nesuwt-nofer similar. 

Iwnw: upper part of jars blue instead of black. 

Xofert ((i 1207): jars red above and below, corded space green. 

Single wine jar; Rahotep; Ka-kher-ptah: black above and red below. 

Wepemnofret, Perneb, Ka-m-ankh: upper part black, red below. 

•Meresankh III; upper part blue, red below. 

Ka-m-ankh: white, red outlines, black markings. 

(i 6010: red lines and marks, trace of yellow. 

Ka-kher-ptah: red lines on white, yellow marks. 

D 64 {Ptahhetep, I, pi. XVIII); red-brown lines on white, two yellow grains above. 
.■\khet-hetep; seal blue, once green. 

Veduwt: vellow with red lines. 


.Vkhet-hetep {Ptahhetep, I, pi. XVIII): a, b, d, g, i red, c, f, h black, e green. 


Wepemnofret: see Plate .Y. 

Kay: a, b, c, d red, e green, f, g, h, i red; Kahyfy similar; G 6010 similar but d is green. 
Xesuwt-nofer: a, b, c, d yellow with red lines, e green, f, g yellow, h, i red. 

Ka-kher-ptah; case blue outlined in black with red top and bottom, b, d red, e white, f and h red, g and 
black. 

Ptah-hotep: pot blue, case red with middle part black. 

Y'eduwt; c black, a, d, i red. 

M.F..Y. Ka-m-nofret: c black, d, b, g, h red, e green. 

Thiy ; a, c, g, i black, b orange, e, h yellow, f red. 

Y 5 Rahotep : board yellow, pieces green, red, green, black, green, &c., also board black lines on white. 

G 7650; pieces alternating green and blue. 

Ptah-hotep: green base with black lines, sometimes red with black lines (Ptahhetep I p. ae). 

Thiy; board yellow. 

Y’ 6 Xen-kheft-ka: striped yellow and black. 
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Predynastic male figures; standing man, Ayerton & Loat, El MuJuisna, pi. XI; kneeling; bearded 
figure, De Alorgan, Origines, U Homme SeoUthique, fig. 373; standing bearded figure in a long 
robe, Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, pi. II ; carved ivory tusk in form of bearded figure, Petrie, Lc., pi. 1 
Predynastic naked female figures; three from Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, fig. laS, that on right, 
Lc., fig. 129 . . . . 

Steatopygous female figures; standing woman, Capart, /.c., fig. laS; seated woman, Lc., fig. 12;;; 

figure with painted designs, Petrie, Xaqada and Pallas, pi. LIX . 

Woman carrj’ing a child; Breasted, Gcschichte .\g\ptens, 19311, pis. 41, 45, 43; two figure^ m Berlin, 
the third in the British Museum ... 

Predynastic ser\'ant figure, Petrie, Xaqada and Balias, pi. LIX 

Protodynastic male figures; standing man with arms hanging at sides, Ilhialampolis, 1 . pi. \'ll ; man 
w'ith left arm across body, Lc., pi. \'II 1 ; man with both arms across body, l.e., pi. XXI ; standing 
child, Abydos II, pi. XI; squatting child {?), Lc., pl. II ; srpiatting figure, /.<., pi. Ill 
Protodynastic female figures; arms hanging at sides, Abydos, 11 , pl. II ; one arm across bre.ist, / r, ; 

cloaked figure, Hierakonpolis I, pl. IX ; arms across lireast, Capart, Pi imitire .lit in Egypt, k ig. i cS 
Reconstruction of standing statue of Zoscr, Gunn, Aniiales, XX\'l, p. 1S4, tig. 5 
Two fragments from torso and feet of a statue, possiblv Cheops; Keg. Nos. 25 1 1 fu 1, (02 
Fragment of a statue of Radedcf, Chassinat, Monuments Piol, XX\ , . ? propos d'uiie IVh tn (in .s Rouge 
dll Roi Didotifre, fig. 2 . 

Back of seat of statue of Chephren and Bast (Borchardt, Statuen, p. 1 2) ; side ol seat of s.mu- staim- (Lc., 
p. ii); side of chair of Chephren statue (Le., p. 9) 

Sides of throne of alabaster statue of Myccrinus in Bo.ston 

Throne of Queen Meresankh III in relief on tablet of southern niche in chapel ( I 7330; Ir.igmeni ot 
statue from Chephren temple (Ildlscher, Clieplirai, p. 100, fig. 124) 
a Two servant figures from G 7530 • • 

b. Servant figure from G 7530; squatting man cutting up calf 

c. Head probably from G 7530, showing curious arrangement of dre.ss on shoulder 

Woman grinding grain, G 1213; brewer, G 1213; woman grinding grain, G 2422 C; worn. in tending 
cakes, G 2415 ..... 

Reconstruction of gold hawk’s head, Hierakonpolis, II, pl. XL\ 11 . 

Man making cakes, Borchardt, Statuen, pl. 94, No. 109 

a. Man cleaning ajar, G 2420 I) . ..... 

b. Man carrying jars; two figures on same base, one sifting and one pounding with a pestle, (i 20SS 

c. Man cutting up a goose, G 2088 . • • • 

Fragmentary wooden figures, G 7101 K 

Fragments of wooden servant figures, G 2357 X and G 2347 a 
Fragmentary' wooden figures, G 2381 

Limestone accessories to wooden servant figures, Borchardt, Statuen, pl. yh. Nos. 2(10. 2(12 
Limestone accessories to wooden servant figures, G 2385; Reg. Nos. 12-12-201, Nc. 

Limestone accessories to wooden servant figures, G 2347 a. . 

The Louvre-British Museum hunting palette, drawn from photographs 

Examples of griffons; (i) Hierakonpolis palette, Capart, Lc., p. 233; (2) Beni Hasan, I omb No. 15, 
Bull. Metr. Mus., 1931-32, fig. 8; (3) El Bersheh, H, pl. XVI; (4) Middle Kinedom, Bulletin of 
^Metropolitan Museum, 1920-21, Fig. 17 . . ■ 

Oxford-British Museum palette, Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, pp. 238, 240 

Hathor girdle of king on Narmer palette (Murray, Ancient Egypt, June, 1926, p. 35) ; similar girdle from 
Zoser statue (Firth and Quibell, Excavations at Saqqarah, The Step Pyramid, pl. 59) 
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Gebel el- Arak knife handle (^J.F.^d., vol. V, pi. XXXII) . . iiS 
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Fig. 39. King harpooning and wrestling, Borchardt, Die Annalen, p. 36 . - ■ • 122 

Fig. 40. Farlv representations of gods in human form, R.T. II, pis. XXII, XXI, XXIII ; Tarkhan,!, pi. Ill . 122 

Fig. 41. Overlapping figures: (i) dogs and lions, Hierakonpolis I, pi. XIX; (2) ships on Gebel el-Arak knife 

handle, J.E.A., V, pi. XXXII ; (3) sheep on Berlin shell plaque, Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, p. 83 123 
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Man tied to whipping post (Duell, Mastaba of Mereruka, pi. 37) 

Man beaten: Naga-ed-DCr N 24S; Davies, Deir el Gebrdui, I, pi. VIII 

Officiants at funeral, Qar (G 7101); man helping ulfering-bearer uith basket {Junker, I oihnuht. 
1929, p. 94) 

a. Boys with monkeys {Medum, pi. X\dl) 

b. Ibis, monkey, boy and ape {Medum, pi. XX 1 \ ) 

c. Boys with apes, Cairo relief of 'I'cp-m-ankh 

a. Birth of goat, Akhet-hetcp (Louvre) 

b. Man beating small animal, Zawiyet el Meitin {L.D., 11 , ph loS) 

c. Birth of calf, G 21S4 . 

Fig. 227 a. Wailing women, Ankh-ma-hor (Bissing-Briickmann, Denkmaler, pi. i<S .\) 
b. Wailing women (Duell, Mastaba of Mereruka, pi. 130) 

Fig. 228. Fishing scene, Davies, Z)«>e/6V/.TO I, pi. VI 

Fig. 229. Partially hidden figures: men in granaries, G 21.S4; men behind .strau .stack, 1 luy {.Phis. Ill, 1 h s )■ 

crocodile in water, G 2184; man in cabin of boat (.SWm-re, 11 - pl’ M) , 

Fig. 230. Calf entering water (Kees, Provinzialkunst, pi. II); boatmen in water (W re.szmski, Beruht. pi 4 >) 

Fig. 231. Mereruwka painting seasons (. 4 l/a 5 , III, ph I ) 

Fig. 232. Rahay and In-kaf, Meresankh III (G 7530) 

Fig. 233. Rahay painting statue, Meresankh III (G 7530) 

Fig. 234. Man carrying boxes slung from yoke, G 5080 

Fig. 235. Man carrying gazelle, G 5080; man carrying calf, G ^140 nvm 

Fig. 23G Man carrying animal, G 50S0; man carrying gazelle, Kamnesuut (Junker. Gtcu, 11 . fig. fS). man 
carrying gazelle, G 7560 

Fig. 237. Gazelles: Nebemakhet {L.D., II, ph 12); Ptahhetep, I, ph XXII 
Fig. 238. Man skinning animal hung from tree, G 2184 
Fig. 239. Goats eating leaves from trees, G 2184 


Fig. 210. 
Fig. 21 1. 
Fig. 212. 
Fig. 213. 
Fig. 214. 
Fig. 215. 
Fig. 2i6. 


Fig. 217. 

Fig. 218. 
Fig. 219. 
Fig. 220. 
Fig. 221. 

Fig. 222. 
Fig. 223. 
Fig. 224. 

Fig. 225 


Fig. 226 
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Frontispiece; Coloured plate: offering-bearer with geese, G 2001, north wall, detail from a painting by Norman 
de Garis Davies, re-copied by author (scale i/i). 

PI. I a. Abydos ivory king; British Museum. 

h. Basalt standing male figure ; Ashmolean IMuseum. 

c. Ivory female figure ; Louvre. 

d. Limestone archaic statuette of king; University College. 

c. Limestone archaic statuette of queen ; University College. 

PI. 2 a. Seated limestone figure; Berlin. 

b. Kneeling figure ; Cairo. 

c. Limestone seated statue of Zoser; Cairo. 

d. L’pper part of seated slate statue of Kha-sekhem; Cairo. 

PI. 3 rt. Seated statue of Princess; Turin. (Photo. Alinari, Firenze.) 

h. Archaic seated woman, Naples; Capart, Reciieil de Monuments, II, pi. LI. 
r. Seated statue of Nczcm-ankh ; Leiden. 

d. Seated statue of Bezmes; British Museum. 

PI. 4 a. Standing statue of woman; Brussels. 

b. Seated statue of Methen; Berlin. 

c. Standing statues of Sepa and Neset; Louvre. 

PI. 5 a. Fragments of alabaster head of Cheops (?); Boston. 

b. Ivory statuette of Cheops; Cairo. 

c. Head of diorite seated statue of Chephren; Cairo. 

I’l. f) a. Resene head from Dahshur; Cairo. 

b. Reserve head of Princess .Merv tyetes (G 4140); Cairo. 

c. Seated statues of Rahotep and Nofret (.Medum); Cairo. 

d. Seated statue of Ilemyuwnuw (G 4000); Hildesheim. 

PI. 7 a. Reser\e head from G 5020 .Anne.x; Cairo. 

b. Reserve head from G 4140; Boston. 

c. Resen c head of Sneferuw-seneb (G 4240); Cairo. 

d. Reserve head of woman, G 4340; Boston. 
r. Reserve head of man, G 4340; Cairo. 

f. Rescn e head of man, G 4640; Cairo. 

PI. S a h. Reserve head of man, G 4440; Boston. 

c d. Resene head of negroid wife, G 4440; Boston. 

PI. i) a. Rcsene head intruded in G 4940; Boston. 

b. Rescne head of wife (?) of Prince Kanofer, G 1203; University of California. 

e. Plaster mask from G 2415 'P; Cairo. 

d. Rcsene head, possibly from Giza; Cairo, No. 4783S. 

e. Resene head found by Tewfik Boulas at Giza; Cairo, No. 37832. 

f. Plaster mask from G 7491 ; Cairo. 

PI. 10 a. Prince Ka-wab as a scribe; Reg. No. 34-4-1 ; Boston. 

b. Prince Ka-wab as a scribe; Reg. No. 25-1-393; Boston. 

c. Prince Khuwnera as a scribe ; Boston. 

d. Prince Set-ka as a scribe; Louvre. 
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PI. II a. Profile of Radedef head ; Louvre. 

b. Front view of Radedef head ; Louvre. 

c. Head of Radedef in white crown ; Cairo. 

d. Small head of Radedef ; Cairo. 

PI. 12 a. Alabaster face of Chephren; Boston, Xo. 

b. Fragment of Chephren face; Boston, Xo. 2i.():;i. 

c. Fragmentarv- Chephren face; Boston, Reg. Xo. 12-12-17,. 

d. Copenhagen Chephren head; Mogensen, La Glyptothequc A'v Caihbrry, pi. II. 
c. Leipzig diorite head of Chephren. 

PI. 13 fl. Heads of Mycerinus slate pair; Boston. 

b. Alabaster seated Mycerinus; Boston. 

c. Slate triad of Mycerinus with Hathor and the goddess of the Hare Xome; Boston. 

PI. 14 a~b. Bust of Prince .\nkh-haf (G 7510); Boston. 

PI. 15 a. Bust of Ankh-haf; Boston. 

b~c. Head of unknown man ; Louvre. 

PI. 16 a. Limestone female statue; Worcester, Massachusetts. 

b. Alabaster statuette; British Museum. 

c. Pair statuette of Hetep-heres 11 and Mcresankh III ; Bo.ston. 

d. Rock-cut statues of daughters of Mcresankh III ((! 71; 10). 

PI. 17 a. Profile of colossal granite hcatl of \\'cscrkaf ; C.iiro. 

b. Diorite group of Sahura and the Xomc of Coptos; Metropolitan Museum. 

PI. iS a. Louvre scribe. 

b. Head of Ranofer; Cairo. 

c. Sheikh el-Beled; Cairo. 

d. Ranofer; Cairo. 

e. Thiy; Cairo. 

PI. 19 a. Khnum-baf as a scribe; Boston. 

b. Alabaster fragments of Khnum-baf (G 5230); Boston. 

c. Standing statues of Khnum-baf; Boston. 

PI. 20 a-b. Granite head of Seshem-nofer (G 50S0); Boston. 

c. Granite head from Giza, Cent. G 4000; Boston. 

d. Granite head found by Tewfik Boulas in Eastern Cemeten,-, (>i/.i; Cairo. 

PI. 21 a. Pair statuette, G 2185, Cairo. 

b-d. Statues of Pen-meruw and his family from serdab of G 2197 ; b. Cairo. ( d. Boston. 
PI. 22 a. Pair statuette of man and boy from G 1402; University of (’alifornia. 

b. Upper part of yellow limestone seated male figure (G 4S17); Boston. 

c. Seated limestone statue of Akhet-merv -nesuwt (G 21S4); Boston. 

d. Seated statue of Sennuw (G 160S); Cairo. 

PL 23 a-b. Wooden statue of Senezem-ib Mehy (G 2378); Boston. 

c-d. Xaked wooden boy from G 1152; L’niversity of California. 

e-f. Small wooden prisoners from burial-chamber of G 2378; Cairo and Boston. 

PI. 24 a. Statuettes in position in serdab of G 2009. 

b-e. Statuettes of owner and family from serdab of G 2009; Cairo and Boston. 

PL 25 a-b. Rough limestone statuettes from G 7772; a. in Cairo, b. in Boston. 

c. Pair statuette with naked man, G 1032; Universitv' of California. 

d. Dwarf from G 1105; Cairo. 

e. Three clumsy statuettes from G 1040; Cairo. 

/. Pair statuette, G 2353, Boston. 
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PI. 26 a. Seated statuette of Nekhebuw (12-12-14) from G 2381 ; Boston. 

h. Nekhebuw fragments; two heads (12-12-15, 16), torso and head (12-12-9) from G 2381, and head (12-10-6) 
from G 2320. In Boston, except for No. 12-12-16 in Cairo. 

c. Nekhebuw seated statuette (12-11-58) from G 2381 ; Boston. 

d. Clumsy pair statue found by Ballard in Giza Western Cemetery ; Cairo. 

e. Seated statue of Qar from Edfu ; Cairo. 


PI. 27 a-b. Fragment of woman holding child on hip from Steindorff’s mastaba of Raherka (D 37); Leipzig. 

c. Seated woman with child on lap from G 1903, Cairo. 

d. Woman nursing children, from servant group of Ne-Inpw-kauw; Metropolitan Museum. 

e. Group of musicians of Ne-Inpw-kauw ; Oriental Institute, Chicago. 

/. Playing children; Ne-Inpw-kauw; Oriental Institute. 

PI. 28 a. Man with blow-pipe; Ne-Inpw-kauw; Oriental Institute. 

b. Dwarf with jars from G 7715, Cairo. 

c. Woman pouring grain on grindstone; Ne-Inpw-kauw; Oriental Institute. 

d. Alan feeding a dog, from G 7715, Cairo. 

c. Man cutting up a bull; Ne-Inpw-kauw; Oriental Institute. 

/. Woman dipping up liquid from a caldron; Ne-Inpw-kauw; Oriental Institute. 

«. Man working a potter’s wheel; Ne-Inpw-kauw; Oriental Institute. 

PI. 29 a-b. Narmer Palette; Cairo. 


PI. 30 a. Fragment of palette; Louvre. 

b. I'ragmcnt of palette ; Ashmolean Museum. 

c. Relief of Sa-nekht from Wady Maghara; Cairo. 

d. Royal relief from Gebelein (?); Cairo. 

PI. 31 a. Panel of Zoser relief in Step Pyramid. 

b. \\'ooden panel of Hesi-ra ; Cairo. 

c. Base of statue of Zo.ser; Cairo. 

PI. 32 a. Primitive niche-stone of Sehefener; Cairo; Quibell, Archaic Mastabas, pi. XXVI. 

b. Slab-stela of Wepemnofret (G 1201); University of California. 

PI. 33 a. d’ablet of Rahotep; British Museum. 

b. South wall of corridor, Rahotep; Cairo. 

PI. 34 a. North wall of corridor, Rahotep; Cairo. 

b. Fragment of relief, Rahotep; Berlin. 

c. North wall of corridor; Firth 3078, Saqqarah. 

PI. 35. Door-jamb of chapel of .Akhet-a'a ; Louvre. 


PI. 

PI. 

PI. 

PI. 

PI. 

PI. 


3O a. 

b. 

.IT- 

38 a 

39 a 

40 a 

41 a. 
b. 


PI. 


42 «. 
b. 


43 <'■ 
b. 


Side of inner niche of Kha-bauw-sokar ; Cairo. 

Back of outer niche of ly-nefer; Cairo. 

Detail of hieroglyphs, gold casing of jamb of bed canopy of Hetep-heres I (G 7000 X); Cairo. 

f. Fragments of relief from Queen’s Pyramid G I b; Boston. 

b. Two fragments of Cheops relief re-used in the pyramid of Amenemhat I at Lisht ; Metropolitan Museum 
r. Fragments of relief from chapel of Prince Ankh-haf (G 7510) ; Boston, but fragment b still in chapel. 
Fragments from east wall of chapel of Aleiy Uetes (G 7650); Boston. 

Fragment from west wall of G 7650; Gulbenkian Collection. 

Portion of west wall of G 7650 still in position. 

North wall of chapel of G 7650. 

Fragment possibly from chapel of G 7650; Barracco Collection, Rome. (Photo. Alinari, Firenze ) 

Part of east wall of Khufuw-khaf chapel (G 7140). 

Khufuw-khaf and wife, west wall of G 7140. 

Fafade of G 7140, north of entrance. 
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PI. 44 a. Aleresankh and Nebemakhet on west wall of outer room, G 7S30. 

b. Khufuw-khaf and mother on fac^'ade of G 7140, south of entrance. 

c. Hetep-heres II on west wall of chapel ot Meresankh III (G 7^^o, outer room). 

PI. 45 a. Hetep-heres II (.') and Meresankh HI (?) on relief fragment from G 7^50; Cairo. 

b. West wall of chapel of Sennuwka (G 2041); Boston. 

PI. 46 a. Sunk relief inscription from facade of Prince Min-khaf (G 7430- 7440). 

b. Little boys on south jamb of entrance to chapel of Khafra-ankh (G 794S—LG 7,). 

c. Head of l\Ier-ib on south wall of G 2100 .\nne,\; Berlin. 

PI. 47 a. North jamb of entrance to chapel of Se.shem-noter ((i 50S0). 

b. North jamb of entrance to chapel of Meresankh III (G 7530). 

c. Sunk relief on south wall of rock-cut chapel of Debehen (LG 90). 

PI. 48 a. Portrait head, in relief, of Semenekhuw-Ptah ; from the Collection of the New York Historical Sociax in the 
Brooklyn Museum. 

b. Head of statue of Hemyuwnuw ; 1 lildesheitu. 

c. Head, in relief, of Hemvuwnuw (G 4000); Boston. 

d. Reserve head of Nofer (G 2110); Boston. 

e. Head of Nofer in relief from north entrance-jamb of G 2110; Boston. 

PI. 49 a. Painted relief on east wall of chapel of Meresankh HI (G 7530, outer room). 

b. Boat-building scene on east wall ot rock-cut chapel of Khuwtiera (MQ 1). 

PI. 50 a. Sons on west wall of chapel of Seshein-nofer (f i 4940). 
b. Seshem-nofer and wife on north wall of ( I 4940. 

PI. 51 a. Detail of painting on south wall of corridor of Firth 30S0; Sacpi.ir.ih. 

b. Detail from a paintitig found bv De Morgan at Dahshur; Cairo. 

PI. 52 a-b. Fragments of relief from the pyramid temple of Weserkaf ; Cairo. 

Fragment h, Firth, Aiimihs, XXLX, I’l. II. 

c. Relief from the Sun 'I’emple of Ne-user-ra at .Abu (iurob; Cairo. 

PI. 53 a. Minor deities bearitig offerings from pyramid temple of .Saiiura; Berlin. 

b. Detail of Sahura hunting scene, Berlin. 

c. Detail from scene of seasons, .Abu Gurob Sun Tetuple; Berlin. 

d. Donkeys and goats in Libyan tribute, Sahura; Cairo. 

PI. 54 a. Fragment of relief from Tety pyramid temple; Cairo. Quiheil, /wrmu/ioti.t at Saqijdialu 1907 N, pi. LI\'. 

b. Unas suckled by a goddess; Cairo. 

c. Offering-bearers from sanctuar}’ of Pepy II temple; Jequier, Atwaln:, XXN'llI, pi. Ill, 

PI. 55 a. Relief from chapel of Ptah-sekhem-ankh ; Boston. 

b. Ptah-hotep, part of hunting scene ami boat building oti east wail. (Copynglit : I.ehnert X l.androck.) 

PI. 56 a. Mereruwka and his sons on north wall of pillared hall of chapel; photograph by the courtesy of the Oriental 
Institute. 

b. Relief of Ipv; Cairo Museum. 

PI. 57 a. False-door of A’eduw (G 7102). 

b. Statue of A’asen standing in false-door (G 219b). 

c. Relief of full-face figure in back of niche of Redvnes (G 5032); Boston. 

d. Rock-cut figures of scribes at base of walls, G 7837. 

e. Well-cut full face in hieroglyph /tr; G 2375, architrave. 

PI. 58 a. G 4240, west wall of chapel, surface only partly smoothed. 

b. G 5110, south end of east wall, beginning of outline and one-plane relief. 

c. G 2196, south wall; finished relief and first drawing lines with commencement of cutting. 

d. G 5110, east wall adjoining door; patching with plaster. 

3E 
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PI. 59 a. G 5110, east wall, north end; finished relief and commencement of cutting. 
b. G 1 1 5 1 , west wall ; various stages of work in several layers of plaster. 

PI. 60 a. G 2196, north wall; outlines cut through plaster into stone. 

b. G 2196, north wall; first chisel lines in plaster surface and partly completed relief. 

Coloured Plate A. Hieroglyphs copied hy author from paintings hy Norman De Garis Davies; Wepemnofret 
slab-stela: lioness with axe, cult figure of Anubis, Gardiner sign list F 4, K 3, I 7, G i; 
Naga-ed-Der 359: lioness (for rw), F 9, G i ; Wepemnofret slab-stela: G 36, G 39, G 30, G 43, 
G 7, M 13, Y 4, R 21, W 21, G 17, W 18, variation of M 23, IM 28, V 31, V 23, T ii, sign for h, 
sign for id.t. Scale y- 

Coloured Plate B. Hieroglyphs, from paintings by author; G 6020; dancer, determining word ibi (scale |); G 7530: 

D 2 ; Ka-kher-ptah (Junker) : E 34, blow-fish, determining word spt, G 38, G 35, G 27 ; Meres- 
ankh HI: N 18; Nesuwt-nofer: N 25; Meresankh HI: U 23, G 25; Ka-kher-ptah: G 47; 
Aleresankh III: O 44; G 6020: T 21 (scale J); Meresankh HI: O 21, R 8, Q 6 (scale C), sign 
for Letopolite Nome; Ka-kher-ptah: G 37 (determining mnw) G 25; Meresankh HI: G 14; 
Atet (Cairo painting from Medum): G 43, G i (scale J); Cairo relief G 1415: M i. Scale J 
except for seven hieroglyphs especially noted above. 
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Aashait coffin : pp. 230, 234. 

Abrasives; p. 105. 

Abu Gurob: 

Lion water-spouts, p. 55. 

Sun Temple reliefs, pp. 176-85. 

Abu Roash: 

Radedef statues, pp. 31-3, 108. 

Inscribed granite column, p. 159. 

Private reliefs, p. 172. 

Abu Simbel: Artists’ signatures, p. 355. 

Abusir: 

Archaic statue, pp. 9, 15. 

Weserkaf-ankh, pp. 24, 55. 

Reserve head of Kat-hetep, pp. 27, 29. 

Lion heads, p. 55. 

Kneeling captive, p. 55. 

Private sculpture, pp. 55, 192. 

Temple reliefs, pp. 176-85. 

Abydos: 

Early Dynastic carvings, pp. 4, 116 tl., 289. 

Isesy statue, p. 55. 

Nezem-ib male pair (No. 219), pp. 77, 87. 

Iwny statue, p. 81. 

Queen’s head, p. 84. 

Elaborate stone vessels in royal tombs, pp. 1 1 - 12, 1 16. 
Grave stelae, pp. 117, 130. 

Inlaid box, pp. 1 1, 148. 

Royal reliefs Dynasty VI, p. 202. 

Acrobatic d.yncers: pp. 239, 242, 305. 

Actions: Subsidiary figures: see AlovemeiU ot figures. , 
Adze: p. 106. 

Aesthetic perception; of Egyptian craftsmen: pp. 108 9. | 

Age: Indications of, p. 304. 

Agricultural SCENES: pp. 170, 179, iSi, 184, 188 
Composition of, pp. 34 °'*- 
Aix-en-Provence; Shery relicts, p. 173. 

Akhet: ‘Season’, p. 181. 

Akhmim : 

Chapels, p. 218. 

Coffin paintings, pp. 224, 228. 

Wooden statue, pp. 61, 81, 90. 

Al.\baster st.atues: Dynasty \ , pp. 50-1. 

Alter.\tions in c.arving; pp. 251-2. 

Am.arna princesses: Painting ot, p. 264. 

Ameline.au: Excavations at Abydos, p. ii. 

Amen; Workshop of (Nefer-renpet), p. 356. 

Amr.ah, El: Clay model of house, p. 4. 

Decorated vase, p. 126. 

Amulets, gold: Naga-ed-Der, pp. 12, 116. 

Antm.al : 

Figures: predynastic, pp. 3-4. 

Early Dynastic, pp. 9, 10. 

Plan-profile drawing, pp. 
front view faces in New Kingdom reliefs, pp. 325, 326. 


j Rearing, pp. 128-9. - 4 ^' 3 °.v 3 °*’- 
Carried on shoulders, pp. 3('2 3. 

Drawing ot paws, pp. 273 4. 

Form; see Zoomorphic palettes. 

Anklets, silver; Hetep-heres I, p. i4(). 

Anubis: pp. 177, 183. 1S5, 274, 291. 

Symbol of, pp. 120, 202. 

Colouring ot, pp. 257, 262. 

.\im:; 

i .Mabaster; Herlin, p. 10. 

I Placing with children, pp. 153. ’82, 187, 340. 
j .SVe Monkec . 

' Arch \ r< >L( )(;u '.Ai. Si rvi v 01 Ni bia; 

; Piedvnastic figurines, p. 3. 
j (told in.ice-hearl, p. 117. 

Akchaii . 

I Sculpture, pp. I 19. 

Reliefs, pp. I 10 5t>. 

I ArchIR; see How and .uiow. 

.\r( iinicit R\L I Li Ml M-; pp 34 fi .sO- 

I Arm-chair: see Se.ii. 

' .Airiuis’ >|(;n.\ii RIs: sk P.unUrs, SculiUors. 

A'IIMoLI AN ■ Mu->euni. e.ul\ seulpturr-, pp. 5. 112. 

.X-'ii I : 

Meseliet alabaster statuette, pp. 89, 104. 240. 

Cotiin paintings, pje 229 30. 

Khet\ reliel ot soldiers, 14'. 228, 231. 

Chapel (.lecorations, pp. 231, 242 3. 

Assi AN : 

Chapels, I'p. 22(> 8, 237. 23S, 240. 

Granite for Liias temple, j'p. 18 1 2. 

A'liiiN^: 

Large wood sercant tigure, ]>. lyO. 

1 lipjropot.inius, archaic, p. 10. 

At lilt HI . Chephren; pp 22. 31 
l)yna.-tv \' modification ot, p. 78. 

.\ 1 1 1 1 1 HI s; 

C hief figure; established DvnasU 1 , p. 128. 
standing figure, pp. 273 8(). 
holding stall against breast, pp. 277-8. 
leaning on stall, pp. 279 80. 
seated figures, pp. 289-1)5. 
squatting figures, p. 295. 

striding figures, in carious actions, pp. 295-7. 
position of cede behind husband, pp. 297-9. 
innovations in drawing ot, p. 304. 

Subsidiary figures, pp. 304 32. 

Azits; King’s figure on stone vessel, p. 121. 

Baboon: see .Ape, Monkey. 

B.ackgrou.nd: 

Colours: in painting, p. 255. 

Scenic; landscape elements, pp. 104, 127, 155^6, 1 , 4 “ 5 ' 
209, 240-3. 334. 347 
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Back-view of figures: pp. 322-6. 

Badari : 

Predynastic figurines, pp. 1-4. 

Vase fragment, p. 126. 

Balanced grouping : see Grouping of figures. 
Ballard : Giza excavations, pp. 67-8. 

Ballerini: Giza excav'ations, p. 56. 

Bankfield stela: pp. 142-4. 

Barracco : 

Relief of Akhet-hetep (G 7650), pp. 161, 301. 
Nofer, pp. 163, 303. 

Basalt figure: O.xford, pp. 6, 7, 10. 

B.ase line: see Ground lines. 

Bast: Chephren statue, pp. 37, 38. 

B.attle Scene palette: p. 112. 

Battle Scenes: 

Old Kingdom, pp. 182, 207. 

Middle Kingdom, pp. 235, 239. 

New Kingdom, pp. 321, 334. 

See Siege scene. 

Bead garments: p. 262. 

Beard : 

Divine: Zoser statue, p. 13. 

Chin hoard: Ankh-haf bust, p. 39. 

Bear.s: p. 182. 

Beaten figure: see Judgment scene. 

Bed: 

-canopy, pp. ii, 189. 

-making scene, pp. 171, 188, 191, 213. 

Man lying on, pp. 229, 233, 307. 

Bee hieroglyph: Drawing of, p. 328. 
Beer-maki.ng: 

Servant figures, pp. 96-7. 

■Model scenes, pp. 10 1 fi'. 
ni-in iJ' : see Cockroach. 

Bi nt Ha-'AN; p. xvi. 

Model scenes, pp. 103 ff. 

Late Old Kingdom, p. 218. 

Middle Kingdom chapels, pp. 238-9. 

Warriors, running figures, &:c., p. 30A 
Fainter at work, p. 358. 

Bent head of scribe: see Scribe statues. 

Berlin : 

.•\rchaic statuette, pp. 8, 15. 

Granite lion, p. 10. 

Cheops ram, p. 21. 

Bersheh : 

Model scenes, pp. 103 ff. 

Coffins, pp. 230, 240, 325. 

Chapels, pp. 237 ff. 

Bes; pp. 211, 325. 

Bibliotheque N.ation.ale: Ma-nofer statue, p. 79. 
Biooraphical inscriptions: see Inscriptions. 
Bird; Wing used as fan, pp. 230, 235. 
Bird-hunting: 

Royal reliefs, pp. 178, 184. 

Dynasty V representations, pp. 188, 192, 296. 
Bird-trapping scene; pp. 169-70, 17S-9, 194. 


Medum, p. 153. 

Middle Kingdom, p. 238. 

See Song-birds. 

Birth of animal; pp. 194, 199, 340, 364. 

Bissing, Von: IMr. Kennard: p. 68. 

Blow-pipe: Servant figure, pp. 100, 102. 

Boat-building scene : 

Medum, p. 153. 

Giza, p. 169. 

Saqqarah, p. 192. 

Abu Gurob, p. 181. 

Zawiyet el Meitin, p. 216. 

Composition of, p. 341. 

Bo.ating scenes; pp. 300, 350. 

In L-shaped chapels, p. 167. 

Bo.atmen fighting, scenes of : pp. 187, 191, 192, 238, 

309. 340- 

Bo.ats : 

Pottery, p. 3. 

Models, pp. 80, 90, 92, 93. 

Model scenes, pp. 102 ff. 

Ilorus bark (Smszv Hr feast), pp. 119-21, 123, 137. 
Royal vessels in reliefs, pp. 181, 184. 

Freight vessels, pp. 181, 191-3, 195, 350. 

Bologna: Archaic statue, p. 18. 

Booty : 

Libyan: royal reliefs, p. 182. 

prisoners, &c., pp. 183, 203. 

Syrian: royal reliefs, pp. 182, 184. 

Border: 
line, pp. 260-1. 
pattern: see ‘Tail’ pattern. 

Borer: Weighted, p. 106. 

Bosto.n; Predynastic ivory figure, p. 3. 

Bound captives : see Prisoners. 

Bow AND arrow: Figure shooting with, pp. 179, 182, 207, 
222, 225, 232, 233, 281, 297, 337. 

Boy’s statue, wood (G 1152): California, p. 59. 
Bread-making : 

Servant figures, p. 98. 

Reliefs, pp. 191, 193, 195. 

Brewing: 

SerA'ant figures, pp. 96-7. 

Reliefs, pp. 191, 193, 195. 

British Museum: 

Ivorc- woman with child, p. 2. 

Alabaster female statue, pp. 42, 43. 

Palette fragment, p. 112. 

British Museum — Louvre palette, p. no. 

British Museum — Oxford palette, p. 112. 

Broken colour; pp. 263-72. 

Hesi-ra paintings, p. 140. 

Brooklyn Museum: 

Statues with reliefs, p. 81. 

Knife handle, p. u8. 

Brunton: Excavations at Badari, pp. i, 223. 

Brush: Fibre for painting, pp. 256-7. 

Brussels: Archaic standing woman, pp. 15, 18, 302. 
Bub.alis; Incised on Cairo palette, p. no. 
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Bubastis: 

Granite inscription of Cheops, pp. 157, 251. 
Granite inscription of Chephren, p. 159. 
Buildings: pp. 349-5°- 
Materials for, p. xiv. 

Plan-profile representation, pp. 319, 320. 

Bull : 

And monkey: Hema-ka plaque, p. 116. 

Gold amulet, Naga-ed-Der, pp. 12, 116. 
Thrown down in slaughter scene, pp. 1 71, 309. 
Fighting, pp. 220, 221, 225, 227, 232. 

Buri.al ch.amber: 

Statues in, pp. 90, 94. 

Decoration of, pp. 201, 213. 

Ka-kher-ptah, pp. 213, 224, 255. 

Kay-m-ankh, p. 213. 

Saqqarah, Dynasty \ I, pp. 213, 255. 

Saqqarah South, p. 225. 

Meny (Denderah), p. 219. 

Hagy (Naga-ed-Der), p. 226. 

Kemsit, pp. 230, 234. 

Khety and Neferuw, pp. 234, 236-7. 

Buto: pp. 37, 136, 158, 177, 183, 291. 

Souls of, pp. 183, 185. 

Butterfly: pp. 319, 321. 


C Group, Nubi.a: Cemeteries, p. 3. 

Cabin: Wicker: drawing of. p. 330. 

Cage: Wicker: drawing of, p. 330. 

Cairo : 

Archaic seated statuette, p. 8. 

Archaic kneeling statue, pp. 15, 16. 

Resen-e heads, pp. 23-9. 

Scribe, pp. 47, 48. 

Palette fragment, p. no. 

Palette fragment, re-used with name of (jueen I i> 
p. 113. 

Relief of Sa-nekht (Zoser?), p. 13 b. 

Knife handle, p. 118 . 

C.aldron: pp. 97, 330. 

Calend.\r : 

Tehneh, p. 214. 

Mereruwka (?), p. 355 . 

California: Wooden statue of boy, p. 59. 

Calves : 

Different coloured, presented by king, p. 183. 

Lively movement of, p. 306. 

Canal Ceremony on mace-hf.^d: p. 115. 

C.ANON OE proportions: 

Sculpture, p. 107. 

Old and Middle Kingdom reliefs, p. 222. 

Dynasty XI reliefs, p. 235. 

Cap.art : 

Dynasty III sculpture, p. 15 - 
Identification of Ka-aper statues, pp. 47i 4^- 
Identification of Louvre scribe, p. 47- 
Captives, bound: see Prisoners. 

Carnarvon Ivory: p. 118. 


C-arpenter’s shop: 

.Model .scenes, p. 103. 

Kay-m-ankh, pp. 213, 349. 

C.arrying-uhair: p. 346. 

Ka-renen model scene, p. 103. 

Yeduw relief (G 7102). p. 103. 

Medum, p. 135. 

Ip>. Berlin relief, p. 155. 

Sheduw relief, p. 220. 

Seated figure con\ eiition.s, pp. 293 4. 

C.ARTONNAGE M.ASK: p. 23. 

C.asuanets: pp. 126, 240. 

Cat: Representation in G 794S, p. 1S9. 

C.vitle iN.spEU iton : pp. 220, 222, 225. 

Middle Kingdom, pp. 104, 23S. 

Painting eyes of, p. 183. 

Ceiling P-mterns: pp. 234, 241, 243 
Ceme 1 ERV : 

Royal: transfer from (ii/a to Sai|qarali, pp. 45 5''. 

■ 77 . 

l-amilv group plan in Dyn.isty \ , je 185- 
Cinsfk: llaiuls hokiing, p. 2S4 

CI RFMONIAI. sacrifki : Coiujiiered (.liieit.un, pp. i 15 W', 
121, 132, 182, 184, 202, 203, 2P5 (1. 

Ciivir: see Seat. 

Ciivpi l: 

l)\nasties 111 IV forms. pjE 149 5'', 17-^ 

1 )\ nasty V, p. i8(). 

Coinpheaterl forms, pp. 186, kji, 204 13. 
l*ro\incial forms, piu 214 It. 

Over entrance to pyramid. I'p. 202, 203, 

ClLASSINAl : 

.Aim Roasl) exeav.itions, pp. 3* 3 - '.' 9 - 
I I’ainting of Raderl(.i st.itu(.s, |'. loS 

[ Cm piiREN-AUirii Di : .w< .\ttitiui( . 

i Chief I AIN, ."■M Kii lui m : wi Ceremonial 
C hild: see Wom.m; earrymc, ik' • 

Children: 

Forms: 1 lierakonfiolis ivories, pp. 5, 6 

I’laving with animals- Medum, I'p. 153. 182, 187, 340 

Wall .scenes: family groui->s. p. 299. 

Chisel: Copper, pp. 106, 244. 

CiKui muision: p. 207. 

Climbing i igukis: p. 307. 

Cloak: huntsman or herdsman: colouring, p. 261. 
Cloaked itguki : 

Berlin archaic statuette, p. 9 
Kha-merer-nehty 1 , p. 41- 
See also Ileh-Sed robe. 

I Clothing: 

1 Early representation, p. 129. 

Unusual women’s dress, pp. 21, 22, 42, 134. 

Dancers, p. 261. 

Colouring, pp. 261-3. 

; Conventions in drawing, pp. 3 G-^''^- 
See also Cloaked figure. 

Cockro.auh: pp. 12, 16, 116, 14S. 

Coffin : 

; Senebtisi, pp. 9, 148. 
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Coffin { cont .) : 

Upper and Lower Egyptian types, p. 228. 
Decoration of, pp. 228-30. 

Colossal figures: pp. 15, 35, 36, 41, 46. 

Dragging statue (Bersheh), p. 240. 

Colour : 

Broken colour, pp. 140, 263-72. 

Change in palette: Xaga-ed-Der, p. 223. 

Mialla, p. 232. 

Middle Kingdom, p. 237. 

Order of laying on, pp. 254-5. 

Used in backgrounds, p. 255. 

Pigments used, pp. 255-6. 

Conventions, pp. 257-72. 

Interchange of: conventional, p. 258. 
green-blue-black, pp. 258-60. 
influence of granite inscriptions, p. 259. 
yellow-green, p. 260. 
yellow-red, p. 260. 

.Mternation of, pp. 25S, 266. 

Birds and animals, pp. 25S, 262. 

Clothing, pp. 261-3. 

Combs: 

Ivory carving, p. 117. 

Comb of Zet, p. 123. 

Co.Mf'AKr.MILNT LLST: 

Covington tomb, p. 141. 

Kha-bauw-sokar, p. 150. 

Slab stelae, p. 159. 

CONVFNTIO.NS: 

Drawing, pp. \v tf., 273, 309. 

Ivstablished in Dynasty I, p. 12S. 

Colour, pp. 257-72. 

Seated flgures, pp. 293-4, “ 97 - 
Cooking: 

Senant figures, pp. 97-100. 

Model scenes, p[i. 10 1 tf. 

Relief scenes, pp. 171, 191. 

Coi’l NHAGl'N : 

Chephren head, p. 35. 

Sekhent-ka relief, p. 173. 

Stela with distorted shoulder drawing, pp. 304, 314. 
Coi’i'i r: 

Ornaments: Cairo statuette, p. 48. 

Statues: Earlv Dvnastic, pp. U~~. 

Pepy I, pp. S2-3. 

Tools: pp. 105, 244. 

Conros: 

Early sculpture, pp. 4, 7, 117. 

.\nimal figures, pip. 9-10, 13. 

Nome: Sahura statue, p. 46. 

Dynasty M royal reliefs, p. 202. 

Pepy II reliefs, p. 204. 

Copying: 

Of reliefs, p. 247. 

Ot motifs or scenes, pp. 362-3. 

'CoRnuKov' RO\n: El Kab, p. 327. 

CoRPUi.T-Nr figures: p. 304. 

Corrections: In relief carving, pp. 231-2. 


Corridor: Type of chapel, p. 186. 

Court: Dynasties V-VI chapels, p. 191. 

Courtiers : 

Statues of: Ne-user-ra, p. 55. 

Temple of Pepy II, p. 204. 

Tombs of: Weserkaf, pp. 186 If. 

Covington Tomb: p. 141. 

Craftsmen : 

Servant figures, pp. 100, 102. 

Model scenes, pp. 102 ff. 

Craftswork SCENES : pp. 169, 182, 191, 194, 195, 199, 
215-16, 220, 222. 

Composition of, pp. 341, 360. 

Crete: pp. xvii, 243. 

Crocodile god: p. 181. 

Crocodilopolis : p. 120. 

Cruciform chapel: 

Dynasties III-IV, pp. 149-56. 

Saqqarah, Dynasty IV, pp. 172 ff. 

Saqqarah, Dynasty V, p. 186. 

Large wall scenes introduced, p. 333. 

Cryptography: p. 243. 

Louvre stela, p. 121. 

CUPBO.ARD list: Hesi-ra, p. 140. 

Curtis Collection: 

Paris, pp. 67, 68. 

See Nefert-yabet. 

CusAE: Symbol of, pp. 129, 358. 

Cylinder seals: pp. 122-3. 

Naga-ed-Der, pp. 289, 292. 

Zer, p. 293. 

Cynopolis No.me: Triad of Mycerinus, p. 35. 

D.ahshur: 

Reserve head, pp. 27-9. 

Kanofer stela, p. 276. 

Se-ankh-wati statues, pp. 94, 95. 

Servant figures, pp. 96, loi, 102. 

Paintings, pp. 205-6, 209, 246, 255, 256, 265, 270. 
Dakka: p. 3. 

I Damanhur: Prisoners’ heads, p. 15. 

Dancers : 

Statuette of girl, pp. 94, 93. 

Costume of, p. 261. 

Dynasty V royal reliefs, pp. 181, 184. 

Figure groups, pp. 194, 196, 222, 226. 

Dancing women, pp. 167, 171, 198, 199. 

Energetic dancers, pp. 207, 215. 
i Acrobats, pp. 239, 242, 305. 

. Drawing of hands, pp. 278-9. 

I Front view drawing, p. 323. 

I Composition of scene, p. 341. 

Dati.ng inscriptions: see Inscriptions, 
j Davies, Nor.m.\n de Garis: pp. 263-4. 

I De.\th-m.\sk: p. 27. 

' Deformed figures: see Dwarf. 

Deir el B.ah.ari : 

Coffins, p. 230. 

Reliefs, pp. 231, 234-5. 
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Deir el Ballas: Menthu-hotep III relief, p. 205. 

Deir el Gebrawi: Sculptor at work, pp. 105, 106, 179, 
221-2, 247, 255, 353. 

Deir el Melek: pp. 218, 225. 

Demon: pp. 183, 21 1. 

De I\Iorg.'\n: Cairo scribe and seated figure of Kay. pp. 

47. 48- 

DENDER-itH : 

Ivory carving, p. 2. 

Iduw II statue, pp. 85, 87. 

Tablet of Prince Mena, pp. 90, 95. 

Stela of Ibuw-nesuwt, p. 217. 

Iduw I painting, p. 219. 

Reliefs, p. 228. 

Dynasty' XI chapel, p. 235. 

Derr: Ramesside temple: negro village scenes, p. 334. 
Desert ground: Painting of, p. 268. 

Deshasheh : 

Nen-kheft-ka statues, pp. 81, 89. 

Sheduw: relief of caldron, pp. 97, 330. 

Battle scene, pp. 182, 207. 

Chapels, pp. 218-20. 

Mery: painted board, p. 230. 

Diagrammatic drawing: p. xv. 

Diospolis P.'VRVa; p. 3. 

Mycerinus triad, p. 35. 

Diving man: pp. 232, 234, 307. 

Dog: 

Fed by man, p. loi. 

On leash, pp. 125, 297. 

Assiut coffin, p. 229. 

Donkey: 

Becomes frequent Dynasty \ , pp. 1721 188. 

Drawing plough, p. 233. 

Rolling on hack, p. 233. 

With carrying chair, p. 301. 

Door-socket: Hierakonpolis, p. 8. 

DR.AWING lines: pp. 246, 253, 267-73. 

Change in colour of, pp. 258, 259, 265. 

Red and black: influence on colouring of hieroglyphs, 
pp. 259-60. 

Drills: Sculptors’, p. 106. 

Dwarf: G 1105, pp. 57-8, 64, 102. 

-like figures: Hierakonpolis, pp. 5 > 7 - 
reliefs, pp. 313-14- 
Serv'ant figures, pp. 100, 102. 

Dynasty O : 

Definition of, p. 4. 

Sculpture, p. 7. 

Reliefs, pp. 1 10 ff. 

Easel: Mereruwka, Ikekhy, pp. 207, 355- 
Eastern cemetery : 

Royal statue fragments, p. 34. 

Tewfik Boulas head, pp. 46, 52. 

Minor statues, pp. 71, 76-7. 

Ebony : 

Early Dynastic figurine, p. 7. 

Hildesheim seated figure, p. 59- 


Edfu : 

Dynasty VI statues, pp. SO S. 

Chapels, p. 21 8. 

Reliefs, pp. 227 S. 

Elephani': occurrence ot, p. 121). 

Elephaniine: Dynasty XI relief, p. 23O. 

El K\b: 

Provincial sculpture, pp. 45. 142, 214. 

Cvlinder seals, p. 122. 

Khasekhemuwy granite reliefs, p. 131. 

Inlaid box, p. 14S. 

Dynasty XVI 1 chapels, pp. 217. 327 S. 

Emery: l-Xeaeatums .it Saiicpirah, jip. 9 ff. 

Kndowment: 

Inscription, pp. 187, 214. 

See Inscriptions. 

l-iNNi Ai) 01 llELioPoi-i-: pp. 134, 177. 

Environment: Influence <111 art, ju \i\ 

l-aiMENi : Reliefs of .Mentlui-liotep. pp. 231. 23(1, 242. 

Es i VI E : 

l-'igure, p. 102. 

Offices of, pp. 1912, 320. 

Ewer: Representation of, ]i. 322. 

I'ACI PTIONS : to rule m tiraumu, p 

Eve: 

Inlaid: predynastie 1 lu r.ikniipolis mnu--, p. 4. 

Zoser statue, p. 13. 

Ra-hotcp and Noiret, ju 21. 

Ilemyuwnuw, p. 22. 

l-iarly Dynasty V stattu-, iqv 47 9- 

change in technique, Dynasty \ , )' 78. 

Bejiv I Statues, p. 83. 

G 2385 wooden st.itues, p. 93 
in reliels, p. 202. 

-paint: archaic use, pp. 18, 139. 142, GO, iy3> G-- 
Bainted details: Ra-sliepses head, p. Go 
Eyebrow: 

Treatment ot, 13- 

Drawing on reserve heads, p. 28, 

Cheiihren-Mycenniu sculpture, p. 35 

Eahulous \ntm\e.'.: pp. no 13, np. 118, i2u, 23 
240. 

E. .\(E: Profile: eonventiuiw in drawiiiL'. pp. 30> 2 . 

See also Profile drawing. 

F, .\LSE-n()OR: l-iarly examples, pp. 141, 149. 1 sO, 152. 

Family: 

Group statues: Zoser ( r), jv 14. 

Pen-mcruw, p. 53. 

Saqqarah Dy nasty \ , p. 7*G 
Scenes: Aledum, pp. is.v 292. 

mother and son, pp. 291 2. 

Grouping of tombs, p. 185. 

F.\n: Bird's winu, PP- 230. 235. 

Farmers: Servant figures, p. loi. 

P'arminG: Model scenes, pp. 103 4. 
h'EET: Drawing of, pp. isfi- 273^4 - 
' Field Mu-sfum: Mere relief, p. 172. 

Fig-picking: see Orchard scene. 
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Figurines: 

Predynastic, pp. 1-4. 

Early Dynastic types, pp. 4-7. 

Fire: Representation of, p. 322. 

Firth: Shaft No. 255: linen wrappings, p. 24. 

Fisher: Giza Western Cemetery: statues, p. 66. 

Fishing: 

Model scenes, p. 103. 

Fish-spearing: Wedymuw, p. i2i. 

Royal reliefs, pp. 178, 184. 

Private reliefs, pp. 18S, 296. 

Fish-netting: Medum, p. 153. 

G 7650, pp. 167, 170. 

Royal reliefs, p. 181. 

Middle Kingdom, p. 238. 
composition of scene, p. 341. 

With a line, pp. 188, 192, 194. 

Fl.wking elements: see Reversal of figures, Swamp 
scene. 

P'lorence: 

Servant figure, pp. 96, 97. 

'I'ablet of Shery, p. 173. 

I'lying rirh: pp. 129, 144, 328-30. 

Seen from front, pp. 324, 363. 

‘Flying g.xllop’: pp. 234, 305. 

P'ocD ( Asi;.s: Limestone: G 2385 A, p. 99. 

Foreign corNTRiEs: List of: Khasekhemuwy, p. 132. 
Foreign influence: p. xvi. 

Foreigners: pp. 104, 121-2, iSi, 202. 

See also Ceremonial sacrifice. 

Foreshortening: pp. 174, 315, 328 tf. 

Fortress: see Siege scene. 

Foundvhon ceremony: pp. 13 1, 138, 297. 

Fowl y,\ri): pp. 192, 317, 320, 349. 

Freight vessels: see Boats. 

Frog: p. 321. 

Front-view figure: pp. 190, 194, 207, 230, 310, 322-6. 
Froni.ality: p. xv. 

\’iolation of in sen ant figures, p. 102. 

I'ULLERS: Middle Kingdom scenes, pp. 238, 240. 

Funer.xl scene: 

Dehehen, p. 171. 

Dynastv p. 193. 

Dynastv \'L pp- 1:10, 121, 201, 206, 21 1, 222, 234, 349, 
364. 

Composition of, p. 341. 

Models, pp. 103-4. 

Funerary : 

Beliefs, p. xiv. 

F',i]uipment : Earlv Dynastic, pp. 10 tf. 

Priests, pp. 43, 44, 201. 

-Models; 1 leracleopolitan-Middlc Kingdom, pp. 102 ff. 
I'ur: Painting of, p. 269. 

Furniture: 

.\bvdos roval tombs, p. 1 1 . 

Heteii-heres I, pp- 9. n, 36, 144-8, 285, 292, 293. 

Gilt stucco plaques, Pepy 11 , P- -05. 

G\l,\rzx 1 ’omb; Kha-merer-nebty I, pp. 41, 166. 


Games: 

Gaming piece: Qay-a’a, p. 122. 

Board games, pp. 188, 193, 195. 

Boys’ games, pp. 192, 206, 209-10, 289. 

Middle Kingdom, p. 239. 

Gardening scene; pp. 179, 192, 193, 238, 349. 
Garments; see Clothing, Skin, Bead. 

Gazelle; With young, p. 363. 

Geb: p. 134. 

Gebel Ahmar: Red quartzite, p. 31. 

Gebelein : 

Archaic reliefs, pp. 132, 137-8. 

Coffin paintings, p. 229. 

Chapel paintings, pp. 230, 232. 

Menthu-hotep II reliefs, p. 235. 

Gebel-el-Arak : Knife handle, p. 117. 

Geographical influence: p. xiv. 

Gestures: To ward off evil, p. 288. 

Gilt-stucco: Pepy II panels, p. 205. 

Giraffe: pp. iii, 112, 179. 

Girdle-tie: w'ood, p. 24. 

Giza: 

Tomb V: jewellery, p. 12. 

Dynasty IV: sculpture, pp. 20, 22-31, 33-44. 
reliefs, pp. 157-72. 

Dynasty V: sculpture, pp. 45, 49-54, 56-60, 61-77. 

reliefs, pp. 185-6, 188, 191, 196-200. 

Dynasty VI : sculpture, pp. 84-7, 90-4, 96-102. 
reliefs, pp. 209-13. 

Go.\ts: Eating leaves, pp. 199, 216, 218, 220-2, 238, 364. 
Gods: 

Representations of, pp. 177, 204, 358, 359. 

Associated with king, pp. 183-5, 203. 

Costume of, p. 261. 

Carrying objects, pp. 275-6. 

Rameses VI; on ceiling of tomb, p. 325. 

Gold: 

Amulets; Naga-ed-Der, pp. 12, 116, 148. 

Hierakonpolis hawk’s head, p. 83. 

Mace-head, Nubian, p. 117. 

Knife-handle, pp. 118, 126. 

See also Necklaces, presentation of. 

Grain; 

-grinding: serv'ant figures, p. 96. 

Personification of, p. 183. 

Stalks: natural rendering, p. 349. 

Gran.ary' : 

Model, pp. 103, 230. 

Front view, p. 323. 

Representation of, p. 349. 

Gr.xnite : 

Berlin lion, p. 10. 

Large heads: early Dynasty V, pp. 52-3. 

! G 2370 head, p. 85. 
j Reliefs: Khasekhemuwv, p. 13 1. 

I sunk: Cheops-Chephren-Radedef, pp. 157-9. 
i -■\rchitectural elements; p. 181. 

I -Xssuan: Unas, p. 182. 

Sarcophagus (G 2370): transported, p. 200. 
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Granite ( cont .): 

Rubbing stone, pp. 105, 244. 

Imitation in paint, p. 268. 

Grasshopper: p. 321. 

Graat; stelae: Abydos, pp. 117, 130. 

‘Gre.at door’: Palace-fag-ade panelling, p. 149. 

Greek art: pp. xv, xvii. 

Griffon: King as, pp. 158, 182, 184, 203, 274. 
Ground lines: 

Hunting scene, &c., pp. 240-1, 334. 

Base line, colouring of, pp. 260-1. 

Desert ground, colouring of, p. 268. 

‘Ground Pl.an’: Representation, pp. 316-22, 346. 
Group of figures : 

Chephren-Mycerinus statues, p. 38. 

Servant figures, pp. loi tf. 

Reliefs: pp. 333 fir. 

chief figures, pp. 297-301. 
balanced grouping, pp. 337-8. 
complicated, pp. 338 fit. 
motivating idea, p. 340. 

Guiding lines: 

Statues, pp. 106, 107. 

Wall decoration, pp. 244-5, ^ 47 . 254. 

Gulbenkian Collection: Merytyetes relief, p. 160. 
Gunn: Dynasty III sculpture, p. 15. 


Hagarsah: pp. 217, 225. 

Hair: 

Treatment of: Senebtisi coffin, pp. 9, 148. 
Colouring of, pp. 262-3. 

Halifax: Bankfield stela, pp. 134, 142-3. 
Hands : 

Crossed on breast, pp. i, 6, 21, 77. 
Clasped, pp. 70, 79, 80, 288-9. 
Hieroglyphs, pp. 280-1. 

Minor figures, pp. 282-9. 

Drawing of, pp. 274-89. 

Heb-Sed figures, p. 293. 

Hard stone: 

Reliefs: Khasekhemuwy, p. 13 1. 

on Chephren statues, pp. 36-7, 80. 
Statues: Zoser, p. 15. 

Ka-wab, p. 30. 

Hare Nome: 

Mycerinus triad, p. 35. 

Painting of, p. 108. 

Harp: 

Player: servant figures, p. loi. 
hands of, p. 285. 

-playing scene, pp. 220, 294, 295. 
Harpocrates: Pepy H statuette, p. 84. 
H.vrpooner: Hands of, p. 285. 

Hathor: 

Heads on Zoser statue kilt, p. 14- 
IMycerinus triads, p. 38. 

Gebelein temple, pp. 132, 137-8. 

Feast: Meir tomb, p. 240. 


' H.\t-nub: Inscriptions, pp. 157. 176, 291. 

1 H.w.vwish: Late Old Kingdom, p. 218. 

I H.wvk: 

■ On royal statue, p. 20. 

Chephren statue, p. 36. 

Hierakonpolis gold head. p. S3. 

\ Hetep-heres I inla\s, p. 14S. 
t Head-dress: Unusual, pp. 134. 143. 
j Heb-Sed: 

I Ceremony: Narmer mace-head, jv 115. 

' Wedvmuw tablet, p. 119. 

Zoser relicts, pp. 133 fi. 

Cheops, p. 157. 

Dynasty V, pp. 182-3. 

Dyna.sty VI, p. 202. 
seated figures, pp. 289, 293. 
striding figures, pp. 21/1 tl. 

Court: pp. 14-15. 

Rohe: Abydos figure, pii. 5. 10. 2t)i. 

Hierakonpolis royal stone pair, p. 8. 
Kha-sekheni ami Zoser statues, p. 13. 
Menkawhor statue, p. 55. 

Ne-iiser-ra reliels, colouring ol, p. 2()i. 

Hedgi hog: p. 347. 

Heliopolis: Zoser relicts, pic 3^9 132 t>. 
Hemamiiti: 

Rock-cut statues, p. 190. 

Chapels, p. 216. 

Heqh : p. 177. 

HeRACLEOPOI.I I AN PERIOD: 

Mummy masks, jip. 23, 25. 

Sereant statuettes, pp. 95 tl. 

Model scenes, pp. 102 li. 

Fssav at chronology, i^p. 223 3. 

Memphite reliefs, pp. 224 5. 

Heraldic' planis: pp. 36 7. 

Herdsmen: Dress of, p. afn. 

Hermopolis: p. 137. 

Herodotus: fiiza pvramids, p. 1:"'. 

Hery-she-e : Ram god, p. 120. 

Hidden eigi res: pp. 346, 347 
Hierakonpolis: 

Ceremonial mace-heads, pp. 113 15. 

Copper statue with gold hawk’s head, p. 83. 
Figures disappearing, p. 347. 

Ivories, pp. 4-7. 

Kha-sckhem stela, p. 131. 

Middle Kingdom ( hapels: pp. 234. 3.47. 

Painted tomb, pp. 3, 1^3-5. 289, 333. 

Palette, p. i n. 

Reliefs: Khasekhemuwy, p. 131. 

Sceptre head, p. 122. 

Seated royal pair, p. 8. 

Souls of, pp. 183, 185, 202. 

Hieroglaphic sA'mbols: pp. 11-12, 14, 36, 243. 
Held by figure, p. 123. 

Animated with human arms, pp. 129, 133, 
242. 

I 1 k;h Priest of Pt\h: pp. 356-7. 

.1 F 
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Hippopotamus : 

Athens, archaic, p. lo. 

King struggling with, pp. 121, 129, 203, 297. 
Holscher: Restoration of Chephren temple, p. 14. 
Honey: sealed in jars, p. 181. 

Horizontal lines; Architecture, p. xiv. 

Horus: p. 177. 

-bark, p. 123; see Smszv Hr. 

-frame; Abydos stelae, p. 117. 

Hu-Dendereh: Oxford figurine, p. 5. 

Hunch-backed figures: p. 313. 

Hunting : 

Dogs: Hema-ka disk, p. 116. 

Palette: Louvre — British Museum, p. no. 

Scene; royal reliefs, pp. 179, 184, 203. 

Methen, p. 152. 

Medum, pp. 153, 179. 

Min-khaf, p. 167. 

Dynasty V, pp. 170, 192, 195, 199, 200. 

Dynasty VI, p. 207. 

Mialla, pp. 233-4. 

Middle Kingdom, pp. 235, 239-41. 

Kenamun, p. 334. 

figure shooting arrow, pp. 222, 225, 297. 
rearing or galloping animals, pp. 128, 129, 305. 
running figure, p. 305. 

Huntsmen: Dress of, p. 261. 

Hyena: With arrow in muzzle, pp. 179, 240, 305, 

363- 

Implements: Sculptor’s, pp. 105, 107, 244, 245. 

Incised (.arving; pp. 141-2. 

Inlays; p. 14S. 

Box-lid, p. II. 

Furniture, p. ii. 

•SVe also Lye. 

Inscriptions; 

On statues, pp. 14, 16, 21, 22, 33, 36, 37, 80. 
Biographical: Pehcr-nefer and Methen, p. 151. 

Dating; .Meresankh III, p. 166. 

Debchcn, pp. 166, 357. 

Ra-wer, pp. 51, 19 1. 

Neter-puw-neswt, p. 19 1. 

Sahura in MM D 45, p. 187. 

Wash-ptah, p. 357. 

Ra-shepses, letter of Iscsy, p. 192. 

8enezem-ib Yenty, pp. 200, 357. 

Xekhebuw, p. 357. 

Tehneh. p. 214. 

Mcir, p. 221. 

.\ssuan, p. 226. 

Referring to constmction, pp. 352, 356-8. 

See also Scalings. 

iNrERMint.ATE PERIOD STYLE; 

Sculpture, pp. 89 ff. 

Painting-reliefs, pp. 217, 224, 231-4. 

Memphite examples, p. 224. 

Coffin paintings, pp. 22S, 231. 

Isis temple; Giza, p. 158. 


Island: In river: Abu Gurob scene, p. 334. 

Isometric projection; p, 337. 

Ith-towe (Lisht) : p. 234. 

Ivories: 

Early figurines, pp. 1-7, 10. 

Early reliefs, pp. 116-21. 

Statuettes: Cheops, pp. 20, 302, 303. 

Mycerinus, p. 32. 

Ra-wer (LG 94), p. 61. 

Naga-ed-Der (N 3737), pp. 90, 95. 

Jar cle-ANING: Serv'ant figures, p. 97. 

Jequier: 

Cairo mummy head, p. 24. 

South Saqqarah statuettes, pp. 85, 88, 94, 95. 
Jewellery: pp. 12, 116, 148. 

Colouring of, on painting, p. 262. 

Representation of, p. 322. 

Judgment scene; pp. 172, 182, 187, 188, 193, 195, 198, 
308, 318, 338. 

Junker: 

Statuettes: Giza, pp. 67, 70, 72, 86-7. 

Burial shafts, pp. 28, 94, 98, 100. 

See also Index of Personal Names. 

K.arlsruhe: ly-nefert mastaba, p. 199. 

K.AR.NAK : 

Ne-user-ra statue, p. 55. 

Sesostris I reliefs, p. 236. 

K.asr-es-s.aid; Late Old Kingdom, pp. 218, 219. 

Keftiu: p. 243. 

Keimer: Cockroach, pp. 12, 15, 116, 148. 

Kennard, Mr. : p. 68. 

Kerma; Bone inlays: ‘flying gallop’, p. 305. 

Khnum: p. 183. 

King: 

Ceremonial appearance, p. 182. 

Presenting calves, p. 183. 

Seated on throne: Middle Kingdom private chapels, 
p. 238. 

Old Kingdom royal reliefs, p. 291. 

Striking captive : see Ceremonial sacrifice. 

Struggling with hippopotamus, pp. 12 1, 129, 203, 297. 
Suckled by goddess, pp. 176, 183, 203, 281, 299, 328. 
Kneeling figure; 

.■\rchaic (Cairo), pp. 15, 16. 

Captive : see Prisoners. 

Kntfe-h.andle: Decorated, pp. 117-18. 

Knossos: p. xvii. 

L-.shaped chapel: Influence on scenes, p. 155. 

! Types of scenes in, pp. 167 ff. 

I Giza Dynasty V, pp. 45-6, 186, 190. 

' Labels: Early Dynastic, pp. 118 ff. 

I L.ahun; Temple reliefs, p. 258. 

Landscape elements: see Background. 

: Lapis Lazuli: Hierakonpolis figure, pp. 5, 6. 

, Lappet wig: 5ee Wigs. 
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Lasso : 

Chief figure throwing, pp. 198, 200, 296. 

Hands holding, p. 285. 

Leaping figures: p. 305. 

Leipzig: 

Woman carrying child, pp. 2, 58. 

Chephren head, p. 35. 

Seshem-nofer limestone statue, p. 50. 

Letter: Isesy, pp. 60, 192. 

Libyan booty : see Booty. 

L1NE.AR relationship: pp. 327, 331, 346. 

Linen : 

Inspection: Ra-shepses, p. 193. 

List, pp. 143, 150, 159- 
Wrappings, pp. 23 ff. 

Lion: 

Colouring of, pp. 257-8. 

Devouring gazelle, pp. 192, 347, 364. 

Early Dynastic sculpture, pp. 9-10. 

Heads (Abusir, Abu Gurob), pp. 54, 55. 
-headed: mask, pp. 209-10. 
bed, pp. 219, 229. 
capital (Kenamun), p. 325. 

Throne base, pp. 10, 15, 20, 36, 204, 291, 294. 
Offering tables (Step Pyramid), p. 15. 

Lisht: 

Reliefs: Cheops, pp. 157, 361. 

Chephren, p. 159. 

Dynasty V, pp. 176-S5, 207, 297. 

Dynasty VI, p. 202. 

Sesostris I, p. 236. 

See Ith-towe. 

Localism: Middle Kingdom art, p. 236. 

Lotus : 

Cup: Early Dynastic, p. 12. 

Flower: hands holding, p. 285. 

Louvre: 

Head: Radedef, p. 32. 

Salt, pp. 39, 40. 

Ivory female figure, pp. 6, 10. 

Palettes: pp. no, in, 112. 

Reliefs: Mer-ib, pp. 150, 172, 302. 

Mery, pp. 172, 302. 

Scribe, p. 47. 

Lucas : 

Inlaid eyes, p. 21. 

On techniques in sculpture, p. 105. 

Luxor: 

Late Old Kingdom, p. 218. 

Ihv chapel (No. 186), pp. 222, 226, 236. 
Tomb 185, p. 226. 


Ma’at: p. 177. 

M.ACE-HE.ADS : 

Ceremonial, pp. 113-15. 

Gold: predynastic, p. 117. 
Mahasna, El: Figurines, pp. i, 2. 
Mallet: p. 106. 


1 M.an: 

Beaten: see Judgment scene. 

Standing on head: Baqt, p. 305. 

, M.\nchester: Palette, p. no. 

■ Market scene: pp. 182, 192. 207. 

I M.\sks: Plaster, pp. 23, 27. 28. 

M.\sonrv: Dressing, pp. 244 5. 

Me-ander pattern: p. 243. 

Me.at: Drawing of, p. 330. 

I Medinet Habv: Reliefs, pp. 325, 32(1, 347. 

I Medium: Used with pigment, p. 257. 

1 Medum: 

Mastaha 17 burial, p. 23. 

Paintings, pp. 155. 255-6, 2()5, 2()7, 2()S, 271. 
i Reliefs: ro\al (?) fragments, p. I4<). 

private, pp. 153-6, 292, 340, 358, 3(11. 

; Trial piece: see Rowe. 

See Sneferuw , Nelerma’al, Atc.t. Ka-hotep, Noiiet, 
Ranofer. 

Meir: 

Chapels: late Old Kingtloin, jip. 218, 220, 221. 299. 

Middle Kingdom, pp. 238, 240 3. 

Desert ground-lines, p. 334. 

1 Ny-ankh-pepy - Kein, ]'p. q 4 - 9 *’ ’°.'' 

! Mit.on: Pirawing ot, p. 330. 

! Memphis: 

I Chepliren statue, p. 35. 
i .M\cerinus statue, p. 35. 
j (iatewav: Middle Kingdom, jq'. 121, 133. 
i Memphite survit.ils, p)!. 223, 231. 23(1 8, 240, 233 
I Mi-sopoiamia: p. wi. 

] MllROPOLI'lA.N MtsiiM: 

I Saliura .statue, p. 46. 

j Mery reliet, p. 172. 

i Miai.i.a: 

1 Coffin paintings, p. 229. 

1 Ankhtifmekht, pp. 230, 232 3. 

I Intef-s and .... hetep. pp. 22(), 230, 232, 233 -4. 
j Middle Kincdom : 

i Women’s statues: hair treatnunt. ]' 9 
; .Model scenes, pp. 103 4. 

Queens’ collins, p. 230. 

St\le of, compared with Old Kingdom, pp. 234-43. 
Min: 

Coptos: statues, pp. 4, 7. 117. 
temple: Bepy H reliefs, p. 204. 
j God, p. 177. 

i Festival, p. 203. 

MisT.\kf.s: In drawing, p. 332. 

Mit F.ari.s: Middle Kingdom statue, p. 15. 
Mitraheneh: Ne-u.ser-ra statue, p. 55. 

Model scenes: pp. 102 ff. 

Modelling: Surfaces of reliefs, p. 249. 

Monkey : 

Carrs ing young, p. 2. 

With bull: Hemaka plaque, p. 116. 

Playing, pp. 153, i8-- ^^ 7 - “V’’ 34 °- 
Imitating dancer, p. 215. 

See also .Ape. 
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Morning levee: Ptah-hotep (MM D 64), p. 293. 
Mostagedda; Figurines, p. 2. 

Motifs : 

Origin of, pp. 128 ff., 177. 

Copying of, pp. 362-5. 

Mourning w'omen: see Funeral scene. 
Movement of Figures: 

Violent in early representations, p. 128. 
Dynasty VI, p. 209. 

Middle Kingdom, p. 239. 

Lively action of men and animals, pp. 304-9. 
Actions of subsidiary figures, pp. 304-32. 

Mud: 

Figurines, p. 2. 

Reserve heads, p. 26. 

Plaster: see Painting. 

Mu.mmy : 

Representation of, p. 308. 

Wrappings, pp. 23-4. 

Murray, Dr. M.arg.aret: p. 8. 

Musici.ans: 

Servant figures, p. loi. 

Karenen model, pp. 102, 103. 

Reliefs, pp. 167, 171. 

Mythk'AL anim.m.s: see Fabulous animals. 


Naga-ed-Der: 

Chapels: pp. 89-90, 218, 222-3, 225-56. 

Cylinder seals, pp. 122, 289. 

Jewellery: Farly Dynastic, pp. 12, 116, 148. 

.Model boats, p. 90. 

Squatting figure, pp. 87, 89. 

Statutes, pp. 8S-9. 

Stelae, pp. 217, 223-5. 

Tombs: N 43: statues, pp. 94-6, 100, loi. 

N 89 (Ilagy): statues, pp. 89, 97, 226. 

N 90: statues, p. 95. 

X 92: statues, p. 95. 

X 95: chapel, p. 225. 

X 202: model scenes, pp. 94, 95, 100, 103 ff. 

.X 241, p. 95. 

X 248 (Thernerery): statues, pp. 90, 95. 
chapel, p. 222. 
table scene, p. 290. 

X 259: painted chapel, p. 223. 

X 359 (Khcnuw-nekhen), pp. 223, 226, 267, 271, 
272. 

X 384: painted chapel, p. 223. 

X 3604: limestone seated figure, pp. 88, 89. 

X 3737 (Meruw): ivory statuette, pp. 90, 95. 

paintings, pp. 179, 225, 297. 

X 3777: limestone scribe, pp. 88, 89. 

Xakit) figures: 

G 237S, pp. 58, 90. 

Wooden boy (G 1152), pp. 59, 90. 

Statues, p. 73. 

Squatting Pepy II, p. 84. 

Xapi.es: Seated man, p. 16. 


Naqad.ah: 

Figurines, p. 3. 

Plaque, p. 119. 

N-arrative element : p. 340. 

Naturalistic colouring: pp. 258, 272. 

Necklaces : 

Labels: Neith-hotep, p. 118. 

Presentation of, pp. 171-2, 181, 198. 

Negro: 

Negroid princess, pp. 21, 29. 

Gebelein, Mialla, p. 232. 

Village: Ramesside scenes, p. 334. 

Neith: p. 177. 

Emblem of, pp. 12, 148. 

Shrine, p. 120. 

Nekhbet: pp. 37, 177, 183, 185, 276. 

Neper: Grain god, p. 183. 

Nestor l’Hote: Peher-nefer, p. 151. 

New York Historical Society; Reliefs on statues, p. 81. 
Niche-stone: Primitive, pp. 141 ff., 303. 

Nile: Gods, pp. 37, 183. 

No.me figures; p. 183. 

Mycerinus triads, p. 35. 

Sahura: statue, p. 46. 

Nubian Archaeologic.al Survey: pp. 3, 117. 

Nubian C-group; p. 3. 

Nummulitic llmestone: Reliefs, pp. 162, 249, 361. 

Nut: p. 123. 

Offering: 

Bearers: servant figures, p. 100. 
royal reliefs, pp. 183, 185. 

Pepy II, p. 204. 

with sculptors’ titles, p. 354. 

carrying animals, pp. 362-3. 

Formula: Ka-wab statue, p. 30. 

Osiris in, p. 188. 

List: Dynasty III, pp. 140-4. 

Kha-bauw-sokar, p. 150. 
slab stelae, p. 159. 

Room: p. 200. 

private chapels, pp. 165, 167, 196. 
royal temples, pp. 185, 204. 

Tables (Step Pyramid), p. 15. 

Old Kingdom: Surviving influence, pp. 223, 231, 236-8, 
240, 243. 

O.MBOs: p. 134. 

Orchard scene : 

Royal reliefs, pp. 178, 181. 

Private reliefs, pp. 188, 191, 194, 196, 207, 349. 

Middle Kingdom, p. 238. 

Orient.ation : Provincial tombs, pp. 214, 216, 219. 
Ornaments: see Necklaces, presentation of. 

Oryx: Gold amulet: Naga-ed-Der, pp. 12, 116. 

Osiris: In offering formula, p. 188. 

Otter: Mereruwka, p. 209. 

Over-lapping figures: pp. 127, 334-7. 

Alternation of colours in, p. 266. 

Vertical over-lapping, p. 337. 
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Overseer of King’s Works: pp. 357-8. 

Oxford-British Museum: Palette, p. 112. 

Painted pottery: Predynastic, pp. 123-6. 

Painters : 

At work, pp. 106, 207, 218, 358. 

Names, pp. 351 fF. 

Painting: see Burial chamber. Coffin paintings, Colour, 
Wall scenes. 

Cattle’s eyes, p. 183. 

Details: final outlines, pp. 253-5. 

added to reliefs, pp. 271-2. 

Early wooden sculpture, p. 9. 

Imitating granite, p. 268. 

Seasons, pp. 207, 355. 

Slab stelae, p. 160. 

Statues: Zoser, p. 14. 

Rahotep and Nofret, p. 21. 
hard stone statues, pp. 33, 107-9. 

Ankh-haf bust, p, 39. 
detail of eye, pp. 52, 60. 
painters at work, pp. io6, 351 tf. 

Styles: Dynasty IV, pp. 173-5. 

Dynasty V, pp. 193, 201. 

Dynasty VI — Intermediate, pp. 204, 209, 221, 223. 
Middle Kingdom, pp. 232, 237, 241. 

Wall-: Predynastic (Hierakonpolis), pp. 123-5. 

FS 3080, pp. 173-5, 245- 
Hesi-ra, p. 140. 

Medum, p. 155, Chapt. XIII passim. 

Meresankh III, Chapt. XIII passim. 

G 1234, pp. 197, 245. 

G 2184, pp. 198-9. 

Saqqarah, pp. 205-13. 

Dahshur, pp. 205, 206, 209, 246, 255, 256, 265, 
270. 

late Dynasty VI — Intermediate, pp. 217-28. 

Assiut, Gebelein, Mialla, Hierakonpolis, pp. 232-4. 
in palaces, p. xiii. 

preparation of wall surfaces, pp. 245, 246, 253-6. 
Pair statue: 

Saqqarah Dynasty V, p. 79. 

Wood: hlitri pair, p. 60. 

Unusual form: Meresankh III and G 2353, pp. 42, 

57 - 

Standing man and child: pp. 40, 65-6, 79. 

Pepy I statues, p. 83. 

Ankh-ma-hor relief, p. 353. 

Palace : 

Decoration, p. xiii. 

Fayade panelling, pp. 149, 172, 173, 187, 194, 195. 
Palermo Stone: pp. 82, 118-19. 

Palette: pp. 3, no-13, 334. 

Colours in, pp. 126, 223, 232, 237, 241, 255-6. 

Scribe’s (G loii), pp. 358-9. 

P.xlimpsest: p. 252. 

P.YLM: Of hand: drawing of, p. 284. 

Palmette: In ceiling patterns, p. 243. 


P.ANTHER : 

Skin: Iv-nefcr, p. 150. 

Colouring of, p. 262. 

Head: drawing of, pp. 317-18. 

Papyrus : 

Colouring of, p. 271. 

Natural rendering, p. 349. 

P.\STE-1 illing: 

In hieroglyphs, pp. 22, 33. 

Medum reliefs, pp. 156, 358, 301. 

P.vm.RNS: Hetep-heres 1 furniture, pp. ii, 144-S, 285. 
Paws; .Animal: drawing of, pp. 273 4. 

PlA sa.nts puni.'HED: see Judgment scene. 

Pelic.\n: p. I Si. 

Perm.\nfnt quai.ities; Of art, p. \\. 

PhRSONTFICA TION ; 

Nomes, pp. 35, 4(1, 183. 

Seasons, pp. 181, 237. 

Nature, p. 183. 

Estate, p. 102. 

Pi RSPicnvi ; pp. 32(1, 337. 

Peirie; .•\hvd()s excacatioiis, p. 10. 

Pigments: pp. 126, 255 (>. 

Pillared UAI.l; Denasties \ \'l ch.i]>els, p. k^i. 

Pei T-Rivers; Knife haiuile, p. 118 
Pews: Ko\al temples, itp. 185, 202 

I'L.VNIS: 

Upper and Lower ligept, pp. 3<>, 37, 202 
Water-: ilrawing convuitions. p 321 
\ In scenic backgrouiuis, pp. 347 40, 

Plaster: 

Coating; burials, jqi. 23, 27, 28 

reliefs, pp. 107, 1D2. i6(i, i(/> 7, 201, 2.)4 
statues, pp. 59, 107. 

Details: reserve he.ids, p, 29. 

.Ankh-haf, p. 39. 

Masks, pji. 23, 27, 28. 

Patching: reliefs, jn 245. 

Ploughing scim : Medum, p. 153. 

PollsiiiNg: Statues, pj>. 105 0. 

' PoRITIYRY lil ARI): Zostr, p. 1 5. 

PoRTRtn; Sculpture, pjE 22, 23, 43, 132, 301 4. 
Positions of itgurts: sic .\ttitiuies. 

Potter’s; 

Wheel: servant figure, pp. too, 102. 

Workshop; model scene, ji. 103. 

Pottery : 

Figurines, pp. i 4. 

Head; Early Dynastic (Cairo), p. 5. 

Lion: Hierakonpolis, pp. 9, 15. 

I Paintings on; predvnastic, pp. 110, 123-6, 

-making, p. 193. 

Predy.nastic: 

Figurines, pp. 1-4. 

Carvings, p. no. 

Pottery, pp. no, 123-6. 

I Pre-Greek .art: p. xv. 

j Prflimin.ary drawings; Wall decoration, pp. 244, 246-7. 
j Prep.aration : Of wall surface, pp. 244-6. 
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Priests: Funerary service, pp. 44, 201. 

Prisoners : 

Bound captives, pp. 121-2, 131, 182, 203. 

Boys bringing: Dynasties V-VI representations, pp. 
209-10. 

Early Dynastic figurines, p. 6. 

Heads in Zoser sculpture: p. 15. 

Hierakonpolis door-socket, p. 8. 

Slain enemies: on Kha-sekem statues, pp. 13, 131. 
Statuettes of, pp. 55, 58, 84, 90. 

Private and royal work: Early Dynastic: comparison, 
pp. 1 17, 126. 

Profile drawing: pp. 128, 309, 314-16. 

See also ‘Pseudo-profile’, Face. 

Projection: In space, pp. 327, 337. 

Property gift: Mycerinus: Tehneh, p. 214. 
Proportions : 

Statues, p. 107. 

Reliefs: Old Kingdom-Middle Kingdom, p. 222. 
Dynasty XI, p. 235. 

Provinci.al: 

Craftsmen, p. xvi. 

Sculpture: Dynasty I\’, pp. 45-6. 

Akhmim wooden statue, p. 61. 

Dynasty V, pp. 78, 81. 

Dynasties V-\’I — Intermediate, pp. 88, 95. 
Recjaqneh, p. 142. 

Dynasty VI — Intermediate, pp. 214 ff. 
‘Pskcdo-gkocp’ : 

Statues, pp. 77, 83. 

Man facing self in table scene, p. 290. 

P.SEt'DO-PROFILF, pp. 3O9, 31I-I4. 

Ptam: 

Zoser statues, p. 14. 

Figure on stone bowl, pp. 123, 177. 

'I'emple endowment (MM D 45), p. 187. 

Patron of craftsmen (.Memphis), pp. 356-7. 

Pl'nnlng: Inscriptions, p. 243. 

PcRiFu-.viTON scene: Bcrslieli, p. 240. 

Pyramid: 

Texts, p. 213. 

.\ba, p. 224. 

Overseer of Works, p. 357. 


Q.\L' : 

Early cemeteries, p. i. 

Intermediate Period, p. 223. 

Q\c EL Kebir: Middle Kingdom chapels, pp. 238, 241-3. 
Qcartz sand; As abrasive, p. 105. 

Qi ARTZirr, red: p. 31. 

QrXTREFOlL P.VITERN: p. 234. 

Qceens’ : 

Coffins: Deir el Bahari, p. 230. 

Pvramids: Reliefs, pp. 158, 160, 249, 253. 

Shrines: Deir cl Bahari, pp. 231, 235. 

Statues: Chephren — Mycerinus, pp. 41-3. 

Qci'en’s HEAD: Abydos, p. 84. 

Qi sEiR EL Amarna: Late Old Kingdom, pp. 21S, 219. 


Ram : 

Cheops: Berlin, p. 21. 

God; Hery-she-f, p. 120. 

Hrty, p. 358. 

See Khnum. 

Ramesseum : 

Reliefs: donkey, p. 233. 
front view faces, p. 325. 

R.AMESSIDE scenes: p. 334. 

Recession; In space, pp. 327, 337. 

Rectangular forms: Sculpture and architecture, p. xiv. 
Recumbent figures: see Bed, man lying on. 

Red-line decoration; Pottery, pp. 125-6. 

Reduction : 

Size of chief figure, pp. 189, 221, 238, 279-80, 300-1. 
Scenes on Heracleopolitan stelae, pp. 224-5. 

Register system ; 

Egyptian composition, pp. 127, 333 ff. 

Subdivisions of register, pp. 343 ff. 

Deviation from, p. 346. 

Reisner; On techniques in sculpture, p. 105. 

Relations in space: see Space relationship. 

Reliefs; 

On statues: Min (Coptos), pp. 7, 117. 

Kha-sekhem, pp. 13, 131. 

Chephren, p. 36. 
statue bases, pp. 80-1. 

On stone vessels, pp. 37, 116, 130, 139. 

Stages: of execution, p. 244. 

Stylistic resemblances: between tombs, pp. i6o~i, 
361 - 3 - 

Styles; pp. 129-30, 163, 247-52. 
archaic royal, pp. 138, 139. 

Dynasties IIl-lV Transition, p. 361. 

Dynasty IV, pp. 160-7, 361- 
Dynasty V, pp. 193, 248, 250, 361. 

Dynasty VI, pp. 208, 211. 

Intermediate Period, pp. 217 ff., 224. 

Dynasty XI, p. 235. 

Dynasty XII, p. 236. 

lechniques: high and low; pp. 130, 161, 211, 249, 
302-3, 361. 

low: Giza slab-stelae, pp. 158, 160, 361. 

Dynasty XI (Se-ankh-kara), p. 236. 
high: Giza rock-cut tombs, p. 189. 

Dynasty VI, pp. 200, 201, 208. 

Pepy II, p. 204. 
sunk: pp. 250-1. 

Shepsesy (Emery), p. 150. 
paste-filled (Medum), p. 156. 

Min-khaf, p. 162. 

Debehen and Meresankh III, pp. 166-7. 

Dynasties V-VI, p. 201. 

I unfinished, pp. 248-9. 

I REQ.-tQN.tH: pp. 45, 142, 214. 

I Reserve iie.\ds; pp. 21, 23 ff., io8, 301. 

Reversal: Of figures, pp. 273-6, 296. 

Rigging: Alen climbing, p. 307. 

I Robed figure: see Cloaked figure. 
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Rock-cut : 

Statues: pp. 30, 55, 189-90. 

Yeduw, p. 38. 

Kha-merer-nebty I, p. 41. 

Meresankh III, pp. 42-4. 

Khafra-ankh (LG 75) and Yasen, p. 55. 

Tehneh, p. 214. 

Sheikh Said, p. 215. 

Hemamieh, p. 216. 

Tombs: Chephren family, p. 166. 
distribution of scenes in, pp. 167-72. 

Giza, Dynasty V, p. 189. 
provincial, pp. 214 ff. 

Row'e: Trial piece: Medum, pp. 136, 144. 

Royal: Comparison with private work: Early Dynastic, 
pp. 117, 126. 

Rubbing stones: Granite, pp. 105, 244. 

Running figures: p. 305. 

Sacrifice: see Ceremonial. 

Sail: Drawing of, p. 330. 

Sainte-Ferriol Collection: p. 143. 

Saite copyists: p. 247. 

Salt he.\d: Louvre, pp. 39, 40. 

S.anctu.ary: Decoration of, in royal temples, pp. 185, 204. 
Saqq.arah : 

Increased importance in Dynasty V, pp. 45 6, 165 6, 
185. 

Intermediate period stelae, pp. 224-5. 

Reliefs: archaic, pp. 132-44, 14S-56. 

Dynasty IV, pp. 172-4. 

Dynasty V, pp. 185-8, 191-6. 

Dynasty VI, pp. 205-9. 

Sculpture (private): archaic, pp. 13-19- 
Dynasty V, pp. 47, 60, 77-81. 

Dynasty VI, p. 84. 

South: statuettes (Jequier), pp. 88, 94, 95. 

prolongation of burial customs into Intermediate 
Period, pp. 223, 225. 

S.ARCOPHAGUS : Transported: G 2370, p. 200, 

Saw: Use for statues, p. 106. 

Scaffolding: For statues: Rekhmira, p. lob. 

Scales: Naked woman holding, pp. 207, 323. 

‘Scattered’ composition: pp. 333. 334- 
Scenes : 

Combined elements forming, pp. 320-1, 333, 3.57^46- 
Continuity of, p. 152. 

Copied, pp. 247, 362-5. 

Distribution of: archaic, pp. 139-40, 151-6. 

Dynasty IV chapels, pp. 167 ff. 
temple reliefs, pp. 183-5. 

Dynastv V chapels, pp. 186, 194. 195, 198-9- 
Middle Kingdom chapels, p. 23S. 

Giza rock-cut tombs, pp. 169-72, 352-3. 

From life: archaic, pp. 140, 152-6. 

Dynasty IV, pp. 167-72. 

introduction in Dvnasty \ offering rooms, pp. 1S6 ff. 
predominance in 2nd half Dynasty ^ offering rooms, 
pp. 194, 195. 


condensation on false door, pp. 19.S (g 224. 
Kav-m-ankh burial chamber, p. 213. 

Scenic backgroi .\d; ste Backgrouiui. 

ScEPrRi'-HF\D: Hierakonpohs. p. 122 
Sch.^fer: pp. XV, 263-4. 

Schiai'auflli : 

Excavations at (iiza. [1. 56. 

Heliopolis reliefs, pp. 30, 132 6. 

ScGRi’iDN Ki.ng: p. 8. 

Mace-head, pp. 1 13. 297, 334. 

Scribe: 

Palettes, pp. 358-9. 

Statues: Dyn.ist\ 1\', pp. 31, 33. 40-1. 43-4. 

Giza, pp. 50, 63, (i(), (17. 

Saqciarah, pp. 47, 52, 5<i. f>0. So. 

3777. P; 88. 

'ScRiHi Riu <a ’ : p. 47. 

SciLi'TGR.s: 

A and B, pp. 28. 35, 39. 

Names: pp. 215, 351 6. 359. 

Stela: Iritisen, p. 35<>. 

Tombs: pp. 354, 355. 

Worksliopsof, pp. 105, io(>. 192, 19S, i()(),35i, 355,356. 
Si \: 

-going ships, pp. 181, 184, 330, 

Personification of, p. i-'^t 
Si-M.rn rgni'.Mi \ i : pp. i''7, 177. I'lt- 

Sl VLINGS: 

Chephren in (i 4430. p. 2fi 
Mvcerinus in G 1457, p- 46. 

Shepseskaf in G 5080, pjc 52, 16;. 

Weserkaf in (i 4520. j'p. 71, I'p. 

Isesv, p. 190. 

Sa-neklit: Stej> P\ramid, jc 303. 

Si--\s()N': 

.-\bu (juiob reliefs, pp. 178 8^. 321. 

Mereniwka. Ikekliv p.imtmg scene, pp, 207, 33L 
Dvnasty XL p. 237. 

Island in river, p. 334- 
Seat: 

.\rcliaic statues, pp. B'. 18. 19. 36. 

Chair: car\ed on sides of bloi k si-.u, pp. yt', 87. 
bull and lion legs, p, if)0. 

()\ er-lapping legs (l)\na-'i\ \ 1), p. 3,'7- 
Chephren statues, |', 36. 

Dynasty V. p. 80. 

Kinds of chairs in reliefs, p. 2(j2 
Plan and section drawing, pp 122 3. 

Sr.'tTFD FIClURi : pp. 121. 145 6, 289 94, 299. 

Sedmint: 

Mer\--ra-ha-shatcf: statues, p. 94- 

Sedment 604: servant figures, pp 96, 97, 100. 

: Sekhmft: p. 1S3. 

; Sflim Ilt.sstN: 
i Reserve head, pi’- 27, 29. 

I Minor sculpture, p. 77 

See aUn Index of Personal Names. 

; SfNEZFM-IB ( (IMPLEX : pp. 200. 205-6, 209, 21 I, 21 3, 
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Serdab : 

Statues exposed in chapel, p. 30. 

Elaborate: G 5170 and G 5080, p. 52. 

G 2009: intact, p. 69. 

Ptah-shepses (Junker), p. 72. 

G 2415, p. 74. 

Itety (AIM D 63), pp. 79-80, 92-3. 

Servant figures: 

Classification of types, pp. 96-102. 

Early Dynastic, p. 7. 

Giza, pp. 44, 58, 65, 67, 73-6, 96-102. 

Saqqarah, pp. 79-80, 92-3. 

Intermediate Period, pp. 89-90, 94-5. 

Aliddle Kingdom, pp. 102-4. 

Limestone accessories, pp. 69, 80, 92-4. 

Seshat: pp. 131-2, 150, 177, 182, 203, 285, 291. 

Seth: pp. 117, 132, 134, 177, 202. 

Shading: With pigments, pp. 263-4. 

Sh.vruna: Late Old Kingdom, p. 218. 

Sheik F.vrag: 

SF 5202: statuette, p. 94. 

SF 5203 : pottery" head, p. 95. 

SF 5214 (Weser), p. 226. 

SF 5105 (Thehy), p. 226. 

Sheik Said: 

Rock-cut statues, p. 190. 

Tombs, pp. 215, 216, 218. 

Shell: Berlin plaque, p. 122. 

Shellal: Grave 224, p. 3. 

Shfmuw: ‘Season’, pp. 181, 237. 

Shf.semuw: \'intage god, pp. 210, 358. 

Ship-yard: Kay-m-ankh, pp. 213, 349. 

Shoulder: 

Folded over, pp. 128, 310. 

Variations in drawing, pp. 304, 309 ff. 

Shrines: 

For statues, pp. 50, 55, 88, 94, 190, 202. 

Of gods: liarly Dynastic, pp. 120, i2i. 

Step Pyramid reliefs, p. 133. 
representation of, pp. 319, 349. 

Side-lock: pp. 9, 148. 

Siege scene: pp. 207, 219, 239, 319, 321, 327, 346, 

347 - 

SiGN.ATURFS OF ARTi.sTS : See Sculptors, Painters. 

SiLE: Fayum: Cairo statues, p. 81. 

Singing figure: 

Radari, p. 3. 

.\ssuan, p. 240. 

Xen-kheft-ka, p. 282. 

SiziNc;: Plaster: wall surfaces, pp. 107, 162, 166, 196-7, 
201, 245. 

Sketch: 

Preliminary, pp. 244, 246-7. 

Second sketch, pp. 252-4. 

'Prial pieces, pp. 136, 144, 358. 

Skin-garments: Colouring of, p. 262. 

Skinning animals: pp. 153, 199, 21S, 364. 

Si.ah-stflae: pp. 36, 159-60, 249, 256-8, 361. 

Slain fntmifs: Kha-sekhem, p. 131. 


Slate: 

Pair: Mycerinus, p. 35. 

Palette: predynastic, pp. 3, no. 

Slaughtering .animal : 

Servant figures, p. 100. 

Alodel scenes, pp. 101 ff. 

Methen relief, p. 152. 

Medum, p. 153. 

Alen throwing down bull, pp. 171, 309. 

Sleeping figures: pp. 307-9, 315, 330. 

Snake goddess: Of Hermopolis, p. 137. 

Sokar-b.ark: p. 137. 

Soldiers : 

Wooden models, pp. 89, 104, 240. 

Reliefs at Assiut, pp. 228, 231. 

Paintings, pp. 232, 239. 

Rameses II reliefs: Abydos, p. 337. 

Song-birds: Trapped, pp. 171, 178, 188, 191, 193, 194, 
207, 242. 

Souls: Of Hierakonpolis and Buto, pp. 183, 185, 
202. 

Space rel.ationship : pp. 127, 145, 199, 234, 326-32, 
338 ff., 346. 

Spear and bow making: p. 215. 

Spearing animal: Farly representation, p. 296. 

Sphinx : 

Abu Roash, p. 33. 

Chephren Valley Temple, p. 33. 

Great, of Giza, pp. 33, 35. 

Spiral pattern: p. 243. 

Squares: For copying, p. 247. 

Squatting figures: 

Conventions in drawing of, p. 295. 

Figurines: Early Dynastic, p. 6. 

Hierakonpolis statues, p. 8. 

Naked boy: Pepy II, p. 84. 

Unusual type, pp. 86-7, 89. 

Woman: Queen of Radedef, p. 32. 

Dynasty V, p. 78. 
servant figures, p. 44. 

Staff : 

And wand: conventional representation, p. 275. 

Man leaning on, pp. 173, 279-80. 

Stages: In completion of statue, pp. 105, 106. 

Sta.ndi.ng figures: 

Staff and wand (or mace), pp. 117, 121, 273, 277. 
Holding staff against breast, pp. 277-8. 

Unusual positions, p. 279. 

Leaning on staff, pp. 173, 279-80. 

Star p.attern: pp. 241, 243. 

Dynasty HI reliefs, pp. 136, 137, 138. 

Dynasty IV royal reliefs, p. 158. 

St.atic qualities: 

Sculpture, pp. xiv, xv. 

Violation of, p. 102. 

Statue : 

Niches, pp. 50, 55, 88, 94, 190, 202. 

Types: Chephren — Mycerinus, pp. 22, 31, 38. 
seated figure attitudes in Dynasty V, p. 78. 
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Statue {cont.)-. 

See Abu Roash, Giza, Ivories, Portrait, Proportions 
Provincial, Rock-cut, Saqqarah, Sculptors. 
Steatopygous figurines: p. 2. 

Steixdorfe : 

D 37 (Raherka), p. 58. 

D 39-40 (Zasha), pp. 67, 97-101. 

D 61 : two standing statues, p. 67. 

D 82 (Nefer-ihy), p. 67. 

D 200 (Redyfy): statue, p. 70. 

D 215: pair statuette, pp. 68, 70. 

Identification of archaic statue types, pp. 9, 15. 

Stela : 

Of sculptor Iritisen, p. 356. 

See also Grave stelae, Slab stelae. 

Step Pyramid: 

Zoser reliefs, pp. 132 ff., 247. 

Sealing of Sa-nekht, p. 303. 

Stone : 

Rubbing: granite, p. 244. 

Sculpture: Early Dynastic, pp. 5, 7 -9. 

animal: Early Dynastic, pp. 9-10. 

Vessels: elaborate forms, pp. 11-12, ii(i. 
reliefs on, pp. 37, 116, 130. 

Naga-ed-Der fragment, p. 90. 
colour combinations in stone, p. 108. 
relief showing manufacture, p. 194. 
names of sculptors on, p. 354. 

Striding figures: 

Abydos ivory' king, pp. 5, 6, 10. 

Various positions: reliefs, pp. 295 ff. 

Stuccoed panels: Pepy II, p. 205. 

Style: see Reliefs, styles. 

Subject-matter: 

Correlation: reliefs and models, p. 103. 

Early Dynastic scenes, pp. 12S fi. 

Wall scenes: gradual increase, pp. xvi, 151-6, 167-74, 
176-81, 187-201, 209-13, 237 -43. 

Subsidiary figures : 

Early Dynastic scenes, p. 128. 

See also Attitudes. 

Suckling : 

Animal, p. 170. 

See also King. 

Summer : Personification, pp. iSi, 237. 

Sun: 

-disk, pp. 129, 145, 324. 

-bark: Pyramid Texts, p. 137. 

Temple: see Abu Gurob. 

Sunk relief: see Reliefs: techniques. 

SuRGic.vL oper.\tion: p. 207. 

Swamp scene : 

Hesi-ra, p. 140. 

Dynasty IV, pp. 165, 167, 169, 173. 

Royal reliefs, p. 178. 

Private, Dynasty V, p. 188. 

Flanking elements : pp. 188, 193. 

See also Reversal : of figures. 

Middle Kingdom, pp. 237-8. 


' Swimming figure.': pp. 234, 307- S. 
i Symmeiriuxl groups: pp. 237 .S. 

i '1 Able scene: pp. 122 -3, G.A '.>-• '.' 9 ' -° 4 ' 2S(;-oo 
Tablets, aruhaiu: su Niche-stone. 

: ‘Tail’-pattern : p. 261. 

j 'I'.ANIS: 

I Prisoners' heads, p. 15. 

I Inscription of C'hephren, p. 159. 

Ne-user-ra reliels, pp. 134, 176. 

Teuu.mques: .«<<• Reliefs. 

Teiii:nu: p. 1 12. 
j Tehneii: Rock tombs, p. 214. 

4 'ekenu: p. 129. 

Tell .Asmar: p. xi\ . 

'I'iLL i.l-.\marn \ : pp. x\i. tof*. 320-1. 

; Running figures, p. 305. 

I Iluva scene, ]i. 334. 

I Sculptor, pp. 355, 359. 
i 'I’empfra: Techniijue, p. 257. 

: 'I'imple: 
j Caches, p. 4. 

I Endoument. pp. i'S 7 - -G- 
! Ii(iuipment, ]>]>. xiii, .83, 205. 

I Reliefs: ih'tnbution of sciiu', jip. 183-5. 
i Dyna'ties 11 111 . pp. 133 9 - 
Dynasties III 1 \ . jq' 148 9. 

Cheops ClKphreii, |'p. 157 8 
D\nasty p]L 176 8;. 

Dynasty VI, pp. 202 5. 

Tisi ami M : 

I’en-meruw, p. 53. 

Wepemnolri I. pp. Kgj, 351 2. 

Tehiu h. p. 214. 

Tiwiik llouLAs: (iianiie Ik . id, pp 46, 52. 

'I'm BAN : 

Nome: Mvcerinus triad, 35 - 
St\le: D\ nasty XI. p. 231. 
lOmbs: Vliddle Kinu'ilom. pp 23.J, 23, -8. 

'I'liiNUi Nomi : Chuflain at N.ilm-i d- Dei . p. 90. 

Tiioiii: 

Shrine eif, p. 120. 

With Cheoj's: Waih Magh.ira, ]' 157. 

Representation of, p. 177. 

Tiiri I -QUARI 1 R \ It w: ,\p]'ro\iin.ition, pp. 310, 31 1, 323-4. 
Tod: Dvnasty XI reliefs, pp. 231, 2311, 242. 

Tran-i I ION I’l 11101'': 

Dvna.stics 111 IV: 'tafues, pp. 15 17. 21. 

: reliefs, pp. 144 ff-' 

j Dvnastics I\-A ; statue', pp 4 ' .s 4 - 
j reliefs, pp. 165-6. 

Trees: Cut down; repre'inl.ition of, pp. 216, 218. 

: 'Erlads: 

! Mvcerinus, pp. 35. 36. 

! Pen-meruw, p. 53. 

, Trial-piece: 

j Cairo fragment (.'). P- C^f’- 

' Sneferuw, pp. 136, 144. 

Sketches, pp. 13*^6 3 .^^- 
t G 
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Tumblers: pp. 239, 305. 

Turin ; 

Princess: statue, pp. 16, 17, 302. 

Paintings of Itety, p. 232. 

Zoser reliefs: Heliopolis, pp. 132 ff. 

Under-p.'iinting: pp. 246, 254. 

Unfinished: 

Reliefs: pp. 247 ff. 

Early Dynastic, p. 130. 
niche-stone (FS 3073 X), p. 141. 

Methen, pp. 152 - 3 . 

Statues, pp. 106^. 

Units; Of proportion: sculpture, p. 107. 

University College: 

Hierakonpolis seated pair, p. 8. 

Reserve head, pp. 27-9. 

Unusual .-\ttitudes: Dynasty V sculpture, pp. 77, 79. 

Ur: p. xvi. 

Uraeus; 

Representation of, p. 129. 

Ncter-khet, p. 132. 

On sun’s disk, p. 324. 

Vessels: see Stone. 

Vintage scene; 

Royal relicts, pp. 178, 18 1. 

Private reliefs, pp. 191, 19^. 272. 

Middle Kingdom, pp. 238, 347. 

Lively action, p. 309. 

Ood of, pp. 210, 358. 

Vineyard; p. 349. 

Vizier: Statue: Isis temple, p. 31 . 

X'rLTURE; Head-dress: queen’s, pp. 42, 84. 

Wadi Q\m\r: p. 3. 

W\DV Mxciiara; Reliefs, pp. ii5' '•32) i44> ^57> 
273. 

Wall-scenes: 

Continuity of, pp. 151-6, 343. 

Composition, pp. 126, 320-1, 333 ft. 

See Subject-matter. 

Winds: Carried by figures, pp. 209-10. 

W\R-LiKE character; Middle Kingdom representation, 
pp. 104, 22S, 239. 

WAr'HES; Of colour, p. 269. 

Wishing clothing: pp. 23S. 240. 


INDEX 

Water-spout: Lion; p. 55. 

Weapons: p. 228. 

Weavers: New Kingdom, p. 323. 

Weaving: pp. 103, 237, 239, 240. 

Wep-wawt: Representation of god, pp. 157, 177. 
Western Cemetery : 

Royal statue fragments, p. 34. 

See Giza. 

Whipping-post: Mereruwka, p. 338. 

White: 

-line decoration: on pottery, p. 125. 

-wash: see Sizing. 

Wigs; 

Lappet: queens’, p. 43. 

Mitri, female statue, p. 60. 

male statue (Cairo No. 45), p. 80. 

Will; see Testament. 

Williams, Caroline Ransom; pp. 157, 244, 258. 
Wine-press scene; Active figures, p. 309. 

Wings; Outspread, pp. 123, 129, 324. 

Witnesses; To testament; Wepemnofret, pp. 351-2. 
Woman; 

Carrying child, pp. 2, 58. 

Holding child on lap, pp. 70-1, loi, 153, 299, 350. 
Wood; 

Carvings; Early Dynastic, pp. 7, 9, ii, 118 ff. 

Zoser, p. 137. 

Hesi-ra panels, pp. 139 ff. 

Shepses stela, p. 142. 

Mer-ib panel, pp. 150, 172, 302. 

Pepy H plaques, p. 205. 

Ka-m-sennuw door, p. 353. 

Painted: Deshasheh panel, p. 230. 

Sculpture: early Dynasty V, pp. 48-9. 
late Dynasty V, pp. 58-61. 
late Old Kingdom, pp. 88, 89, 90-2. 
servant figures, pp. 94-104. 

Worcester: Statue, pp. 42-3. 

Workshop: see Sculptor, Potter’s. 

Wrestlers; pp. 239, 338. 

Writing; Hands, p. 285. 

Year-n.ames: Early Dynastic tablets, p. 118. 

Yoke: Drawing of bearer, p. 362. 

Z.AWIYET EL Meitin: Reliefs, pp. 194, 215-16, 218, 35 
ZooMORPHic palettes: Predynastic, p. no. 
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Aba: p. 224. | 

Ab-neb (Leiden): pp. 5, 143, 273. , 

Abuw-tiyuw: Name of dog, p. 229. | 

Aha: pp. 119, 120. ! 

Akhenaten: p. xvi. i 

Akhet-a’a (Louvre, Berlin): pp. 15, iS, 149, 151, 303, 
357 - 361. 

Akhet-hetep (AIM A i = FS 3076(r)): pp. 149, 151. 
Akhet-hetep (G 7650): pp. 161, 301. 

Akhet-hetep (Giza): p. 31. 

Akhet-hetep (Louvre): pp. 181, 193-6, 340, 362. 
Akhet-hetep (MAI D 64): pp. 191, 192, 201, 246-S, 306, , 

360. I 

Akhet-hetep-her (AIAI D 60): pp. 193, 194, 248, 313, 362. 1 
Akhet-ir-n (Giza): p. 190. 

Akhet-mehuw (Ankh-ir-ptah: G 2375): p. 262. 
Akhet-mery-neswt (G 2184): pp. 57, 85, 194, 198 9, 

29 <^. 340. 347 - 


Dehehen (Lti 90): pp. 58, lOfi, 170. 171. 190. 34(1. 35S. 
Dcr-senez (Berlin): p. 68. 

Desher (l)eir el Alelek): p. 225. 

Deshri (South Satjqaraii): p. 271. 

Djar ((lurneh); pp. 230, 232, 234, 23f). 

Djehuw tv-hotep (Ber.sheh): pp. 237, 2319 240. 

Djeluiw l\ -nekht (Ber.'^heh)’ p. 240. 

Duwa-hap (AlAl 1 ) 59): p]'. 194. 3O2 
l)u\\a-ne-hor (G 7550 l.G 5S); p. 1(14. 

Duwanera (ti 5110 L( I 44). i-i'. 33. if'-p lOij. 243. 
247 9 - 

Duwanera (AlAl 1 ) (>i); p. 354 
Fetekt.i (I.S 1): pp. 205 7, 209. 


' Geinni (Saqq.ir.ili): |q). 102 3. 
245, ; (ieinni-wesei (Satjq.ii.ili): p. 102 
( ieiu-n-M sher ( lU ! iiu) ; )v 1.(3 


Akhy (G 4750, Junker): pp. 40, 164, 357. 

Akhy (AIAI B 14): p. 78. 

Amenemhat (Qurneh 82): p. 305. 

Amenemhat I: pp. 157, 159, 176, 202. 

Amenkhopeshef : Son of Raineses III, p. 264. 
.Amen-wahsu : Painter, p. 356. 

Ankh: p. 16. 

Ankh (^ Ankh-aper Nezem-ankh): p. 16. 
Ankh-aperuw ( -- Bezmes, British .Museum): p. 16. 
Ankh-haf (G 1234): pp. 197, 245. 

Ankh-haf (G 7510): pp. 38, 39, 160, 249, 253. 302, 35 
361. 

Ankh-ir-ptah (G 2375): see .Akhet-mehuw. 

Ankh-ir-s: see Itety (AIAI D 63). 

Ankh-ma-hor: pp. 106, 205, 207-9, 213. 353 - 
Ankh-ma-k (AIAI D 16): p. 357. 

Ankh-ma-ra (G 7837): pp. 30, 43, 55, 189. 
Ankhtifinekht (Alialla): pp. 231, 232. 

-Atet (Aledum): pp. 21, 33, 149, i 53 ~^’' ‘ 79 ’ 24^’- 25 ‘' 
256, 262, 267, 292-3, 297, 299, 333, 340- 35 '"'- 3 *'‘- 


i Haw (N 89): I'p 8<), ()7, 220. 
j 1 larkhuwf (.\^''U.m); I'j'. 22<i 7. 

i ll.ith(u--iulei-lutep (MM \2 I S 3073) pp uppiyo, 
249, 2()2, 302, 303, 3<il . 

: llekenuw (MM (' 5): )' 4<t. 
llema-k.i (FS 3035): pp. ic, iiO, 120. 130. 
llemet-r.i (Selim ll.i''''.m): pp 1O6, 201, 2O2. 
llenuuwnuw ((■ 4000. juiik< 1 1 pj-. 22. 33, 150. 160, i<i9, 

' 247. 251, 303 4, 337. 300, 3U1 

ileiiut^en, (HU t il (G 1 e). p 1 
1 leiiuv (Berlin totiin): ]>. 229 
llep/efa (.\s>-iut): pj'. 241, 242 3. 

; 1 letpi-ib (.\^-u.in): p. 237 
1 I ler-neit-kaw ( Saiiii.ir.ih ) ' pp. 120. 121. 203. 

I I ler-nekht (lidlu): p. 22S 
' ller\->he-f-helep ( \bu-u). )ip. 102 3. 22S. 

Ile-i-r.i (MAI \ 3 (3S24o;i.pp. iS. 139 41. 1 41^ 130, 

i 133, 24(1. 2O.S 70. 273. 290, 302. 303. ,3,33. . 3 ‘>i. 

' Iletep-heres (.\bu Koa''li) 33. 

I lletep-heres I (G 700C X,l. pp 9. “■ . 36 . MI 8. 2S3, 291. 


Ba-baf (= Khnum-baf: G 5230). 

Ba-f-ba (Junker): p. 73. 

Ba-ka (Abu Roash): p. 33. 

Ba-n-ankh (Saqqarah): p. 213. 

Baqt (Beni Hasan): pp. 305, 347. 

Beby (El Kab): p. 217. 

Bezauw: p. 359. 

Bezmes (= Ankh-aperuw, British Aluseum): p. 16. 

Cheops: pp. 20, 21, 145, 157-8, 302, 303, 361. 
Chephren: pp. m> 2 -- 3 ^- 33 ’ 35 - 3 ^- 7 ^’ ‘ 57 - ‘ 59 - 

166, 361, see Khafra. 

Daga (Qurneh 103): pp. 230, 234, 237. 


; 292, 293, 328. 

I Iletep-heres II (G 7530 ■ <17.^0) PP 4 -^ 4- ‘63. 2f-2. 302. 

I Iletep-heres 11 (?) (G 7350): pp. 164. 302. 
i Iletep-her-iiebty: Queen ( ') ot Zoser, pp. 134, 137. 

I Iletep-ib ((i 1032 1 : j'p. '’2. 03. 

; Iletcp-ka: Son ot Ka-m-'ennuw, p. 353 - 

Iletep-sekhemuwe : jv b-. 

‘ Ilety (G 5480 - LG 214, Junker): pp. 73. 245. 

; Ilezct-hekenuw, queen: p. 292. 

Hordedef (G 7210 ■ G 72204: pp. 34, Lu. 245, 247, 248, 

357 - 

' Hor-ent (.\bu Roash): p. 33 - 
Hor-m-khauw-f (Hierakonpf)lw) : p. 234. 

Muni: pp. 1441^ ’ 3 ^“- 
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Huwy: Painter, p. 355. 

Huya (Tell el-Amarna): pp. 334, 355. 

labtyt (G 4650, Junker): pp. 23, 26, 29, 166. 

Ian (G 1607): pp. 46, 246, 249, 250. 

Ibuw (Qau-el-Kebir): p. 242. 

Ibuw-nesuwt (Denderah): p. 217. 

Iby (Deirel Gebrawi): pp. 105, 106, 179,221-2, 255,353- 
Iby (Gebelein): p. 229. 

Iduw (= Seneny: Kasr-es-said) : p. 219. 

Iduw I (Denderah): p. 219. 

Iduw II (Denderah) : p. 85, 87. 

Ify (Hemamieh): p. 216. 

Ihat & Nekawra (Cairo): p. 299. 

Ihy (Qurneh 1S6): pp. 222, 226, 236. 

Ikhekhy (Saqqarah): pp. iSi, 205, 207, 208, 210, 213, 

355 ’ 35^- 

Ikhet-neb (G 1206): pp. 62, 246. 

Imen-zefa-s : Mother of Pelien-ptah (G 5380 = 2320): 
P- 54- 

Imhotep: pp. xiii, ,\iv, 14, 354, 357. 

In-her-kha: Sculptor (Deir el Medineh 299), p. 355. 
In-kaf: Sculptor, pp. 42, 351-3, 358, 360. 

In-kaf: Son of llctcp-ih, p. 62. 

Intef, family: pp. 224, 226. 

Intef: Prince, pp. 224, 231, 235. 

Intef I: pp. 231, 235. 

Intef-ikr ('PhelK’s): pp. 237-S, 305. 

Intef-s and ....hetep (Mialla): pp. 229, 232, 233. 

Int-ka-s: Zoser princess, pp. 134, 137. 

Ipuwt: Queen, pp. 202-3. 

Ipuy (Deir cl Medineh 217): p. 334. 

Ipy (lieni I lasan) : p. 218. 

Ipy (Cairo): pp. 155, 205, 208, 293. 

Iritisen: p. 35(). 

Ise.sy: pp. 55, 60, 190, 192, 195, 200, 357. 

Isesy-ankh (.MM D 8 ■ QS 910): p. 357. 

Iset-ka ((Juiliell): p. 143. 

Ishefy: Son of .Xnkh-ma-hor, p. 353. 

Isv (Deir el Gebrawi): p. 222. 

Isy-ankli (G 4410): p. 72. 

Itep (Cairo statue No. 7): p. 80. 

Itety (= .\nkh-ir-s: M.M D 63): pp. 79-80, 92-3, 191, 

357 - 

Itety (Gebelein): p. 232. 

Itety (G 7391): PP- 5h, 80, 190, 247, 267. 

Itety ( l.G 08) : p. 190. 

Ithet (Junker): p. 87. 

Ithuw: .Sculptor, p. 3^3. 

Itwesh ( = Semenkhuw-ptah : MM D 43): pp. i9h. 304. 
Itv (MM C 13: Cairo statue No. 26): p. So. 

Ity (G 6030 l.G 17): p. 196. 

Iwf: p. 70. 

Iwnw (G 4150): pp. 160, 25S. 

Iwnv (Abvdos): p. 81. 

Iwtv: Sculptor, pp. 355, 359. 

ly-mery (G 6020 “ LG iP): pp. 99, 196-7, 245. 253, 254. 
23P. 290, 3P2. 

ly-nefer (Dalishur): pp. 149, 150, 249, 292, 303, 361. 


ly-nefer ...(?) (G 7820): p. 164. 
ly-nefert (Karlsruhe: Giza): p. 199. 

Ka-akhet (?) (Munich): p. 143. 

Ka-aper (‘Sheikh-el-Beled’ : MAI C 8): pp. 48, 173. 
Kagemni: pp. 205, 207-9, 213, 250, 255. 

Ka-hap (AIAI C 27: servant figure): p. 96. 

Kahyfy (G 2136, Junker): pp. 198, 248, 256, 257. 
Ka-irer (Akhmim): p. 218. 

Ka-irer (Saqqarah); pp. 205, 207, 208, 323. 

Ka-kher-ptah (G 7721): p. 190. 

Ka-kher-ptah (G 5560 = LG 35, Junker): pp. 213, 224, 
246, 255, 267, 271. 

Ka-m-aha (G 1223): p. 302. 

Ka-mena (El Kab): pp. 45, 142. 

Ka-m-heset (Quibell); pp. 205, 207, 209, 327. 
Ka-m-heset (Saqqarah: Murray): pp. 172, 353, 354. 
Ka-m-nofer (Hagarsah): p. 217. 

Ka-m-nofret (LG 63): pp. 190, 197, 362. 

Ka-m-nofret (Mastaba II = G I-S No. 2, Junker) : p. 40. 
Ka-m-nofret (AIM D 23: Boston); pp. 194, 246, 247, 252, 

323- 

Ka-m-qed (Saqqarah): pp. 79, 80. 

Ka-m-remeth (AIAI D 2 = QS 905): pp. 106, 195. 
Ka-m-sekhem (G 7660 = LG 59): p. 164, 

Ka-m-sennuw (Quibell); pp. 24, 90, 205. 

Ka-m-thenenet (AIAI D 7 = QS 919): pp. 200, 357. 
Kaninesuwt (G 2155): p. 165. 

Kaninesuwt II (G 2156): p. 190. 

Kanofer (Dahshur); p. 276. 

Kanofer (G 1203): pp. 26, 28, 29, 302. 

Kanofer (G 2150): pp. 165, 249, 250. 

Kanofer (G 2184, original owner): p. 198. 

Kapuwra (AIAI D 39): pp. 196, 201. 

Kapy (G 2091): pp. 197, 245, 252. 

Ka-renen (Saqqarah): pp. 102-3, 293- 
Ka-seza (G 5340 = LG 37, Junker): p. 166. 

Kat-hetep (Abusir): pp. 27, 29, 55. 

Ka-wab (G 7110-rG 7120): pp. 30, 155, 161, 167, 249, 
251, 304, 360. 

Ka-zeded (Giza: Serxdce No. i): pp. 189, 190. 

Kay (Junker); pp. 166, 190, 292. 

Kay (AIAI C 20: ‘Scribe rouge’): p. 47. 

Kay (AIAI C 21): p. 48. 

Kay; Vizier (AIAI D 19): p. 357. 

Kay-m-ankh (Junker): pp. 21 1, 213, 247, 254, 267, 349. 
Kemsit: pp. 230, 234. 

Kenamun: pp. 325, 334. 

Kha-bauw-sokar (AIAI A 2 = FS 3073): pp. 18, 140, 149, 
150, 249, 292, 302, 303, 361. 

Khafra: p. 359. 

See Chephren. 

Khafra-ankh (Chephren quarn,-: Selim Hassan): pp. 30, 
43. 189- 

Khafra-ankh (G 7948 = LG 75): pp. 55, 189, 299. 
Kha-merer-nebty I: pp. 15, 41, 46, 166, 190. 
Kha-merer-nebty II (G III-a(?)): pp. 22, 40-1, 291. 
Kha-m-khet (Qurneh 57): p. 334. 

Kha-sekhem: pp. 13, 131, 324. 
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Khasekhemuwy : pp. 13, 37, 82, 131, 297. 

Khemten (G 5210 = LG 43); pp. 44, 166, 1S9, 352, 3()0. 
Khentet-ka (Emery): p. 144. 

Khentit-n-ka : Queen (Abu Roash), p. 32. 

Khent-ka (?) (G 2130): pp. i6o, 361. 

Khent-ka(?) (Hemamieh): p. 216. 

Khent-kau\v-s : Queen (LG 100), pp. 159, 291. 
Khent-kau\v-s : Name on Cairo statue No. 376, p. 81. 
Khenuw: Sculptor, p. 352. 

Khenuw: Son of Alereruwka, p. 355. 

Khenuw (Firth): p. 95. 

Khenuw-ka (Tehneh No. 14): p. 214. 

Khenuw-nekhen (N 359): pp. 223, 22(1, 267, 271, 272. 
Khetety (Deir el Gebrawi): p. 222. 

Khety: pp. 224, 228, 231. 

Khety (Assiut): pp. 228, 231. 

Khety (Thebes): p. 236. 

Khnum-baf (G 5230 = LG 40): pp. 33, 411, 50-1, 52, 358. 
Khnum-enty (G 2374): p. 209. 

Khnum-hotep: Dwarf (Cairo statue No. 44), p. 57. 
Khnum-hotep (Beni Hasan): pp. 232, 347. 

Khnum-hotep (Giza): p. 276. 

Khnum-hotep (MM D 49): pp. i8b 7. 

Khnum-ir-n: Sculptor, p. 353. 

Khnum-khuwen (Assuan): pp. 22(1, 227. 

Khnum-wer-kaw (Giza statue): p. 87. 

Khufuw: see Cheops. 

Khufuw-ankh (G 4520): pp. 71, 190. 

Khufuw-dedef (G III S : ■ G LS N(j. 3): i^. 1(14. 
Khufuw-khaf (G 7130-i G 7140): pp. 31, ibi, i()7, 249, j 
292, 299-302, 304, 360. 

Khufuw-khaf II (G 7150): pp. 198, 245, 253. 

Khufuw-mer (Giza): p. 1S9. 

Khufuw-nekht (G 1205): p. 30. 

Khufuw-seneb: p. 90. 

Khuw (Assiut) : p. 229. 

Khuwit: Queen of Tety, p. 202. 

Khuwnera (M.Q. i): pp. 31, 40-1, 166, 169, 171,245,299. 
Khuwnes (Assuan): p. 227. 

Khuwnes (Zawiyet el Meitin): pp. 215-iii, 21 8. 

Ma-nofer (MM D 37(?)): p- 79- 

Ma-nofer (AIAI H 2 = LS 17, Berlin): pp. 19b, 24b, 247. 
Meketra (Qurneh 280): pp. 103-4, 230, 237. 

Mekhuw (Assuan): pp. 226-7. 

Memy: Sculptor, p. 353. 

Mena (Denderah): pp. 90, 95, 219. 

Alenena (Qurneh 69): p. 327. 

Menes: see Aha. 

Menkawhor: pp. 55, 123. 

Menthu-hotep I: p. 231. 

Menthu-hotep II: pp. 231, 235. 

Alenthu-hotep III: pp. 205, 230, 234-S. 

Menthu-hotep IV: see Se-ankh-kara. 
Mentu-her-khepesh-f (Dra Abu’l Nega No. 20): p. 129. 
Meny (Hildesheim): p. 261. 

Mereruwka (Saqqarah): pp. 55, 94. 181, 190, 205-13, 220, 
221, 243, 250, 255, 294-3, cqq, 300, 353, 355, 357> 
358. 


4l.t 

Merery (Denderah): p. 228. 

Meresankh: Name on Curtis statue, ;i. (>S. 

' Meresankh (Selim llassan): p. 58. 

; Meresankli 11 (G 7410 -G 7420): pp. i)2, lOI. 1(17, 201. 
Meresankh HI ((i 7530 -G 7540): [1l^. 30, 30. .;}2 4, igi, 
98, too, lOb, lf)3, 1(17, i(h) 72, iSc;. 243. 24I1, 

250, 253, 254 b, 2t>8. 272, 2(,I. 2114, 2(Mt. 3C2, 351 3, 

; 358. 3 ^>o- 

1 Mer-hotep (MM D 15): p 194 
Mer-ib (G 2100 Annex L(l 24): pp. 105, 302. 358, 31)2. 
Mer-ib (Junker): p. 90. 

. Mer-ib (Lou\re); pp. 150. 172. 302 
I Merikara: pp. 22b, 231. 

; Merneilh: p. 130. 

' Mernera: p. 202. 

I Mersuw-ankh (Sclim llassan): pp. 77, (^7. 

■ Merttetes (G 4140): pp. 25. 28, 29. 32, 71. 150. 302, 3(10, 

I 3(1 1 . 

I .Mert\etes (G 7b50): iqi. 27. itio I. 1(17. 170, 24<), 253. 

254, 25b, 2t)l, 2()2, 301, 3(11. 

] .Merit etes (Leiden): 71). 

Meniw (N 3737): pp. 00, (pt, 175, 223 . 21)7 
Mer\ ■ i>. 70. 

Mer\ (Desliaslieh): ]>. 230. 

Mer\ (Louvre): pp. 172. 302. 

Merv 1 and II (1 I.ilmis.iIi): ]'. 225. 

Mer\-hetepel (( i 43bo, Junkii): jr 2(1. 

Mer\-il'-i.i ( Ixhett I): j'p. 224. 228, 

.Mer\ -kluituu ((ii/a) ('. 52, 

Mer\-ne,sii\\t (( i 1301 ): p '13. 

Mer\-ra-h.i-sh.itel (Scdnuntl: |'. <).(, 

Mery-r.i-neler ( Qar. I'.dtuj: ]i|i. 8(1, S7 8, 227 8 
Mer\-tet\: pp. 19-, - 94 - 3 "- 
Meseliet (,\ssiut): pj'. 81;, io(. 2 pi 
Meseiiv: Scrilu-. p. 333. 

.Mes-sa (G 1020): p. bi, 

I Methen(LS(.) pp. 15, 18, 149, i 3 1 3. 2 |8. 241), 303, 333, 
361- 

Mety ((; 2415): I'p, 74, 75, (/), 98. 

Min-ankh ((i 1047): 24b. 

I Min-dedef (G 77 ^‘° P- ib4. 

: Min-khaf (<; 7430 G 7440 I -G b 1 ) ■ pp, 30, i (.2, i b;,, 

I lb7, 250 I, 357. 3bo. 

1 Min-nefer (MM f 3). )’• 3 .M- 
i .Mitn: pp. 58. bo, 90. 

I Mvcerinus: pp. 15. 32. 35, 3b, 38, 41, 4b, 87, 108, 148, 214. 

: Nakht (Qurneh 52): p. 334. 
i Narmcr: pp. 10. 113, 115. 

j Nebemakhet (LG 12 • Lli Sf>): pp. 42, ibb, 11.9-71, 178, 
! 296. 352-3. 35S, 360. 

I Nelret-pezuw (Junker): p. 67. 
j Neb-iaw (Cairo): pp. 

Ncb-kheruw-ra: see .Menthu-hotep III. 

! Ncferefra: pp. 199. 351- 

1 Nefercfra-ankh : Name in Wepemnofret chapel (Selim 
I llassan). pp. 58. 199. 

j Nefer-hercs (Emer\): p. 143. 

I Neferhetep (Qurneh 49): p. 321. 
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Nefer-hetep-s: Princess (Abu Roash), p. 33. 
Nefer-hetep-s (Steindorff D 61): p. 67. 

Nefer-ihy: Sculptor, p. 354. 

Nefer-ihy (= Ihy(?): Steindorff D 82): p. 67. 
Nefer-iret-n-f (AIM D 55: Cairo statue No. 21): pp. 79, 
81, 188. 

Nefer-iret-n-s (Cairo statue No. 320): p. 79. 

Neferirkara: pp. 51, 148, 183-5, 186-8, 254, 357, 359. 
Nefer-ka-ra (= Pepy II): p. 205. 

Nefer-ked (G 1151): pp. 64, 197, 245, 246, 248, 249. 
Neferma’at (G 7060 = LG 57): pp. 164, 167. 

Neferma’at (Aledum): pp. 21, 33, 149, 153-6, 179, 251, 
256, 293-4. 297, 333. 340. 357. 358, 3^1- 
Nefer-renpet (Qurneli 178): p. 356. 

Nefer-seshem-ptah (Saqqarah); pp. 39, 190, 205, 208, 354. 
Nefer-seshem-ra (Saqqarah): p. 304. 

Nefer-shemem (Brussels): p. 277. 

Nefer-shemem (El Kab): pp. 45, 142. 

Nefer-s-reses (Junker): p. 70. 

Nefert-kauw (G 7050): pp. 34, 162. 

Nefert-kauw: Wife of Khutu\s-khaf (G 7130-f-G 7140): 
p. 302. 

Nefert-yabet (G 1225): pp. 67, 160, 256, 302. 

Neferuw: Queen, pp. 230, 234, 237. 

Nefretari: Queen, pp. 263, 264. 

Ne-Inp\v-kauu : pp. 96-102. 

Neith: Queen, pp. 204, 257. 

Neith-hotep: p. 1 18. 

.Neitli-keni (birth): p. 143. 

Xekawra (LG 87): pp. 166, 171. 

.Neklielniw (G 2381): pp. 84-5, 209, 247. 357. 
Nen-kheft-ka (Deshasheh): pp. 8r, 89. 

\en-kheft-ka (MM 1 ) 47): pp. 54, 187, 282; Cairo statue 
No. 94: p. 79. 

Nensezerka (G 2100 .\nne.\ II - • G 2101): p. 166. 

Neset: Sir Sepa. 

Nesuwt-nofer (G 4970): pp. 54, 165, 362. 

Nesuw t-nofert (G 1457): p- 4*>. 

Neter-khet ( -. Zoscr): pp. 132-9, 249, 302, 361. 
Neter-[ni\v-ne,su\vt : pp. 19 1, 247. 

Neter\ inuu : p. 16. 

Ne-user-ra: pp. 55, 121, 134, 176-S5, 261, 291, 297, 357. 
Ne/ein-anldi : sfe .-\nkh. 

Nezem-ib (.\bydos: Cairo statue No. 219): pp. 77, 87. 
Nezein-ib (Ballard): p. 68. 

Nisuw-wesert (Selim Hassan): p. 77. 

Ni-\vazet-ankh : Wife of Mery (lanivrc), p. 172. 

Nofer (Ballard): p. 68. 

Nofer (Cairo statue No. 145): p. So. 

Nofer (G 2110): pp. 23, 27-9, 163, 303. 

Nofer (G 4761, Junker): p. 19S. 

Nofert (G 1207): pp. 160, 254, 302. 

Nofret: Wife of Ra-hotep (Aledum), pp. 19, 21, 149, 
'53-6, 303. 304, 361. 

Nv-ankh-nesuwt (Kansas City): pp. 20S, 338. 
Nv-ankh-pcpv ( ^ Kem: Aleir): pp. 1)4, 102, 219, 220. 
Ny-ankh-pepy (Selim Ilassan): p. 91. 

Ny-ankh-pepy (Zawiyet el Aleitin): pp. 21S, 35S. 
Nv-ankh-ptah : Sculptor, pp. 354, 360. 


Ny-ankh-ra: Prince (Selim Hassan), p. 358. 

Ny-ankh-ra (G I-S No. 4 = LG 52): p. 94. 

Ny-ankh-ra (LG 55): pp. 86, 295. 

Ny-ankh-ra (AIAI F i : Cairo statue No. 62) : p. 79. 
Ny-ankh-sekhemet (AIAI D 12): pp. 186, 358. 
Ny-ka-ankh (AIAI D 48): p. 357. 

Ny-ka-ankh (Tehneh No. 13): p. 214. 

Ny-kau\v-hor (QS 915): pp. 195, 246, 247, 348. 
Ny-kaw-khenemuvv (Junker): p. 70. 

Paser (Qurneh No. 106): p. 356. 

Pehen-ptah (G 5280 = G 2320): pp. 54, 85. 

Pehen-ptah: Early stone vessels, p. 354. 

Pehenuwka (AIAI D 70 = LS 15): pp. 191, 192, 357. 
Peher-nefer (Saqqarah): pp. 149, 151, 357. 

Pen-meruw (G 2197): pp. 53, 85. 

Pepy (Aleir): p. 220. 

Pepy I: pp. 82-3, 202, 357. 

Pepy II: pp. 84, 202, 203-5, 269. 

Pepy-ankh (= Heny-kem: Aleir): pp. 220, 221, 244, 247, 
299. 

Pepy-ankh-her-ib (Aleir): pp. 220, 221, 354. 
Pepy-ankh-wer (Quseir el Amarna): p. 219. 

Pepy-men (Hierakonpolis) : p. 234. 

Pepy-nekht (Assuan): pp. 226-7. 

Per-her-nefret: pp. 60- 1. 

Peribsen: pp. 4, 117, 130. 

Perneb (QS 913): pp. 196, 201, 244, 247, 254. 

Persen (LG 20): p. 190. 

Persen (ALAI D 45): p. 187. 

Per-seneb (LG 78): p. 190. 

Per-(senet): Queen (LG 88), p. 166. 

Ptah-ankh-ir (Cairo statue No. 376): p. 81. 

Ptah-hotep (LS 31): pp. 205-7, 

Ptah-hotep (AIAI C 6): p. 357. 

Ptah-hotep (AIAI D 62): pp. 191, 247, 357. 

Ptah-hotep (AIAI D 64): pp. 179, 191, 192, 193, 201, 292, 
293, 306, 323, 354, 360. 

Ptah-hotep'desher (AIAI C 7): p. 357. 

Ptah-ir-k (Steindorff D 61): p. 67. 

Ptah-khuww: pp. 215, 354. 

Ptah-nefer-bauw (G 6010= LG 15): pp. 55, 190, 191, 
196-7, 246, 253, 290. 

Ptah-sekhem-ankh (G 7152): p. 200. 

Ptah-sekhem-ankh (AIAI D 41: Boston): pp. 194, 306. 
Ptah-shepses (Abusir): pp. 55, 106, 192, 259, 349, 353. 
Ptah-shepses: Sculptor, p. 353. 

Ptah-shepses (Cairo statue No. 93): p. 80. 

Ptah-shepses (Junker): pp. 72-3, 96, 98. 

Ptah-shepses (AIAI C i): pp. 48, 195, 356. 

Ptah-shepses (AIAI C 9): pp. 195, 356. 

Ptah-shepses (AIAI C 10): (Cairo statue No. 83): pp. 80, 
195. 

Ptah-shepses (AIAI D 54): Servant figure, p. 100. 
Ptah-shepses (AIAI E 2): p. 205. 

Ptah-wer-iren (British Aluseum): p. 188. 

Puymra (Qurneh 39): p. 347. 

Qar (Edfu): see Alery -ra-nefer. 
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Qar (G 7101): pp. 93, 190, 206, 211, 319, 349. 

Qay-a’a: pp. 122, 130. 

Qednes (AIM E 10): p. 190. 

Ra-bau\v-f ( ?) : Prince (G 73io^G 7320): pp. 161,244 


; Sehefcner (QS 2146 E): pp. 142, 143. 

I Sekhcm-ka (MM C 19): p. 47. 

: Sckhem-ka (G 1029): pp. 197, 24;, 247 9. 

Sckhem-ka (G 4411 I-G 51): p. i(,o. 
i Sckhem-ka (Mastaba \111 (i 1 S Nn. S. Jup.kir). 


357- 

Radedef: pp. 31-3, 108, 159, 359. 

Rahay: Painter (Aleresankh III), pp. 199, 351, 360. 
Rahay: Painter (Wepemnofret : Selim Hassan), pp. i(>9, 

351- 

Raherka: Name on Curtis statue, p. 68. 

Raherka (Steindorff D 37): p. 58. 

Ra-hotep (MAI C 12): p. 355. 

Ra-hotep (AIAI C 24: Cairo statue No. 172): pp. 52, ~t). 
Ra-hotep (Aledum): pp. 19,21, 149, 153-6. 179, 241,249, 
256, 303> 304. 333. 361. 

Ra-ir-n: Sculptor, p. 353. 

Ra-khuw (FS 3037): p. 143. 

Ra-khu\vf (Selim Hassan); p. 91. 

Rameses II; pp. 325, 326, 337, 355. 

Rameses III: pp. 264, 326, 337. 

Rameses IV: p. 355. 

Rameses VI; p. 325. 

Ra-m-ka (AIAI D 3): pp. 194, 195, 241, 246, 247. 
Ra-neb: p. 16. 

Ranofer (AIAI C 5): pp. 49, 356. 

Ranofer (Aledum): p. 24. 

Ra-shepses (QS 902 I.S 16): pp. 60, 191 -3, 354. 357. 
Ra-wer I (G 5270, Junker): p. 190. 

Ra-wer II (G 5470 ^ LG 32, Junker): p. 90. 

Ra-wer (LG 94): p. 61. 

Ra-wer (Selim Hassan): pp. 46, 50, 51, 55, 74, 85, 19!. 
Red-ka: p. 353. 

Redyfy (Steindorff D 200): p. 70. 

Redy-nes (G 5032): pp. 190, 324-5. 

Redyzet (= Rdi-f): p. 16. 

Rekhet-ra: pp. 166, 353. 

Rekhmira (Qurneh too): pp. 106, 243, 324, 325, 327, 347. 
Ruw-ab-n (QS 2302): p. 354. 

Sabef (Abydos): pp. 117, 248. 

Sabni (Assuan): pp. 226, 227. 

Sabuw (AIAI C 16); pp. 1S6, 187, 195. 

Sabuw (= Kem: AIAI C 23): p. 35b; Cairo statue No. 
143: P- 73- 

Sabuw (= Ibeby: AIAI E i): pp. 205. 356. 

Sabuw (= Thety; AIAI E 3); pp. 213, 356. 

Sabuw (= Ibeby: AIAI E 12): p. 357. 

Sahura: pp. 46, 121, 176-85, 186 ff., 247, 254, 259, 291, 

359. 361- 

Sa-mery (Reqaqneh 88 A): p. 142. 

Sa-nekht: pp. 132, 273, 302, 303. 

Sankhw-ptah (Cairo statue No. 37: No. 196 beans same 
name); p. 79. 

Sa-renpuwt I (Assuan) : p. 240. 

Se-ankh-kara (= Alenthu-hotep IC ): pp- 236, 237, 242. 
Se-ankh-wati (Dahshur): pp. 94, 95. 

Sebek-nofer (Hagarsah): p. 225. 

Sedyt: Alother of Aler-ib, p. 261. 


pp. 200, 314. 

Sckhem-ka (Alurniy): p. iql.. 

Sekhemkara (LG 8<)): pp. 16(1. 170. 171. 17^. 292, 29(4 
Sekhem-ra (Gal.irza): p. 41. 

Sekhent-ka (Copenhagen) : p. 173. 

Semenkhuw-ptah : Itwesh. 

Semer-ka; Fainter, pp. 352, 35S. 300. 

Semerkhet; p]i. 115, 1 30, 24S. 273. 

Senbi (Aleir Hi); pp. 24 1, 305. 

Seneb ((ii/a): pp. 57, 67, ic;S. 

Senebtisi (Lisht); pp. 9. 14S. 

Senet ((Jurneh (>0): 242. 

Senezein-ih Aleh\ (G 237S I. (I 20 1 pp. 58. 84. i/c. 3^0, 
Senezem-ib ^'ent\ ((i 2370 l.ii 27). pp. 33. 59, 

84, 191, 200, 201, 357. 

Senniiw ((; ifioS); jip. 45 0. 

Senmi\\ka((; 2041): pp. 164, 246, 2p8. 2|9 
Senuu-ankh (MM I) 52): ]■>. 187. 

Seny (Alialla): p. 22in 
Seny; Seulptor, p 353. 

Se]ei (.md Ne^et); pp. 1^, 17, 18, 3c.’. 

Seref-k.i ( ?) (Sheikh Saul) p. 215 

Sediat-hetep (<i 5150 1 .< i 30. Juiiku)- pp. qp i6p 

3 .=:^' 3 ''-- 

Scshal-seklieiitMiw (G 2120): p. 1 tp. 

Se^hein-noler (( i 4940 LG 4G. |'l'- -’.o. 28, .H). ; p lO:;. 

245, 246, 248, 2^3, 2<i9. 31.P 3" 8, 3O2 
Seshem-noler (G 5080 G 2200) pp |0, ^n, 52, i(ip 

1(17. 246, 2<)2, 357 8, 362. 

Seshem-nofer (G 5170, Sltimioill): i']'. -2, lOO, 357 8, 
362. 

Seshem-noier ( LG 53): pje 8t.. 170, np, 200, 217. 
Se->h-seshet ; Wife ot Men riiuka. i']\ 202, 2(),) 

Scsostris I : pp. 236, 237, 238. 

Sethuw((; 4710 L( ; 49): p. 165 
Sethuw(MAl 1)46): p. t8(>. 

Setln-hekenet (G 1227). pp. 36, lOo. 

Seti 1 : p. 325. 

Set-ka: pp. 31. 33. 

Sheduw (l)eshasheh): pp. 220. 330. 

‘Sheikh el-Heled’: ^fr Ka-aper. 

Shepses (Req.uineh 64): p. 142. 

Shepscskaf: jap. 35. 52. 165. 

Shepscskaf-ankh ((> 1008): p. 245. 

Shcpscskaf-ankh (( ; 6040 LG 18}: pp. 190, 191, h/> 7 - 

246, 247. 291. 292. 

Shepsesv (limery 3302): p. 150. 

Shepsesv (AIAI I) 13): p. i 95 - 
Sherv (AIAI H 3): pp. 1^0. 173. 

Snefer-by; Sculptor, p. 353- 

Sncfcniw: pp. 21, 45, 136, 142. 144, 145, 302, 303. 357, 
35S, 361. 

Sneferuw-hetep (G 3008, Fisher): pp. 199. - 47 - 

Sneferuw-in-shat-f : pp. 120, 121, 205 (1, 209. 246, 255. 
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Sneferuw-khaf (G 7070 = LG 56): p. 164. 
Sneferuw-nefer (Junker): p. 73. 

Sneferuw-seneb (G 4240): pp. 25, 29, 162, 244, 301. 
Surer (Qurneh 48): p. 226. 

Tef-ib (Assiut): p. 231. 

Tep-m-ankh (Abusir): p. 194. 

Tep-m-ankh (MM D 10): p. 61. 

Tep-m-ankh (MM D ii): pp. 182, 186-7, 340 - 
Tety: Early (?) king on scribe’s palette, p. 359. 

Tety: pp, 27, 82, 202, 205. 

Tety (Emer>-): pp. 143, 150, 303. 

Thauw (Cairo statue No, 120): p. 87. 

Thauw (Kasr-es-said): p. 219. 

Theby (Sheikh Farag 5105): p. 226. 

Themerery (Deir el Melek): p. 225. 

Themerery (N 248): pp. 90, 95, 222, 290. 

Thena (Junker): p. 90. 

Thenty (G 4920 = LG 47): p. 166. 

Thenty (Giza): pp. 189, 190, 304. 

'I'henty (MM B i): p. 173. 

Thetety: p. 88. 

'I’hctuw (G 2001): pp. 222, 224. 

Thety (MM C 17): p. 356. 

'I'hiy (MM C 15: Cairo statue No. 93): p. 79. 

'Hhy (MM D 22): pp. 78, 105, 106, 199 ff., 248, 268, 270, 

.10^'. 357- 

'I'iy: Queen, p. 113. 

'I’ut-ankh-amen : pp, 325, 326. 

'I'uthmosis III : p. xvi. 

Tuthmosis IV: p. 325. 

Ukh-hotep I (Meir B 2): p. 241. 

Ukh-hotep II (Meir B 4): pp. 241, 243. 

Ukh-hotep III (Meir C i): pp. 241, 243, 264, 337. 

Unas: pp. 176-85. 

Unas-ankh (Chicago): p. 205. 

Unas-ankh (Qurneh): p. 226. 

Userhct (Qurneh ^i): p. 264. 

User-ncter (MM D i — QS 901): pp. 196, 201, 357. 

Wah-ka II (Qau cl Kebir): p. 242. 

Wash-ptah (MM D 38): pp. 290, 357. 

Watcn: pp. 143-4, 150, 303. 

Wedymuw: pp. n6, 119, 121, 123, 179, 273, 296, 297. j 


Wehem-ka (Hildesheim, Junker): p. 190. 

Wekh-khmven (Quseir el Amarna): p. 219. 

Weneshet (G 4840, Junker): pp. 26, 28, 29, 164, 246. 
Wepemnofret (G 1201): pp. 160, 255-8, 268, 302. 
Wepemnofret (Selim Hassan): pp. 58, 106, 199, 351. 
Wep-ka (Quibell): p. 143. 

Wep\va\vt-m-hat (Assiut): p. 230. 

Werekhuw (LG 95): p. 301. 

Wer-ir-n (MM D 20): pp. 79, 80, 96-7, loi. 

Wer-ir-n (Sheikh Said): pp. 215, 354. 

Wer-ir-n-i: Name on Cairo statue No. 376, p. 81. 

Wery (G 2415): pp. 74, 75, 96, 98. 

Weser (Junker): p. 72. 

Weser (Sheikh Farag 5214): p. 226. 

Weserkaf: pp. 15, 46, 71, 176-85, 186 ff., 190, 214, 
361. 

Weserkaf-ankh (Abusir): pp. 24, 55, 357. 

Weser-neb-nt: p. 143. 

Weteth-hetep (Selim Hassan): p. 77. 

Wezebten: Queen, p. 204. 

Yabtyt: see labtyt. 

Yasen (G 2196): pp. 55, 99, 189, 197, 245-8, 252-4, 256, 
296, 362. 

Yeduw (G 7102): pp. 38, 103, 190, 206-13, 245, 250, 252, 
253, 255, 268, 304. 

Yeduw (Junker): pp. 93, 94. 

Yeduw II (Denderah): pp. 85, 87. 

Yeduwt (Firth): pp. 121, 205-13, 271. 

Yeny (Gebelein): p. 229. 

Yeny (G 1235): p. 302. 

Yenty (Deshasheh): p. 219. 

Yenty (MM C 17): see Thety. 

Za'am: Sculptor, p. 353. 

Zari: p. 231. 

Zasha (Steindorff D 39-40): pp. 67, 97-101. 

Zaty (G 7810): pp. 164, 358. 

Zauw (Deir el Gebrawi): pp. 221, 222, 247, 255, 353. 
Zefa -nesuwt: p. 143. 

Zefauw (MM D 25): p. 354. 

Zer: pp. 2, 9, 12, 120, 121, 130, 293. 

Zet: pp. 1 17, 123, 129, 130, 324. 

Zoser (= Neter-khet): pp. xiii, ii, 13-15, 24, 36, 41, 46, 

354> 361- 



GIZA 


AND SAQQARAH MASTABA NUMBERS 
AND NAMES OF CM NERS 


G 1008: Shepseskaf-ankh. 

G loii: scribe’s palette: p. 358. 
G 1020: Mes-sa. 

G 1021 : p. 62. 

G 1021 B: p. 24. 

G 1025 a E: p. 24. 

G 1029: Sekhem-ka. 

G 1032: Hetep-ib. 

G 1036: p. 63. 

G 1039: p. 63. 

G 1040: p. 63. 

G 1047: Min-ankh. 

G 1104: p. 64. 

G 1105: pp. 58, 64, 

G 1106 B: p. 24. 

G 1109: pp. 24, 25, 28, 62, 78. 
G 1151 : Nefer-ked. 

G 1152: pp. 59, 90. 

G 1157: p. 64. 

G 1171 : p. 64. 

G 1201: Wepemnofret. 

G 1203; Kanofer. 

G 1205: Khufuw-nekht. 

G 1206: Ikhet-neb. 

G 1207: Nofert. 

G 1213: pp. 65, 96, 97. 

G 1214: p. 65. 

G 1223: Ka-m-aha. 

G 1225: Nefert-yabet. 

G 1226: p. 65. 

G 1227: Sethy-hekenet. 

G 1231; p. 65. 

G 1234: Ankh-haf. 

G 1235 : Yeny. 

G 1301: Mery-nesuwt. 

G 1314: pp. 40, 65. 

G 1402: pp. 40, 66. 

G 1457: Nesuvvt-nofert. 

G 1461 : p. 163. 

G 1501: p. 74. 

G 1607: Ian. 

G 1 608: Sennuw. 

G 1673: p. 66. 

G 1903: pp. 70-1. 

G 2000 (LG 23): p. 162. 

G 2001 : Thetuw. 

G 2004: pp. 69, 94, 98. 

G 2009: p. 69. 

G 2032: p. 70. 

G 2033 C: p. 28. 


{See also Index of Personal Names) 


G 2035: pp. 69-70. 

G 2036: pp. 70, 248. 

,G 2037: p. 59. 

G 2037 b X: p. 28. 

G 2041 : Sennuwka. 

G 2070: p. 70. 

iG 2086 (Fisher) - (! 30S6: p. 60 . 

I G 2086: p. 59. 

|G 2088: pp. 59, 96, 98, 99. loi, 102. 

I G 2091 : Kapy. 

I G 2092 A : p. 28. 

G 2093 (Fisher) G 3093: p. 66. 

G 2097: p. 170. 

jG 209S (Fistier) (i 3098: |\ 66. 

(I 2100 .\ntie\ (I.G 24): -Mer-ib .md 
Sedyt. 

(12100 -\iine\ II (■ 2101 (Jun- 
ker): Nensezerka. 

G 2110: Nol'er. 

(j 2120: Seshat-sekheiU\u\\. 

G 2130: Khent-ka (?). 

(j 2136: (Junker); Kah\l\. 

G 2140; pp. 247, 248. 

G 2150: Kanofer. 

G 213 3 (Junker): Kaninesuwt. 

(I 21 s6 (Junker): Kaninesuwt II. 

2175: pp. 191, 33h. 

'G 2178 ^ 0 2231 .\: p. 74. 

'G 2184: .\khet-mery-nesuwt (also 
j Kanofer). 

G 2185; pp. 73, 74. 

G 2191 B; p. 52. 

(j 2196: Yasen. 

G 2197: Pen-meruw. 

G 2200 (j 5080: Seshem-nofer. 

G 2220; pp. 24, 164, 24S, 249. 

G 2231 X G 2178: p. 74. 

G 2320 G 5280: Pehen-ptah. 

G 2335 A: p. 59. 

G 2336: pp. 59-60. 

G 2342: pp. 253, 255. 257. 

G 2347 ^ G 5562 : pp. 28. 79. 

G 2347 a C = G 5564 A ; pp. 91. (/> 9 

lOI. 

G 2347 a E -= G 5564 C: pp. 9^ 
94. 

G 2353; pp. 42, 57 - 

Gj 2357 X ^ G 5561 : pp. 92, 93. 

G 2370 (EG 27); Senezem-ib Yenty. 
,G 2374: Khnum-enty. 


(j 2375: .Akhet-niehuw (.iKo .\nkli-ir- 

■ ptah). 

(i 237S (EG 26): SeiieZLin-ib Meliy. 

, (; 2381 : Nekhthiiw. 

!G 2381 (i 5561 ; ]ip. ()4, too. 

:G 23S5: pp. 93, 94, 9(1, 99. 

(i 2407 I): p. 75. 

(; 2415: \\(.r\ and .Meiy. 

(; 2415 T; I'l'. 27. 74. 

I (i 24if> 1); p. 24. 
it; 24 1 8 E : p. j(). 

C, 2420: PI^ 75, 97 - 
(; 2420 s. p. 24. 

(; 2422 (': I'l'. 76, 96. 

G 2427: 1^ 75. 

( ; 2450 H ; ]i. 8(). 

( i 2501 ■ I'l. 8(1. 

<1 300S ( I' islu I ) . Sin k ru\s -l)c ti ]i. 

( i 30 1 8 A ( I'isIk. 1 ) . p. 163. 

(; 308(1 (I 208(1 (Fi''li(r). p. (1(1. 

A; 30(43 (i 20(43 (I'l^lKr): 1'. (>(>. 

|(; 30()8 (; 20(38 ( Fi^lu r): p. (16. 

( ; 4000 (Junker); I lenpuwnuw. 

1 ( ; 3140: ,M('r\l\( l( s. 

' ( ; 4150 (Junk( r) : I w nw'. 

, ( ' 4160 ( Iunk( I ) ■ p. 2(1. 

( ; 4240. Sneleruw -s( neb. 


G 

4260 (Junk( r) ■ 

pp. 2(>, lfi2, 2 

G 

4340: pp. 23. 2 

3. 28. 29. 

G 

4330 (Junk( r). 

pp. 2t., 28, 29 

,(; 

43(>o (Jiinkei ). 

.Me r\ -helejH-f 


4410: p. 72. 


'(; 

4411 ( 1 .G 51). 

Sekliein-ka. 

; (; 

4430: I'. 2(1. 


:(i 

4440: pp. 21. . 

3, 23. 28, 29. 

i(; 

4460: (Junker) 

; pp. 26. 

(; 

4320. Kliutuw 

-.inkti. 

G 

4322; pp. 72, ( 

6. 

(; 

4340; pp. 26, ; 

8, 29, 301. 

|g 

4360 (Junker): 

pp. 2f), 29. 

Ig 

4630 (Junker)- 

labtvt. 

c; 

4660 (Junker) ; 

p. 26. 

c; 

4710: ( E(; 49) 

: Sethuw. 

G 4750 (Junker): 

Akhy. 

'G 

4761 (Junker): 

Nofer. 

,G 

4S13 .\: p. 28. 


G 

4813 G; p. 52. 


G 

48 1 7 A: p. 36. 


G 

4840 (Junker): 

Weneshet. 

G 

4920 (EG 47); 

d'henty. 
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G 4940 (LG 45): Seshem-nofer. 

G 4970 (Junker) : Nesuwt-nofer. 

G 5010: p. 165. 

G 5020 Annex: pp. 26, 29. 

G 5030 (LG 46): p. 166. 

G 5032: Redy-nes. 

G 5040 C: p. 28. 

G 5080 = G 2200: Seshem-nofer. 

G 5110 (LG 44): Duwanera. 

G 5150 (Junker) (LG 36): Seshat- 
hetep. 

G 5170 (Steindorff): Seshem-nofer. 

G 5210 (LG 43): Khemten. 

G 5230 (LG 40): Khnum-baf. 

G 5270 (Junker): Ra-wer 1 . 

G 5280 = G 2320: Pehen-ptah. 

G 5340 (Junker) (LG 37): Ka-seza. 

G 5470 (Junker) (LG 32): Ra-wer II 
G 5480 (Junker) (LG 29): Hety. 

G 5560 (Junker) (LG 35): Ka-kher- 
ptah. 

G 5561 = G2357X: pp.92,93. 

— G 2381 Y : pp. 94, 100. 

G 5562 G 2347: p. 79. 

5564 A ^ G 2347 a C : pp. 9 1 , 96-9, 

lOI. 

G 55 fH C - - G 2347 a E: pp. 92, 94. 
G 6010 (LG 15): Ptah-nefer-hauw 
G 6012 : pp. 28, 92. 


G 6014 A: p. 28. 

G 6020 (LG 16): ly-mery. 

G 6030 (LG 17): Ity. 

G 6040 (LG 18): Shepseskaf-ankh. 

G 6042: p. 73. 

G 7000 X: Hetep-heres 1 . 

G 7050: Nefert-kauw. 

G 7060 (LG 57): Neferma’at. 

G 7070 (LG 56): Sneferuw-khaf. 

G 7093 : P- 248. 

G 7101 : Qar. 

G 7102: Yeduw. 

G 7110+7120: Ka-wab. 

G 7130-1-7140: Khufuw-khaf and 
Nefert-kauw. 

G 7130 X: pp. 76, 78. 

G 7150: Khufuw-khaf 11 . 

G 7152: Ptah-sekhem-ankh. 

G 7210-I-G 7220: Hordedef. 

G 7310-t-G 7320: Ra-bauw-f. 

G 7350: Hetep-heres II (?). 

G 7391 : Itety. 

G 74IO+G 7420: Mercsankh II. 

G 7411: PP- 310, 316. 

G 7422 A: p. 34. 

G 7430-f-G 7440 (LG 61): Min-khaf. 
G 7491 R: P- 27- 
G 7510: Ankh-haf. 

G 7510 X: p. 76. 


G 7521 O: p. 42. 

G 7530+ G 7540: Meresankh III. 

G 7540: Hetep-heres 11 . 

G 7550 (LG 58): Duwa-ne-hor. 

G 7560: pp. 27, 29, 165, 167, 172, 362. 
G 7650: Mery'tyetes and Akhet-hetep. 
G 7660 (LG 59): Ka-m-sekhem. 

G 7715: PP- 100-2. 

G 7721: Ka-kher-ptah. 

G 7750: pp. 164, 248, 249. 

G 7759: P- 190- 
G 7760 (LG 60) : Min-dedef. 

G 7763 : P- 190- 
G 7772: PP- 76, 78- 
G 7809: p. 76. 

G 7810: Zaty. 

G 7820: ly-nefer . . . . ? 

G 7829: p. 59- 
G 7837: Ankh-ma-ra. 

G 7847: p. 190. 

G 7911 U: p. 76. 

G 7946: PP- 73 . 76- 
G 7948 (LG 75): Khafra-ankh. 

G I c: Queen Henutsen. 

G III a: Queen Kha-merer-nebty 
II(?). 

M.Q.i (Alycerinus Quarry): Khuw- 
nera. 

M.Q.2: pp. 244, 247. 


JUNKER MASTABAS SOUTH OF THE GREAT 

PYRAMID 

G I-S No. 2 --= Mastaba H or G IIS: Ka-m-nofrct. G I-S No. 4 = Alastaba IV or G IV S: Ny-ankh-ra. 

G I-S No. 3 = .Mastaba HI or G HI S: Khufuw-dedef. G I-S No. 8 = Mastaba VIH or G VIII S: Sekhem-ka. 


GIZA MASTABAS WITH LEPSIUS NUMBERS 
MENTIONED IN TEXT 


LG 12: Nebcmakhet. 

LG 15 (G 6010): Ptah-nefer-bauw. 
LG 16 (G 6020): ly-mery. 

LG 17 (G 9030): Ity. 

LG 18 (G 6040): .Stiepseskaf-ankh. 
LG 20: Persen. 

LG 23 (G 2000): no name. 

LG 24 (G 2100 .Annex): Aler-ib. 

LG 26 (G 2378): Senezem-ib Mehv. 
LG 27 (G 2370): Senezem-ib Yenty. 
LG 29 (G 5480): Hety. 

LG 32 (G 5470): Ra-wer H. 

LG 35 (G 55bo): Ka-kher-ptah. 

LG 36 (G 5150): Seshat-hetep. 

LG 37 (G 5340): Ka-seza. 


LG 40 (G 5230): Khnum-baf. 

LG 43 (G 5210): Khemten. 

\ LG 44 (G 5110): Duwanera. 

: LG 45 (G 4940): Seshem-nofer. 

I LG 46 (G 5030): no name, 
i LG 47 (G 4920): Thentv. 

: LG 49 (G 4710): Sethuw. 

LG 51 (G 4411): Sekhem-ka. 

: I^G 52: (G I-S No. 4): Ny-ankh-ra. 
j LG 53 : Seshem-nofer. 

I LG 54: Hetep-heres. 

! LG 55 : Ny-ankh-ra. 

j 56 (G 7070): Sneferuw-khaf. 

I LG 57 (G 7060): Neferma'at. 

LG 58 (G 7550): Duwa-ne-hor. 


LG 59 (G 7660): Ka-m-sekhem. 

LG 60 (G 7760) : Alin-dedef. 

LG 61 (G 74304- G 7440): Alin-khaf. 
LG 63 : Ka-m-nofret. 

LG 68: Itety. 

LG 75 (G 7948): Khafra-ankh. 

LG 78 : Per-seneb. 

LG 86: Nebemakhet. 

LG 87: Nekawra. 

LG 88: Per-(senet), Queen. 

LG 89: Sekhemkara. 

LG 90: Debehen. 

LG 94: Ra-wer. 

LG 95 : Werekhuw. 

LG 100: Khent-kauw-s, Queen. 
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LIST OF SAQQARAH MASTABAS 

Arranged according to the numbering in Mariette’s Mastabus (A A a. 5.C.) and correlated uith an earlier 
series of numbers (i, 2, 3, &c.) as given in The Deielupment of the T^yptiari Tomb, Appendix U. J'or 
a complete correlation certain mastabas not mentioned in the present text are listed. althmiL'h these will nut 
be found m the Index of Personal Names. A feu of Mariette's tombs lacking old numbers and nut 

referred to in this text have been omitted. 


A I : No. 18 (FS 3076?): Akhet-hetep 
A 2; No. 5 (FS 3073): Kha-bauu- 
sokar and Hathor-nefer-hetep. 

A 3 (QS 2405); Hesi-ra. 

A 4: No. 86; Subterranean galleries. 

Step Pyramid enclosure. 

B I : No. 71 : Thenty. 

B 4; No. 9; Ipy. 

B 5 : No. I : Ruwzy. 

B 6: No. 3: Sethuw (Cairo statue No. 

190: p. 79). 

B 9: No. 88: Huwty. 

B 10: No. 2: Ifefy. 

Bit; No. 4; Khnum-hotep. 

B 12; No. 12; Nefer-hetep. 

B 13; No. II ; Beb-ib or Senezem- 
ib. 

B 14: Akhy. 

B 16; No. 15 : Ankh-ir-s. 

C i: No. 48: Ptah-shepses. 

C 2: No. 8: Iletep. 

C 3 ; No. 25 ; Ptah-weser. 

C 4: No. 68: Ptah-kha-merer. 

C 5: No. 40: Ranofer and Ilekenuu . 
C 6+0 7; Nos. 41+42: Ptah-hotep 
and Ptah-hotep-desher. 

0 8: No. 36: Ka-aper (‘Sheikh el- 
Beled’). 

C 9: No. 50: Ptah-shepses. 

C 10: No. 49: Ptah-shepses. 

C ii: No. 17 (?); LS 22: lyzefa. 

C 12: Ra-hotep. 

C 13: No. 7: Ity. 

C 14: No. 10: Ankhi. 

C 15: No. 6: Ilemra, usurped bv 
Thiy. 

C 16: No. 39: Sabuw. 

C 17; No. 43: Yenty and Thety. 

C 18: No. 72: Thenty. 

C 19; No. 54: Sekhem-ka. 

C 20: No. 35; Kay (‘Scribe Rouge’). 


. i C 21: No. 45 ; Kav. 

■ C 22; No. i^i; Ptah-mer\-ra. 

0 23 ; No. 44: Sabiiw-keiii. 

C 24: No. ()(): Ra-hotep. 

' 0 26: LS 20; lx and Xofret. 

C 27 : Ka-hap. 

' D 1 ; No. 78 (()S 901 ). rser-iieter. 
j 1 ) 2; No. 79 ((}S <105): Ka-m-reineth. 
I D 3: No. So: Ra-m-ka. 

D 4: No. 81: Ankh-ir-s. 

D 5: No. 82 (()S 908). (.luceii Mire- 
sankh. 

D 0 : No. 83 (()S 907); klienuu (C .1110 
statue No. 171 ; p. 7(p. 

I) 7; No. 84((yS9i9); K a-m-theiuiiet 
n 8; No. 85 (()S 910): 1-sesy-ankh. 
1)9: No. 77; Meruuka. 

1 ) to: No. 75: Tep-m-.inkh. 

D tt: No. 7(1: re[i-in-.nikh 
D 12: No. 74; N\ -ankli-seklu iiu t 
1 ) 13 ; No. 73 ; SIk I'sesx . 

D 14; No. 70; (jlleen Ixliiluit. 

I I) 15; No. (19; Mer-liote|). 

1 ) tb: No. 67; .\nkh-ma-k. 
j D 17; No. Uy. N\ -ma’.it-ra. 

1 ) 18; No. ()4; (}ueeti N uu b-iu bt \ . 

D 19 ; No. <>3 ; Ka\ . 

D 20: No. (tz: Wcr-ir-n. 

D 21: No. ()i: Ne)er-her-n-]'t.ili. 

U 22 : No. (10; Thi\ . 

I) 23: No. 37: Ka-m-nolret. 

D 24; No. 36; N v-ma’al-]itah. 

' I) 23; No. 1:3: Zet.iiiw. 

1 ) 2(1: No. 32: Yenv-.inkh. 

1 ) 27; No. 33; .Xnkh-ma’a. 

D 28; No. .36: Senczeni-ib. 

1 ) 29; No. 34: Ra-\ver. 

D 30: No. 33: Khiuim-hote|i. 

D 31: No. 32; Kakay-ankh. 

D 32; No. 31: Zcd-shepsesy( ?)-puu 
D 33; No. 30: Shcpsesv. 


1 ) 34: No. 29: Pt.lh-shepses. 

D 33: No. 28; R.i-hote]v 
13 36: No. 27: l\-kaiiu (Cairo statue 
No. 103: p. No). 

13 37: No. 2(1; .Ma-iioter. 

13 38; No. 24. Wash-ptah. 

13 3<p No. 22: K.ijMiura. 

1 ) 40: No. 21; .\nkh-iiia-ra. 

1 ) 41 ; No. 20: Pt.ili-sekht ni-.inkh. 
1)42; .No. 19: Klia-b.iuu -pt.ih. 

11 4 .U ’ L Iiuisli, i.ilhd Scmeii- 


khuu -|>t.ili. 


1) 33 

.No. 13 : Sokar 

-ni Icr. 

1) 43 

1‘cist 11. 


I ) 

.Si ihiiu . 


1)37 

Ni n-klieil-k,i. 


1) 38 

N\ -ka-.iiikh. 


I) 31^ 

khiHiiii-hotep 


1) 32 

Si iiiiu -.inkh. 


11. 

l'l.ih-vhe]'''i s. 


> > .VS 

Ni tel -III I-n-t 


1) 39 

1 )uu a-h.ip. 


1) (>0 

\klu t-lii t( p-hei . 

1) (.1 

1 )uuatura 


1) (.2 

I’t.ih-liou p. 


I) <13 

ltit\ .\nkh- 

ir-s. 

I) (13 

Pl ,ih-ho|( p .1111 

1 .\kli( t-lu tc p 

1 ) 70' 

l.S I ; ■ i’elii niiuka. 

h. I • 

2. No^. 37 38 

. S.ibiiu ( 11 


b\ ) .itid I’t.lh-'liepscs. 
h, 3 ; No ,)7 . S.ibiiu Tlietx . 

I'. 4; No. lU. I l.ipiiu. 
h. 3 : No. 23 : (F dnes. 
h. It: No. 38: Snell row -nefer. 
f. 7: No 3<p Siu It niu -nefi r. 

It 10; (jcdiics. 

1 ', 12: Sabiiu 1 beb\ . 

I 1: N\ -ankh-ra (Cairo statue No. O2 ; 
p. 7 ')- 

F 3: Min-tiefcr 

II 2; l.S 17: Ma-nofer. 


LS I ; Fetekta. 

LS 5; Seshemuw. 
LS 6: Methen. 

LS 14: Ka-m-ked. 


SAQQARAH OLD KINGDOM TOMBS WFI'II 
LEPSIUS NUMBERS 

I LS 15: (M31 13 70); Pehenuuka. l.S 22 (MM C ii): lyzefa. 
LS 16 (QS 902); Ra-shepses. : LS 31 : Ptah-hotep. 

LS 17 (MM fl 2): Ma-nofer. 

LS 20 (MM C 26): Iv and Nofret. 
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GIZA AND SAQQARAH MASTABA NUMBERS AND NAMES OF OWNERS 


QUIBELL NOS. OF MASTABAS IN LINE 
NORTH OF STEP PYRAMID 


QS 901 (MM D I = No. 78): 
neter. 

QS 902 (LS 16): Ra-shepses. 
QS 905 (MM D 2 = No. 79): 
remeth. 


User- j QS 907 (MM D 6=No. 83) : Khenuw. 
j QS 908 (MM D 5 = No. 82): Queen 
I Aleresankh. 

Ka-m-jQS 910 (]MM D 8 = No. 85): Isesy- 
ankh. 


QS 913: Perneb. 

QS 915: Ny-kauw-hor. 

QS 919 (IVIM D 7 = No. 84): Ka-m- 
thenenet. 


NORTH OF MASTABA OF THIY 

QS 920 : Cairo relief with vase-makers : p. 194. 


QUIBELL, FIRTH AND EMERY NOS. IN 
ARCHAIC CEMETERY 


QS 2146 E: Sehefener. 

QS 2171 H; p. 121. 

QS 2302; Ru\v-ab-n. 

QS 2401 ; Niv ( ?). 

QS 2405 (MM A 3); Hesi-ra. 


FS 3032: p. 141. 

FS 3034: p. 141. 

FS 3036 X: pp. 142-3. 

FS 3037: Ra-khuw. 

FS 3073 (MM A 2): Kha-bauw- 
sokar. 


FS 3073 X: pp. 141 ff., 248. 

FS 3076 (MM A 1 ?) : Akhet-hetep ( ?). 
FS 3078: pp. 149, 151, 249, 303, 361. 
FS 3080: pp. 173-5, 245, 246. 

Emery 3302; p. 150. 



transliterations 


iht-htp: name on statue fragment; p. 31. 
zo-garment: p. 262. 

Iw-gku: name on Munich statue: p. 68. 
ibw: in funeral scene: pp. 104, 319, 349. 

'Ipi-zcr (G 1039): name on statue: p. 63. 
imy-n: ‘captain’: p. 182. 

Imy-n kit nbt nt nhvt: title: pp. 15 1, 357. 
imy knt: p. 137. 

Inti (G 2420): name on statue: p. 75. 
int-rd: funerary rite: p. 201. 

Inkif [G 1032): name on statue: p. 62. 

Int-ki-s: princess (Zoser): p. 134. 

’Int-ks-s (G 1039): name on statue; p. 63. 

try ht sh: archaic title: p. 16. 

lhi(})-ni{}) (G 1171): name on statue; p. 64. 

'Ihi (G 1039): name on statue: p. 63. 

’Ihwi (G 2415): name on statue: p. 75. 

Isi-rnh (G 4410); name on statue: p. 72. 

’lsw{}) (G 2035) name on statue: p. 70. 

’Jsrt: (MM D 20) servant figure: p. 96. 

Itt~wr: (MM D 20) servant figure: p. 96. 

7 ty (G 2035): name on statue: p. 70. 

’Itt-ki (G 1214): name on statue: p. 65. 

rff: ‘fly’: p. 358. 

rzz/z-sign: pp. ii, i6, 38, 47, 132, 133, 224, 243. 
^nhi (MM C 14): p. 355. 

^nh-mr-s (G 2088): servant figure; p. 98. 
^nh-rmn-s: son of Hc-ki-rr (G 1314): p. 66. 
rwrf-staff: p. 125. 

zc«'-sceptre: pp. ii, i2, 123, 125, 131-4, 144. 243. 
wrbt'. in funeral scene: pp. 319, 349. 

Wcf. name on Munich statue; p. 68. 

Wp-mwt: god: pp. 132, 133, 134. 

Wnw: Hermopolis: p. 137. 

Wnzvt: goddess of Hermopolis: p. 137. 

IVri (G 2415); name on statue: p. 74. 
zvrt-hts: queen’s title: p. 134. 

Whm-nfrt: (MM D 20) ser\ant figure: p. 97. 
rc<-priest: pp. 201, 352. 

Biw (G 2009): name on statue: p. 69. 

Birw (G 2009): name on statue: p. 69. 

Bbi (G 2415): name on statue; p. 75- 

Ppy-snb = Nsy: painter : p. 354. 
pr wr: Upper Egyptian shrine: p. 120. 
pr nsr: Lower Egyptian shrine: p. 158. 

Pt-pn-nswt (G 1105): dwarf’s name: p. 64. 

Pth -ir-rnh (G 1501): name on statue: p. 74. 

Pth -ir-k (G 1402): name on statue: p. 66. 


: Pth-ujrti (ti 2009); name on .statue: j-i. (k;. 
Pth-hzc {(j 2009); name on statue; p. (ig. 
Pth-hmc ((; 2004); name on pair statue: p. 69 
I Pth-k;p (G 1171); name on statue: p. 04. 

m;(;t) Ilf. Queen's title; p. mq. 

.17.7//; goddess ot Xllth Mane: ]■>. 

Mut-iifr: ( ieltelein relief: p. 137. 

-l/;;;<C'Prr : name of dog: p. 229. 

Mirt Snjnv: estate name; ]>. 153. 

.Mnu-'nh (G 7130 X): n.ime on st.itue: p. 
Miiu-tijr (G 2427); name on statue: je 73. 

: serv.mt tigure; p. 9 S. 

Miik;ii)'-'iih (G 4520): name on statue: p. 71. 
.Mnpc: foreign jHople; ]i. 202. 

Mr-?i.iut (( i 1301); name on st.itue: p. fi3 
Mil: gotldess: p. 338. 

.Mr-t.'s ((; i03<d; name on st.nue: p. (>3. 

.I/;/-; 7 ) (G I lOiy): n.ime on st.itue . p. (12. 
j .M(-.u- {C, 1020). n.ime on st.itue: ji. (u. 

1104): ii.mie on st.itiii': p. (i.p 
.l /'7 (G 2009); n.mie on st.itue: ji. (19. 
.Ms'hi/Kc: m \ear name: p. 120. 
ltd': i>p. 155, 275. 

.\{-'iih-hthr {G 1501): name on st.itue: |>. 74. 
Si-'nh-hthr (G 4522): n.mie on st.itue: p. 72. 
\i-p\\-iPul (G 4410): name on statue: ]i. 72. 
.\i-ki-r'( :) ((i 1032): miine on plaipie; p. (13. 

((i 20o<)): name on statue: jn (19. 
«/i-name of Zoser: p. 133. 
tibi: ‘to swim’; p. 307. 

(( i 1039): name on statue: 113. 

l\hl-iii-pl : servant figure: ]'. 96, 
yfrt-iiil (G 20SS): ser\;mt figure: p. 9S. 
yfr-shfn{}) {G 21S3); name on statue: p. 74. 
.\fr-s<m-s {Gj name on statue; p. 33. 

.V.tv Jpy-siib: ]i. 354. 

Xtr-hl Zoser; p. 133. 

ydiiiK (G 2420); name on statue; p. 73. 

/Wi.'V (Meresankh 111 ): p. 351. 

I /Wz.'v (Wepemnofret); p. 351. 

IPhtp (MM C 12): p. 355. 

Rni-sr-i-n (G 1402); name on statue: p. 66. 
j Riipt-ufrt (G 1020); name on statue: p. 61. 
r/it/-hird; pp. 14, no. 

Rht-s-rs: Meir: p. 220. 

I Rdi-f {= Redyzet): p. 16. 

I hit sp: Earlv Dynastic tablets: pp. 1 18, 119. 

[ //v (G 4522): name on statuette: p. 72. 
j hm biu- nhn: p. 135. 
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TRANSLITERATIONS 


hry u'db: title: p. 201. 

Hs (G 2009): name on statue: p. 69. 

Htpi (G 1020): name on statue: p. 61. 

Htp-ih (G 1032): name on statue: p. 63. 
Htp-hr-?ibty: queen (Zoser): p. 134. 

IJr-ki-rr (G 1314): name on statue: p. 66. 

Hzvy (G 2231 X): name on statue: p. 74. 
Hzvfw-'nh (G 4520): name on statue: p. 71. 
Hzcju'-hnvji (G 2407 D): name on statue: p. 75 
Hwfzv-mb (G 2035): name on statue: p. 70. 
hies: ‘to build’: p. 119. 

Hzvt (G 2231 X): name on statue: p. 74. 

Hnzv: servant figure: p. 100. 

Hnt-m-stzc (G 7946): name on statue: p. 76. 
Hsfy (G 2036): name on statue: p. 70. 

hry-hb: title: p. 201. 

IJrty: ram god: p. 358. 

M’r-pattern: pp. 127, 134, 144, 149. 


hht: funerary rite; p. 201. 
s'tih: sculptor’s title; pp. 356, 359. 
Szi'luii(}) (G 1036): name on statue; p. 63. 
v«-priest: pp. 1S3, 202, 282. 
fw.'; (.Iccorative emblem: p. 37. 

Snirt: servant figure: p. 98. 

(G 2420): name on statue: p. 75. 
Sniizc (G 2032): name on statue; p. 70. 
Sss/j (G 2009): name on statue: p. 69. 


Ssm-nfr (G 2197): name on statue: p. 53. 
Stpt (G 1032): name on statue: p. 63. 
sdr-. p. 357. 

SpHt-. name on wooden figure: p. 95. 
smfzv: plant of Upper Egypt: pp. 36, 37. 
smzc: personification of: p. 237. 
smszv Hr: feast: pp. 119, 120, 137. 
sVsign: pp. 37, 48, 148. 

/«Jji-skirt; private statue: p. 79. 

Ssmzv: vintage god: pp. 210, 358. 
skr-rrih: prisoners: p. 182. 

«f/t/-youths : p. 210. 

Sdt: Crocodilopolis: p. 120. 

Kis: Cusae: p. 358. 

^r/ze-coffin : p. 268. 

^y-sign: p. ii. 

Kip (G 4522): name on statuette; p. 72. 
Ki-zn-st (G 2407 D): name on statue: p. 76 
Ki-m-pint: owner of G 1171; p. 64. 

Kifszv (G 1214): name on statue: p. 65. 

gnzv: see song birds. 
gnivty{}): sculptor’s title: p. 356. 

Tti (G 1040): name on statue: p. 63. 

Tizv (G 7946): name on statues: p. 76. 

Tnti (G 7946): name on statues: p. 76. 

Ttti: name on statue: p. 88. 

di nkvt hip formula; p. 30. 

Dbzut: town: p. 121. 

(/(/-sign: pp. 14, 99, 103, 123, 131, 197, 204, 


Sit-mrt (G 1109): name on statue; p. 62. 
i'll: pavilion: pp. 171, 193, 197, 214, 216, 290, 291, 297, 
319- 349; 

if md;t ntr: title: p. 355. 
ss kdzet: painter’s title: pp. 351 If. 

l^/bzc (G 1402); name on statue: p. 66. 
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a. G 5020 Annex, 


/SPK ■ 






PLATE 9 



a. Intrusive head, G 4940, 



d. Cairo head No. 37832. 





Boston. 



b. Head from G 1203, San Francisco. 



e. Cairo head No. 47838. 



f. Plaster mask, (i 2415 Cairo. 





■ ' \ 

f. Plaster mask, G 7491, Cairo. 



plate 10 





b. Prince Ka-wab, No. 25-1-393, Boston. 


c. Prince Khuwncr.i, itostim. 



d. Prince Set-ka, Louvre. 
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PLATE 15 



a. Limestone bust of Ankh-haf (G 7510), Boston. 



b—c. Limestone head of unknown man, Lou\ re. 
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PLATE 22 j 

! 



a. Statuette from G 1402, University of b. Upper part of seated (igiire ^(i 4'' 17). Hoston. 

California. 



c. Akhet-mery-nesuwt (G 2184), Boston. 
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PLATE 49 



a. East wall, outer room of Meresankh III (G 7530). 



b. East wall, rock-cut chapel of Prince Khuwnera (MQ i). 

































Detail from ‘Seasons’ reliefs, Ne-iiser-ra Sun 'I'emple, llerlin. 
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PLATE B 



G 6 .0 ^ dancer dcterm.n.ng rvotd ii» (scale J); G 7530 ■ Gardto sign iBt D a 2 Wscale ill 

word spty vj 
Meresankh 
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